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The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian 
Ocean in the Sixteenth Century 

By M. LOIjTG worth DAMES 

TN liis paper VAnivie des Portugais en Chim, published in 
T^oung Pao in 1912, M. Cordier, before giving a more 
detailed account of the events in the Further East following 
on the taking of Malacca in 1511/gave a lucid sketch of the 
events accompanying the first establishment of Portuguese 
power in Eastern seas. I consider that these events leq^uire 
to be further set forth, fot. as far as I am aware the existing 
histories do not give any adequate and consecutive account 
of the struggle for the mastery of the Arabian Sea carried out 
by the Portuguese against the Muhammadan states, and 
more especially against the Turks, who in the sixteenth century 
were the most powerful military state in the world. In this 
paper I propose to deal with this subject to the best of my 
ability:^ 

When the brilliant period of marine exploration and dis- 
covery inaugurated by the great organizer known as Prince 
Henry the Navigator came to its culmination in the closing 
years of the fifteenth century with the discovery of the sea 
passage to the East, Portugal had opened a new page in 
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2 THE POBTUGUESE AND TURKS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

history. The greatness of this exploit has been universally 
recognized, and the names of Bartholomeu Diaz an4 Vasco da 
Gama have long been inscribed on the roll of fame with those 
of the great explorers‘ and sailors of all nations. Yet it 
may be doubted whether the true nature of the task which 
Portugal then undertook to achieve as the pioneer and 
forerunner of Europe has been fully realized. It is generally 
taken for granted that the Eastern trade, once the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope had been made known, fell of itself, 
and as it were automatically, into the hands o£ the bold 
adventurers who were the first who ever burst ” into the 
Indian Ocean without the toils and dangers of the land 
passage, and that the wealth of the Indies thenceforward 
flowed in a smooth and uninterrupted stream 'to Portugal 
and to all Europe. But it is seldom recognized that in order 
to secure these benefits Portugal was embarking on a naval 
war of unprecedented length and difiiculty against the greatest 
military power then existing. It is probable that the Portuguese 
leaders did not themselves realize it, for Turkey had not as 
yet, in 1498, made her way to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
They did realize, however, that they would have to fight many 
powerful enemies before they could obtain control of the trade 
routes, and they prepared deliberately for the struggle. 
Selim Yawuz (or the Grim), a man of extraordinary vigour 
and ability, was not content with the grip he had obtained 
over Eurppe ; he cc3ntemplated nothing short of universal 
empire, f India was at this time going through one of its 
periods m anarchy and weakness. The great Saltanat of 
Delhi had declined into decrepitude, and although some able 
Afghan adventurers, the Lodis, had inspired it with some 
signs of life, it was incapable of recovering its old dominions- 
in the Deccan. Most of the Musulman kingdoms which had 
arisen on its ruins were themselves in decay. The Bahmani 
kingdom of the Deccan had split up into five small realms, 
two of which reached to the sea-coast and held the region in 
which Bombay and Goa afterwards arose. Further north 
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tlie coast was held by the strongest still surviving of the 
kingdoms which had succeeded that of Delhi, Gujarat, the 
only one of them with any naval power, and the possessor 
of the famous ports of Kambayat, Surat, and Diu. 
Mesopotamia, the Shatt-al-'Arab, and the northern coasts 
of the Persian Gulf were in the hands of the newly founded 
kingdom of Shah Isma'il, Safavi, who had established the 
Shi 'a sect of Islam in Persia and was the principal object 
of the hatred of Selim, who regarded him as a detestable 
heretic as well as a dangerous rival, and, moreover, as the 
possessor of the only route by which access could be obtained 
to the Persian Gulf, the shortest way to India. The actual 
issue from the Gulf was held by the small mercantile 
principality of Hurmuz, which from its barren and torrid 
rocky island in the Straits controlled both the Persian and 
Arabian coasts, and grew wealthy on the tolls levied on the 
trade which passed through. 

On the other side of Arabia lay the Egyptian kingdom of 
the Mamluks, still apparently strong, ruling not only Egypt 
but Syria, and controlling the Red Sea and the sacred places 
of Islam. 

To enable Selim to carry out his ambitious schemes, the 
control of the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea, or both, ^vas 
necessary, and to obtain this control he must conquer either 
Persia or Egypt. Could he hut obtain control of the sea- 
route to India, conquest of that country in its distracted 
condition would be easy for a Turkish army constituted 
and disciplined as those armies then were. India had long 
been the coveted object for the men of Turkish race, not 
Ottoman Turks, it is, true, but of the same stock and speaking 
the same language^^Mal.imud of Ghazm and Timur were 
Turks, and Babur" who, six years after Selim’s death, over- 
threw the Delhi kingdom and established the so-called Mughal 
Empire, was also a Turkish adventurer. Ottoman Turks 
abounded in India, they were employed to form their bod}^- 
guards by many of the Muhammadan rulers, and were 
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universally found as artillerymen ; in fact, all the gunners 
in India seem to have been Turks> They also held many of 
the official posts of importance. As a step to opening the 
way to these vast projects, Persia was first attacked. Shah 
Ismail was defeated and crippled at the battle of Chaldiran 
in 1614. Kurdistan fell into the hands of Selim, but Persia 
was still able to retain her hold on Mesopotamia an,d the 
Persian Gulf, so that the scheme so far was a failure. ( Selim 
then turned his arms against the Mamliiks, and in 1617 
succeeded in destroying their Government and annexing both 
Syria and Egypt. This gave him control over the Eed Sea 
and the sacred places, and the sea-route to India for the first 
time became accessible to the Turks. But the Portuguese 
now stood in his way, ^^nd to understand the position it is 
necessary to go back a few years and consider what had 
been happening in the Indian Ocean. 

^^At the extreme south of Western India lies the country of 
Malabar, a fertile strip between the Ghats and the sea. Here 
were some small Hindu states as yet untouched by the flood 
of Musalman invasion. The principal of these was Calicut, 
and it was here that the Portuguese adventurers first touched 
Indian soil. They soon discovered that the Raja of that 
country looked on them with unfriendly eyes, for although 
he was a Hindu he was dependent for his revenues on the 
trade carried on by the Arab merchants with the Persian 
Gulf, Arabia, and East Africa. All attempts on the part of 
the Portuguese to obtain trade were resisted, and their leaders 
therefore made friends with two minor states. Cochin and 

^ No le^s than three out of the kingdoms which wei*e formed out of 
the Bahmani State were ruled over by men of Turkish origin, viz. Yusuf 
‘Adil Shah, founder of the ‘Adilshahis of Bijapur, Kasim Barld (often 
called Kasim Turk), founder of the Baridshahis of Bidar, and Sultan Kuli 
Kutb Shah, founder of the Kutbshahl_s of Golkonda, All three probably 
belonged to the Turkish tribes of Adarbaijan. The claim afterwards 
made that Yusuf ‘Adil Shah was a son of Sultan Murad II of Turkey is 
probably baseless. I have dealt with this question in my note to my 
edition of the Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Society), vol. i, p. 72, 
n. 1. 
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Oananor, which were jealous of their more powerful neigh- 
bour.) Trading stations or factories were soon established at 
these places, and a fort built at Cochin in 1506. The 
Portuguese were also on fairly amicable terms with the great 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, which held the divided 
Muhammadan states at bay over the remainder of South 
India, and came down to the coast north of Malabar and south 
of Goa. The Kaja of this country hoped to get a supply of 
horses for his cavalry from the Portuguese, and to be freed 
from dependence on the Arab dealers. The principal Arab 
settlements in East Africa, Mozambique, Kilwa, and Mombasa, 
were taken and occupied by the Portuguese, and a settlement 
made in 1507 on the island of Socotra, near the entrance to 
the Red Sea. Thus a strong position was secured, and the 
fleets coming round the Cape were provided with harbours 
and means of obtaining supplies. Yet their trials and 
difiiculties were enormous. Provisions were bad, and scurvy 
raged, crews were decimated, and the tiny s|Lips frequently 
perished in the gales of the South Atlantic.|jV[eanwhile, all 
the Muhammadan powers surrounding the Arabian Sea were 
up in arms against the insolent intruders on their ancient 
monopoly in the lucrative trafl&c of the East, and before 
Turkey came on the scene they had combined to make one 
great effort to crush them. The leaders in this movement 
were the Mainluks of Egypt and the Sultans of Gujarat, and 
active assistance was given by the rulers of Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar, two of the smaller kingdoms which had arisen 
on the ruins of the Bahmam kingdom, which, as has already 
been noticed, were interested in the maintenance of the Arab 
trade. Egypt, especially, found herself faced with the loss 
of the great revenues she derived from the trade which came 
by the Red Sea to Suez, and thence by caravans to Alexandria, 
where the Venetian and Genoese merchants paid heavily 
for the privilege of monopolizing the trade of Europe. 
Kambaya or Cambay, one of the principal emporiums of 
India, was in Gujarat; Chaul in Ahmadnagar, and Dabhol 
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in Bljapur,. were both, very important trade centres. It was 
arranged that a fleet should be equipped at Suez and sent to 
India to co-operate with the light coasting craft of Gujarat ; 
assistance and co-operation was to be given by the other 
states, and information as to Portuguese movements obtained 
from Calicut. The Egyptian fleet was placed under the 
command of Mir Husain, Governor of Jedda, a Kurd by 
race, while the Gujarat forces were organized by Malik Ayyaz, 
a Russian renegade taken prisoner by the Turks in his youth 
and sold into slavery in India, where he rosQj:)y his ability 
to be governor of the town and island of Diii^^ 

The Portuguese were under the Viceroy Francisco 
D’Almeida, one of the great leaders of the time, who was 
ably seconded by his gallant and popular son Louren90, the 
darling of the troops and sailors. Lourengo’s exploits, as 
described by contemporary chroniclers, resemble those of a 
hero of ancient romance. Gaspar Correa says in his account 
of a fight at Cochin ^ that Dom Lourenjo, who had just been 
wounded in the hand by an arrow, “ threw himself upon them 
with great fury, whirling his battle-axe round, and felled two 
of them so that they could not rise, and one javelin-man he 
dealt such a blow with his axe that he split him through the 
shoulder into two jiieces, and another wielding a short sword 
he cut through both legs at the knees, and another he ran 
through with the spike of the battle-axe so that he fell dead. 
The rest, seeing these strokes, were seized with great terror, 
nevertheless they did not yield, but strove to wound him in 
the heels, no other part being uncovered, for he went all 
armed in white armour gilded in parts, and the darts they 
hurled at the vizor of his helm, but they could do him no 
hurt, and when they struck him with their soft iron swords 
they broke or twisted, whereupon they fled and took refuge 

^ This is the account given by De Barros (Dac. 11, ii, 9), and is the 
most trustworthy. Correa calls him a Jao, or Javanese. Pirishta says 
simply that he was the private slave of the Sultan of Gujarat. 
Castanheda (i, 252) says he was a Tartar by nation. 

^ Lmdaa da India^ vol. i, p. 612. 
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ill the mosques, and were no more willing to display their 
valour/’ Such was the young leader whose deeds have 
furnished the subject of the excellent historical novel of 
Pinheiro Chagas, The Viceroy^ s Jewel , which adheres 
closely to the narratives of the chroniclers. He was the first 
Portuguese leader to visit Ceylon and open up friendly 
communications with the rulers of that country. In 1507 
the Viceroy sent him north with a squadron to explore the 
coast as far as Gujarat, to attack and scatter pirates and local 
hostile gatherings, but no rumour of the approaching storm 
from Egypt seems to have reached him. As he lay hi the 
estuary leading to the then famous port of Chaul (a little way 
south of where Bombay stands now), into which he had run 
to escape the force of the monsoon gales, news was brought to 
him by a Hindu that a great Moorish (i.e. Muliammadan) 
fleet had arrived at Diu, and had been joined by Malik Ayyaz 
with his light craft. The joint fleet was on its way to Chaul, 
and it would be well for the small Portuguese fleet to put to 
sea at once, and not to be caught in the river by a 
much stronger force. This was also Dom Louren 9 o’s opinion, 
but he was overborne by the views of the majority of the 
captains, who thought the W’-hole story a stratagem to tempt 
them out to sea, and unfortunately fox him the squadron 
remained in the estuary. Even when the Egyptian fleet 
arrived off the bar the Portuguese sailors at first believed it 
to be that of Afonso D’Alboquerque, for the ships were of the 
European style such as had not been met with in India before. 
They were soon undeceived. The fleet came in over the bar 
and attacked the Portuguese vessels. In spite of their bad 
position the latter were able to beat them off, and the 
Egyptian fleet withdrew to a distance after severe losses. 
The next morning the Gujarat light vessels, sixty fusias, 
came in over the bar, and the fight w^as renewed, lasting 
through the day and night. On the following day came 


1 A Joia do Visorey. 
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the disaster. D. Louren 9 o’s ship, in turning to go down- 
stream, became entangled in a line of fishermen’s stakes^ 
and was for a time isolated among a swarm of fust as. 
There was stiU an opportunity of escaping in a small 
boat to the other .ships, but the leader refused to leave any 
of his men behind, and they would not go without him. In 
the end a shot broke both D. Lourenfo’s legs, and he shortly 
afterwards died, telling the remainder of his men to surrender 
to Malik Ayyaz, who had promised to keep them as prisoners 
of the King of Gujarat, and not to make them over to the 
Egyptian fleet. This they did, after first letting down the 
body of their commander into the swift current through a hole 
in the ship with all his arms and belongings, so that nothing 
of his should fall into the hands of the enemy. Part of the 
squadron escaped, but the blow to the Portuguese was a 
severe one, and thus the first serious fight in the long war was 
a triumph for the enemy. This battle took place at the end 
of April, 1507,^ and it was not till the end of the next year 
that the Viceroy was able to collect a fleet of sufficient 
strength to avenge his loss. During this period Alboquerque^ 
who had come out from Portugal with another fleet under 
Tristao D’Acunha, and had j ointly with him taken the island of 
Socotra, made his first attempt (during 1508) to take possession 
of the island of Hurmuz, and so to seal up the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. This attempt, successful at first, ended in a 
partial failure, owing to the mutinous conduct of some of his 
captains, who deserted him at the most critical time, and 
sailed away to India to traduce him to the Viceroy. It is 
evident that the lack of discipline in the Portuguese fleet, as 
in other fleets at the same period, was a source of great danger. 
There was no royal fleet ; some ships were fitted out by the 
king, and others by private* adventurers, and these always 
claimed liberty of action and held themselves free to disobey 

1 De Barros, dec. II, vii, f. 41 ; Correa, i, 762-71 ; Firishta, i, 204. 
Mirat-i-Sikandari in Bayley’s History of Gujarat^ p. 322 (FazluTlah’s 
trans. , p. 75), gives the date as 913 H., which year began on May 13, 
1507. Castanheda, i, 254, places these events in 1508. 
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orders unless they approved of them. Alboquerque himself 
did much to reform this abuse at a later time, but it long 
remained a dangerous defect in the fleets sent out from Lisbon* 
Yet they were superior to their adversaries in seamanship and 
gunnery, and in a naval engagement under equal conditions 
they seldom failed to assert this superiority. This was shown 
most forcibly in February, 1509, when Almeida with his fleet 
sailed up the west coast of India, and after taking his revenge' 
at Dabhol for the assistance which had been given there to the 
Egyptian fleet, arrived at Diu, where he found the Egyptian 
fleet and the Gujarat with a contingent from Calicut, 
assembled in the strait between the island of Diu and the main- 
land, where they were under the guns of the forfc. The attack 
was made in the morning, with the sea breeze bringing in 
the Portuguese fleet. The fight was a desperate one : there 
was much grappling and boarding. Many ships were sunk, 
and the Egyptian fleet was completely broken up. How far 
it escaped absolute destruction is not certain. It is remarkable, 
however, that the native historians of Gujarat, while laying 
great stress on the victory of Chaul, do not say a word as to 
the defeat at Diu. Mir Husain and his fleet are never 
mentioned again after their victorious return to Diu either 
by Firishta or by the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari. 

The Sultan of Kum, who was the enemy of the European 
unbelievers {Kaffdr-i-Firang) , sent many ships to the coast of 
Hind for a holy war {ghaza) and protection, and many ships 
arrived near Gujarat. Sultan Mahmud, eager to take part in the 
holy war, started towards the ports of Basi (Bassain) Daman 
(Daman) and Mahaiin (Mahim), and when he arrived in the 
region of Daman he ordered his own private slave, Ayyaz Sultan, 
who was Amlra'l-nmavd and sipah-sdldr^ to go from Dib (Diu) 
with several picked ships to attack the Firangis, and ten large 
ships of the Kumis, who were come from the Khunkar of Rum 
for purposes of holy war, accompanied Ayyaz, and Ayyaz, having 
gone to Ghewal (Chaul), fought with the Christians, and one 
great ship of the Firang, worth one iTaror, and in which was 
their leader, was battered and sunk by the cannon of the 
Musulnians, and Ayyaz was victorious and slew very many. 
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AltlioiTgli he lost four hundred of his own men, who drank the 
sharhat of martyrdom, yet two or three thousand of the Firang 
unbelievers were despatched to hell. {Tdrlhh-i-Firishta, Newal 
Kishor Press, Lucknow, voL i, p. 204.) 

For the IQiunkar-i-Kum, Briggs in his translation (vol. iv, 
p. 74) has the “ Grand Seignior of Constantinople Possibly 
Firishta himself did not know that the fleet was Egyptian 
and not Turkish. 

The passage corresponding in the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
{Bayley’s Hist, of Gujarat^ p. 322), is as follows : — 

The Sultan (i.e. Malnmid Bigarha) marched with his army to 
Chewal, and in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
.Europeans he marched towards Basai and Mahaim. On arriving 
at Diu he learnt that Malik Ayyaz, the Sultto’s slave, and the 
ruler of Diu, had obtained a' body of Turks and ten Turkish 
ships. AVith these he sailed to the port of Chewal and fought 
with the disorderly Europeans. He killed a great many of them 
and with his guns sunk one large ship heavily laden. Malik 
Ayyaz lost 440 men, Turks and others, but he returned to Diu 
in triumph. 

Neither of these authors even mentions the fight of Diu 
in 1509. 

Mir Husain is heard of in the Ked Sea as building 
fortifications at J edda,^ but never seems to have commanded 
a fleet again. Before the time of the Turkish conquest of 
Egypfj Iby the Turks he was superseded by a corsair from the 
Mediterranean, a Greek renegade from Mitylene, named 
Eais Sulaiman, and Mir Husain seems to have served under 
him in an unsuccessful attack on Aden.^ Ultimately, according 
to De BarroSj Mir Husain was thrown overboard and drowned 
by his successor’s orders. At Gujarat Malik Ayyaz hastened 
to make peace with the Portuguese by supplying the fleet with 
provisions and surrendering the Portuguese prisoners taken 
at Chaul. If Almeida had not been opposed to the policy 

^ Hee De Barros, dec. Ill, i, 6, f. 6, verso ; Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
i, 47-50. 

“ Ibid. Ill, i, 6, f. 8, and IV, i, 8, p. 24, 
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vt land, acquisitions it is probable that Diu would have been 
surrendered to the Portuguese. As it was the 7 obtain 

it till 1535. 

Thus ended the first concerted attempt to expel the 
Portuguese from the Indian seas. It is to be noted that many 
historians, both Portuguese and Indian, speak of the Egyptian 
fleet as one sent out by the Sultan of Rum or Constantinople. 
No doubt, even before the annexation of Egypt, the Turkish 
element was very strong in that country, and the composition 
of the fleet was like that of the Turkish fleets ; a fighting 
element of Turks, mixed with Kurds and Circassians, sailors 
of all kinds from the Levant, mostly Christians by birth, and 
prisoners in the galleys under Turkish taskmasters. The 
native Egyptians had no voice in the matter. The confusion 
was therefore natural, especially as all the histories were 
conqiosed after the Turks were in possession of the Red Sea, 

From 1509 till the end of 1515 Afonso D’Alboquerque was 
the Portuguese Governor, a man of great ability and extra- 
ordinary energy. He did not share Francisco D’Almeida’s 
objection to land settlements. He saw clearly that to main- 
tain the struggle at such a distance from home it was 
absolutely necessary for Portugal to have a foothold of her 
own, secure from the caprices of native rulers. The first wms 
Goa, on an island between two creeks, a secure harbour 
separated from the mainland by a shallow but easily defended 
channel. This had belonged to the Bijilpiir kingdom. It was 
taken, lost, and retaken in 1510, and has been held ever since 
by Portugal. The second was Hurmuz, which, held the key 
of the Persian Gulf. The ruler of this island had accepted 
Portuguese suzerainty in 1508, but, as described above, 
Alboquerque was prevented from completing his schemes. 
The last act o'f his rule and his life was the completion of the 
strong fort wRich still stands on the deserted and sun-parched 
rock as a memento of departed greatness. Portugal held this 
extraordinary island, by nature one of the most desolate places 
in the world, but important and wealthy by its position, till 
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1622, and its loss was one of the principal causes of her down- 
fall. After taking Goa in 1510, the indefatigable governor 
in 1511 conducted a most adventurous expedition to Malacca, 
one of the most important points for controlling the trade from 
China and the Spice Islands. This, too, became a Portuguese 
possession, and filled the position now occupied by Singapur 
and Hong-Kong combined. The fourth of the key-points 
aimed at was one which should discharge for the Eed Sea 
the same function as Hurmuz did for the Persian Gulf. Aden 
was the only j)lace that in any way corresponded with Hurmuz. 
Even Aden, however, could not perfectly seal up the Red Sea. 
Alboqtierque made a bold attempt in 1513 to take by escalade 
this strongly fortified town. The attempt failed, and he then 
tried to reach and take the town of Jedda. He had vast 
dreams of converting the world and destroying Islam by taking 
its holy places. He had not, however, reckoned with the 
climate of the Red Sea. He could not reach Jedda, and his 
men perished from fever in the terrible island of Kamaran. 
He was unable to renew his attempts on Aden, and Portuguese 
power was never established there. Although the Indian 
Ocean became a dangerous place for Turkish ships, yet some 
trade continued to find its way to the Red Sea, and from time to 
time expeditions came out of it through the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandab. Also occasional Portuguese fleets went in through 
the same straits, but were never able to do much. In 
1615-16, just before the Turkish conquest of Egypt, a small 
expedition under Rais Sulaiman went out and tried to take 
Aden. Although the walls were battered down the Arabs 
were able to beat it off.^ Soon afterwards Lopo Soares 
D’Albergaria, the incapable successor of Alboquerque, 
appeared in the harbour with his fleet. The Arab chief felt 
himself so helpless that he offered to surrender the fort to 
the Portuguese. The foolish Lopo Soares preferred to go on 


^ Ib had been intended that the fleet should go on to the Indian coast, 
but it was not able to go beyond Aden, See the account in Castanheda, 
IV, vii, 11-13. 
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with the impossible project of taking Jedda,^ actually reached 
it^ and sailed back again. As with the first expedition, be was 
shut up in Kamaran by the monsoon, and lost most of his 
men, and when at last he got back to Aden he found that the 
Arabs had rebuilt their wall and laughed at the idea of 
surrendering the town. 

Just before Lopo Soares arrived in front of Jedda the news 
had been received of the conquest of Egypt by Selim. Eais 
Sulaiman, the governor, declared for him and was confirmed as 
Governor of Jedda. Selim at once pursued the plans for the 
invasion of India, but as the fleet of Egypt had been destroyed 
he had no means of carrying them out. He urged on the 
construction of a large fleet ^ at Sue^, but did not live to see 
its completion. Selim died in 1519, and it remained for his 
successor Sulaiman, generally called the Magnificent 
to prosecute his schemes. Nothing was, however, done for 
some years, and the work on the fleet seems to have been 
retarded by a feud between Eais Sulaiman and a Circassian 
named Haidar, who succeeded him as Governor of Jedda, 
though not in command of the fleet. This ended in both being 
killed.^ The retreat of Lopo Soares from Jedda had much 
injured the prestige of the Portuguese, and, although he had 
taken and destroyed Zeila, on the Somali coast, on his way 
back to Hurmuz in 1517, and Saldanha sacked Berbera the 
next year, there was, according to Correa, a general idea that 
the Portuguese would not venture to oppose the Turks. It 
was felt that some action must be taken, and in 1523 an 
expedition was sent to Massowa, in the Red Sea, to bring back 
a Portuguese Ambassador who had gone to Abyssinia, but it 
returned without effecting its purpose. 

In 1524 ^ Eitor da Silveira again went into the Red 
Sea, and also made peace with Aden, the Chief of which 
expressed his willingness to submit to Portugal ; a treaty 

^ Castanheda, iv, 18 and iv, 41. 

2 De Barros, IV, i, 8. 24 t 

3 De Barros, IV, i, 8, p. 24. 

* Correa, ii, 780. 
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whicli, however, led to nothing. Next year a Turkish fleet 
under Eais Sulaiman again threatened Aden, but was beaten 
ofl by Silveira. This fleet and others in the following years 
made their way across the Indian Ocean to the coast of 
Gujarat, where many contests took place with Portuguese 
vessels.^ Sultan Sulaiman was undoubtedly attracted to 
India by the state of unrest and disorganization which 
followed the invasion of Babur in the north and the collapse 
of the Bahmanl kingdom in the south. Babur’s great victory 
at Panipat on April 20, 1526, which led to the fall of the 
Lodi kingdom of Delhi and the foundation of the Mughal 
Empire, preceded only by four months Sulaiman’s own 
triumph at Mohacs (on August 28, 1526), which led to the 
subjection of Hungary to Turkey. At this period Gujarat 
stood out as the most wealthy and apparently the strongest 
among the existing kingdoms of India, and there can be no 
doubt that Sulaiman regarded a foothold on that coast as a 
necessary step towards the foundation of an Indian Empire. 
To efiect this it was evidently his policy to form an alliance 
with Gujarat for the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
Eastern seas; in fact, to carry out with far greater force 
what had been attempted by the Egyptian fleet in 1509. 
Negotiations were therefore commenced with any elements 
which gave the j)romise of raising a strong Turkish party in 
India. The Mughal Emperor Humayun, who succeeded 
Babur in 1530, inherited his ambitions without his extra- 
ordinary resolution and energy. One of his principal projects 
was the conquest of the wealthy region of Gujarat, and 
Bahadur Shah, the king of that country, was willing to obtain 
support wherever he could, either from Turkey or from the- 
Portuguese. His country had already served as a refuge for 
malcontents from the Delhi kingdom, among whom was the 
pretender to the crown, ^Ala-ud-din Lodi (uncle of the Idng 
Ibrahim, who had been defeated by Babur). This man or 


1 De Barros, IV, 1, 8. 27. 
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some member of Hs family found bis way to Constantinople,^ 
and begged for help, while Bahadur Shah’s emissaries at 
the same time laid his case before the Sultan with very valuable 
gifts and large sums of money in gold. These applications 
provided the opportunity he wanted, and he immediately 
began to fit out a great expedition at Suez. A fleet of sixty-six 
ships, including twenty-four large galleys and a great number 
of smaller craft, was constructed and armed with powerful 
artillery. A force of 20,000 men was embarked, which included 
7,000 Janissaries, as the Turkish historian, Haji Khalifa, 
informs us. This fact, alone, shows that conquest by land as 
well as by sea was contemplated, and there can be little doubt 
that Sulaimaii’s intention was to establish his power in India, 
relying at first on the support of Gujarat. The whole was 
under the command of Sulaimaii Basha, a eunuch of Greek 
descent, a man of great cunning, known for his cruel and 
unscrupulous nature. He held the post of Governor of Egypt, 
and owed his appointment, it was reported, to a harem 
intrigue. He was over eighty years of age, and inordinately 
fat, so much so that according to the chroniclers it took four 
men to lift him from a seat. His appointment to such a 
responsible post may he regarded as an example of the vicious 
Turkish system of later days, but can hardly be considered 
as typical under the usually vigorous administration of 
Sulaiman the Magnificent. A Portuguese pilot named Alvaro 
Madeira, who had been taken prisoner by the Arabs at Shilir 
on the coast of Hadhramaut, offered his services as guide, 
but escaped before the expedition sailed, and found his way 
to Lisbon, where he exposed the Turkish plans. His 
information was, howwer, too late to be of any value to his 
countrymen in India. 

^ Turkish records (quoted by Hammer-Fiirgstall) mention one Burhan 
Beg, “ son of SikandarLodl, who had been defeated by Humayun.” No- 
such person is mentioned by the Indian historians. Sikandar Lcdi was 
the father of Ibrahun, who was defeated not hy Humayun but by Babur^ 
nor is the title Beg borne by Afghans such as the Lodls. In India 
it denotes IMughal descent. Firishta (Per.sian text, ii, 222) says that 
‘Ala-ud-din was one of the sons of Bahlol Shah, Lodi. 
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The island of Diu had been ceded to the Portuguese by the 
Sultan of Gujaratj Bahadur Shah, in 1535, as a bribe to obtain 
their help against Humayun. They also obtained his consent 
to the erection of a fort on this island, and immediately set 
to work to construct it, under the orders of the Viceroy 
Nuno da Cunha. A quarrel afterwards broke out, and in 
1536 Bahadur met his death in a sudden and apparently 
unpremeditated dispute which broke out during a visit to the 
Portuguese Governor. The succession to his throne was 
disputed, and in 1638 the nominal ruler was Mahmud Shah, 
but the army seems to have been under the control of an Italian 
renegade named Khwaja Ja^afar,^ who was working in the 
interest of Mir ‘Alam l^an, a Lodi refugee. The Muhammadan 
historians give but little information regarding these events, 
and we are dependent mainly on Portuguese records for what 
happened after the death of Bahadur Shah. The defences of 
the Diu fort had been pushed on, and Khwaja Ja'afar, who 
had for a time feigned friendship to the Portuguese, suddenly 
turned agaiust them, having learnt of the Turkish 
preparations. His troops, consisting of a motley army of 
Arabs, Turks, Abyssinians, and others, were joined by the 
army of 'Alam Khan, and occupied the north shore of the 
strait which separates the island of Diu from the mainland. 
This strait was in some places fordable at low water. The 
Portuguese fort occupied the eastern corner of the island, 
and the native town with a mercantile population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus lay to the west of it. 

The first attack was made on the town on June 26, 1538 ; 
the Portuguese commander, Antonio da Silveira, was able 
for a time to hold the straits, but in August he found that his 
small force was insufficient for this purpose, and he gradually 
withdrew his artillery into the fort, not without considerable 
losses. This action was just in time to avoid certain 
destruction, for the Turkish fleet was approaching. No news 

^ The correct form of this name is uncertain. It may be Zafar. The 
Portuguese historians give it as Sofar, 
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had reached Goa, and no reinforcements had been dispatched, 
but rumours began to come in, and at the end of August a light 
vessel, known as a fusta^ or '' foist ”, was sent to Mangalor 
(or Mangrol), at the west end of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
to reconnoitre. The captain, Miguel Vaz, caught sight of the 
great armada, and hurried back with the news that he had 
seen forty-five galleys and a multitude of smaller vessels. 
Miguel Vaz was immediately hurried off to give the news at 
Goa. He was sighted by the approaching enemy, but was able 
to escape them as there was a break in the monsoon, and the 
brelzes which were sufficient for his light craft were not enough 
for the Turks. It may he remarked here that the Portuguese 
were better sailors than the Turks. They were at home in the 
stormy waters of the Indian Ocean, while the Turks, who had 
been trained in the Mediterranean, and who relied more on 
galleys than on sailing ships, often suffered severely during 
the monsoons. 

Sulaiman Basha ^ had sailed from Suez on June 22, 1538, 

^ The prill Qipal authorities for Sulaiman Basha’s ‘expedition are the 
following : — ■ 

De Barros, IV, x, chs. 1-11. 

Castanheda, viii, chs. 191-7, but history stops short in the middle of 
the siege. 

Earia y Sousa (ed. 1666), i, 354 ff. Do Conto V, iv. 

HajI !l^alifa, Maritime Wars of the Turks, O.T.F, trans., p. 65 f., 
and History des Guerres Maritivies, f. 26. 

Hammer-Purgstall, History of the Ottoman Turks, v, 297 f. (Erench 
translation). 

Eirishta (Persian text, ii, 2*24-5) and the Mirat-i-Sikandan conclude 
their accounts with the death of Bahadur Shah, and do not relate 
the events connected with the Turkish fleet. This applies not 
only to the translation in Bayley’s History of Gujarat but also to 
the fuller translation by FazluTlah Lutfullah Earidi (Bombay, 
n.d.). 

The relation of the Venetian officer who was a prisoner under 
Sulaiman Basha is given in Ramuaio, i, 274-80 {Viaggio scritto par un 
Gomito Veneziaiio)* 

These and subsequent events are also dealt with in the introduction to 
Bittner and Toniaschek’s edition of Sidi ‘Ali’s Moliit {Die topographiache 
Capitel des Indisehen Seespkgeh MohU, by Kapudan Sidi Ali, 
Katib-i-Rumi), Vienna, 1897, and in Sidi ‘All’s own account of his 
expedition, The Mirdtel Mamdlik, which is referred to here in the French 
version, Relation des Voyages de Sidi Ali, Paris, 1827. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1921. 
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and after a considerable delay at Jedda arrived at Aden, where 
he again delayed from August 3 till August 19, in order to 
obtain command of that important port which was under its 
own Arab chief, Shayldi Ghazi bin Daud. This chief, though 
unwilling to submit to the Turks, wished to jpropitiate the 
commander of this powerful armament, and agreed to his 
request to send supplies to the fleet and to pay him a visit 
in person, and at the same time to receive at Aden a number 
of invalids from the fleet. Sulaiman under this guise landed a 
large number of soldiers with concealed arms, who, on a pre- 
concerted signal, seized on the defences of the town and sacked 
it, while the unfortunate Ghazi and three other Shaykhs 
who had accompanied him on board were at the same time 
hanged on the yardarms of the Basha’s galley. He then sailed 
for Diu, leaving a garrison in Aden. This treacherous conduct, 
which soon became known among the Gujaratis, did not con- 
duce to good relations between them and the Turks. The fleet 
arrived ofi Diu on September 4, 1538. The Turks made a bad 
beginning, for Sulaiman was unable to conceal his desire to 
treat Gujarat as a conquered country. The troops which 
were landed made a demonstration in front of the Portuguese 
fort, but also indulged themselves in an orgy of plunder and 
murder in the town, and spread dismay among their allies. 
The break in the monsoon came to an end, and the admiral 
found himself obliged to seek a- safer anchorage, which he 
found (at Muzaflarabad) some twenty miles away. In moving 
he lost four cargo-boats, which were wrecked, and the 
munitions of war they contained were scattered along the 
coast. Among these were a large number of saddles and other 
equipment for cavalry, which deepened the impression among 
the Gujaratis that the expedition was intended for . land 
operations, for cavalry could not be needed for the siege of 
an island fortress. After about three weeks the fleet was able 
to return to Diu, and the actual siege began with what was 
for those days a tremendous bombardment. We are told that 
nine, basilisks were employed throwing shot of from 90 to 
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100 lb. weight, and others throwing stone shot of upwards- 
seven palms in circumference, and battering guns which could 
smash a solid rock. The bombardment was fully developed 
by October 5, and lasted till November 5. During this- 
time numerous assaults were made without success. The 
Portuguese had received some small reinforcements, but were 
nearly at the end of their resources, when to their astonishment 
the Turkish fleet suddenly sailed a^vay, and they remained 
undefeated. The events of this siege have been described in 
great detail, and occupy a prominent position in all modern 
histories dealing with the history of the Portuguese in India. 
The Turkish and Indian historians pass over its close in a^ 
very summary way, and attribute it to the failure of the 
Gujaratis to furnish the fleet with supplies. It is evident, 
however, that this ambitious scheme ended in absolute 
failure. 

The failure of Pirishta and of Sikandar, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Silcandari, to give any account of the Turkish 
expedition is remarkable, and the reason for it is not easy 
to detect. Pirishta, indeed, in ch. xi of his history gives a short 
account, which is, as he states, taken entirely from the 
Tulifatul-Mujahidin, but in its own place under the history 
of Gujarat he leaves a blank, as does the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
the special history of that country. This, combined with the 
similar omission of the naval battle of 1509 by the same 
writers, has the appearance of deliberate suppression. The 
author of the Tulifatul-Mujahidin, however, shows greater 
honesty and is not afraid to admit a Muhammadan defeat, 
although not to be relied on for details. Like Haji Khalifa, 
he attributes the failure of Sulaiman Pasha solely to the want 
of supplies, and the failure of the Gujaratis to co-operate, 
and says nothing about the fighting. He states plainly that 
the intention of the Sultan Sulaiman was not only to drive 
out the Portuguese but to take possession of the territory 
himself. In the version of his history given by Pirishta 
(Persian text, ii, 372) he says, At this time Sultan Sulaiman 
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bin Sultan . Salim Eumi expressed the desire to expel the 
Firangis from the ports of Hind, and to possess himself of 
these regions/’ 

Sulaiman was in no hurry to show himself to his master ; 
he lingered at Aden and other places on the Arabian coast, 
and did not reach Jedda till March 13, 1539. He found himself 
in disgrace at Constantinople, and as he understood that his 
destruction was certain he put an end to his own life. This 
failure was decisive. The Portuguese remained in command 
of the open waters of the Indian Ocean, although the Turks 
were still strong in the Eed Sea, as was shown in 1541, when 
the Portuguese Viceroy, Estevao da Gama, son of the great 
admiral, attempted to attack the Turkish naval port of 
Suez. The expedition led to no valuable result, although, 
incidentally, it contributed to the preservation of the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia from destruction at the hands of the 
Muhammadan tribes of the coast which had been furnished with 
firearms by the Turks. The quixotic, but heroic, adventfure of 
Christovao da Gama, the Viceroy’s brother, in this cause, has 
been fully dealt with in Mr. Whiteway’s Portuguese Expedition 
to Abyssinia. In spite of his defeat, the '' Grand Turk ”, Sultan 
Sulaiman, did not give up his projects of aggrandisement in 
the East, but the story of the various attempts made only 
serves to show how decisive the defeat of the Turks had been 
and how strong was the hold the Portuguese had now obtained 
over the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Diu was besieged a second time in 1548, but the Turks took 
no part in this siege, which was carried on entirely by the 
Indian Musulmans ; it is probable, however, that it was not 
unconnected with Turkish schemes. Aden had submitted, 
nominally at least, to the Portuguese after Sulaiman Basha’s 
return, and the other parts of Hadhramaut were also under 
their influence. By 1551 another strong fleet had been fitted 
out at Suez. It was placed under the command of Piri Bey, 
a distinguished naval commander, and sailed into the Indian 
Ocean, visiting Aden and Shihr and Dhofar, on the 
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Hadhramaut coast. He then appeared of! Maskat, and finding 
the Portuguese unprepared he took it without much difficulty', 
carrying off the Portuguese commandant, Joao de Lisboa, 
as a prisoner. He appears, according to the Turkish historians, 
to have asked his captive for advice, and following this he 
turned out of the Persian Gulf, after he had plundered some 
of the islands there but had failed to take Hurmuz. He then 
heard of the approach of a strong Portuguese fleet under 
Noronha,^ and attempting to slip past them was engaged in a 
disastrous battle. He got away with three galleys only, one 
of which was wrecked on the Bahrain Islands, and he found 
his way to the Eed Sea with two only. The remainder of 
the fleet was locked up in the Persian Gulf, and took refuge 
in the Shatt-u’TArab. Katif, on the Arabian coast of the 
Gulf, which the Portuguese had taken in 1550, remained 
in their hands. 

The enraged Sultan promptly beheaded Piri Bey, and sent 
Murad Bey (who had escaped from Katif when the Portuguese 
took it) overland to Basra, with orders to take tbe fleet out 
of the river and bring it round to the Red Sea. Murad Bey, 
anxious to retrieve his reputation, sailed boldly for the Straits 
of Hurmnz, hut the Portuguese fleet, under Diogo de Noronha, 
was waiting for him there. A desperate fight ensued, in which 
one of the Portuguese captains, G. P. Marramaque, took a 
glorious part. Two of the Turkish captains, Sulaiman Rais 
and Rejeb Rais, were killed, and their ships sunk. The 
remainder of the fleet fled and again took refuge at Basra. 

Sultan Sulaiman now had to recourse to one of the best- 
known. naval commanders of the time, Sidi ^Ali, an old 
Mediterranean warrior, who had served under Khairu’ddin 
Barbarossa in the great naval victory of Prevesa, in which the 
pride of Andrea Doria had been abased. His task was to get 
the Turkish fleet of fifteen galleys out of the trap in which it 

^ Probably Fernando de Noronha, as the Turkish account says he was 
son of the Governor. Afonso de Noronha was Governor, and his son 
Fernando commanded tbe fleet which fought next year against Sidl ‘Ali. 
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was enclosed and to bring it round into the safe waters of the 
Red Sea. He sailed down the Persian coast, touching the 
Isle of Kharak, Ri-shahr (now displaced by the more modern 
AbU'Shahr or Bushire), Katif, the Bahrain Islands, and the 
Isle of Kishm (which he calls Barokht), and while turning 
the Cape of Musandam he encountered the Portuguese fleet, 
under Fernando, son of the Viceroy Afonso de Noronha. The 
fight which followed was not decisive, and the Turkish ships 
succeeded in making their way into the open sea, and followed 
the coast towards Maskat, where the Portuguese fleet seems 
to have retired to refit. It sailed out on the approach of the 
Turkish Armada, and a great and decisive battle was fought, 
which ended in the defeat of the Turkish fleet. Some of their 
ships were sunk and others driven on to the rocks, and Sidi 
'All finally escaped with nine galleys. He describes the fight 
himself as more terrible than any he had taken part in while 
fighting against Andrea Doria under the orders of the great 
Barbarossa. He was forced to abandon his scheme of sailing 
to the Eed Sea, and tried to make for the coast of India, 
hoping, no doubt, to find safety in the ports of Gujarat. It ' 
was now about the middle of August, 1564, and, as on former 
occasions, the Turks seem to have selected the monsoon 
season for their ventures in the Indian Ocean, and their 
great galleys, depending mainly on rowing power, were not 
well-fitted to contend with the storms they encountered. The 
battered fleet was driven to the coast of Mekran ; the rowers 
were powerless, and they were forced against their will to set 
sail to avoid being driven on that inhospitable shore. At last 
some coasting craft guided them to the harbour of Gw^adar, 
where a Baloch Chief expressed his devotion to Sultan 
Sulaiman, the Khalifa, and was induced to furnish them with 
some pilots. Koronha’s fleet had apparently remained at 
Maskat, but some ships had left in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and this had no doubt something to do with the dangerous 
course pursued by Sidi 'Ali. The tempest nearly drove him 
into what he calls the Khor of Jakat, that is the Gulf of Kachh, 
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to thecLortli of Jagat Point. Escaping this danger, and keeping 
away from Diu to avoid being seen by the Portuguese, he 
found himself at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, where the 
combination of the south-west gales and the dangerous tides 
nearly proved too much for him. Two of his galleys were 
pursued by the Portuguese ships, which drove them on to the 
rocks. The other seven ships at last found themselves at 
Daman, but the Governor of this place, no doubt through fear 
of the Portuguese, told them that they would be captured 
if they stayed there, and directed them to Surat. Many of the 
sailors deserted and got ashore to take service in Gujarat. 
With the remainder Sidi ‘Ali arrived at Surat and was allowed 
to land there. The ships were blockaded by the Portuguese, 
who demanded their surrender. This the Gujaratis would not 
agree to, but to appease the Portuguese they destroyed the 
ships. Sidi 'Ali was left stranded with no means of getting 
back by sea. His ships were destroyed and his crews had 
deserted. He met wdth many expressions of devotion to the 
Sialifa, but with no active support. For a time he remained 
in Gujarat, taking part in some local wars, and employed 
his leisure in compiling his great work, the Muhit, or Ocean, 
a guide to the navigation of the Eastern Seas. Finally, he 
determined to make his way back to Turkey overland. His 
further adventures do not concern us here, although of great 
interest in themselves. He travelled through Sindh and 
Multan to Delhi, and thence through Afghanistan, Bokhara, 
and Khiva to Persia, and over the Pusht-i-Euh to Bagdad, 
where he arrived after about three years’ wandering. 

The strong position of Turkish soldiers and officials in the 
kingdom of Gujarat at this period has a curious light thrown 
on it by this adventure of Sidi All. He was sure of a reception 
at Surat, although other ports refused him hospitality, for 
the reason that it had a Turkish Governor who had himself 
fortified it in the Turkish fashion, and armed it with Turkish 
guns, which he had transported from the fort of Junagarh. 
These guns were known as “ Sulaimani The history of this 
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Governor may be pieced together from various incidental 
mentions by Firishta, and in the Mirat-i-SikandarL The 
original name of the Governor was Ghazanfar ‘Aka, a Turkish 
Ghulam of Sultan Mahmud Shah. He built the fort, 
according to Firishta, in 949 H. (a,d. 1542) (Firishta’s text, ii, 
226). He was then given the title of Khudawand Khan, and 
made Governor of Surat. Briggs (iv, 147) gives his mame as 
Suffy Agha, and his title as Khudabanda Khan. In the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, where he is mentioned several times, he 
also bears the name of Khudawand Khan. He is said there 
to have owed his position at Surat to another Ghulam, who 
had risen to a high position, Tmadul-Mulk Rumi, also a 
Turk, though not an Ottoman Turk. He had married 
Siudawand Khan’s sister, and in the various distributions 
of appointments which the leading men made in these 
disturbed times he is said to have appointed his brother-in- 
law to be Governor of Surat (Mirat-i-Sikandari, p. 270). In 
the year 952 (1545) we are told that he acted as executioner 
of the celebrated noble, Malik Tmadul-Mulk (not to be con- 
founded with Tmadu’l-Mulk Eumi), whom he killed after 
torturing him. The Mirat here (ib. 235-6) calls him the fief- 
holder of Surat. Still later, in 933 H. (1559),* Khudawand 
Khan was accused of oppression by the people of Surat, who 
complained to his brother-in-law, ImaduT-Mulk Rumi. 
He defied TmaduT-Mulk, who laid siege to Surat. Khudawand 
Khan finally induced Tmadul-Mulk to visit him under the 
pretext of negotiation, and treacherously killed him. Changiz 
Khan, son of Tmadul-Mulk, carried on the attack, and 
obtained Portuguese assistance by ceding to them Daman 
and Sanjan. The Portuguese fleet blockaded Surat, and 
Khudawand Khan, in a sortie, was lolled by Changiz Khan, 
There appears to have been a man named Khudawand Khan, 
who Firishta (l.c.) says was killed by Burhan at the same time 
as Mahmud Shah in 961 (1554), and the Mirat (p. 238) speaks, 
of a Khudawand Khan Rumi who was killed at Diu, but it 
seems clear that one man bearing this title was Governor of 
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Surat till 1569, and that he was the original Turkish Grhulam 
who built the fort. Evidently he was the Governor when 
Sidi “^Ali landed there, and it was through his influence that 
Sidi 'All remained there so long unmolested in spite of 
Portuguese pressure. This perhaps explains the Portuguese 
willingness to help Changiz Khan against Khudawand Khan. 

Thus ingloriously ended the last organized effort of the 
Turks against the Portuguese naval power. 

Sultan Sulaiman, the greatest of Turkish rulers, abstained 
from any further attempt to drive the enemies of Islam 
from the Arabian Sea, although many isolated combats took 
place. He died in 1566d It was not till the year 1580, in the 
time of Sulaiman's grandson, Murad III;, that a renewal of the 
struggle took place. It was, however, local, being entirely 
confined to the coast of East Africa. The occasion may have 
seemed to the Turks a favourable one, for Portugal was at 
this time distracted by the dissensions which followed the 
death of the Cardinal King, Henry, which occurred only a year 
and a half after his succession to the heroic and romantic 
Dorn Sebastiao. The Turkish Empire was, however, not in 
a position to take full advantage of its opportunities. It had 


i At this period, while the brave but unfortunate king Dorn. Sebastiao 
was still reigning in Portugal, it seems that a project of carrying the war 
into the Persian Gulf and driving the Turks out of Basra had been 
discussed. The historian Hiogo do Couto, in his Soldado Pmiico (a series 
of dialogues between a Viceroy lately appointed to India and an old 
soldier on affairs connected with the Eastern relations of Portugal), 
alludes to this project. The Viceroy asks the soldiers opinion on the 
question, and the latter condemns the project, evidently giving 
expression to Bo Couto’s own opinion. He thought they might succeed 
in taking Basra, but could not hold it against the great military power 
the Turks would he able to bring against it, and that it would he better 
to concentrate on strengthening Hurmuz and keeping it well supplied so 
that it would be able to resist all attacks. This was good advice, for the 
Portuguese could only dispose of a small land force quite incapable of 
resisting the powerful armaments of the Turks ; their strength was on 
the sea and not on land. Such councils appear to have prevailed, for 
the expedition was never undertaken. 

Dialogo do Soldado Fraiico, Lisbon, Acad. Real das Sciencias per 
Biogo do Couto, 1790. 
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rapidly deteriorated since Sulaiman’s death, and thongh still 
outwardly strong, was eaten up by corruption. The attack 
on the Portuguese seems to have been the work of one man, 
'All Beg, who was sent out by the Albanian Wall of Yemen. 
It is doubtful whether it was ordered or inspired from Con- 
stantinople, and it does not seem to have been mentioned by 
any Turkish historians. All our information is derived from 
Portuguese sources.^ 'Ali Beg’s first exploit was a raid against 
Maskat in 1580. The town was at that time unfortified, for 
the celebrated fort which still exists was not begun till six 
years later, and it fell an easy prey to the raider, as it had to 
Piri Bey in 1553. Though this raid led to no permanent result, 
it gave 'Ali Beg a great reputation, and in 1584 the Wall sent 
him out of the straits to go down the coast of East Africa 
and obtain timber for the Red Sea fleet at Malindi. He was 
furnished with two galleys, but one of them was unsea worthy, 
and had to return at once. He proceeded with the other, 
and as he went he got together a number of coasting craft 
manned by the local Arabs. He proclaimed that a great fleet 
was following him to expel the Portuguese from the whole 
coast, and this bluff, taken together with the manifest 
weakness of the Portuguese, gained him much support among 
the coast Arabs. Mogadoxo, Brava, the Lamu Islands, and 
Mombasa declared in his favour, and Malindi, where there was 
a Portuguese captain in charge, alone held out. Meanwhile, 
a badly organised Portuguese fleet had entered the Red Sea, 
but effected nothing, as it was not even able to capture ^Ali 
Beg’s galley on its return journey with its prize, a Portuguese 
ship, which had been taken. The Arabs who had declared in 
favour of the Turks continued to defy the Portuguese, and 
in 1589 the Wall sent out ^Ali Beg a second time with a better 
equipped expedition, consisting of four galleys and the- ship 
captured in the first attempt. Had the Turkish rulers now 
been in a position to send out a strong fleet they might possibly 

^ The only full account is that given by De Con to, Decadas, ed. 1788, 
Dec. X, bk. vii, clis. 7, 8 ; Dec. XI, chs. 5-15. 
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have overthrown the Portuguese naval power. This was 
the year following the defeat of the great Armada, in which 
the greater part of the Portuguese fleet had perished, and the 
English seamen were now on the watch for all Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels coining from the East, as Linschoten has 
vividly described. He himself, travelling from India in a 
Portuguese ship this same year, 1589, was held up in the 
Azores, and had to spend three years there before he could 
reach Lisbon. But Turkey was not ready, and the opportunity 
passed. 'All Beg was received with enthusiasm by all the 
Arabs who had declared for Turkey, but, as before, Malindi 
defied him. All Beg grounded on a sandbank and was 
bombarded by the Portuguese. He got away to Mombasa, 
intending to fortify himself there. 

The local commandant, on hearing of his approach, had 
dispatched a swift sailing vessel to the Viceroy at Goa, with 
the news. The latter was a man of energy, and at once sent 
off his brother Thom6 de Souza Coutinho with all the ships 
he could muster. The fleet arrived on the coast of Brava, and 
following it to the south by the Lamu Archipelago received 
news that the Turks were at Malindi. He found on arriving 
there that they had gone to Mombasa. The fleet arrived at 
the entry of the port on March 5, 1589. The fight which 
follow^ed ended in the destruction of the Turkish fleet and the 
capture of the fort which they had occupied. Many Turks 
who took refuge on the mainland w^ere killed and devoured 
by a cannibal Bantu tribe, known to the Portuguese as the 
Zimbas, wLo had for some years been spreading desolation 
along the African coast from the Zambezi northwards. This 
completed the Turkish discomfiture. Ali Beg himself 
surrendered. He was taken to Lisbon, and is said to have 
become a Christian. Possibly like many other Turkish sailors 
he was of European origin. 

Thus the last attempt of the Turks to assert their authority 
in the Indian Ocean ended in failure, as the others had done. 
Coutinho’s brilliant exploit left the Portuguese for the time in 
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command of those seas. They had won the victory for Europe; 
the sea-route was established, and all serious opposition was 
disposed of. Yet though they had laboured others were to 
enter into their labours. The accession of a Spanish king to 
the throne of Portugal had entangled Portugal in the schemes 
and the wars of Spain. England and Holland perforce became 
her enemies, and when after the sixty years’ captivity ” 
she recovered her liberty, only the shadow, of her Eastern 
Empire remained to her. The Dutch had taken the greatest 
part of it, and the trade of India proper was passing into the 
hands of other nations. It is not my object here to follow the 
history of the decline of the Portuguese power, but I hope that 
sufficient has been told to make clear the nature of the task 
Portugal undertook. It was a single-handed struggle of a small 
nation against the greatest military power then existing, one 
which threatened to dominate both Europe and Asia. 
Portugal was victorious, but exhausted, and the nations of 
Europe should not now be unmindful of the great part she- 
played. 



The Honan Relics : a New Investigator 
and some Results 

Br L. C. HOPKINS 

JT is a genuine pleasure to report the accession of 
another Chinese critic and investigator of the Shang 
dynasty writing, in the person of Mr, Wang Kuo-wei 
I pi of Hai^ning Chou ^ in the Central 
Chinese Province of Chehkiang. 

I propose to lay before the readers of the Journal one 
or two of the more interesting results of his decipherments, 
together with a few notes of my own upon these. 

The particular collection of inscribed bone fragments 
which forms the subject of Mr. Wang’s researches is to be 
found at Shanghai in the Cliien Sliou T’ang building 
S admirable generosity of Mr. and 

Mrs. Hardoon of that treaty port, facsimile reproductions 
of the collection have appeared in Nos. 13-15 of the 
I Shu Ts'ung Fieri magazine, which render the material 
available for study in any part of the world. I very 
gladly take the present opportunity of expressing the 
warmest appreciation of the great boon conferred on Far 
Eastern research by the financial assistance volunteered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hardoon towards the publication of these 
difficult but invaluable historical documents. 

Mr. Wang Kuo-wei is a coadjutor — and a ■ notable 
one — of the now well-known antiquarian Mr. Lo Chen-yii, 
and his present enterprise comprises the transcription into 
modern Chinese — so far as this is yet possible — of all the 
insci'iptions in the above collection, and a comment 
accompanying them in the form of annotations, historical 
and epigraphic. It is from this commentary I have 
drawn in the present article. 
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First of all I would call attention to a discovery that 
would have greatly pleased' the late Edouard Chavannes. 
had he lived to read it and to weigh the arguments by 
which Mr. Wang supports it. This discovery is briefly as 
follows. Ss1i-ma Ch’ien has enumerated the names of 
thirteen ancestors of the line that produced the culminating 
personality of T’ang the Victorious — the founder of the 
Shang Dynasty. Wang Kuo-wei believes himself to have 
identified from the inscriptions on the Honan relics no 
fewer than eight of these personages. The earliest is 
T'u, jt., representing the Hsiang T'u -h of Historical 
Memoirs ; next comes the great-great-grandson of the 
latter, styled in the Memoirs Chen but identified by 
Wang, upon grounds that must be left undiscussed here, 
as the Wang Hai 2 ^ frequently noted on the Bones : 
then Wei, otherwise called Shang-chia then 

a complete sequence of the five predecessors of Ch’eng 
Tang, Tang the Victorious, always designated on these 
relics as Ta I, and not T’ien I, 5^ 21^ 

Historical Memoirs. 

Incidentally, the elucidations of the Chinese scholar 
upon these points constitute a gratifying confirmation of 
my own conjecture published in the Journal for January, 
1917, pp. 83-4, that the ‘'combinations, each consisting of 
a symbol closely resembling the half of a square bracket [ ] 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting, I, and Ping, 

. . . are really the Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping of the 
Historical Memoirs^\ More than two years later Wang’s 
similar identification appeared on p. 3 of No. 16 of the 
antiquarian journal I SJliu Ts'ung Pien, dated tlie 2nd 
month of the 8th year of the Republic, viz. March, 1919, 
but it seems most improbable that Mr. Wang should have 
had any knowledge of my article. We had accordingly 
reached the same conclusion independently. 

By what may not unfairly be called a flash of genius, 
working through the singularly powerful Chinese memory, 
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Wang has successfnlJy reconstructed in one piece two 
bone fragments which do not even belong to the same 
collection. One of these is shown as the 10th example 
on p. 1 of the illustrated catalogue of the ahove- 
’ mentioned Chien Shou T'ang cabinet, edited by himself^; 
the other is the 14th on p. 8 of Lo ChSn-yti’s Yin Esil 
Shu Glii, Hou Pien.^ Wang points out that the style of 
the writing and the size of the characters on these two 
fragments are identical, and that the two edges of the 
fracture fit each other exactly. 

When thus adjusted the two pieces reveal a continuous 
text, which may possibly have originally included one or 
two more names below. I give in the modern form 
Wang's reading of this important inscription, and in 
Fig. 1 of the Plate a facsimile copy of the reconstituted 
original— ^ d^p f + H H # 

follows broken edge of bone). Before adding a translation, 
I may explain that the 3rd and 5th characters are held, no 
doubt correctly, by Lo Chen-yii to be the names of special 
sacrifices ; probably, therefore, the 4th is so too. The 
numerals “ ten ” and three ” must indicate victims or 
things offered in worship. '' On the day i wei to offer at 
the chiu and hsi andp'i-Ji sacrifices, to [Shang] Cliia ten, 
to Pao I three, to Pao Ping three, to Pao Ting three, to 
Shih Jen three, to Shih Kuei three, to Ta Ting ten, to 
Ta Cilia ten." 

Several points in this legend at once demand notice. 
Provisionally accepting Wang Kuo-wei's equation of the 
6th character as Ep cliia, and tliat it stands for the full 
form elsewhere Jl ^ Shang~chia, who was otherwise 
named Wei we find that as Wang (and myself 


^ See the I Shu Ts'uwj Pien ^ H, 13, p. 1, verso, 

left-hand lower corner. 

^ See ibid., No. 1, p. 8, verso, left-hand upper corner. 
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previously) points out, the three names I, Ping, and Ting 
(^5 and *X), each within a half square bracket, are 
the Pao I, Pao Ping, and Pao Ting of the Historical 
Memoirs, while, as Lo^Ohen-yli had already discovered, 
our Shih Jen and Shih Kuei are the Chu Jen and Chu' 
Kuei of the same work. But Wang rightly draws 
attention to the sliglit discrepancy in the order of the 
three Paos between this inscription and the Memoirs, In 
the latter the succession is Ting, I, Ping. Plere it is 
I, Ping, Ting. As between this very ancient original 
document and the Memoirs we cannot doubt that it is to 
the former we should give our trust. 

A further noticeable feature in this list of what Wang 
calls the six lisien hung S*? or ‘'ducal predecessors’’ 
of the Shang dynasty, is, that as now restored they 
correspond precisel}?^ to the order of the “ Ten Steins ” or 
“ Ten Days ”, as Wang names them, save that four, the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th, are missing. Thus Shang Chia heads the 
series, followed in due order by I, Ping, and Ting, and 
the 9th and 10th end, as they §houId do, in Jen and Kuei. 
Hence, concludes Wang, the hitherto supposed rule of the 
Shang that deceased ancestors were known by the name 
of the day on which they were born, was probably 
a custom only instituted after the date of T’ang the 
Victorious, and was due to the fact that by his time the 
days of the births and deaths of his ancestral predecessors 
were already out of memory, and hence recourse was had 
to the sequence of the Ten Days to provide them with 
retrospective names, otherwise such a coincidence as the 
.facts now show would be impossible, i§ic .El) + 0 

^ ii « S ii iD :i: H ^ 

This is certainly a cogent argument, but though the 
point is passed over by Wang it implies that a lacuna of 
four successors, corresponding to Wu, Chi, Keng, andHsin 
of the “ Ten Days ”, occurs in the record, both in these 
relics and in the Historical Memoirs, Otherwise the Shih 
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Jen and Shih Kuei (alias Clm Jen and Cliu Kuei) should 
have been styled Clm Wu and Ohu Chi. Were there then 
four ducal ancestors not in the direct chain of descent by 
generations, and consequently not qualified to be included 
in the family sacrifices ? 

And this brings us to another curious point, which 
Wang Kuo-\Yei does not pass over. In the list of Shang 
rulers above given in original and translation there is one 
omission which is most unlooked for, that of Ta 1 ^ , 

as T’ang the Victorious is always styled on the Honan 
relics, and less striking, the two sovereigns, Wai Ping 
(Pu Ping \\ ^ on the Bones) and Chung Jen 
W $ absent. Why are these three sovereigns, 

and particularly why is Tang, not found ? Wang essays 
to explain, and for the two less renowned rulers, I think, 
with success. But the matter is less clear, it seems to me, 
as regards T’ang. 

We know from Ssii-ma Chben that Wai Ping and 
Chung Jen were both younger brothers of T'ai Ting, the 
son and heir of T’ang, though T’ai Ting is declared to 
have died before ascending the tlirone. 

But it is of importance to bear in mind that these 
inscriptions are not full records of the royal succession of 
the Shang dynasty, but tlie enumeration of those links in 
the catenary line of generations in family descent to whom 
certain ancestral worship and sacrifice must be duly 
ofiered. Hence it follows that the mention of Ta Ting 
does not prove that he actually reigned, nor conversely 
does tlie omission of the names of Wai Ping and Chung 
Jen disprove their claim to have been dynastic sovereigns. 
What the present recovered list of names does show is 
who were and who were not recognized as entitled to 
share in certain celebrations of the ruling family's ancestral 
worship. 

Wang Kuo-wei’s explanation is, in his own words, as 

follows: ^ n ^ M m m 

JKAS. JANUARY 1921. 3 
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Hi WC JiL. tiiat is, 
'' The reason why after Ta Ting, Wai Pi^g, and Chung 
J&i are not enumerated, is that they were not later 
generations in the line whence the Yin djmasty Sons of 
Heaven had sprung/’ 

''Not later generations/’ that is the point. Being 
brothers of Ta Ting they were of the same generation as- 
he, and consequently not entitled to the same sacrifices. 

But the omission of Ta I, that is Cii’eng T’ang, seems 
much harder to account for, nor do I find Wang KuO'-wei’s 
explanation easy to accept, or, indeed, to follow. He says, 
" The reason why Ta I is not enumerated is that he being 
the Founder of the Dynasty, his ducal and princely 
predecessors were perliaps all joined in sacrifice with the 
Founder ” 

iC jii. ^5: <&*• Perhaps so, but how does that explain the 
omission of the Founder’s name ? 

However, despite these dubieties of detail, the net result 
of Wang Kuo-wei’s brilliant perspicacity is that Ssh-ma 
Ch’ien’s Historical Memoirs have been suddenly confirmed 
in particulars where confirmation would have been pidina 
facie regarded as almost infinitely unlikely. And here 
I must leave Wang’s comments on this curious discovery. 

Between that fragment of recovered history and the 
palseographic riddle which the same scholarly critic has 
solved, as we are now about to see, there exists a link in 
the character ^ chia. It forms the liaison between the 
two discussions, the one historical, the other decipherative. 

A formula that we meet with some frequency upon the 
Honan relics is represented in facsimile in Fig. 2 of the 
Plate, and to correspond in modern Chinese 

writing to the following text 

tzii i fien chih yil to yu i. Sometimes either ^ i or 
^ yu is omitted, sometimes both. 
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The roiideriiig of tliis text would be, word for word, 
'‘From one field as-far-as to many rearing^ clotlbiig.’' 
Obviously this is nonsense, and the inquirer has a choice 
between treating “one Reid ’ and many rearings ” as 
place-names or as personal names. Lo Chfen-yii bad 
accordingly inserted To 7/ many roarings ”) in his list 
of the latter. He also liad determined, no doubt correctly, 
that 3 !c usually meaning clothing, is one of the many 
designations of special sacrifices (and I venture to surmise 
tliat it here corresponds to the modern ^ "f, posterity), 
but there matters stopped for years, except that Lo had 
reached tlie furilan* conclusion that the supposed i'wi jXl 
was in reality some other but unknown character. 

For myself I had advanced some tiniid steins beyond 
this, but only in conjecture. 1 find a MS. note under the 
character ^ Can the unknown g] be this ? If so, 

0 = ± ¥ tlie Shang ancestor.” This was Avritten long 
before I had seen Wang’s notes on the subject, but a private 
surmise is one thing and a published decision is another. 
Wang’s identification will be found on p. 3 of No. 10 of 
the I Shu Ts’ung Pien. The passage coinnienees g ^ 
± ¥ -Ifi.. that is, m is Shang-chia,” Proceeding to 
extract from the Fai Yll |g division of the Kuv Ya, 
a couple of sentences to the eftect that “ Sliang-chia Wei 
successfully follow^ed tlic lead of Ksieh [tlie original ancestor 
of the Shang family], and the men of Shang rendered 
him the sacrifice of re(iuitnl Wei’s style was sometimes 
written [g , adds Wang, wdio then points out tlie distinction 
])etween this last cliaractcr when correctly written and 
the character IH P/c;/., in thti phrase 0 t/ien sho^i, to 
hunt m is also the ordinary word for fields]. In g} fien 
the horizontol and vertical strobes botli unite with the 


‘ J: ¥ ilt fig ^ ^ 4 iti A ^ a uoto o.. the 

toxfc exy>!ainp that fE is the ^ ^ & sacritiec in requital 
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perimeter, wkereas in the closely similar character used 
for a personal name [viz. the old form of ^ chid] these 
strokes are, as a rule, not continued to the bounding lines, 
a clear distinction between the two signs being thus 
afforded, though Wang correctly enough adds that fre- 
quently this distinction is not observed. The cross thus 
enclosed is, he sa^^s, the ancient character ^ chid, found 
equally on the Bones and on Bronzes. Next he adduces 
the 8h%io Weiis Lesser Seal foi'in, see Fig. 3, and compares 
it with one occurring on an inscribed tally of Ts’in djmasty 
date, see Fig. 4, where the cross is still visible, and is, he 
considers, likewise the earl}^ sign ^ ckia, the curving caps 
in both being, in his words, D ^ tB , “ erroneous 

alterations of p iveid 

Wang now proceeds to another point. ''In the oracular 
sentences,” he Avrites, “ other examples of ^ chift are 
always written •+*. In the ^ chia of Shang-chia alone we 
find the form 0. And the names Pao I, Pao Ping, and 
Pao Ting are Avritten ” as in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. " The ^ 

[viz. dr] within the P wei is analogous with the ^ i, 
^ ping, and 'X ting Avithin the square bracket. But 
why they are composed with p and the square bracket 
we cannot tell. With regard to the form @ having 
the additional — above, this is the same as zl, the 
ancient shape of Jt slicing above. In the oracular 
sentences the group/’ illustrated in I'ig. 8, "sometimes 
occurs, and this is contracted to S in the same Avay as the 
characters ^ ti and sliih, etc., which w^ere composed 
with [the ancient scriptions of] Jl shang, have the latter 
sometimes in the form sometimes in — And 
Wang concludes, after some further observations upon 
.^he stages of his investigation, "that they constitute an 
iron proof (as he phrases it) that H and @ are J; ¥ 
shang chicL' 

There are twm or three minor points in the foregoing on 
which I differ from this ingenious scholar, especially his 
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apparent view that the single character 0 is also to be 
read sliang chia, whereas surely it can only be ^ chia 
simply. But his main tliesis seems indisputable. 

So then we must revise our rendering once more, and we 
shall now read/‘From Sliang-cliia down to Many Rearings 
sacrifice will be offered.'* 

But this still leaves the obscurity of the words to yil, 

Many Bearings/’ to be cleared up). Who w^as he, or who 
were they ? 

It is here that Wang Kuo-wei conies to our rescue wdth 
a really brilliant flash of intuition. The arguments by 
which he demonstrates the truth of liis discovery must be 
laid before the reader in full, but it will be convenient, 
before doing so, to state at once the net result. This 
result is that the two characters which I have transliterated 
to y lb are, in these texts, actually ^ to lion, and mean 
“ (bis) man}?^ successors So that we have, as our final 
rendering of the original sentence, this : “ From Shang-chia 
down to his many successors, sacrifice will be offered. ” 
This, of course, gives a completely intelligible and 
satisfactory explanation, if the reading as ^ hoii can be 
vindicated. It will be well, therefore, to follow the course 
of Wang Kuo-wefs own demonstration, which will be 
found on pp. 8-9 of No. 16 of tlie I Shn Ts'ung Flen, 
This is occasioned by a short text in the collection he was 
engaged in deciphering and annotating, Avhicli, except for 
three words, need not concern us now. A copy of these, 
made from tlm photographic rejmoduction on p. 3 of No. 13 
of the same Chinese Review, is shown in Fig. 9 of the 
Plate, and is deciphered by Wang as ^ fffl. 2j> Hou Tsu I. 

The decipherer opens with the statement that ^ 

^ that is, lion is interchangeable with ^ Am” 
There is nothing ne\v in that, and it need not detain us, 
nor need we linger over the passage immediately ensuing 
as to the identity of this sovereign, Hou Tsu I, in the 
dynastic list. 
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But what follows is arresting. '‘I find/’ says the 
writer, “ that in the oracular sentences the variants of the 
character hou are numerous. Sometimes it appeal's as 
Fig. 10, sometimes as Fig. 11, sometimes as Fig. 12 or 
Fig. 13, sometimes as Fig. 14, sometimes as Fig, 15.” To 
which let me add from my own collection a still more 
striking instance for his argument, seen in Fig. 16. 

“ All these characters,” he continues, ‘‘ are composed of 
wil, woman, and the figure of a child, ^ tzit, 
inverted, being the Shuo Wenfs character or ^ fu [so, 
according to Chinese authority, but not found as an 
independent character] ; sometimes with *{1: miL, mother, 
replacing ix. They depict childbirth ^ ^ ^ 

The groups of two or of three dots depict the amniotic 
fluid at the moment of birth, ^ M ^ ^ ft 4- 

Sometimes the character is formed with 'p, analogous in 
function with mu, mother, and nil, woman.” 

Strictly this last figure is a slightly?’ altered scription of 
^ man, and has usually survived in the li or modern 
script as p shih, corpse. 

^'Accordingly,” adds Wang, "speaking as regards the 
form of the character, this is the Shuo WeoVs ' occasional 
variant’ (eS ^ huot'i) ^ of the character yil, to vesiv, 
produce, the former being composed with ^ mei, viz. 

mu [for these are mere variants] and jjf, the inverted 
ancient shape of ^ tzit, son, and corresponding exactly to 
these [Bone] forms. Accordingly the act of childbirth is 
the original significance of this character.” (The signi- 
ficance of the character, let us note in passing, not the 
meaning of tlie word.) 

So far so good. The analysis of the character shows 
the outline of the mother, and below her the infant at 
delivery appearing in the natural or normal head 
presentation, while the dots represented above, at the 
side of or below it, symbolize the amniotic fluid. And 
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liere I may perhaps suggest a truer view of the element 
% usually believed after the Sliuo Wen to represent the 
character inverted, and exhibiting the hair of the 

new-born babe. But the hair at that time is not so 
marked a feature that it is likely to have been specially 
indicated, and Figs. 14 and 16 seem rather to point to the 
amniotic liquid as the real origin of the three strokes at 
the foot of 3g, 

And now returning to the main subject, all the fore- 
going refers to a variant of the character "g*, the spoken 
word corresponding to which is yil, not lion. How, 
then, does Wang Kuo-wei account for this discrepancy ? 
“Furthermore,” he proceeds, and we are reaching the vital 
links of his argument, “the figures,” Nos. 17, 18, and 19, 
“ all depict an inverted child behind a person,” ^ #J 
^ A He usesT^he odd wmrds tsai /lou, and 
not tsaij4n hsia, “ beneath a person,” because his argument 
requires the word “behind”, and continues: “Hence, by 
extension of meaning, was developed the sense of the 
word "after, later, posterior’, in the phrase ^ hsienhou, 
earlier and later, before and after, anterior and posterior. 
And by a further extension was evolved the sense of 
"successor', or "Prince who continues the body’, Hff 
The Shuo Wen's entry under )fff hou is, ‘A prince who 
continues the body. Depicts a human' figure. [The 
■wise prince, hou] distributes his commands and thus 
informs the Four Quarters [a quotation from the I King]. 
Hence the element i [sic] is composed with p— % one, 
and p h'on, mouth.’ ” The meaning of this sentence of 
the Shuo Wen's text as it now stands, being obscure and 
inconsistent, I have made shift with the English rendering 
as well as I could. Tuan Yii-ts’ai says the text has been 
garbled and added to. 

Wang Kuo-wei now resumes his own explanatory 
comments. ""Thus, the character ^ hou, originally 
depicting the human figure, the element y* should be an 
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erroneous alteration of [viz. jP shih^ a modification of 
the character A j^n, man], while P are also an 
erroneous alteration of the figure of an inverted child 
[viz. of 

This reconstruction of ^ hou from Fig. 19 is very 
attractive, and to me convincing, all the more so as no 
other example of the character of older date than the Han 
dynasty can be brought forward in competition. 

The argument now proceeds, “The constructive signi- 
ficance of the character ^ Jioil having original!}?- followed 
that of H yll, to rear, produce, in the course of develop- 
ment the later form of the sign for childbirth was 
specialized in the two shapes |f and yu, while the 
character for the word hmi, Prince Successor of the 

Blood, was specialized in the shape whereupon two 
characters had been created,^ and by a further erroneous 
" change the latter form became Jg* hoio, while for the 
syllable hoit, in the expression ^ ^ hsien hou, before 
and after, a further and separate type was used [viz. one 
constructed of quite other graphic elements]. The Shuo 
Wen then entered these forms under three different 
radicals [viz. under its 528th, 335th, and 34th], hut the 
fact is that the three characters H, and jg were 
originally one character, — 

^ [I have translated this literally, rendering ^ tzu 

by “character ” in both instances. But in that form it is 
not true, nor is it what Wang really wishes to say. If 
we rendered ^ by “word’’ in each case, the statement 
would be true, but would not adequately convey what the 
writer did wish to say. This is clearly that three now 
different characters, two of which are derived from the 
same original graphic type, while one, is not, all 

^ §1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 J5 1 W z: $i f| 

m ^ ^ ^ m ^ 
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I'epresent the same origina] -word menniiig ‘'after, 

later, successor ’h The translation given above is therefore 
faithful to the words and false to the intention of the 
writer. But such a result is inevitable if Chinese scholars 
will not learn to distinguish betAveen things so vitally 
unlike as written characters and spoken words,] 

We need not here follow Wang in the succeeding 
paragraphs, in which he seeks to identify the 
Hou Tsu I, or “ Later ancestor I with the Shang 
sovereign ^ afteiwards he resumes, ‘‘In 

the oracular sentences the character [viz. that shown 
in Figs. 10 to 15 of the Plate] is also used for the word 
Hou, Prince Successor of the Blood. There frequently 
occurs the sentence 0 -t ? 1 ^ ^ 'From Shang- 
cilia doAvn to liis many successors/ And, again, "J* S 
21 /pj ‘ day ting clioio approached with 

offerings the Five Sovereigns (or Princely Successors)’'' 
[see Yin Hsil SJtio CJii Kao Shih, vol. i, jo. 30], Wang 
then corroborates these uses of J§ lion from the Booh of 
History and the Odes, and concludes his argument by the 
statement, "Thus the men of Shang designated their 
forebears as lion. Hence the expression ^ to hoiv 
is similar to the expressions ^ ^ to tzw, the numerous 
children, ^ shih, the numerous officers, and ^ fj to 

fang, the numerous regions, that occur in the Book of 
History. And the expression 35. JS hon, the Five 
Princes, resembles the passage in the Odes, H ^ 
san hou tsai f ien, ' The Three Princes were in Heaven,' 
and that in the Book of History, H ^ M 
cliSng hung, ' When the Three Princes had accomplished 
their work.’ These passages are now adduced as 
equiA^alents in their significance, through their connexion 
with the hou of the phrase hsien lion % earlier and 
later, predecessors and successors.” 
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In the foregoing masterly little essay (so it seems to 
me), there are two points passed over in a regrettable 
silence by the Chinese scholar. One is that he ignores 
the fact that at some period there must have been a 
transfer of the character ffi from the word hou to the 
word 2 /u, to rear, to which it was already attached at any 
rate at the date of the Slmo Wen, The second is his 
silence on another fact recorded in Kanghsi's Dictionary, 
namely, that the characters for this syllable yll, to rear, 
have also an exceptional sound cho^u together with the 
special sense of ^ yin, descendants, successors. What 
bearing has this exceptional sound and sense of on the 
group of facts discussed above ? The sense accords with 
that of ^ or ^ hon, but the sound is irreconcilable 
with the sound of either hon or yii, and' could not have 
had a common phonetic parentage with either. Yet there 
would seem to be some unexplained relation. 

But apart from these matters of detail, Wang Kuo-wei's 
researches have been most fruitful. Let me summaxdze 
what he has brought to light on this topic alone. 

In the first place he has deciphered and made fully 
intelligible a hitherto inscrutable text frequently recurring. 

2. In doing so, he has determined a new variant of the 
character shang, identical in its abraded shape with 
^ i, one. 

3. He has also identified a sign sometimes not to be 
distinguished from, and always suggesting, the character 
[B fien, fields, and to hunt, with the well-known character 
^ chia, as to which I shall have something to say later. 

4. He has discovered that a sign which, according to 
the Shuo Wen, is a variant of yil, to rear, was in 
Shang times the written form of the word hou, after, 
later, successors ; and 

5. He has disclosed the true pictographic origin of 
the character ^ hou, and shown the stages by which 
the present misleading graphic wreck was reached. 
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To a felloW“ploughman in the stiff and stubborn clay of 
Chinese palaeography these successes perhaps appear more 
signal than they may to other people, hut in any case 
they well deserve to be made known to Occidental 
students. 

There are a few supplementary observations that 
I should like, in conclusion, to put on record in con- 
nexion with these decipherments of Mr, Wang Kuo-wei. 

The latter, in his equation of the apparent 0 t’ien 
character with what is now written ^ chiaj has offered 
no suggestion as to its constructive significance. I propose 
to do so now. 

I believe the designer of the earliest character for the 
word chia drew a crude outline of a hide cuirass, which, 
as Laufer has described at length in his Chinese Clay 
Figures, p. 174 et seq., was a cuirass made in imitation 
of a coat,” There exists a variant of the character, 
seemingly unknown to either Lo Ohen-yii or Wang 
Kuo - wei, several examples of which occur in my 
collection, one, H. 227, figured in the Plate, Fig. 20, 
being Shang-chia. This may perhaps be regarded as 
a transition form between the cross ~ in - a- rectangle 
variants and the figure — earlier in type, if not in time — 
about to be described, the original of which appears on 
a bronze styled the Ch’u I with an inscription 

reproduced in facsimile in the Chun Ku Iac Chin W^ii, 
vol. vii, p. 16. The character stands second in Fig. 21 
of the Plate. This passage Wu Shih-fen, the author 
of the above Avork, transcribed as ^ ^ ^ , tz'u 

[sic] hun mien lean ho, (I) bestow on you the robe 
and cap of ceremony and the shield and halberd.” But 
a later and very sound critic, Sun I-jang 
his Kn Chou Shih Z "jg* fg jU, pt. p. 17, has 
proposed an admirable emendation, much approved by 
some subsequent scholars, by reading ^ ^ chia chon, 
cuirass and helmet,” in place of robe and cap of 
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ceremony a change which conforms better to the form 
of tlie cliaracters and the spirit of the text. Sun analyses 
the second character as from gJc clothing, and the 
contained T-shaped element which he considers to be 
tp cilia contracted. If that be so, the sign would 
correspond to the modern character read both cliia 
and lisia, a jacket, rather than to Kp alone. Tlie relation- 
ship of form between this example from the Ch’li I Bronze 
and the cross-in-a-rectangle compound of the Bones is not 
altogether clear. Can it be that whereas the old scription 
of ^ i, clothing, shows the two sleeves, the ancient 
corslet or cuirass was made like a waistcoat, and being 
sleeveless was represented by a simple diamond-shaped 
or oval outline ? 

However this may be, it seems tolerably certain that 
the ancient pictographic form of ^ chia was modelled 
upon a cuirass or corslet rather than upon a flower-bud, 
as the author of the Slino Wen asserts in the statement 
that the character chia, Fig. 3, ^ ^ M 

“is composed with wood capped with the figure of a 
bud-scale.” And strong confirmation of the corslet view 
is furnished by the character arms, military 

equipment. The Lesser Seal of this is Fig. 22, composed 
of the two elements ^ ko, halberd, and ^ ckia, cuirass. 
As neither of these elements can be used as a phonetic in 
£f character pronounced jung, it is obvious that they are 
both present for their ideographic value, and in that 
capacity they serve very appropriately, whereas the 
combination of halberd and jiowGr-h%id is meaningless. 

Here we must stop, but it is to be hoped that ^ve 
have not heard the last of Wang Kuo-w'ei’s revelations. 
Meantime, more insight to his penetrating eye ; more ' 
power to his hermeneutic elbow 1 
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Geographical Notes 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE 

Was Obopus the Classical Fame op Caeohemish? 

rpHE name of the important Seleucid city yvhich occupied 
the site of the ancient Carchemish is still uncertain. 
German scholars have identified it with the Oropus or Europus 
of classical geography, but as is pointed out by Commander 
Hogarth, who has discussed the question very fully in 
Carchemish, pt. i, pp. 19 sqq. (1914), if Oropus is identified 
with the town placed by the Peutinger Table between Birejik 
and the Sajur, and this again is identified with Carchemish, 
the mileage attached to it will not agree with the actual 
facts. There is the further difliculty that, although one of 
the modern names given to the site is Jerabis,. which could 
be derived from Oropus, or rather its later Greek deformation 
Eiiropus, the more usual and probably older name is Jerablus, 
which is Hierapolis. 

But there is yet another difficulty. Ammianns Marcellinus 
(xiv, 8) states that one of the chief cities of Northern Syria 
in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates was Hierapolis, which 
was also called Ninus. The codices (Vaticanus and Petrensis) 
read Hieraj^oli xieterenmno, which has hitherto been wrongly 
emended. But it is evident that the first n should be u, as is 
so frequently the case in MSS,, it or v standing here, as else- 
where, for v{el). Hence the original text will have been 
Hierafoli vetere v{cl) Nino, '' the older Hierapolis or Ninus.’^ 
The later Plierapolis was the modern Membij, where the 
archaeological remains are not ‘earlier than the Seleucid era, 
and which after the foundation of its temple inherited the 
traditions and name of the more ancient city. This explains 
why Membij (Mabug, Bambyke) is unknown^ to the Assyrian 
inscriptions. 
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My decipherment of the so-called Hittite hieroglyphic m- 
scriptions (which are really those of theKaskians and Cilicians) 
has cleared up the origin of the name Ninus. Nana or Nina was 
the water-goddess {ni signifying '' water ” in Hittite) ; hence 
Nana, the mother of Attys, is said to have been a water-nymph, 
the daughter of the Eiver Sangarios, a name which appears 
in that of the Sajur, Assyrian Sagura, Sangura, south of 
Carchemish. IntheCarchemish texts the name of Nana is fre- 
quently replaced by the picture of a horse’s head, with or without 
the phonetic complement ana. The belief in a water-horse 
has spread from the country where the horse was first 
domesticated throughout Western Asia and Europe, and in 
our own island has produced the kelpie or water-spirit of 
the Highlands, which assumes a horse’s form. The Greek 
hijppocampus or water-horse has played a conspicuous part 
in art, and the old belief is still embodied in the name of the 
hippopotamus of Egypt. Carchemish was not only situated 
on the banks of the Euphrates, it also commanded the chief 
ford of the high road from east to west, and it was therefore 
ajppropriate that it should have been called '' the city of 
Nana ”. In the texts a synonym of Karhamisiyas^ a 
Carchemishian,” is Nand-tis and Nind-tis, a Ninian.” The 
statement of Ammianus Marcellinus has thus been fully 
verified. 

And now to return to Oropus. In the geographical list 
of Eamses III at Medinet Habu, the names of Mitanni and 
Carchemish are followed by Uru with the determinative of 
place. Uru is the Assyrian uru the city ”, which with the 
Mitannian definite suffix would be written Uru-pi. The 
suffix is found in a good many geographical names in that 
part of the world — Tunip, for instance, by the side of Tuna, 
Til-Barsip, by the side of Tulburs, etc. In Uru-pi, accordingly, 
I see the origin of the Greek Oropus. 

According to Stephanus of Byzantium Oropus was 
''formerly called Tel-missos”. Is Tel-missos intended for 
Carchemish, ifeZ taking the place of toA’a, which was identified 
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with the Aramaic K3 "i:d “the citadel” ? la WAT. iii, 
66, Oh. d 33 the name of Carchemish is actually written 
Kaf'ku-{AN)mas, “ the citadel of (the god) Mas/' ^ and we 
know from the Old Testament that such etymological puns 
were common in the ancient Semitic world. In this case it 
would appear that the Karkamish uru of the Egyptian List 
was interpreted as meaning “ the city of Carchemish ", and 
not that Carchemish and “ the city ” were separate places. 
On the other hand, according to Shalmaneser III, Pitru, the 
Pethor of the Old Testament, called Pdri in the geographical 
list of Thothmes III, lay a little to the south of Carchemish, 
between that city and the Sajur, and Pitru may be a Mitannian 
or Asianic word for “city”. In Vannic patari signifies 
“ city ”, and seems to be the same word as the Pteria of 
Herodotus, usually supposed to be the district of Boghaz 
Keui, though we are told that it was near Sindpe. At all 
events, the word teira in one or more of the Asianic languages 
had that signification ; thus we have Teira, Thya-teira, by 
the side of Thyla, Adrianu-therai, Tdmeno-thyra, Grimeno- 
thdra, Das-teira, by the side of Das-Tarkon and Das-menda, 
etc.,^ to which must be added the Khata-tirra of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Some of the coins of Tarsus, again, have the 
inscription oprvyo-dTjpa, which cannot signify “quail-hunt ", 
but must be a Greek form of some such name as 
Artuga-teira. Artug is named in the geographical lists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties. Since 
the ideograph of “ city ” has the phonetic complement -ri 
in the cuneiform texts of Boghaz Keui, we may conclude that 
in the Hittite language spoken there the full word was either 
teiri or patari.^ The Greek Kybis-tra always appears as 

^ Nin-lil is said to be “the queen of heaven of Carchemish’’. Her 
Hittite name was Khebe or Khiba. 

^ Ramsay, Gities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ p. 144. 

^ The name of the Lycian city Patara would not be connected if 
Stephanus of Byzantium is right in saying that it was the Lycian word 
for “a chest”. Pteria reappears, letter for letter, in Puterias, which 
an inscription of the Vannic king Menuas (Sayce, xxxiii) gives as the 
JRAS. JANUARY 1921. 4 
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Khubis-na, ‘‘ tbe land of Khubis/’ in tbe cuneiform inscriptions 
of Bogbaz Keui and Assyria ; in a Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscription found af Andaval (Messerschmidt, Corpus 
inscriptionum Hettiticarum, xxxi, C) it is written Ku-hi-is-s-a 
mias, "Hhe city of Kubis/’ where the compound ideograph 
mias would have been read teiri in the language in which 
that word was used. The lengthened form teirya would have 
become repa (for 'repya) in Greek, and so the ~tra which 
we find in Asianic geographical names of the later period. 

All this leads me to the conclusion that the name Uru-pi 
was employed in a double sense. Originally it would have 
denoted the township south of Carchemish, known to us as 
Pethor, but since Carchemish was par excellence the city of 
that region the title came to be attached to it, and eventually 
passed to the Greeks under the forms of Or6pus and Eur6pus. 
The double employment of the name would explain why the 
Peutinger Table (1) does not name the station between 
Birejik and the Sajur, and (2) gives a mileage which suits 
the site of Pethor but not the site of Carchemish. 

In the sixth century Europus, which '' pojDular etymology ’’ 
substituted for Oropus, appears as Aghropos and Aghripos 
in Syriac documents. Aghripos could easily have yielded 
an Arabic Jerabas or Jerbas by assimilation to Jerablfis, 
i.e. Hierapolis, which must therefore have been the more 
customary name of the place, and Jerabas would naturally 
pass into Jerabis, the normal plural of a word Jerbas. 
Dr. Trowbridge, the head of the American College at Aintab, 
told me many years ago that some of his converts who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Jerablfis had informed him that 

ancient name of Palu on the northern bank of the Euphrates (the 
modern Murad-su), about midway between Malatiyeh and Van. It 
lay near Gupa, the Assyrian Kuppu, Khuz^na (new Khozan), which is 
probably the Khuzarina of the Assyidans, and Aassa, called Aassata in 
the inscriptions of Boghaz Keui. A variant form of the w'ord teira 
probably recurs in Qulbi-tarris, one of the cities of Melitene conquered 
by the Vannic king Sarduris II (Sayce, 1). Qulbi-tarris must be the 
Kholma-dara of classical geography, Qulbi or Kholma being the deity 
Khalmis of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. % 
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JeraMiis was the “Arabic’’ and Jerabis the “Turkish” 
name. Many of the places in that part of the world bear double 
names, as I learned when I was travelling there ; the first 
village I passed after leaving Bab, for instance, was called 
Keb^sin by the Arabs and Bash-Keui by the Turks, and an 
old city site near the ford across the Sajur was known as 
Tel Mansfir to the Turks and Tel el-Yansul (also pronounced 
Yansur and Yansub) to the Arabs. 

By way of conclusion I must add that the Mitannian -pi 
was also pronounced -wi, and could therefore be represented 
in cuneiform by -mi. In fact, the non-Semitic absence of 
distinction between m and w in Assyrian is one of several 
examples of Mitannian or Hittite influence that can be 
indicated upon Assyro-Babylonian. Sir W. M. Ramsay has 
shown that m, 6, and w are interchangeable in the geographical 
names of Asia Minor, and in the cuneiform texts the same 
name can be written with w, w, 6, and p. The character 
has the various values of mi^ p% wi, and yi. Consequently, 
Uru-pi could also appear, in script as Uru-mi, Uru-ma, and the 
question, therefore, arises whether “the Hittite soldiers, 
Kaskians and Urumians ”, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I 
as having occupied Subarti or Northern Syria — not to be 
confounded with the Supria of the Assyrian period^ — did 
not come from Carchemish. ’Urma (the modern Uriim), a 
little north of Carchemish, is already named in the geographical 
List of Thothmes III (No. 208 and perhaps 313), ^ while in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic texts the writers describe themselves as 
Kaskians. Thus, in the earliest text yet found at Carchemish, 
Yakhanas, who gave his name to the conquered district 
of Yakhan, calls himself not only “ a Hittite ” {Khat-tu- 
wias), but also “ a Kaskian ” (Ki-is-Jca-a-ni-is), and he 
further takes the titles of a follower of the god Tarkus and of 
“ the Sun-god of the Kaskian land 

^ In a Boghaz Keui text {Keilsckriftfexte mis Boglmzkoi^ i, 22, Bev. 6) 
tbe land of Subari comes between Aleppo (Klialba) and Kinza. 

2 Maspero identifies it with the Greek XJrma Gigantos. Gigantos 
is probably an echo of the old name of the district Gagati. 
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The City oe Buesakhanda 

^ In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
December, 1915, I have transliterated and translated an 
interesting cuneiform text discovered in 1913-14 by the 
German excavators in the house of the Hittite Resident 
at Tel el-Amarna. The text, which is in the Hittite form of 
cuneiform script, contains a semi-legendary account of a 
campaign of Sargon of Accad in the later Cilicia, and was the 
first tablet of a series which seems to have been devoted to 
the earlier history of Asia Minor. The chief objective of 
Sargon’s campaign was the city of Bursakhanda, which was 
situated on a mountain, and from which he brought back 
to Babylonia two species of fig-tree, vines, roses {wurtinnu), 
and other northern plants, as well as the ulpanu or lupanit, 
the nature of which is unknown. That the campaign of 
Sargon was a fact is now proved by Dr. Forrer’s discovery of 
a tablet from Boghaz Keui, at present at Berlin, which records 
the invasion of eastern Asia Minor by a king of the dynasty 
of Akkad, and its repulse by the combined forces of the 
kingdoms of Kanes, Khatti, and Kursaura, the Garsaura of 
classical geography. 

Another Boghaz Keui tablet, which embodies the annals 
of the Hittite king Telibinus, and has been translated by 
Professor Hrozny, informs us that Khattusilis I, the founder 
of the Khattu empire, conquered the Cilician cities of 
Khubis-na, Tfiwanuwa, Kenassa, Landa, Zallara, Barsu- 
khanta, and Lu . . . na. Khubis-na is known to us from the 
Ass 3 ;Tian inscriptions, which show that it was the classical 
Kybis-tra ; Tuwanuwa is the neighbouring Tyana ; L^^nda 
may be the Leandis of Ptolemy ; and Nenassa reminds us 
of the classical Nanessos. Lu . . . na may be the Lamena of 
Shalmaneser III, which lay between Tanakun (ThanakS) 
and Tarsus, and was probably the Lapana of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. Barsukhanta is evidently the Bursakhanda of the 
Sargon legend, and will have been in the vicinity of Kybistra 
and Tyana, that is to say on one of the northern heights of 
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the Biilgar -Dagh. UmiamisUj where Sargon is said to have 
spent his third year, will have been on the coast of the Gulf 
of Antioch, possibly where the I6ne of Stephanus Byzantinus 
was situated. It is possible that Barsukhanda should be 
identified with the city of [B]arrukhunda, which Tiglath- 
pileser I places in the province of Qumani. In KAB. iv, 13, 
Obv. 47, the name is written Barsukhuntas. 

Javan 

In Gen. x, 2, 4, Javan is the brother of Tubal and Meshech 
in Eastern Asia Minor, and the father of Elishah — ^the Alasia 
of the cuneiform records, whose name was preserved in that 
of the Aleian (== Alesyan) plain of Greek geography, as well 
as of Tarshish or Tarsus, of Kittim and of Rodanim, that is 
to say Cyprus and Rhodes. The geographical position 
assigned to him is confirmed by notices in Greek writers. 
StepEanus of Byzantium tells us that the Syrian Antioch 
was built on the site of the ancient I6ne, and the Periplus 
Maritima states that the town at the mouth of the Pyramus, 
afterwards known as .Kephalos, was also called lone. In 
accordance with this Kedrenos states that the older name 
of Antioch was lopolis. The Egyptian officer Amon-emffieb 
in the time of Thothmes III describes ‘'the land of Mount 
Uan as being to the west of Aleppo, and in the Second ’’ 
Arzawan letter in the Tel el-Amarna collection Labaia calls 
himself memis-ta Dan-wannas, ^4hy spokesman of the land of 
Uan’’ (Knudtzon, 32, 2). In an Assyrian geographical 
list the name appears as Yaena (WAI. ii, 53, 8), the country 
of Yaena being preceded by tbe country of Cilicia (Khilakku) 
and followed by the country of Malatiyeh (Melidi). Yaena 
bj^ the side of Uan presents the same vowel-change as the 
Heb. ydyin, wine,” Assjuian inu, by the side of ohor^ 
vinu7n. In fact it is possible that the country took its name 
from the vine ; there was a city of Oinoandos somewhere in 
that part of the world. Mr. Tomkins was probably right in 
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identifying the XJanai of the geographical list of Thothmes III 
(No. 145) with Uan. 

Kas and Kusa 

The country of Kasi ”, also written Kasi and Kasse, 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, has been erroneously identified 
with the Kassite people of Babylonia, and supposed to repre- 
sent Babylonia, Babylonia, however, is always called Kar- 
duniyas in the tablets, and the name of Kasi is given only 
(1) to Cush or Ethiopia (Knudtzon, 49.50 ; in 131. 13 it is matdti 
Kasi, '' the lands of Cush ”), and (2) to a district which adjoined 
Mitanni, Naharaim, and the Hittites. Thus, in Knudtzon 
76. 15 it is coupled with Mitanni, in 116. 71 we have Mitanni, 
Ka^i, and the Hittites, and in 288. 36 it is joined with 
Nakhrima or Naharaim. It thus corresponds with '' the 
country of Kus^ ” of the Assyrian texts. A letter published 
by Dr. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1881, p. 13, informs us that the cities of Qarn^ — ^the 
Kama and Atu-geren of the Egyptian geographical lists — 
Dana, Kullania (the Biblical Calneh), Arpad, and I^ana> 
were all situated in the country of the Kus& or Kuseans, 
which must, therefore, have comprised that part of Northern 
Syria which lay immediately to the north of Naharaim. 
In the larger Hittite ” hieroglyphic inscription from 
Hamath, line 1, as copied by myself from the original stone, 
the king calls himself king of the land of Kus ” {Kusi-mia), 
and in the Carchemish inscriptions one of the royal titles is 
king of Kas ” or Kus ” {Kusannas), It is worth notice 
that the first part of the name of the conqueror from 
Naharaim who subjugated Palestine in the twelfth century 
B.c. was Chushan (Judges iii, 8), which would exactly 
correspond with Kusanna(s), of the land of Kus.” In any 
case, the name of the Kus§i was preserved in classical times 
in that of Mons Casius. 

The Lead-mines op Eably Asia Minoe 

The Cappadocian tablets, which belong to the age of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur (b.o. 2400), show that the mining and 
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export of lead was one of the chief industries carried on at 
Ganis, now Kara Eyuk, 18 kilometres K.E. of Kaisariyeh. 
According to a tablet in my possession the lead was exported 
to Assyria {mat A-sur), and from thence distributed throughout 
the Near East. The names are given of a good many of the 
places in which the metal was found. Among them are Abe, 
Amas, Nakhur (evidently the Semitic Nahor), Sasakki, Saxniga, 
and perhaps Lui^i and Niri, to which a fragment in my 
possession adds Zanuki. Another fragment belonging to 
myself refers to “ a man of Abe ” (A-he-im), 




A Short Anthology of Guran Poetry 

By Majob E. B. SOANE, C.B.E. 

rpHE Anthology is a manuscript furnished by Dr. Sa^^id, of 
Sina, to the British Museum, numbered Or. 6444 ; the 
writer is working from a photographic reproduction made for 
him in 1908 by order of Mr. A. G. Ellis. 

The distance from the Oriental Department of the British 
Museum and absence of sufficient books of reference — ^this 
article is being written in Sulaimania, South Kurdistan — is 
a handicap on adequate comparison of words. 

The Anthology is a collection made at Sina by AbduT 
Murrain, son of Jamalu'd Din, Mubayyinul Mulk, between the 
years of A.i). 1783 and 1785, and contains specimens of the 
work of twenty-severj. poets, and a number of fragments 
classified according to the final letter of the rhyme. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the dates of any but 
a very few of the poets, who were all natives of Sina and 
the district of Aoraman on the Perso-Turkish frontier, which 
secluded mountain mass is still the home of the Gurani 
language, and where many more interesting manuscripts are 
still to be found. 

The period during which the collection was made was that 
of the semi-independent Vali of Ardalan Khosrii Khan, who, 
like his predecessors, encouraged an entourage of poets and 
litterateurs, in which he wms imitated by the Sultans of 
Aoraman-i-Takht, who, though subject to him, were semi- 
independent, as they are to-day. 

After the rise of the Qajar dynasty, Ardalan fell from its 
high estate, and as the family grew effete, married Persian 
ladies, and lost power, the Court was dispersed and the writing 
of the Guran language (which had for years been only 
artificially kept alive in Sina by its recognition as the official 
language) fell into disfavour and ceased. 
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Gurani is a dying language. It was in all probability 
but a dialect of Persian at the Arab conquest, and owing to 
its location in tbe mountainous districts of the Kermanshah 
and Ardalan provinces, escaped both the grafting of Arab 
words and the development and change which ensued in 
Modern Persian. 

It was not, however, to exist undisturbed. The seventeenth 
century saw the rise to power of the Kurdish princes of 
Kawandiz, Bitlis, Amadia, and the Kurd Sardars of the MukrL 
The tribes on the Turkish side shared in the spirit of conquest 
exhibited at the time by the Turks, and took the opportunity 
to spread westwards and southwards into Persia, absorbing 
some populations and driving others farther into the moun- 
tains. The most notable historical example of the Kurd 
invasion is Zuhab. Here Abdal the Bajilan from the 
Khoshnaw district, at the head of a body of tribesmen, 
emigrated to Zuhab and the lands now Imown as Juanrud. 
They found living there a confederation of tribes which they 
promptly reduced and gave them the Kurmanji name of 
Guran, meaning bondmen ” and “ peasants which name 
is to-day that of a large heterogeneous collection of tribal 
elements in the locality. As time went on sections of Kurd 
tribes adopted the habits of the newly named Guran and 
shared with them their winter and summer habitats. The 
■result is to-day that the so-called Guran tribe of Zutiab and 
Juanrud contains two distinct elements — ^the Kurd sections, 
all Sunni Muslims, speaking their own Kurmanji, and the 
Guran” original sections, mostly Ali Allahi, non Muslim by 
faith, and speaking the “ Gurani ”. The Bajilan family itself 
has so well preserved the original condition that to-day the 
members of '‘begzadas ” of Bajilan speak Kurmanji, while the 
tribe formed of the original inhabitants of Zuhab plain speak 
a dialect of Gurani. 

In Ardalan gradual penetration was more the rule, and it 
is a matter of history that by a.d. 1650 the bulk of the 
population already spoke Kurmanji, which is now the language 
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of the capital, Siua town. In. short, to-day the Gurani is 
spoken only by the tribes of Aoraman, Eijab, Kanduleh (near 
Kermanshah), and the original sections of the Sinjabi, G-iiran, 
and Bajilan tribes, representing but a small fraction of the 
population, and among these it is dying out, KurmanjI 
taking its place. 

The Gurani language itself has been termed a Kurdish 
dialect. It is, however, not so at all. Kurmanji has its 
characteristic grammatical forms, vocabulary, and idiom 
which have nothing in common with Guram. The latter, 
however, shows in its grammatical forms that it is but a 
Persian variant, long separated from the mother tongue, and 
having borrowed widely in more recent times both from 
Kurmanji and from Persian. It is the most northerly of the 
group of Persian dialects represented by Luristan and comes 
very close to the Lur languages of extreme northern Luristan. 
At the same time it is the least afiected by later Modem 
Persian, or else split earlier from the original mother tongue. 

The dialect of Gurani spoken by the Guran ’’ tribes varies 
in some numerous minor details, but preserves the main 
characteristics, the most conspicuous of which is the aversion 
to initial which it turns to w-, or has, perhaps, never used 
at all. 

Houtum Schindler, who made extensive studies on Aryan 
dialects in Persia, mentions the Gurani language as spoken by 
the tribe and by the people of Kerind and Biwanij. He, 
however, erroneously includes among the Gurani-spealdng 
tribesmen the Nairzhi and Taishai ('^Nirizi Taischi’’), who 
are Kurds speaking Kurmanji.^ The words and sentences he 
quotes show that the modern Gurani tends increasingly to 
.absorb Modern Persian and Kurmanji words and to lose its 
individuality. The Gurani of the Anthology is very much less 
influenced by outside languages. 

A further proof of the relation of Gurani to Modern 

^ ‘'Beitrage zum Kurdischen Wortschatze,” in the Journal of the 
Deutschen Morgenlaiidischen Gesellschaft. 
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Persian is the resemblance seen here and there with such 
dialects as that of So and other well-preserved Persian 
dialects in the interior. 

it 

Still more interesting than its connexion with the dialects 
of Persia are some imj)ortant fea,tiires it shares with the 
peculiar Zaza language of mid-Kurdistan. This latter, a 
non-Kurmanji language, while it has borrowed very widely 
from Kurmanji, is of the same class as Gurami, but unaffected 
by New Persian, and in some features represents a better 
preserved specimen of what Gurani may once have been. With 
Gurani it shares the repugnance to initial giving initial w- 
where Avestic and Old Persian have initial hw^ hv. Unlike 
Gurani, however, it is archaic in its numerals, particularly 
giving such words as hirye for three and das for “ ten 

Abbreviations. — The following are adopted in the text : — 
OP Old Persian. 

Av Avestic. 

Phi Pahlavi. 

NP New Persian. 

Kur Kurmanji, the language of the Kurds. 

Kan Kandulai, a Gurani dialect spoken near Kermanshah, 
GuT Tribal Gurani. 

R Rijabi and Biwaniji dialects of Gurani. 

A Modern Aoramani. 

Lk Leki of Kermanshah district. 

L North Luri. 

Z Zaza. 

S Dialect of So near Isfahan. 

M Mazanderani. 

The specimens quoted are taken at random from the- 
Anthology. The verse form throughout is the same ; couplets, 
some series of which rhyme. The poem form does not fall 
into any of the categories of conventional Persian poem form, 
being but a succession of couplets with internal rhyme,, 
though the rhyme occasionally persists through several 
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couplets. A feature of the poems is the introduction in some 
cases by a defective couplet, the first line of which forms 
part of the second line, as : — 

Ydmn Idll dm 
Aru je Idldn ajab IdU dm 

Shinn 7iishteran 
Na dor i didash hazdr nIsMeran 

Shirin nedwd 

Pai sufta dildn sliang nedwd 

The metres are natural ones, and, like the poem forms, do 
not conform to Persian rules, which gives the verse a freer 
swing and more natural cadence. Like most Lur and Kurd 
songs, they should be heard sung for the metre to be 
appreciated. 

Specimen 1. — ^Foho 11 of manuscript. Shaikh Ahmad 
Takhti of Aoraman i Takht, circa a.d. 1640. Three 
verses to Autumn. 

Hawr i no dmd kham posh o namln 
Min durin wildt'o dard muhtamln. 

Tdje hawr mabu yeh qatra rezdn 
Min je didam sel hundw horezdn. 

Nam i nd pdiz o kham hijrdn hakht 
Magirdn hi gird jastal sang sakJit 

Translation 

New clouds have come, grief enveloping and moist 
I [am] from a far land, overwhelmed with sorrow. 

No sooner will the clouds let fall a drop 

Than from my eyes a torrent of blood-tears will outpour. 

The dews of new autumn and the griefs of the exile 
Close around one’s soul a hard rock. 

Notes on Text 

I have only noticed words calling for attention as different 
from NP. Ordinary NP words or Arabic loan-words are 
assumed to be known. 
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Verse 1, line 1. 

hawr^ “ cloud/’ ’ This form is met with throughout Kur 
and L. Of, Av awra, Phi avar^ S awr, R ? A, Lk licmr. 

dmd. 3rd peis. sing. pret. ind. of infin, dmdn, to come/’ 
A purely Gurani and L word. Kan, E, A, GuT dmdn, Z dme. 

hliam^ “ grief/’ Hardening of initial g%- to hh- is common 
to L Gurani and Kur ; cf. hdhli^ ddhh, etc. 

narnin^ “ possessing moisture.” The attributive suffix 
-m is common to Guram as to NP. 

Line 2. 

wildty Arabic wildyat, the usual Guram form of the word. 
Verse 2, line 1. 

je, from.” NP az, OP hacha, Av Jiaeha, Phi aj, Kan the, 
R je, Z sa, se. Kur does not use the word except in the 
northern dialects in the form zhe, meaning “ for ”. 

mabd. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of huin, 'Ho become.” 
Ko non-NP dialect uses the NP root sliav, every one has 
preserved the use of root bu, Av Phi bu. 

Line 2. 

Mndw, ** bloodwater.” NP hhundh. The use of initial 
h and w where NP shows kh will be frequently remarked, 
Av vohuni^ GuT 7^wn, A, Lk, R khun^ Z goen. 

horezdn, 3rd pers. pi. pret. ind. from infin. horezd% " to 
rise, come up, and forth.” This verb, which is non-existent 
in NP, is common to many dialects, but does not exist in 
Kur. It is a compoimd of kor and ezdn. The prefix lior, 
though ' an uncommon variant of Av /ra-, Phi far-, js met 
with in various forms in other dialects. The root ez is 
apparently the Gurani variant of Av root sta, Cf. NP bar 
khdstan, Kur hal stdn, Lk lioresdn, Kan, R, A horezdn, 
Z weristdn, L virisan, Maz roots fares, ores, vores, virisht. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

maglrdn, 3rd pers. pi. pres. ind. of girdn, " to take.” In 
conjunction with the next word, bigird, means '' to close- 
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round, envelop”. The use of the tense particle m- is 
characteristic of Gurani and L, as opposed to the Kur da-, a-. 

jasta, “ being, entity.” I can find no parallel in NP for 
this word, which is frequently seen in Gurani. Kan does 
not use it. Justi, in a note on Houtum Schindler, suggests 
the comparison with NP hliajastali, for which I can see no 
justification. 

Specimen 2, by the same author as 1. Two verses to 
Autumn. 

Am hhazdnl zard bdmam wind 
Kafta hi na llw i tdfgul mlTid, 

Ahsasli dldr hi na guldw i tdf 
Chimdn min madldm na ml jam i sdf. 

Translation 

To-day, of yellow-crested autumn I could see, 

Fallen on the lip of the torrent pool, a picture. 

Its likeness was visible in the pool of the torrent : 

Thus could I see it on the surface of the smooth plane. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

dru, to-day.” Most L dialects use I for the demonstrative 
in the words “to-day”, ''this year”, etc. Kur uses its 
characteristic am-. Av d, lid, Phi e, S, R, Kan am, A, Z aro. 
The Gurani has lost the final consonant of Av mocJi and Phi 
roj, roch. Kur roj, rozli, rocJi. 
kliazdnl zard hdm, “ yellow-covered autumn.” 

-am wind, “ to me visible.” lolnd is probably a loan-word 
from NP hind, though the initial w is more faithful to the 
original v- of Av ^vaen, OP ^vain. 

Line 2. 

Jcafta, “ fallen.” Part, past of Icaftin, which is common to 
Kur and Gurani. Where NP, following Phi, has adopted the 
particle d with the significance “ down ”, plus Vfat, pat 
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fall ”3 Kur has taken a prefixial k- with the same root. 
Possibly Grurani has borrowed it from Kur. 

h%. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. hlan^ ‘‘ to be.” 
Kur inf. hun. The form hlan is common to all the non-Kur 
languages, Kan, L, Lk, R, Z, 6 uT, 
na, on, by, at.” Common to all GuranI and some L 
dialects. A connexion is suggested with the Av ni-, OP niya-, 
down,” used in connexion with verbs. Kur la. 

Uwj '' lip.” Kur, GuT, E, A, Uw, S lew, NP lab. 
idf, “ torrent, spate.” Cf. Phi tofdni\ violent, strong.” 
A, R Kur Idf. 

gul, a pool.” A word commonly used in all L, Gurani, 
and South Kur. Apparently a loan-word from Turldsh geul. 

mind, ''a likeness,” from Vman, ''remain, resemble.” 
Parallel to NP mdnand. 

Verse 2 , line 1 . 

aksash, aks-ash, "its likeness.” Aks is an Arabic loan- 
word through NP. Ash is used by all Lur and NP dialects, 
as well as by NP. It does not exist in Kur. The consistent 
use of enclitic -ash is one of the features of Gurani which lead 
to its classification with, and as relation of, NP, as opposed 
to connexion with Kur, whose independence of NP and its 
allies becomes increasingly evident on close study. In this 
case the adherence to OP -shaiy, -$h, by NP and allied 
languages is little more faithful in form to origin than the 
Kur -1, -e to the Av -hi, -hd. 
didr, " visible.” NP diddr, 

guldw, gul-dw. Water lying in a hollow. See gul above. 
Line 2 . 

chimdn, "thus.” Cf. NP chindn, Kur has no similar 
word. 

madidm. 1 st pers. sing. ind. past imper. from ^Idi, " see.” 
NP mididam, Gurani and L form the imperfect tense by 
the addition of -Id- to the root and before the enclitic pro- 
nominal ending. 
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ml jam i sdf^ the face of a smooth plane/’ NP metaphor 
borrowed entire. 

Specimen 3. — ^Folio 12 and 13. Muhammad Qiili Sulaiman^ 
date unknown. Six verses to Autumn. 

Khazdnl hi chdhh 
Am dim hi cliam Tdiazdnl hi chdhh. 

Rangish pai nahl dardlnasli ddkh 
Min dar sdtje dil hlshdm dir dhh. 

Pirsdm hai hliazdn rang i haqam wena 
Zarrl ddhJi i dard i jefd i min pai na. 

Sd hiwdcha paim tuje chi hdrl 
Pesa rang i sdf i hldarddn ddrl. 

Wdtish hai lewa i dil i pahhm para 
Min hun i zdmam kaftan na chdra. 

Tu mdchl hi dard har has hi dard hu 
Shd allah chanl garr hi zukKal gard hu. 

Translation 
Autumn wounded : 

To-day I saw with my eyes Autumn wounded. 

It had not its colour, because of its painful scar. 

I then from my heart heaved a fiery sigh. 

I asked : Oh, Autumn, of hue like logwood dye. 

Apply to it a little of the pains of my suffering.” 

Then said he to me : '' What, then, art thou ? 

Thpu hast a clear colour like that of the care-free/’ 

He said : “ Oh, Deceiver of the torn-hearted, 

The blood of my wound it is fallen on my face. 

Thou callest care-free whoever hath this ill ? 

Please God ! with flames may he be burned to charcoal ash.” 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

chdkh^ a wound.” An unusual word. 

JKAS. JANUAKY 1921. 


5 
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Line 2. 

dm. See Specimen 2. 

dim. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. from infin. dlan^ “ to see/" 
cham, eyes.’" Cf. S, E, Lk cliam^ Z cMm, A cho, Kur chaw^ 
clidf. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

rangisli, mngi-sh^ “ its colour.” 

'pai nobly to it ” or on it ”, was not Cf. Av paitiy. 
OP apiyy Pkl pat, Kan, GuT, A, Lk pai, Kur pe. 

dardlnash ddhh. An inversion wkich would be in prose 
ddhh i dardlnasliy '' its painful wound,” the word ddhh (NP 
ddgh)y a scar,” being used in this meaning. 

Line 2. 

min. 1st pers. pron. NP alone of Aryan languages in 
Persia and Turkey shows man, all others mm, except Kur, 
which preserves Av azem in the form of az, with dative and 
accusative mm, me ; and Caspian Talish dialects, as, az. 
dor sdt Borrowed from NP dor sd'at, instanter.” 
hlshdm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. Jclshdn, “ tO' 
pull, draw, suffer, etc.” NP hashldan, Kan, L, GuT, A, Lk, 
E hlshdn, Z V hish, Kur heshdn. 

dir, fire.” Av atdr, dtarsh, OP dtar, softened in obsolete 
NP to odor. E, Kan, GuT, S dir, A dgir, Z ddir, Kur dgir. 
dhh, '' woe ! ” 

Verse 3, line 1. 

pirsdm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. pirsdn, to ask."^ 
rang i haqam, “ the colour of log-wood, or red dye.” 
wena, like.” Cf. NP gfind, Kan, GuT wena. 
qoai no, “ put on it ! ” No is the imperative of nldn, “ to 
place.” Cf. NP nihddan, GuT, Kan, E, A nldn. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

sd for NP (Ar) sd'at in the meaning then ”. 
liwdclia. Equivalent of NP higuft. From infin. wdtin, to 
speak.” Kan, E, L, Lk wdtin, Maz bwdtin. The first four 
use the stem wdcli- in all tenses except preterite and tenses 
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formed from it, and the imperative. S uses waj- and Z vaj-, 
a good preservation of the Av VmcA'and Phi ^!vdj, The 
Kur shows variations of the root in -^ezh, lezh, though it 
uses more generally a number of other roots peculiar to itself. 
Gurani does not appear to possess the guf- stem of NP 
from OP ^ guh, 

jpaim, pai-m, to me/' Pai here is not the same derivative 
as pai in verse 3, line 1, but is the same as NP U, cf. Av aiw% 
aibl (Gatha), OP aliy becoming Av upa, OP upd with accusative 
following. In the meaning of “ to ”, pai occurs in Kan, 
Lk, Kur, A, R. 

til je chi hdr%. A parallel of the NP colloquialism Tu chi 
kdira 7 ? What art thou ? ” 


Line 2. 

pesa, “ whitish, white.” Cf. Phi peseh, NP pesi^ pes, pt$% 
leprosy.” Parsi pisJc. The rest of the hue is as NP. 
The use of ddrl, '' thou hast,” is for metre’s sake ; the true 
Gurani should be maddri. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

wdtish, 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. wdtin as above. 
The use of the enchtic ~ish in this part of the verb is common 
to Kan, R, Lk, A. Cf. colloquial NP giiftash, ‘‘he said,” 
not “ he said to him ”. 

pakhm para, torn and rent.” Pakhmmsij be a loan-word 
from Kur ; it is in daily use among the Jaf nomads of the 
frontier. 

zdmam, zdm-am, “ my wounds.” A, R, Lk, GuT, Kan 
zdm, NP zakhm, Zdm is also used by the Kurds of the extreme 
south, but not is a Kurmanji word. 

kaftan, 3rd pers. sing. perf. of infin. kafiin, ‘'to fall.” 
kaftan is strictly kafta-an. 

The use of -n as part of the verb “ to be ” is very widely 
spread all over Persia in dialect. Cf. khuban, “ it is good.” 
Kur does not use it. Cf. GuT bln, “ he has been.” Kan 
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han, ‘‘ it is/’ E an, “ it is,” E and A both the han-, as the 
stem in pres. ind. of '' to be ” throughout the six persons. 

na chdra, on the face ” ; chdra = NP chilira. 

Verse 6, hue 1. 

tu mdchl, '' thou sayest.” A and E show the complete 
form mawdch% S awajl, GuT mawdzM, Kan follows Guram. 

K dard, “ without pain.” 

H dard, “ with this pain,” hi i dard. 

hu. In next line also, may he be.” NP bashad, huvad* 
Common to L and Guram. Kur has its own form. 

chanl, with, like, by.” Kan, A, chanl, Kur does not 
use it. 

garr, “ flames.” The word is not generally used in other 
Gurani dialects, nor in Lk. It appears to be a loan-word 
from Kur. 

zuhhdl-gard, “ charcoal dust,” See note on hardening of 
gh to gh in previous specimen. Kur does not use this word. 

Specimen 4. — Folio 32. Mulla Tahir Aoramani, date un- 
known. Fourteen verses on the Basil, explaining how it 
came by the black marks on its leaves. 

1 TiVbwje rehdn purr shorn shiwa 
Ldf madd l5i zulf i kaslwa. 

2 Mawdtish qatra i qatrdn hlzandn 
Ham rang ham huyi zulf rlzandn, 

3 Min wdtim, “ Rehdn, zaid i sdrdi 
Bi tu chi Idiq ldf hmdi ? ” 

4 Rehdn wdt, short i %ma wa tu iva ydr, 
Bimshinn wa hamjdl hi aghydr, 

5 Ru hi rum Tear a chanlw zulf dustit 
Gha.nl qihlagdl Mas dwdt wustit. 

6 Agar Mieldf bar shum Idf hlndl 
Bimdld na rum rang i sldl” 

7 hna wa gul i rehdn har du ho wdna 
Shlml, hirdmdn sijdal dstdna. 
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8 Bimdla i dilsuz Idldm Idl loena 

Pai chandl tdl zulf i tughral meshhena, 

9 Wdtim, Munmwatan, Shm Pen Pdya 
Bd pakhsh bu na rut zulf i misJtk md>ya.^^ 

1 0 “ Dd Ima wa rehdn ddwd wa jastimdn 

Bar sJiu hi rdstl hen o hastimdnP 

11 Nakird darikhd hd>jat Jcird qahul 

, yVar dd hi loardd dasta i zulf i luL 

12 8d rehdn ndshai zulf ash Mas zdnd 

Pai ru sld ash Ai Wallah! ’’ ash wand 

13 Zdmen bird wa zid i say a i diraMtdn 
Td bizdnu Jclidh cJiun sla bakhtan. 

14 Pari paikzdi Idf loardish niddmat 
Ru sldisli mand td rui qldmaL 

Translation 

1 A sprig of basil, full of pride and coquetry, 

Was mocMng at the tresses of a personage. 

2 It said, Drops of pitch, should they sift [them], 

Like hue and like smell of her locks would pour down.” 

3 I said, '' Basil, thou are desert born, 

Wherefor art thou fitted for such mockery ? ” 

4 The Basil said, A pact be it that I and thou and the 

beloved 

Sit down together in a place with no others. 

5 Confront me with the locks of thy beloved, 

And with the adored exercise thy wish. 

6 If my mockery turn out an error 
Eub on my face the colour of black.” 

7 I and the Basil both to the house 

Went, and prostrated ourselves on the threshold. 

8 With heartbreaking cry I wailed like the dumb 
For a few locks of the musk-scented, curled tresses. 
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9 I said, ’Tis but justice, fairy-footed Queen, 

Let your musk-endowed locks scatter over your face. 

10 Contention bath struck the souls of me and the Basil ; 
Let the truth of our argument come out.’’ 

11 She tarried not, but granted our request. 

And loosed before her a handful of her curly locks. 

12 Then the Basil knew the intoxication of her locks, 

And cried Ai Wallah ! ” for its blackened face. 

13 It took refuge under the shade of the trees 
Till it should Imow dust, like the unlucky. 

14 For the result of its mockery it ate repentance, 

And its face has remained blackened till the Day of 
Judgment. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

tiUw^ indefinite singular of til^ a branch, sprig, shoot.” 
The word does not occur generally in Guram or L, and may 
be a loan-word from Kur, the southern dialects of which 
use the word til to signify a shoot, or a low hill-spur. Cf . also 
North Kur, till, '' a finger.” No equivalent in NP. 

rehdn. The sweet basil, much prized in the mountains for 
its sweet smell. It is often referred to as gul i rehdn, though 
its flower is insignificant. 

fUTT shdn shlwa. The conjunction o, “ and,” is omitted 
between the second and third words for metre’s sake, a 
common feature of this type of poetry. Both words are 
Arabic, in common use in NP. 

Line 2. 

Idf. In NP Idf usually means boasting ” simply. In 
Gurani it always means belittlement, mockery”. 
madd. 3rd pers. sing. ind. imperf. of infin. ddn^ '' to give.” 
hasiwa. Indefinite sing, of has, a person.” 

Verse 2, line 1. 

mawdtish. 3rd pers. sing, imperf. ind. of wdtin, to say,” 
for note on which see above. Kan, A, E, GuT mawdtish. 
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hizandn. 3rd pers. pi. pres. subj. from inf. hlzanin, to 
sift.’’ 

Line 2. 

ham, NP ham, equal, like.” The lengthening of the 
vowel is common to GuranI and Kur. 

nzandn. Same form as blzandn^ from inf. Hzanin, to 
pour.” The Giirani does not use the -^hlkh and '^Jn’kh as 
in NP. 

Verse 3, line 1. 

wdtin. 1st pers. sing. pret. of infin. wdtin, to say.” 
zaid i sard L Equivalent either to NP zdd i sahrd 1, thou 
art desert born/’ or zaid i sahrd I, adopting the NP use of 
zaid in the meaning of ''an one The first interpretation 
appears more likely. Lk gives zai, E zaid for "born”, 
though the infin. in all cases is zdin, -di- in all the L and 
Guram dialects often becomes -ai- ; cf. lain for ham, " come 
here,” main for main, " a mare.” 

Idf hindi. The equivalent of NP Idf-zam, in this case 
meaning traduction. The word bmdi is NP used 
idiomatically. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

wdt, 3rd pers. sing. pret. of infin. wdtin, " to say.” 
ima, " we.” Used for the singular. Common to all 
Gurani, L, and South Kur. Correct Kur am. 

hinishimi. Equiv. of NP hinisJiinim, " let us sit.” Gurani 
infin. nishtin. This is common to all Gurani, Lk, and L. 
Kur uses it also, but never without an adverbial prefix dd or ru. 
The form -imi for the plural pronominal enclitic is peculiar to 
Gurani and allied dialects. The mongrel language of Kermam 
shah uses the form -imin in this place. Lk also gives -ima 
and -iman, R -ima, Maz -imi. 

Line 2. 

wa ham. NP hd ham, " together.” All allied dialects use 
wa for NP hd. The use of this phrase is one of the many 
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links between Gurani, and NP, Kur uses hiyek, layek, lagal^ 
digalf tgar, etc. 

Veise 5, line 1. 

Til hi rum. A NP phrase, ‘‘face to face.’' This also is ' 
used by all allied dialects in common with NP. Kur has 
a variety of phrases of its own, such as diberyeJc, laberyeJc, etc. 

hara. Imperative of Jcirdin, “ to do, make." Gurani and 
allied ‘dialects do not use the kun stem of NP. GuT, A, E, 
Kan, imperative karo. Kur uses stem ka- in place of 'S'Pkun 
and Gurani kar-, except in a few northern dialects, which 
also use stem kar-. 

clianlw, and cham in next line. See previous notes. 

dustit, for dilstit, “ thy friend." 

Line 2. 

khdSy NP khub. This Arabic word is used by all Gurani 
and allied dialects to signify “ good, well ". 

divdt, “ desire, wish." Verbal noun from infin. wastin, “ to 
wish." As a rule the secondary stem is wdz-, used in ind. pres., 
imperative, and subj. pres. GuT, Kan, '^Jwdz, Maz (Talish) 
^'we, ylvdz, Kur ^lwe, ivdz, and loan-root from NP ^’khwdz, 
Av and OP ^Jvas^ Phi infin. klivdstann. Lk and L follow 
NP with -^khwds. 

loustiL 2nd sing. pers. pret. ind. from infin. ivustin^ “ to 
throw, scatter, deposit, arrange." The use of the preterite 
to express the future is a well-known feature of NP and 
Kur. E, Kan, GuT ^was, Z Kur ^wezli^ 

^'kha. The first Kur root and the Gurani, etc., invite com- 
parison with Av ^las, and the Kur VMa with Av ^'ah. The 
only parallel suggested in NP is hasJitany “ to leave, let fall, 
suspend." 

Verse 6, line 1. 

bar .stem, bar shu-m, “ should go out-to me." Shu is the 
equivalent of the NP ravad, from infin. shian, “ to go," see 
later. 
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Line 2. 

himdla. Imp. of infin. malm, ^'to rub.^" Final -a in 
imperative is characteristic of all Gurani and Kur. 
sml. NP sldM, blackness/’ 

Verse 7, line 1. 

ma. See Verse 4, line 1. 
wa. See verse 4, line 2, wa ham* 

bo, to, for.” R uses ho, but most allied dialects use wa, 
NP hi. 

wdna, house.” The loss of the kh- is conspicuous here. 
A, R, GuT, Kan ydna. All apparently from NP Tchdna or 
Phi Tchdnah. Z, Maz use variants of kad, kai, etc., the origin 
of which is obvious. Kur uses mdl,^ the word kMnu in Kur 
signifying a house built of stone or brick. It is a loan-word 
from NP. 

Line 2. 

sliiml, 1st pers. pi. pret. ind, from infin. shian, “ to go.” 
Lk, L, GuT -yJshu, ^jshl, Maz ^shu, Talish ^she, Z she, 
Kur '\lchu. A and R Uvse ^^lua ] ci. NP Vm, rav. 

kirdmdn. 1st pers. pi. pret. inf. from infin. kirdin, to 
do.” The enclitic -man is as seen in L and Lk. Kermanshahi 
uses it indiscriminately with -min. It is also met with in 
South Kur. 

Verse 8, line 1. 

Idldm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. Main, to wail, 
implore,” an onomatopoeic in general use in Gurani ; cf. 
South Kur infin. IdUnawa, to wail.” 

Line 2. 

tughrdl meshkena. A very Persian-like metaphor, com- 
paring the locks to the Turkish imperial sign manual of 
convolute letters. 

^ Nearly all writers onKurmanji give the derivation of mdl as Ar mdl, 
‘^property,” for which there is no reason. It would he curious at least 
that Kur, which does not borrow except to fill gaps in the language, 
should adopt a foreign word for the commonest object of life. The 
derivation is Av nmdna, Phi. man. 
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Verse 9, line 1. 

muruwwatan, mumwwat-an. An-, it is.’’ See specimen 3, 
verse 5^ line 1, kaftan. 

Line 2. 

hd, '' Let it be ! allow ! ” Common to all Gurani and S. 
Knr. N.P. bad, bada 

bu, '' that it become.” From infinitive bfian, to become.” 
Common to all Gurani and L dialects. Not in Kur. 

Verse 10, line 1. 

dd, 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. Dan, '' to strike.” 
Apparently a loan-word from Kur, which, throughout its 
southern dialects, uses no other word in this meaning. 
ddwd, for NP (Ar.) da'wd, “ argument.” 
jastimdn, our being.” 

Line 2. 

bar shu. See verse 6, line 1. 

ben 0 bastimdn. A borrowed NP idiom. 

Verse 11, line 2. 

war dd. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. from infin. war dan, to 
scatter, loose.” Infin. dan, “ to give.” The word war is 
represented in a few of the Gurani dialects and Lk, and is 
possibly a loan from Kur. The L and Lk word is nud. War 
is equivalent to Kur her, bar, which is no other meaning than 
front, breast,” from Av mra. Phi bar, the breast,” whereas 
the meanings “ up, on, into,” etc., of the better-known 
NP bar from Av upard, pard, OP upariy, are not found in 
Kur. Z also gives ver dde, 

hi wardd. For effect the Kur inflexion -dd has been 
borrowed. The phrase means in front 

Verse 12, line 1. 

ndshai, NP na^sha in its colloquial meaning headiness, 
intoxication 

zdnd, 3rd pers. sing, pret. ind. of infin. zdnin, “ to know.” 
It is worthy of notice that this root -^zdn is common to all 
the languages and dialects used for purposes of comparison 
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here, except Maz, of whose, dialects Semnanl alone shows 
■yizun?- The Caspian dialects of Lenkoran and Talish also 
show -\!zun. It is interesting to note that it is supposed that 
Pahlavi was spoken comparatively recently in Mazanderan 
(not including Lenkoran and Tahsh), and that Phi had 
changed the Av s^zan to Vc?an. 

Line 2. 

2 )aiy for.’’ Common to all Gurani, used alternately with 
part. 

Verse 13, line 1. 

zamen, refuge.” This word appears in R and A in this 

sense. Probably from Ar. with a difference in 

meaning. 

ztd, “ under.” NP zlr. This -change of final r after % is 
seen in other instances in GuranL Of. also Z sJild for shir. 
Kur does not share this peculiarity. 

hizdnu. NP hiddnad. Infill, zdnin as above. 

Verse 14, line 1. 

part^ “ for, because.” NP hardyl. A, R, Lk, Kan part. 
Not used by Kur. 

paikldlj '' the result, outcome.” A, R, Kan use the word, 
which is composed of paiJcl, subsequent, and at, coming. 

wardishj 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. wdrdtn, to eat, 
suffer,” with enclitic -ish. R, A, GuT, Lk, infin. wdrdin^ 
Z wdrde, Av ^ihvar, Phi VMor. 

mand. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. onandin, ''to 
remain.” Common to all Gurani dialects, also L and Z. Av 
and OP 

Specimen 5. — Folio 32. Mahzuni, a clerk of the Court of 
Khosr u Khan Wall of Ardalan, A.n. 17 83. A commination 
on the Basil in continuation of the foregoing. 

Raqlb std hu 

Rut hi wena i zulf i qiblim std hu. 

^ Semnanl appears to be a stranger among the Maz dialects. 
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Oliazah je dsmdn pant awrd hu 
Band bandit bi tlhlije hamjm bu. 

B% qdlib i mirda bi sar zinda bai 
Kliarlh wa hJiarhdw drd manda bai, 

Khudd tu nalcusM pari hhaldsi 
Td Mas Jchuddi wit bi liaq bislindsi, 

Bi tor beyu pit tuje ndsdzi 
Ear dam marg i wit Vdwdt biwdzi, 

Sd hi tu hijrdn i ydrdn seld bdi 
Kafir i mutlaq, gir i held bdi. 

Translation 

May the envious be blackened ! 

May thy face become black as the locks of my beloved ! 

May wrath from Heaven descend upon thee ! 

May thy stalks be sundered with a blade ! 

With body dead and head alive 
May thou remain caught and fixed ! 

May God never let thee die for release 

Till thou hast well recognized thy God to be the Eight ! 

In this wise may it come to thee, that thou from thy 
frowardness 

Shall ever long for thine own death as a desire ! 

Whenever thou thinkest well to separate lovers, 

Absolute Infidel ! may thou be caught in misfortune ! 

Notes 

A%se 1, line 1. 

raqib, for Ar raghib, in its meaning of envious, covetous 
bu. NP bishavad ; see previous notes. 

Line 2. 

rut^ ru4, “ thy face.’’ 
ivena. See pre^dous notes. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

parit, pari-t^ for thee.” Por note on pari, see previous 
notes. 
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awrd, down, descending/’ A variant of wm, also seen 
as wdld. R, A, Kan, Lk wdr^ wdrd^ Kur hhwdr, NP hhwdr in 
a different. meaning. 

tikh NP Ugh, All allied dialects of Gurani give tlkk, 
j%d, NPyida. All Gurani, L, and Kur jfm, separate/’ 

Verse 3, line 1. 

hoi. NP hdshl^ from infin. hlan^ ^‘to be/’ This is 
characteristic of L, Lk, A, R, Kan, and GuT, also Kermanshah 
mongrel dialect. Not Kur. 

kharlky “ caught, involved.” A loan-word from Kur. Most 
of the Gurani dialects use it. L, Lk use mutilations of Ar 
mashghul. 

kharkdw. This is the intensive form of khank. Khank wa 
kharkdw is a phrase borrowed from Kur, meaning ^'utterly 
involved”, '' inextricably caught or stuck”. 

drd, “ arranged, fixed.” Cf. NP drdstan, with a slightly 
different modern meaning. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

nakushu, may he not kill.” The line reflects upon the 
duration of the torment prayed for in the previous line. 
The enclitic ~u in 3rd pers. sing, is common to all Gurani and 
Lk, *but is not used in Kur. It is also seen in the quatrains 
of Baba Tahir of Hamadan. 

Line 2. 

wity “ thyself.” This is one of the characteristic Gurani 
words. The reflexive pronoun throughout its six persons is 
10 - in place of NP khud, Kur kho, Kan, R, A, GuT, L w-^ 
Z kho, Av hvd, hhvd, OP urn, Phi khud. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

begu, NP bisliavad, '' may it become,” for bibu. It is 
characteristic of Gurani and allies. Kur bibe, be, 

to thee,” pai4. Common to all Gurani, also Kerman- 
shahi, Lk, L. 

divdt. See Specimen 4, Verse 5, line 2, 
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hiwdzl, NP hiJchwdhl, Ciiaracteristic absence of hh- from 
infin. wastin, to wish/’ All Gtirani dialects show variations 
of -yjwd and '^wdz, in common with Kiir. -slwdz, ^jwes. 

Z wish. The initial hh- of NP is seen in Phi slhhvds^ cf. L 
-sjhhds^ and Kermanshahx ^twds, Av -slvas, OP 
which Kur, Gurani, and Z appear to have perpetuated 
regardless of Phi. 

Verse 6, line 1. 

seld, for Ar saldh, in the meaning '' desiring, seeing good 
Specimen 6 . — Folio 33, by Mahzuni, 6 couplets. 

8dl saliand % sang 
Subhdam washan sdl saliand i sang. 

Bild shartl raqlb i badt 

Naganu na wandit sad hazdr farsa^ig. 

Chanl dust i wit binishl bi shad 
Werda i sdldn bdwarl bi ydd. 

Ga nidzje tu gd ndzje dilbar 
Tu pai u suzdn ujetu batar. 

Ear td hi umrit ydwu bi anjdm 
Na sdl 0 sangdd wa ydri aydm. 
idan sarmdya i idinya ifdni 
Md baqd p dchan ar chhv mazdni. 

Translation 

In the shade of a beautiful rock, 

Early morning is pleasant in the shade of a beautiful rock. 
Conditionally that the evil-hued envier 
Approach thee not within ten thousand farsangs. 

With thine own lover to sit in happiness 
The tales of the years to bring to mind. 

Sometime advances from thee, then coyness from the beloved. 
Thou burning for her, and she yet worse than thee. 

And so till thy life arrive at its end, 

In the shade of the pleasant rock with the beloved (spending 
thy days). 
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This is it — the capital of the transient world ; 

All else is hollow, didst thou but know. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

sdi, sdi-if the shade of.'^ 

sahand. A loan-word from Kur, meaning a place well 
endowed with trees, water, and coolness In Kur as here 
only applied to a pleasant nook or outlook in a hill. 

Line 2. 

ivashan, wash-an, “it is pleasant.” For an, see previous 
notes. Wash, with characteristic initial w-, where NP shows 
khio-, is common to all Gurani, also Z. 

Verse 2, line 2. 

naganu, Cond. “ that he arrives not,” from infin. gain, 
“to arrive,” a very unusual word in Guram. Cf . Kur gaishtin, 
“ to arrive,” not the same theme as NP gashtan, but ga, “ a 
place,” + Vs/?., “ go.” 

na, “to,” see previous notes. 

wandit, wand-it, “thy neighbourhood.” This meaning is 
quoted on the authority of an Aoramani poet at present in 
Sulaimania, who, however, cannot produce any parallels in 
other dialects. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

werda, “ the things past.” Although this is probably a 
loan-word from Kur, it is interesting to note the etymology. 
The Kur Vbwr, “ pass over, away,” and the NP ^guzar, 
show the different developments in two parallel languages. 
Av gives VI, “ apart,” and tar, “ across, over.” In Phi this 
has become vldar, and also, with the characteristic v to g 
change of Phi, gudar. Km’ has j)reserved the Av vi-tar with 
erosion, and disappearance of medial d softened from if (one of 
its commonest features), while NP shows its descent from Phi 
by adoption of the typical Phi g- for Av v- with gu-dar, guzar. 

bdwarl, “ that thou may bring.” All GuranI dialects 
preserve the full ^dwar throughout the verb, not using 
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the abbreviated of NP. Not used in Kur, which has its 
own Ven, ^ldnJ '^hen. 

Verse 4, line 1. 
gd, NP gdhj tipae/’ 

Line 2. 

hatar, “ worse.” Cf. Phi vatar. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

ydvM. Aorist, infin. ydwdn, ‘Ho arrive.” Common to 
E,' A, GuT, Kan. Comparison with Av a-, is suggested. 
sangdd. Use of the Kur dative -dd. 
wa ydr% “ with a friend.” 

Verse 6, line 1. 

Idan^ “ this is.” The use of the apparently euphonic -d- 
between % “ this,” and an, “is,” is characteristic of Gurani 
and L. 

Line 2. 

pkihan, “ is empty, vain.” 

ar cTnw. NP agarchi, though not used in exactly the same 
sense. The phrase ar ohm mazdnl is idiomatic in Gurani. 

mazdnl, 2nd pers. sing. ind. pres, of infin. zdnin, “ to 
know,” 

Specimen 7. — ^Folio 34. Parrukh PalanganL Three verses 

Mauldm hlqarar 
Sipl tdfl dim hi hadd i hi gardr. 

To mdh i harza wish mawazu wa war 
Tan fdra mahu hazdrdn hazdr. 

Dlsdn je guldd makhuroshlwa 
Ghani dakh i ishq majdshiwd. 

Translation 

My master ! Confusion. ! 

I saw .a white spate, unlimited and unruled. 

From that high moon it threw itself downwards. 
Becoming body-rent in thousand thousand (pieces). 
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Then, again upheaving in the pool, 

With the pain of love boiling. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

mauldm. This address as an introduction is common to 
Gurani poems, and it is said means little more than the 
introductory Vismillah of NP words. In a case such as the 
present the first line is but the name of the poem, h% garar, 
Unsettlement, Confusion.’’ 

Line 2. 

si;p%. NP si'pid^ sif%d. The -t of Av and -d of Phi have 
been lost by Gurani and Kur alike. 
tdf. See Specimen 1. 

dim. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. ddan^ to see.” 
Verse 2, line 1. 
fo.je-o, “ from that.” 
wish, itself.” See previous note on.wlt. 
mawazu. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of infin. wustin, to 
throw, etc.” See Specimen 4, verse 5, line 2. 
wa, “ to.” 

war, down.” See Specimen 5, verse 2, line 1. 

Line 2. 

mahu, it becomes.” See previous notes on huan. 

Verse 3, line 1. 

dlsdn, once again.” A Kur loan-word, compound of 
dl, ''again,” and sdn, "manner.” Gurani usually employs 
duivdra, diijdra, ditir, etc. 

guldd. Locative of gul. Kur inflexion borrowed. 
mahhurdsMwa. More correctly mahhurdshiia, from infin. 
khuroshin, " to be tumbled, confused.” Of. NP hlmrushidan 
in a different sense, that of " noise, tumult ”. 

Line 2. 

majdshlwa, or majdshila, from 05 /an, “ to boil.” 


JR.^S. JANUARY 1921. 
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The Minor Friars in China 


By a. C. MOULE 

TN July, 1914, the Journal printed the Latin text, with 
English translation, of various documents relating to the 
Minor or Franciscan Friars in China. Of these the most 
important were three letters written from China and other 
extracts from a fourteenth century chronicle, which is 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Rationale at Paris (MS. 
Latin 5006). On p. 655 of the article referred to I wrote : 
“ Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows of no other 
copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclmed to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by 
Wadding.” Wadding, readers may be glad to be reminded, 
was the author of a great work called Amales MinoruMy 
in which the three letters from China were printed for the 
first time, and, indeed, for the only time until 1914 from 
a manuscript. All the other Latin texts with which I am 
acquainted and all the versions are obviously based on 
Wadding's text. In spite of M. Cordier’s opinion I continued 
to think that it was at least possible that Wadding had copied 
rather carelessly the MS. which is now at Paris. 

It was then a shock to me to learn from Professor Pelliot 
that the letters in question and the Paris MS. bad been dealt 
with before 1914 by Jerome Golubovich, and, on turning to 
the latter's work, to find that the actual MS. used by Wadding 
was still preserved at Eome. 

What Golubovich has to say will be found in his Bihlioteca 
Bio-bibliografica della terra santa, etc., tom. ii, 1913, pp. 116- 
142, which appeared after M. Cordier’ s new edition of Cathay 
and the way thither was in print. Very briefly summarized, 
his opinion is that he can prove that Wadding did not use 
the Paris MS. Latm 5006 — ^had not, indeed, seen it — but 
another codex now almost unknown which is kept in the 
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private library of the Chigi at Rome.’’ This Chigi MS., which 
is marked I, vii, 262, is, Golubovich says with repeated 
emphasis, identical , with Wadding’s text. After quoting 
one of the most diflElcult passages in the second letter of 
John of Monte Corvino (July, 1914, p. 555), he says : '' Tutto 
questopasso e letteralmente identico nel Waddingo ” (j). 140), 
and again, after dealing with Andrew’s letter (July, 1914, 
pp. 564-567), identica e nel Wadd.” (p. 141). Golubovich 
devotes pp. 131, 2, 3, 7 to collation of the Paris MS. with 
Wadding’s text, and then gives a careful summary of the 
contents of the Chigi MS. with many quotations (pp. 139- 
141), and of a copy of the same Chronicle dated 1586, which is 
in the Corsini Library at Rome (p. 142). 

Golubovich’s reading of the Paris MS. is often different 
from my own, but after showing the rotographs with which 
I worked m 1914 to Mr. A. Rogers of the University Library 
at Cambridge, I am satisfied that there is only one place 
where the text printed in 1914 need be changed, with possibly 
one or two other words which are practically illegible. Having 
had my suspicions of Golubovich’s accuracy thus aroused, 
I naturally wanted to see the Chigi text for myself, and now, 
through the quite extraordinary kindness of Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow and the courtesy of the Librarian, rotographs of 
the necessary pages have been obtained. And the text is 
so wonderfully different from what Golubovich supposed, 
that it seems to be well to print it entire. It is as follows : — 

MS. CHIGI I, VII, 262, fol. 98r^i 
"THRater uero Johannes de ipso ordine minorum de monte 
coruino Apulie cum litteris, & priuilegijs domini pape 
in.persidam perueniens, & de Taurisio ciuitati m indiam 

^ See Journal for July, 1914, jDp. 546-51 ; AnnaUe Minorujn, vol. iii, 
1636, pp. 44, 5 (or 2n(i ed., vol. vi, pp. 69, 70). In. the footnotes the .Paris 
MS. Latin. 5006 is called P., and Wadding W. Except in the second letter, 
not nearly all the various readings of P. and IF. are noted ; and when the 
two agree in word, the spelling of P. is given. I am immensely indebted 
to Mr. Hogers, who has most kindly taken the trouble to read through 
and correct my transcript. 
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pertransiens deinde in regnum Kathay^ in Gabaliensem 
vrbem perueniens, imperatorem maximum omnium 
Tartarornm cum litteris domini pape ad fidem xristi inuitauit, 
& ab ipso letanter receptus locum ei, & sedem in curia 
concessit, & jpredicandi licentiam concessit. Qui multos ibi 
ad xristum conuertit sicut in sequent! epistola declarat. 
Epistola • 

T)Euerendis in xristo patribus, & fratribus fecetera. Ego 
frater Johannes de monte coruiiio de ordine fratrum 
minorum recessi de Taurisio ciuitate persidis anno domini 
1291, & fui in contrata indie, & in ecclesia sancti Tome 
mensibus xiij. & ibi baptizaui circa centum personas in 
diuersis locis. Et sotius uie mee fuit frater Nicolaus de 
pistorio ordinis fratrum predicatorum qui mortuus est ibi, 
& sepultus in predicta ecclesia. Et ego ulterius procedens 
perueni in Kathay regnum imperatoris tartarorum, qui 
dicitur magnus chan. Jpsum uero imperatorem cum litteris 
domini pa^ie ad fidem catholicam inuitaui, qui tamen quia 
nimis inueteratus est in ydolatria non potui reducere. 
set multa beneficia prestat xristianis. Et ego sum apud 
eum iam est annus xij^^ Nestoriani xristiani quidem titulum 
preferentes, set a xristiana religione plurimum deuiantes 
tantum inualuerunt in partibus istis quod non permiserunt 
quempiam xristianum alterius ritus habere quantumlibet 
paruum oratorium. nec aliam quam nestorianam puplicare 
doctrinam. Ad has siquidem terras non aliquis apostolus, 
uel apostolorum discipulus peruenit Et ideo prefati nestoriani 
per se uel per alios pecmiia corruptos persecutiones mihi 
grauissimas intulerunt. asserentes quod non essem missus a 
domino papa, set essem explorator magus, & dementator 
hominum. Et facto aliquo temporis interuallo produxerunt 
alios falsos testes dicentes quod alius numptius fuerat missus 
deferens imperatori maximum thesaurum. & quod ego ilium 
occiderim in india, & abstulerim que portabat. Et durauit 

^ The initial of Kathay is in most cases almost identical with R, and 
the word ought perhaps to he printed Rathay. 
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hec machinatio circiter quinque annis. ita quod sepe ad 
iudicium fui tractus cum mortis ignominia. Tamen per 
quorundam confexionem deo disponentej Jmperator cognouit 
meam imiocentiam, & malitiam emulorum & ipsos cum 
vxoribus, & liberis exilio relegauit. Jn hac peregrinatione 
fui sine conf exione annis xj donee ad me uenit frater Arnoldus 
Alamannus de proiiincia colonie nunc est annus secundus. 
vnam ecclesiam edificaui in ciuitate Cabaliech, vbi est 
precipua residentia regis, quam ante annos sex compleui. 
vbi etiam feci campanile, & ibi tres campanas posui. Baptizaui 
etiam ibidem usque bodie ut extimo circa sex milia personas. 
Et nisi fiiissent supradicte infamationes baptizassem ultra 
XXX milia, & sum frequenter in baptizando. Jtem successiue 
emi quatraginta pueros filios paganorum etatis circa .vij, 
et xj annorum qui nullam adbuc cognoscebant legem, & 
baptizaui eos, & informaui eos litteris latinis. & ritu nostro 
scribens eis psalteriiim cum ymnarijs triginta duo ^ breuiaria 
scripxi, . . Ex quibus xij pueri iam sciunt of&cium totum 
nostrum, & tenent cborum, & edomadas sicut in conuentu, 
siue sim presens, siue non Et pluxes ex eis scribunt psalteria, 
& alia oportuna, & dominus imperator delectatur in cantu 
eoriim. Campanas ad omnes boras pulso & cum conuentu 
infantium quasi lactentium officium facio. Tamen secundum 
consuetudinem cantamus quia notatum officium non babemus 
[Margin : De magno rege Georgio xristiano : 

Q ^Vidani Rex illius regiones Nestoriane secte nomine 
> Georgiusi de genere illius regis magni qui dictus fuit 
presbiter Johannes primo amio quo buc veni mibi adbesit. 
& ab errore ad ueritatem uere fidei conuersus catbolice per 
me minores ordines suscepit. mibique celebranti sacris ^ 

1 P. : Item, emj successiue .xl. pueros filios paganorum etatis infra 
.vij. et .xj. annorum qui nullam adhuc congnoscebant legem. & batticzauj 
eos & informauj eos litteris latinis & ritu nostro. & scripssi pro eis psalteria 
cum ymnarijs .xxx. & duo W. : Item enim successiue 150. pueros, filios 
paganorum aetatis infra 7. <fc 11. annorum, qui nullam adbuc cognoscebant 
legem, & baptizaui eos, informaui eos litteris Latinis, &’ Grsecis ritu nostro, 
& scrips! pro pis psalteria, cum hymiiariis 30. & duo 
2 W. regiis 
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uestibus indutus ministrauit, ita quod alij nestoriani ipsum 
de apostate ^ accusauerunt. Tamen ipse magnam sui populi 
partem ad ueram fidem catholicam adiunxit. & ecclesiam 
pulcram se cum regiam magnificam coiistruxit ad honorem 
dei nostri, & domini pape. & nomine meo uoca[n]s ecclesiam 
xomanam. Qui nobilis rex^ ante sex annos migrauit ad 
dominum relicto herede filio in cunabiilis, qui nunc est 
annorum Fratres tamen ipsiiis regis cum essent 

perfidi in erroribiis omnes quos ipse conuerterat, post regis 
obitiim subnerterunt.^ Et quia ego fui solus non potui recedexe , 
a prima ecclesia, & ab iniper[at]ore chan. & ad illam ecclesiam 
que distat per xxx dietas non potui accedere, Tamemsi 
uenerint boni coadiutores spexo in deo quod totum poterit 
reformari. Nam adhuc habeo priuilegium predict! regis 
defuncti.^ 

TTerum dico quod si non fuissent infamationes supradicte 
magnus fructus fuisset sequtus, si habuissem duos uel 
tres sotios coadiutores meos, & forte imperator fuisset 
baptizatus Tales fratres uenient, si uenire aliqui uolunt 
qui studeant se in exeinplum dare, .& non suas finbrias 
magnificare. De uia notifico quod per terrain Chothay canis 
imperatoris aquilonarium, & securior/ ita quod cum numptijs 

^ P, TF. Apostasia 

2 p, adduxit. Et ecclesiam pulcra[m] secundum Regiam magnificeu- 
tiam construxit. ad honorem dej nostrj sancte trinitatis ; & dominj pape. 

& nomeii meum. vocans earn ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius 
TF. adduxit, & Ecclesiam puleliram secundum regiam magnificentiam 
construxit, ad honorem Dei iiostri, sanctjc Trinitatis, & Domini Pap®, 
vocans earn Ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius For nomen meum, 
words which are very obscure in P„ Golubovich reads nominavit. 

® To the above 27 words P. adds 9 (uerus xpistianus, nouem, Georgij, 
Nesborij, ad scisma pristinum reducendo), all of vvdiicli TF. has copied 
exactly. 

* P. TF. Et quia ego fuj solus neo potuj recedere ab Jinperatore Chaan 
ire non potuj ad illam ecclesiam que distat ad .xx. dietas. Tamen si 
uenerint aliquj boni coadiutores & cooperatoresspero . . . Nani . . . Regis 
Georgij defunctj. 

® P. Cotliay Jmperatoris aquilonarium tartarorum est via breuior & 
securiorum. TF. Gothorum Imperatoris Aquilonarium Tartarorum esfc 
via breuior, &; securior; The omission of Tartarorum . . . breuior from 
the text looks like an accident, and leaves the sentence imperfect. 
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infra quinque uel sex menses poternnt peruenire. Via autem 
aliaestlongissima, & pericnlosissima habens dpas nauigationes 
quarum prima est secundum distantiam inter Acbon, & 
prouinciam prouincie. Alia uero est secundum distantiam 
inter Aclion, & Angeliam,^ & posset contingere quod in 
biennio vix perficeret uiam illam. quia prima uia secura 
non fuit a multo tempore propter guerras Jdeo sunt xij anni 
quod de curia romana. & de nostra religione rumor es, & noua 
non recepi.^ Jam sunt [fob 98 v°] duo anni quod venit 
quidam medicus ciruicus ^ qui de romana curia, & nostro 
ordine, & statu occidentis populi xristiani istas partes 
incredibilibus blasfemijs inffecit propter quod multum desidero 
percipere ueritatem. Rogo fratres ad quos littera Iiec 
peruenerit ^ ut ita studeant quod eius continentia possit 
peruenire ad notitiam domini pape, & cardinalium, & 
procuratoris nostri ordinis in curia romana. Ministro 
generali ordinis nostri supplico pro antipbonario, & legendis 
sanctorum gradual!, & psalterio cum nota pro exemplari, quia 
non habeo nisi breuiarium portatile cum lectionibus breifibus, 
& paruum missale. Si habuero exemiDlaria pueri predicti 
scribent. Modo . sum in actu edificandi aliam ecclesiam, & ^ 
diuidendum pueros in pluribus locis. Ego iain senui, & 
canus factus sum, potius laboribus, et tribulationibus quam 
etate. sunt ® enim annorum Iviij. Didici conpetenter liiiguam, 
& litteras tartarorum*^ que est lingua vsualis tartarorum, 
& iam trastuli in lingua Ula & littera totum nouum testa- 
mentum, & psalterium que feci scribi in pulcerrima littera 
eorum. & teneo, & lego in patenti. & manifesto quasi in 
testimonium® legis xristi. Et tractaui cum supradicto rege 


^ P. AngUam. 

^ P, W. de nostro ordine & statu occidentis non susce})i noua. 

^ P. Cyrugicus lombardus W. chirurgicus Lombardus, The word in the 
text is hard to read, and may be ciriuricus or ciriacus. 

* or perueniefc ^ P. W. ad 

® P, W. sum 7 p JY. Tartaricham 

® P. teneo & lego & predico in patenti & manifesto quasi in testimonium 
W. scribo, & lego, & prsedico in patenti manifesto in testimonium 
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georgio si vixisset totum officium latimim trasferre ut per 
totam terrain suam cantaretur in dominio suo Et eo 
viuente in ecclesia sna celebrabatur missa ^ secundum ritum 
latinum in littera, & lingua ilia tarn verba canonis quain 
prefationes. Et filius dicti regis Georgij uocatur Johannes- 
propter nomen meum. de quo spero in domino quod adhuc 
immitabitur ^ uestigia patris sui. Credo secundum visa, 
& audita quod nullus rex, aut princeps inundi domino chan 
imperatori omnium tartarorum potest equari ^ in latitudine 
terre, in multitudine populi & magnitudine diuitiarum. 
Finis. Datum dicebat littera ipsa in ciuitate cambaliech 
regni Kathay^ anno domini millesimo ij^.v.^ die viij mensis 
Jaiiuarij. 

TJAs litteras^ trasmisit frater Johannes predictus cuidam 
fratri predicatori spirituali, & bono viro qui zelo' fidei 
xristiane, &salutis animarum in partibus orientalibusperegrina- 
batur indicando gentibus, & baptizando. Et iste frater per 
quosdam mercatores de uenetijs qui a Tartaria redibant 
trasmisit has litteras in pluribus locis citra mare, & in partibus 
occidentis fratribus minoribus, & predicatoribus. Et hie frater 
significauit in suis litteris quod plures fratres j)redicatores 
qui litteras grecas tartaricas, & linguas optime didicerant 
& adi[r]e tartarina parauenmt portantes libros, & calices, 
& paramenta. Et illi mercatores veneti dederunt predicto 
fratri predicatori in signum ueritatis huius tabulam descriptam 
magni chan imper[at]oris. Et fratres predicti ceperunt 
viam, & peruenerimt usque Gazariam tartarorum aquUo- 
narium. set non potuerunt transire propter guerras. vnde 
in eadem ciuitati permanserunt predicantes & baptizantes 
ibidem quousque guerra cessaret 

^ W. celebrabam missam 

® P. T'F. & spero in cleo quod ipse imitabitur 

^ P. W. Secundum uero audita & uisa credo quod nullus Rex nec 
princeps in mnndo possid equari domino Chaan 

^ P. W. Bata, in ciuitate Cambaliech Regni Katay (TF. Catan). anno 
dominj m°. ccc v° 

^ Eor this r>aragrapli of the Chronicle compare July, 1914-, pp. 551, 2. 
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Tj^T dum rumor felix, & gaudio pleuus per occidentales 
^ ecclesias, & ad ordines fratrum minorum, & alios per- 
uolaret, & fratres quam plurimi incitati diuino spiritu ad 
predicandum tartaris — arent, frater iohannes uerus dei seruus 
secundas litteras trasmisit ad vicarios fratrum orientis, ita 
coutineutes. Copia littere ^ 

l‘)Euereudis in xristo patribus fratri + vicario generalis 
ministri, ordinis fratrum minorum, & vicario magistri 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum, & fratribus omnibus ordinis ^ 
utriusque in prouincia persarum manentibus . Frater J oliannes 
de monte coruino de ordine minorum inutilis xristi seruus 
predicator iidei xristiane, & sancte romane ecclesie. & 
apostolice sedis numptius salutem, & caritatem in eo qui 
est uera caritas, & omnium salus.® Ordo exigit caritatis ^ 
ut longe, lateque distantes, & maxime qui perigrinantur 
pro lege xristi cum reuelata facie se inuicem intueri non 
possint/ saltim verbis & litteris consolentur. Cogitaui uos 
non sine causa mirari, quod tot annis prouincia tarn longinqua 
consistens ^ nunquam meas litteras recepistis. Set miratus 
sum non minus quod nunquam nisi anno isto recepi ab 
aliquo fratre uel amico litter am, nec ^ salutationem, Nec 
iiidetur quod aliquis mei recordatus fuerit,^ & maxime quia 
audiui ad uos peruenisse rumores quod ego mortuus essem. 
Nunc autem notifico vobis quod anno preterito in principio 


^ Compare JoMfna2It,A.S., July, 1914, pp, 552-7 ; Annales 3Iin,, tom. iii, 
pp. 45, 46, 60 ; 2nd ed., tom. vi, pp. 71, 72, 91. 

® P. Reuerendo in xpisto Patri , . firatrj . ffratrj . vicario . . . Etvicario 
fratrum & magistri ordinis predicatorum. & fratribus ordinum utriusque. 
W. Reuerendo in Christo Patri Pratri N, N. Vicario generali Ministro 
Ordinis Fratrum 3Iinorum, c& Vicario fratrum <ib Magistro Ordinis 
Prcedicatorum, <0 Fratribtis ordinis vtriusque 

9 P. TF. fidej aacre xpistiane, legatus & nuntius sedis apostolice Romane 
. . . salus omnium. 

^ TF. Ordo eximijB charitatis inuitat, 

® P. TF . uidere non possunt ® TF. consistentes, 

^ TF. Sed & ego miratus sum, ^ P. litteram uel TF. litteras, vel 

® P. IF. recordatus fuerit mej . 

P. TF. quia (TF. quando) audiui quod rumores ad uos peruenissent 
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Jaxxuarij per queiidam amicum meum^ qui fuit ex sotijs 
domini Cothay canis qui uenerunt ad dominum Chan de 
Kathay,^ ego misi litteras patri vicario, & fratribus prouincie 
Gazarie de statu, & conditione mea in. paucis verbis.^ in 
quibus litteris rogaui eundem uicarium quod exempla illariim 
uobis trasinicteret> Et iam mibi constat per bonas personas 
qiiod^ nunc peruenerunt cum numptijs predicti domini 
chanis cothay ad dominum chanem Kathay® quod inee 
littere peruenerunt, & quod ille idem numptius qui portaiiit 
litteras meas postmodum de Sara uenit ^ Taurisium propter 
quod de factis, & contentis in illis litteris ^ cogitaui non fore 
necesse® iterate scribere. Et primum est de persecutione 
nestorianorum. Secundum de ecclesia, &; domibus completis 
vbi picture facte sunt ueteris, & noui testamenti. Et ad 
doctrinam rudium scripta sunt litteris pexsicis tarsicis, & 
latinis vt omnes lingue legere ualeant, & inteligeren ationes 
diuerse,^^ Tertium est quod ex pueris nutritis & baptizatis 
aliqui migrauerunt ad dominum Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo fui in tartaria in Kathay^^ baptizaui iij milliad^ 

^ P. ir. nostrum 

2 ir. Katlian Clxamis, qui venerat ad eundem Dominum Cliamem, 

^ Tf. mea, paucis r^rbis exarafcas, 

^ P. transmitterent [?]. 

® P. iam milii per bonas personas que TF. iam intellexi per aliquas 
personas, que 

® P. omit chanis ; read de Cathay. IF. Domini de Katlian ad Dominum 
Chamem, 

^ P. IF. Sara ciuitate uenit ( IF. vdnerit) 

® IF. omit litteris 

® P. If. non facere mentionem nec 

P. If. vj ( If. Sex) picturas feci fieri It seems to be quite possible that 
uhi is the true reading. Six is an inadequate number, and no number is 
named by the Pope (cf, JBAS., July, 1914, p. 5G0, quod ecclesias eon- 
struxerit. & ixicturas noui et ueteris testamenti i72 els deifingi fecerit ; 
and below p. 93. In qua . . . ystorie noui, & ueteris testamenti ad 
doctrinam judium depingi). This, of course, assumes the possibility that 
Chigi is independent of P. 

P. If. testamenti. ad doctrinam rudium. & scripta (If. sculpta) sunt 
litteris latinus. Tursicis (If. & Tarsicis). & persieis 
^2 p. If, o?nit & . . . diuerse. P. If. pueris quos emj & battizauj 

W, omit in Katliay P. plura milia If. vltra quinque millia 
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Jn isto aiitem anno iij®. ego incepi unnin^ alium 
locum nouum coram hostio domiiii chanis. & inter curiam, 
& locum tantum ^ via sola est distans per iactum lapidis a 
porta domini chanis. dominus petrutius de lucagango noster 
mercator fidelis qui fuit mens sotius de Taurisio emit ^ 
terram pro loco quern dico,^ Et debit mibi amore ® dei, & 
diuina gratia operante. quia in imperio domini canis non 
posset haberi locus utilior, & congruentior pro sancta ecclesia 
catliolica construenda in principio agusti locum accepi, & ® 
usque ad festum Sancti Francisci fuit completiis cum muro 
in circuitu, & officinis, oratorio qui^® est capax cc 
personarum. Set propter yemem ecclesiam perficere non 
potui. Set babeo ligna congregata in domo. & per 
misericordiam dei, perficere intendo^^ in estate. Dico uobis 
quod mirum quoddam uisum est omnibus aduenientibus de 
Custate/2 & aliunde quia non habebant adhuc rumores ex 
hoc, & uidentes locum^^ de nouo factum, & crucem rubeam 
desuper in sublimi positam. 

T nos in oratorio nostro secundum vsum ofiicium cantamus 
sollempniter. quia notas non habemus.^^ Dominus kanis 
in camera sua vbi dormit^^ potest audire uoces nostras. Et 
hoc factum mirabile diuulgatum est longe, lateque.^^ & pro 
■ magno erit, sicut disponet^^ diuina dementia. A prima 


^ P. W. add domini ^ unum ^ p nostrum 

^ P, IF. Dominus Petrus de lucalongo (TF. Lucolongo) fidelis xifistianus 
& magnus mercator qui fuit sotius meus de tliaurisio ipse emit 
® P. IF. dixi ® TF. pro amore 

7 P. W. quia (IF. puto quod) utilior & cogmentior locus haberi non posset 
( IF. possit) in toto imperio dominj Chanis pro ecclesia 
® P. W. add assistentibus benefactoribus & iuuantibus 
® P. & domibus officinis planis. & IF. & domibus, officinis, plateis & 

P. IF. quod P. TF. perficiam P. IF. ciuitatc 

IF, qui adhuc non audierunt quidpiam de hoc : videntes enim locum 
IF. vsum (quia notas adhuc non haberaus) ofiicium cantantes solemniter 
ampliiis admirati sunt. Quando cantamus : 

P. IF. omit vbi dormit 

P. IF. mirabile factum longe lateque diuulgatum est inter gentes. 

P. W. add & adimplebit 
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tiero ^ ecclesia, & loco nostro risque ad istam ^ secundam ^ 
sunt duo miliaria & dimidium/ & pueros diuisi in partem, 
partem^ in prima, partem in secnnda constitui. &faciunt 
officium per se ipsos. Set ego sicut capellanus per edoinadas 
celebro in utraque ^ 

T^E regionibus orientalibus ® nobis signifieo, & p)recipue de 
^ imperio domini kanis quod non eo maior^ in mundo 
Et ego habeo in curia locum, & viamordinariani sedend i, 
& intrandi sicut legatus domini pape. & me liabet super 
omnes alios prelatos quocunque nomine censeantur. Item 
licet predictus domiiius kam audierit multa magna de curia 
romana, & statu latinorum, desiderat tamen multum uidere 
numptios uenientes de partibus illis. Jn parti bus istis sunt 
multe secte^^ydolatrarum^® diuersa credentium. igitur^'^ multi 
religiosi de diursis sectis, diuersos babitus babeiites, sunt^^ 
multo maioris autoritatis [fol. 99r°] & obseruantie quain 
sint religiosi latini ; 

T\E india maiorem partem ego nidi [?] & quesiui de alijs 
partibus indie. Et esset inagnus profectus predicare 
eis si fratres venirent. Set non essent mictendi nisi viri 
solidissimi. Nam regiones sunt pulcerrime j)lene aroma tibus, 
& lapidibus pretiosis. Et fertiles.^^ set de nostris fructibus 
parum habent. Et propter temperiem, & calorem quasi 


^ P. TF. omit uero ^ P. IF. ecclesiam 

^ P. TF. add quam ediiicauj i^ostea 

^ P. add intra ciuitatem, que multum est magna. TT\ add intra ciuitatem, 
qu 0 e valde magna est, 

® P. TF. diuisi & i:)osnj partem J TF. omit & 

P, add quia puerj non sunt Sacerdotes. and rubric cle magiio imperio 
tartarorum. TF. add quia in^er hos pueros non sunt vSaccrdotes. 


^ P. sit ej maior TT\ sit eo mains 
P. TF. intrandi & Sedendi 
P. TF. Et licet ipse 
P, scpte and so in all cases 
p. TF. et sunt 
TF. omit multo 

The text lias & obseruantie, like a catch«word at 


® P. orientalium 
P. TF. add sua 
12 p. TF. honorat me 
P. TT^. istis partibus 
1® TT^. idololatraruni 
18 P, TF. & sunt 
2® P. TF. austeritatis. 
the foot of the page. 

21 TF. abstincnti^ 22 p sint 23 p )]\ add fidem xpisti 

P, TF. omit Et fertiles. 25 p^ fructibus nostris 
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continuum nudi, & discalciati incedunt, & propterea artibus, 
& artificijs non indigent. Ego baptizaiii ibi circa c. personas 
Jbi semper est estas, & nunquam biems.^ Jtem dicit dictus 
f rater Johannes in quadam sua epistola quod numptij - 
uenerunt sibi ex ethiopia rogantes amore dei ex parte illorum 
. a quibus missi erant ut ibi ad predicandum iret uel micteret. 
Nam postquam B. matheus ibi fuit & discipuli eiiis propter 
bostiles incursiis populi consumti, & disjDersi sunt. & sic 
defecit ecclesia fidelium. Et qui remanserant predicatores 
non babuerunt qui eos instruerent Et quia multum desid erant 
redire ad Mem xristi quam antiqui eorum tenuerunt, omnes 
conuerterentur si predicatores irent [?] de romana ecclesia 
qui eos docerent. Et dicit in eadem epistola quod post 
festum omnium sanctorum baptizauit cccc. personas. Et 
quia ipse audiuit quod plures fratres vtriusque ordinis ad 
persas, & ad Gazariam accesserant ortatur eos ad predicandum 
feruenter fidem. Data in cbambalietb ciuitate uetere Katay 
anno domuii. 1306 in dominica quinquagesime ^ 

^ P. W. propter magnam temperantiam «& caliditatem aeris <fe regionis 
nudi uadunt. modico coopertorio (Tf. medio corpore) uerenda cooperieiites. 
Et propterea artibus nostris sartorum & cordonum. & artifitijs non indigent. 
Jbj (W. quibus) est semj)er estas & nunquam hyenaps Battizauj ibj circa 
centum personas. Wadding adds (after personas) &c. Deest finis. Alia 
dabiinus huius argumenti anno 1307. quo creatus est Archiepiscopus. 

^ P. In eadem epistola dicit ipse f rater Johannes, quod sollempnes nuntij 
W. Vltra ea quae scripsit anno superior! Fr. Joannes h Monte Coruino 
(inquit B. Odoricus) hoc anno narrafc in alia h se scripta Epistola, quod 
solemnes Nuncij 

® P. W. venerunt ad eum de ethyopia (TF. quadam. parte iEthiopiae), 
rogantes ut illuc pergeret ad predicandum uel mitteret predicatores bonos. 
Quia a tempore Beati Mathej euangeliste & discipulorum eius. predicatores 
non habuerunt qui eos instruerent in fide xpsti. & multum dessiderant ad 
ueram xpisti ddem peruenire, Et si fratres ibj (IF. illuc) mitterentur 
omnes conuerterentur. ad xpistum. & fierent ueri xpistianj. Nam sunt 
plurimj in oriente (IF. ciuitate) qui sollo nomine cristiani dicumtur. & in 
(IF. omU in) xpistum credunt. Set de scripturis & sanctoi'um (IF. sanctis) 
doctrinis aliud nesciunt (IF. non sciunt) simpliciter uiuentes eum non 
habeant predicatores & doctores. Item dicit (IF. dixit) ffrater Johannes 
quod post festum omnium sanctorum battizauit..cccc. (IF. quaclrigentas) 
personas. & quia ( IF. quod) ipse audiuit quod plures fratres utriusque ordinis 
ad persas & ad (IF. omit ad) Gaczariam accesserunt ortatur (IF. hortantes) 
eos ad predicandum feruenter fidem dominj nostri Jhsuxpisti. & ad 
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Tlie problem of these last sentences is perplexing. Yule, 
who seems to have used no text but Wadding’s second edition, 
was sure that the passage from Item dieit dictus frater to the 
end was really the end of the second letter, and his view is, 
of course, confirmed by P., which, without any break, intro- 
duces the passage with '' Brother John himself says in the 
same letter That Wadding should have closed the first 
part of this second letter with “ The end is missing ” makes 
ifc, at first sight, unlikely that he had seen or used P. ; but he 
may mean no more than that the actual text of the letter 
after that point is lost ; and when it suits him, fifteen pages 
later, to introduce the substance of the lost sentences as 
reported by P., he does so with the words : Besides what 
Brother John wrote the year before [viz. 1305], he tells this 
year [viz. 1306] in another letter which he wrote that . . , 
and he then proceeds to copy P. very nearly, both in the 
letter (p. 94, note 3) and in the paragraphs which follow it 
(p. 109 below). 

In the Chigi text this passage follows the first part of the 
letter without even the break of a new paragraph (as in P.), 
beginning with “ Likewise the said Brother John says in a 
certain letter of his ”, wnrds which leave us in doubt whether 
the scribe thought it belonged to the same letter or not. 
The substance of the sentences which follow is the same as 
in P., but the words, except in two sentences, are very 
different. It looks as if the wniter had copied, or perhaps 
had made for himself a summary of the last sentences different 
from that in P., or had tried to reproduce P. just here from 
memory. The Chigi text has 131 words, P. 153, W. 167 ; 
or, omitting the introductory words before quod^ the numbers 
are Chigi 122, P. 146, Tf . 147. This one passage is sufficient 

faciendum fructum aninaarum. Data dicebat littera. ipsa, in Cambaliech 
ciuitate reguj Katay (W, Kathag). Anno dominj ,in°. cccvi^^. (ff. 1306) in 
dominica quinquagesime. m-ensis fcbruarii. 

^ The italic type, which makes these words look like an actual quotation 
from the Chronicle, is only found in the second edition of the Annales, and 
was not used by Wadding himself. 
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to show that Wadding did not copy this Chigi text exactly, 
without reference to P., and it is just this passage that 
Golubovich- was misled into saying was literally identical 
in Wadding ’h It is perhaps now impossible to find out the 
reason why these last sentences of the letter were reported 
in indirect sj)eech, instead of being copied, in full or with 
omissions, from the original, and why each transcriber in 
turn has introduced them with a different phrase ; and it is 
useless to guess. 

The text proceeds : — ^ 

cum predicte littere in italiam apportate corda omnium 

fratrum, & fidelium laycorum ad zelum fidei cum 
letitia excitarent, Seruus dei fidelis de Tolentino cum sotijs 
rediens a tartaria cum predictis litteris ad curiam domini 
pape dementis, ultra montes accessit. Et dominus frater 
Johannes de murro episcopus cardinalis de ordine minorum, 
cum^gaudio fratrem Tomam recipiens ad dominum papam 
Clementem, & ad cardinales introduxit Et quia ipse frater 
Tomas feruebat spiritu dei, & facundissimus erat sermone 
-scripture omnia ista noua dissertissime explicauit, rogans ut 
fauorem, & auxilium in tarn magno opere comodaret Et 
dominus papa clemens & omnes cardinales repleti letitia 
celebrantes consistorium general! ministro commiserunt ut 
vij.bonos fratre's minores eligeret qui episcoj)i consecrarentur. 
Et cum priuilegiis suis copiosi ad indiam pertransirent, Et 
iratrem iohannem presulatu dignissimuni archiepiscopum 
consecrarent, & ita factum est 

I^Am electi stmt vij. Scilicet frater Guilielmus Gallicus. 

frater Nicolaus de Apulea qui fuerat minister in 
prouincia sancti francisci. Erater Andreas de Guidonis de 
perusio lector frater peregrinus de castello, & alij tres fratres 
episcopi per sanctam obedientiam domini pape & genera-lis 
ministri ad tartariam missi fuerunt. Et per dei gratiam 
peruenientes ipsum fratrem Johanneni archiexoiscopum 

^ Fol. 99 r°. Compare JournalR.A.S., July, 1914, pp. 557-9 ; Ann. Min., 
-vol. iii, p. 60. 
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consecraueruHt Que autem in priuilegijs continebaritur 
infra desciibuntur. 

[margin : Bulla ^ dominus papa clemens ad dominum 
fratrem Johannem archiepiscopum 

^Lemens episcopus seruus seruorum dei dilecto filio fratri 
Johanni de monte coruino ordinis fratrum minoium, per 
nos in Archiepiscopum canibaliensem electo salutem & 
.apostolicam benedictionem. Prouidentiam summij & eterni 
regis regnantis in celum qui j)ro dispositione temporum 
celestia pariter, & terreiia recti iudicij censura disponit in 
suppreme speculationis prebemenentia presidentes, & si 
multis, & arduis que in apostolicum romane sedis alnum 
undique confluunt quasi torrens pregrauemur negotijs, curis 
excitemur innumeris, & agitationibus pluribus distrabamurj 
Jd tantum inter cetera desideria nostra feruenter appetimus, 
uotis feruentius affectamus in missarum solleinnijs incessanter 
a domino petimus. & ad hoc operose. sollicitudinis studium 
diligentius impertimur, vt vbicumque terrarum fides catolica 
vigeat. cunctis mortalibus xristi sanguine pretioso redemptis, 
celestis, gratie splendor inradiet & salus proueniat animarum, 
’Quatenus & ipsi astuti nequitia primeui seductoris elisa, qui 
semper circuit, ut offendat, Eterne beatitudinis gloriam, 
quam humanus non sufficit capere intellectus quamque 
•diligentibus se celorum dominus pollicetiir in suauitatis 
dulcedine perfruantur. Cuius quippe salutis affectande 
comoditas ex operibus fidei orthodose producitur. cum sacre 
scripture tesstatur eulogium nullus deo qui absque fidei 
interuentione non colitur, placere ualeat sine fide, hec est 
igitur sacra fides que hostem de arce mentis expellit. que 
corda purificat. (& sue lucis radio tenebras infidelitatis 
expurgat. hec est uirtutum omnium furidamentum. hec 
est Stella matutina solem iustitie, inteligentie que preueniens. 
per earn dies oritur gratie, quam dies glorie subsequetur. 
Bane nuper ad notitiam dicte sedis fide digna relatione 

^ Compare Journam.K.B., July, 1914, pp. 559, 560, 564, 588, note. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1921. 7 
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perducta est quod tu olim zelo ortodoxe fidei caritatis 
accensus de mandato sedis apostolice eiusdem ex premisso 
consensu, ac ordinis tui generalis ministri licentia speciali,. 
ut lucrifaceres animas infidelium deo. Ad ipsos ^ infidelium 
partium orientalium te personaliter trastulisti. & in terris. 
domini Tartarorum quam plures infidelium per lauacrum 
sacri baptismatis ad ipsam fidem xristi fauente gratia tibi 
spiritus sancti reduxisti fideliter, & actente. Et deinde ad 
superiores partes quam [?] principis inagni regis tartarorum 
perueniens post multas, & uarias persecutiones, & insidias,, 
& iniurias tibi per nestorianos beretecos inrogatas, & non 
nullas falsitates impositas, ac tribulationum concussiones. 
iniurias [?], tu tanquam fidelis xristi atheleta, & fortissimus 
propugnator faciente. illo fidem cuius imperio reges regnant, 
& principes dominantur in magnam dicti magni regis gratiam 
ob amorem dicte fidei ueritatem, comperta merito deuenisti. 
Sicque dextra domini te cum miram agente & dirigente 
salubriter actus tuos quandam ecclesiam in bonorem dei,. 
& catbolice fidei in ciuitate Cabalecb [fob 99 v°] vbi magna, 
& bonorabili^ regni dicti magni regis de uoluntate eiusdem 
regis construi procurasti Jn qua erecto campanili, & campanis 
positis in eadem ystorie noui, & ueteris testamenti ad 
doctrinam rudium depingi faciens, conuentum puerorum 
quos in eorum pueritia de elimosinis a fidelibus tibi irrogatis 
emeras, & per baptismatis sacramentum fidelibus agregaueras> 
vnitati, quosque in lingua latina, & literarum latinarum 
doctrina per te suflficienter edoctos in ecclesiastico officio iuxta 
romane ecclesie instutita competenter & laudabiliter instruxisti^, 
& promouente domino salubriter ordinasti Qui quidem 
fratres sine clerici diuina eis submini str ante gratia in 
obseruantia mandatorum dei feruenter intenti. laudes deo 
referunt in ipsa ecclesia. bymnumque de canticis syon in 
terra aliena resonant, & faciunt resonare Ac tamen tu, 
quam ipsa nonnulla in illis partibus exercetis opera pietatis,. 

^ P. ipsas Note that both MSS. read jiartium 

® Perhaps read honorabilis sedes 
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& caritatis que fidem augent. & magnum promouent fructum, 
& comodum a-nimarum. Nos uero quos zelus salutis animarum 
excitat, ad hoc tarn pium sicut inceptum negotium sahibriter 
promouendum ad premissa tibi[?] sancte sedis oppiniones 
merita circumspectionis apostolic- aciem extendentes, & 
considerantes actentiiis quod in predictis partibus ponendus 
est angelus qui amictus sit nube scripture uidelicet 
prophetarum irim gestet in capita .s. sancti spiritus donum 
habens per misticum intellectum, omnes conuincat adversaries 
ueritatiSj & confutet. libruiu que apertum tenens in manibus, 
tanquam scriba doctus in regno celorum commissos sibi 
populos erudiat ad salutem. Et quod pex hec alia tui ministerij 
pia studia que inspirante deo circa incrementa fidei non sine 
magnis laboribus, & detractionibus, ac turbarum con- 
cussionibus fideliter, & assidue operaxis in eisdem partibus 
ammotis ex toto perniciosis erroribus in ipsis partibus pro- 
ducentur hereses. scismata euellantur. & magna qui ymo 
permaxima dicto magno regi, & regno eius bona pron,enient^ 
& plurima optata succedent, vt gloria ipsius fidei ortodoxe 
sicut speramus tanta ibidem potentiori virtute uallabitur, 
quanto predictus rex ad laudem diuini nominis & regnum 
eius predictum feliciori decorabitur ueritate. Te ordinem 
fratrum minorum profexum quern de littcrarum scientia, 
religionis obseruantia, vite munditia, honestate morum, & 
aliarum uirtutum donis testimonia fide digna commandant 
Jn predicta ciuitate cambaliensi de fratrum nostrorum consilio, 
& apostolice potestatis plenitudine Archiepii^copuin ordinamus 
& preficimus in pastorem. Guram, & solicitudinem animarum 
exist entium in partibus supradictis, ac omnibus alijs que 
subduntur dominio tartarorum tibi plenariam commictentes. 
Tibique exercendi omnia que ad iura archiepiscopalia spectare 
noscuntur, prout permictunt canonice sanciones, Nec non 
tuis successoribus, Archiepiscopis Caballensibiis qui erimt pro 
tempore vtendi omnibus, & singulis gratijs, & concessi[oni]bus 
quas pridem per litteras nostras de ordine fratrum minorum 
tuo in terras saracenorum, paganorum, ac aliorum infidelium 
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proficiscentibus autoritate apostolica duximiis indulgenda,s. 
Eaiidein autoritatem concedentes tibi plenam, & liberam 
potestatem in illo qui dat gratias, & largitnr premia. Con- 
fidentes per tue prouidentie studium, & prouidentie operationis 
exercitium quod commissus tibi populus suorum errorum 
tenebras profugabit. & ad xristum dominum viimni; & 
saluatorem suum sua corda perfecte conuertet. & conuersus 
preseruabitur a noxijs, & optate prosperitatis spiritualiter, 
& temporaliter perficiet incrementis. Suscipe igitur 
incrementer (w) iugum domini. & suaui eius honeri colla 
submicte. ac sic tue sollicitudini commissam curam predictain 
exequi studeas diligenter, ut per bee eterne felicitatis premia 
cum eleotis accipere merearis^ datum &c. Alia Bulla . 
[Margin : Aliud priuilegium ad fratrem J ohannem 
^Lemens episcopus seruus seruorum dei. dilecto filio. 
^ Fratri Jolianni &cetera. Volentes itaque personam 
tuam prosequi prerogatiua fauoris, & gratie spiritualis, tibi 
principaliter autoritate concedimus, vt quiuis ex fratribiis 
dicti ordinis per quern per nos autoritate apostolica episcopos 
ordiuatos, & pro maiori animarum salute in adiutorium buius 
tibi commisse sollicitudinis per nos specialiter deputatos ad te 
principaliter [?] mictimus asscitis sibi duobus uel tribus alijs 
ex dictis episcopis, uel eorum successoribus tibi consecrationis 
munus nice nostra ualeat impertiri : Quicumque post huius 
consecl^ationis munus persone tue impensum pallium in 
signum videlicet pontificalis officii pro te a nobis, & in ea que 
decuit instantia posculatus, & de corpore B. petri sumtum 
quod tibi per eosdem episcopos destinamus Jniungentes eis 
tenore presentium ut id fideliter f aciant, & assignare procurent 
sub forma quam sub bulla nostra mictimus interclusam. 
Eecepturi a te postmodum nostro, & ecclesie romane nomine 
sub forma quam sub eadem bulla dirigimus fidelitatis debite 
iuramentum. Formam autem iuramenti quod te prestare 
contigerit de uerbo ad uerbum nobis per tuas litteras tuo 
sigUlo ligatas idem episcopus qui tibi munus consecrationis 
impertietur buius, & pallium assignabit prefatum per proprium 
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numptium mictere non prepoiiat. Tu uero predicto pallio 
illis diebus utaris, quibus tibi de iure uti licebit. Vt igitur 
signum non discrepet a signato, set quod geris exterius semes 
in mente discretionem tuam monemus, & ortamur actente, 
per apostolica tibi scripta mandantes quatenus bumilitatem, 
& iustitiam dante domino, qui dat premia, & munera elargitur 
obseruare studeas. & suum seruent & promoueant seruitorem. 
Datum Alia Bulla [Margin : aliud priuilegium quod 
f rater Johannes possit episcopos consecrare. 

^Lemens episcopus. seruus seruorum dei. Dilecto filio fratri 
Johanni &c Quod si plures quam dictos sex episcopos 
ad tarn pium, & salubre opus necessarios fore cognoueris, 
Tu alias personas uita scientia, k etate ydoneas ubi, & 
quando expedierit nice nostra, & nomine ipsos episcopos 
consecres, ordines, & preficias in pastores eis curam animarum, 
& solicitudinem commissi sibi populi plenarie commictendo. 
ac ipsis preter eos qui de mandate nostro iam consecrati 
sunt consecrationis munus impendas. ascitis duobus uel 
tribus episcopis iuxta consiietum, & necessarium in Iiac 
parte. Ac omnia alia, & singula facias que in his fuerint 
oportuna. Sic te in omnibus habiturus, quod post diem 
retributionis premium, nostrum, & dicte sedis gratiam vbeiius 
consequi merearis. Datum &cetera 


These two Bulls are alluded to in what is, perhaps, the earliest printed 
reference to John. In a list of cases where the pall has been sent to the 
ends of the earth ", John Magnus writes in his history of the Church of 
Upsal : Clemens V. anno 1305. fecit fratrem loannem de monte Caluino, 
ordinis Minorum, existenteni in dominio Tartarorum, Archiepiscopuna 
Gambalnensem, fecitque consecrari in curia IX. fratres eiusdem ordinis in 
Episcopos, quos misit ad partes illas Suffraganeos, & in auxilium. ipsius 
Arehiepiscopi, missum est sibi palleum de curia, ordinatumque quod esset 
propter loci distantiam pro successoribus. Metropolis Bcclesiae Upsalen. 
1557, p. 45. The date is 23 July, 1307. It must be left to experts to 
decide whether this text of these and the following Bulls, which have 
hitherto been thought to have been lost, is of any value. The style 
seems to be unusually weak in grammar ; and the supposed author 
of the Chronicle was specially noted for his forgery of such documents. See 
p. 107, note 1 below, and Allacci’s Animadversio there quoted, pp. 281, 
288, 289. 
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\ Liud priuilegium est quod dicti episcopi, si frater Johannes 
obisset possint.aliiim eligere, & consecrare autoritate 
domini pape. Et sic de omnibus alijs archiepiscopis uenturis, 
& successuris in archiepiscopatu cambaliensi fiat, ne ecclesia 
pastore careat. quia propter longitudinem itineris, & periculosa 
discrimina ad romanam curiam cito recurri non poterit 

[foL 103 r<^] 

Alia uero testimonialis epistola serui dei fratris Andree 
episcopi inferius scripta annotatur de statu fidei, & con- 
ditionibus orientis. 

T^Eater ^ Andreas de perusio de ordine fratruni minorum. 

divina permissione uocatus episcopus, Eeuerendo patri. 
fratri. N. guardiano perusini episcopatus,^ salutem, & pacem 
in domino sempiternani. & infra. Nam propter immensa 
terrarum, & marium discrimina ^ inter me, & vos interiecta 
vix sperare possum quod littere ad nos per me trasmisse 
ad manus uestras ualeant peruenire. Noueritis me itaque 
cum bone memorie fratre peregrino coepiscopo, & mee 
peregrinationis indiuiduo coinite post multos labores langores, 
& inedias variaque incomoda atque pericula in terra pariter, 
& in mari vbi fuimus rebus omnibus, & etiam tunicis, & 
abitibus spoliati, Demum deo iuuante ad cambalensem 
ciuitatem que sedes est imperij magni canis anno 
dominice incarnationis ccc xviij ^ iit credo peruenisse. 
vbi secundum mandatum a sede apostolica nobis datum 
archiepiscopo cousecrato moram ibi per quinquennium 
ferme contraximus Jnfra quod spatium temporis pro- 
curauimus alapha ab imperatore magnifico pro uictu, & 
vestitu octo personarum. Est autem Alepha impense quas 
imper[at]or tribuit numptijs magnatorum oratoribus bella- 

^ Compare Journal R.A.S., July, 1914, pp. 564-7 ; Ann. Min., tom. iii, 
pp. 335, 6. Another, perhaps the earliest, copy of this letter exists at 
Assisi (a 14th century MS., No. 341 in the library of the Convent of 
S. Prancis, fol. 136), but I have not yet been able to consult it. — 
Golubovich, op. oil., tome ii, pp. 103, 115. 

® jP. W. conuentus 

® P, W. mariumque distantiam * W. 1308. 
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toribus, & diuersaium ^ artium artificibus, & ioculatoribus 
pauperibus, & diuersarum conditionum personis. Que 
impense plurium latmorum regum iutroitus^ expensasque 
trasceudunt. De diuitijSj magnificentia, & gloria buius 
magni imperatoris, de uastitate imperij multitudinepopulorum^ 
& Humerositate.ciuitatum, & magnitudme earundem. & de 
ordinatioue imperij iu quo- nemo aduersus alium ausus est 
leuare gladium transeo. quia longum foret scribere. & 
audientibus incredibilia uiderentur Nam ego ipse qui presens 
sum, talia audio que ^ uix credere possum. Est quedam 
magna ciuitas iuxta mare oceanum que uocatur in lingua 
persica Cayton ^ in qua vna dines domina Armena ecclesiam 
erexit pulcram satis, & grandem quam quidem de ipsius 
uoluntate per Arcliiepiscopum catredalem efiectam^ cum 
competentibus dotibus fratri Gerardo episcopo, & fratribus 
nostris qui cum eo erant donauit in vita, & in morte reliquit 
qui primus eandem catredam suscepit. Mortuo autem dicto 
episcopo, inibique sepulto uoluit arcMepiscopus in eadem 
ecclesia me facere successorem. Set ego huiusmodi locationi, 
& successioni non assentiui vnde illam ^ contulit fratri 
peregrino ® qui illuc babita oportunitate se contulit- Et post- 
quam paucis annis rexit eandem anno domini 1322 [?] ^ in 
crastino ^ apostolorum petxi, & pauli diem clausit extremum, 
ante cuius decessum per quatuor fere annos ego quoniam in 
cabalech non eram consolatus ex aliquibus causis procuraui 
quod dictum alapha elimosina imperialis mibi daretur in 
prefata ciuitate Zayton,^ que distat a cambalecb itinere fere 
mensium trium.^^ Et cum octo equitaturis ab imperatore mibi 
concessis ad eandem ciuitatem cum magno bonore perrexi, 
& applicui adbuc fratre peregrino episcopo uiuente. Et in 

s 

1 P. diuersorum ^ P. quod 

® P. Oayton ^ If. in Cathedralem ercctam, 

* P. Tf . me non prebente assensum ipsam — W. omitting ego above, 

® P. Tf . add Episcopo memorato P. m®. ccc. xxij®. Tf . 1322. 

® P. Tf . add octane ® P. Qayton. Tf. Caytonis 

P. Tf. mensium (Tf. hebdomadarum) fere trium ut dixi sollicite 
procurauj. i 
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quodain nemore proximo ciuitati ad quartam partem vnius 
miliaris ecclesiam conuenientem., & pulcram edificari feci cum 
omnibus officinis sufScieutibus pro xx fratribus, & cum quatuor 
cameris quarum quelibet esset pro quocunque prelate sufficiens. 
Jn quo quidemloco moramtraho continuo, & viuo de elimosiiia 
regia memorata, que iuxta mercatorum Januensium extima- 
tionem ascendere potest annuatim ad valorem c. florenorum 
aureorum, uel circa. Et de hac elimosina magnam partem 
in edificatione loci predicti expendi cui similem in bermitorijs 
nostre prouincie nullum scio quo ad pulcritudinem, & omnem 
comoditatem. Deniqiie non longo elasso tempore post obitum 
fratris peregrin! recepi decretum archiepiscopi de locatione 
nostra ^ in memorata ecclesia catredali, cui ^ assensum prebui 
causa memorata ^ rationabili suadente Et nunc in loco uel 
ecclesia ciuitatis, & in hermitorio moram traho iuxta mee 
arbitrium ^ uoluntatis. Et sum sanus ^ corpore. & quantum 
longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus, & agilis, nil que prefer 
canitiem babens de ® defectibus naturalibus, & proprietatibus* 
senectutis. San[e] in isto uasto imperio sunt gentes de omni 
natione que sub celo est & de omni secta. & conceditur 
omnibus, & singulis uiuere secundum sectam suam. Est enim 
bee oppinio apud eos, seu potius error quod vnus quisque in sua. 
secta saluetur. Et nos predicare possumus libere, & secure. 
Set de iudeis, & saracenis nemo conuertitur. De ydolatris. 
baptizantur quam plurimi. Set baptizati non recte incedunt 
per viam xristianitatis sicut deceret. Quatuor nostri fratres. 
martirizati fuerunt in india a saracenis, quorum vnus bis in 
ignem missus inlesus euasit. Et tamen ad tarn stupendum 
miraculum nullus est a sua perfidia permutatus.® Omnes 

1 P. mea ^ p add locatioiii ^ P. W. omit memorata 

^ P. W. facio iuxta mee libitum ® P. W. sano 

® IF. patitur, aliquibus adhuc annis in liac messe laborare potero, licet 
canitiem habeam ex P. agrees exactly with the text, except that it has nicliil 
quidem for nil que 

W. multi ex baptizatis 

® P. W. add hec omnia — ^fratribus uniuersis. — 58 words, in ivhich IF. has 
discesserunt for P. decesserimt, hut otherwise agrees exactly with P. 

I 
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episcopi suffraganei facti per dominum papam Clementem 
cabalieHsis sedis migrauerunt in pace ad dominum. Ego solus 
remansi. frater Nicolaus de Banttra olim inmister prouincie 
sancti Francisci/ & frater Andratius ^ de' Asisio, & vnus alius 
episcopus frater mortui fuerunt in ingressu indie inferioris, 
in terra quadam calidissima vbi plures alij fratres nostri 
mortui fuerunt, & sepulti. Valeat in domino uestra paternitas 
nunc & semper. Datum in Zayton ^ anno domini ccc xxvj 
in mense Januarij. 

A careful examination of tbe three texts (P. TF. and Chigi) 
of this letter shows that P. contains 796 words. Of these 
about 77 '6 per cent are the same in all three texts ; P. and F* 
agree in 13-6 per cent ; P. and Chigi in 5*5 per cent ; F. and 
Chigi agree in about 1 per cent, and in omitting 6 words which 
P. includes ; and in 7 words all three texts differ. The nine 
cases where W, follows Chigi against P. are que for quod, 
nostra for mea, diuersarum for diuersorum (a mere slip), 
Cay ton for Q ay ton, secta (thrice) for septa, 1322 for m ccc xxij, 
and quatuor for ,iiij. Of the 6 words in P. which F. and 
Chigi omit, 4 are in rubrics or notes outside the real text and 
2 are apparently a mere blunder [in Gaito). Chigi omits 79 
words, or nearly a tenth part of P., and of these Wadding has 
inserted 77 exactly as in P, and 2* with slight differences 
(subsequitur, sequitur ; decesserunt, discesserunt). It will 
then be obvious that the text here printed from the MS. in 
the Chigi Library is not the one which Wadding used ; and 
that he did use either P. (the Paris MS. Latin 5006) or some 
very similar text. Of the 796 words of P. Wadding reproduces 
730 exactly, omits 15, differs in 61, the differences being often 
quite trivial and including differences of order, and adds 
7 words. An analysis of the first letter of John of Monte 
Corvino shows an even greater degree of agreement between 
P. and Wadding. On the other hand, it will be noticed that 

^ P. W. omit olim . . . Fraiicisei 

2 P. W. Andrutius 

3 P. Data in Caito in ^ayton W. Data in Cay ton 
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while the cases in. which P. differs from Ohigi are about 
three times as many as those in which P. differs from Wadding, 
yet Ohigi has hardly ever changed the sense of P. in any serious 
degree, though Wadding has done so frequently.^ 

Besides the conclusive evidence of the text itself that the 
Ohigi MS. was not used by Wadding, there is some external 
evidence to the same effect. Amongst Golubovich’s con- 
clusions from the data before him we read (p. 139) that the 
Ohigi codex is, 'paleographically^ an evident forgery of 
Oeccarelli, and so clever a one as to have deceived the learned 
Wadding, who calls it vetustissimus codex ms'' The first 
part of this statement I am not prepared to dispute, though it 
rests, as far as I yet ‘know^ on nothing better than these words 
of Edouard d’AIen 9 on in the Introduction 'to his edition of 
T. de Oelano’s Life of St. Francis : “ I have used the Oodex 
Ohisianus I, vii, 262, which seems to be in the hand of the 
aforesaid forger (Oeccarelli), for you would say that Leo 
Allacci had this MS. before him when he described another 
fictitious work of the same man.” ^ The Ohigi MS. I, vii, 262, 
is said to be entitled Chronica 8. Johannis a Capistrano ^ and 
this, if true, gives great interest to the references to Leo 

^ Wadding’s changes include iam ante duos annos for iam est annua 
duodecimus ; magnus explorator for exploraior magus ; sine socio for sine 
confesaione ; ct, pueros for xl. pueros ; Latinis, Orcecis ritu for laUnis dh riiu; 
regiis vestibus for sacris vesHbua ; Qotliorum or Kathan for OotTiay ; scribo 
for Uneo ; eximios for exigit ; 1308 for m^.ccc. xviij ; iaculatoribua for 
ioculatoribus ; hebdomadarum for mensium ; 22. for .xx. ; aliquibus adhuc 
annis dhc. for vigorosua dh agilia dsc, (p. 104, note 6). On the other hand, the 
most important differences between Gliigi and P., apart from large omissions, 
are perhaps XXX for XX ; milleaimo ij^. v. for m®. ccc. ; vbi picture for 
ty pioiuraa ; nuiritis dh bapUzatis for quos emj db battizauj ; iij milia for 
pluramilia; petrutiiis toT Petrus — mostly occurring in the space of a few lines, 
p. 91 above. 

- adhibens Codicem Chisianum (Biblioteca Ohigi), I, vii, 262, qui videtur 
autographum praedicti f alsarii, nam hoc manuscriptum ante oculos habuisse 
diceres Leonem Allatium, quum aliud fictitium opus eiusdem describeret. 
Ed. ALENCONiE'srsis S. Prancisci Aasisienais Vita, Home, 1906, Proleg. 
p. Ixxvi. I owe this reference and the following to Golubovich. Alfonso 
Oeccarelli (1632-83) seems to have been a prolific forger, who was ultimately 
executed for his pains. 
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Allacci, who in the seventeenth century devoted himself to 
exposing Ceccarelli’s forgeries. Of these he gives a very 
Idng list, including five purporting to be by John of Capistrano, 
as follows : loannis de Capistrano Chronica, De Originibus 
Vrbium, Ciuitatum, & Oppidorum totius Mundi. ait Ciccarellus 
in ea laudari Chronicam Dominorum de Brunforte, & alios. 
. . . Bliusdeml. De vitis Sanctorum, & rebus Ecclesise. 
E, De Episcopatibus, & Archiepiscopatibus. . . . jE. De 
origine, & religione militantium pro fide lesu Christi, atque. 
Ecclesise Romanes defensione, E. De vera Donatione Con- 
stantini Imperatoris. '' When,’’ adds Allacci, “ I spoke about 
these works of John of Capistrano to Luke Wadding, he burst 
into laughter at the mere hearing of their names.” The next 
day Wadding wote a letter, which Allacci prints, in which 
he says : '' Your conversation yesterday and your note to-day 
about the works ascribed to John of Capistrano fill me with 
wonder.” After describing John’s legal training and writings, 
he proceeds : '' The few little theological tracts which he 
mingled [with the legal], and the sermons which he preached, 
savour less of the theologian than of the lawyer. His manu- 
scripts, brought from Capistrano to the City, I have had in 
my keeping, and have been at great pains to find out the titles, 
which I add to this note. , . . Those added by Ceccarelli are 
spurious. (He here repeats the five titles given above.) You 
will find nothing of this kind ever written by Capistranius, 
nothing historical did he ever plan ; no trace of it, certainly^ 
occurs in the rest of his worhs. ... 5 Oct., 1641.” ^ 

1 Cum de iiisce loannis Capistranii monumentis sermonem Iiaberem 
cum doctissimo . . . Luca Waddingo, sola eorum auditione in rispm 
effusus esfc ; ... Leoni Allatio , . . F. Lucas Waddingus, Hesternus 
tuus sermo, dh hodierna pagella de speciosis loanni Capisiranio adscriptis 
Operihus veJiementer admirari faciunt, , . . Pancula, qum intermiscet 
TheosophicB argumenta, <£? quos e rostris dixit sermones, stylo, methodo 
non tarn TJieologum sapiunt, quam lurisconsultum. Autographa Capistrano, 
Aprutiorum oppido, in Vrbem aduecta penes me habui, dr diligenter excussi 
ipsos comperi titulos, quos literulis istis svhiungo, . . . spurii sunt, didegeneres, 
quos addit Ciccerellus, De Originibus Vrbium . . . Imperatoris. Nihil 
nnquam in hoc genere a Gapistranio scriptum, nihil usquam comperies de re 
historica meditatum : nullum prorsus in reliquis operibus occurrit vestigiwn^ 
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If our MS. (I, viij 262) is the same as the De Originihus 
Vrbium, we have here the proof that both Allacci and "Wadding 
himself {who does not seem to have seen the hook) condemned 
it as a Ceccarellian forgery ; but if, on the other hand, it is 
not the same,^ Wadding assures us that he knows of no such 
historical work among the rest of John’s writings. The argu- 
ment is not conclusive ; but it seems to make it reasonably 
certain that Wadding, who had published the three letters 
from China from some Chronicle, which he attributed to 
Odoric, in 1636, and had made a special study of the works 
of John of Capistrano, had never heard of any Chronica 
S. Johannis a Capistrano until 4 October, 1641. 

Turning again to the manuscripts themselves, a careful 
examination of the passages printed in 1914 from P. and 
now from the Chigi MS;, other than the letters themselves, will 
give even better reason for thinking that Wadding did not 
use Chigi and may well have used P. To take the passages 
in order as printed in 1914, the introduction (p. 546) to the 
first letter is very much altered in Chigi and is omitted by 
Wadding, who substitutes for it words which have a bearing 
on the question of the last paragraphs of John’s second letter. 

Certainly in this very year [1305] he wrote two letters, the 
first in January. . . . The second he mote near the end of 
the year to the brothers living in Persia and India. Both of 
them I have copied from a very ancient manuscript of the 
Blessed Odoric of Friuli.” ^ The next passage (pp. 551-2, Has 
litteras . . . archiepiscopo) also is altered, but not seriously, 

. . . Z, Non. Octoh.\^4:l. ’Leonid Aia'La.txl Animadiiersio in Libros AlpTiomi 
GiccarelU, Rome, 1642, pp. 318, 19, 321, 2. Of. Wadding, Scrvptores 
Ord. Min., 1650 (ed. 1806), pp. 134, 5. The 45 works of loannes Capistranus 
(1385-1456) here enumerated contain nothing historical. At the end of 
the list Wadding notes that the five works named above were attributed to 
Capistrano b^?- Ceccarelli. Sed haec spuria sxnit, & conficta ab insigni 
mendaciorum architecto, qui sub Gregorio XIII. tot imposturas . . . poena 
luit capitali. 

^ The words ait in ea laudari Chronicam . . . Brunforte, afford an easy 
test of the identity of the two Chronicles for anyone who has access to the 
Chigi library. 

2 Ann. Min., iii, p. 44. 
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in Chigi) and omitted by Wadding. Coming to pp. 557-9 
(Frater vero . . . interiorem et in yndiam) Wadding will be 
found to reproduce this long passage very exactly, adding 
9 unimportant words, changing a few (of which jpraeci^uis for 
fTopinquis and Petrus for Peregrinus are the most important) 
and omitting two or three ; while Chigi shortens and changes 
the whole. The Pope’s Bull (pp. 559-61) Wadding gives from 
DilecLo to ammiranda oqiera eius even more exactly, including 
the notes infra sequitur, and dc. quae seqiiuntur, while Chigi 
professes to give the complete text. Wadding then gives the 
letter Magno Regi omnium Tartaronim . , . Splendor ^^cctris 
. . . ending deest finisy which corresponds to &c. in P. (not 
printed in 1914) ; omits the paragraph IIU uero septem, but 
gives the story de fratribus minoribus uisitantibus capthios in 
the right place according to P. 

Whether the writer of the Chigi MS. used P. is not easy to 
decide from the few pages of either MS. which I have seen ; 
but occasional coincidences of phrases or spelling (see p. 98, 
note 1, and the clumsy sentence Et Me frater . . . paramenia 
on p. 89 above and 1914, p. 651) incline one to think that 
Golubovich is right in saying that P. supplied those parts of 
the Chigi MS. which are common to both. 

For our present purpose the most interesting addition to 
the documents hitherto known is the following letter from 
Bishop Peregrine of Zaitun. It is, of course, easy to suspect 
it of being spurious. The style is awkward and unnatural, 
though not so ungrammatical as that of the papal Bulls 
already given ; and the fact that its existence seems never 
to have been suspected by any of the historians of the Minor 
Friars until this century is a very serious objection to its being 
genuine. If it is proved that the compiler derived all the rest 
of his Cathay material from P. the case against this letter will 
be even stronger. A considerable part of the subject-matter 
might have been invented with no great ingenuity from the 
letters of John and Andrew ; the passage about King George, 
who had been murdered twenty years before, seeming specially 
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clumsy. But it is fair to remember that it was John^s letters 
about King George which had caused Bishop Peregrine to be 
sent to Cathay ; he calls him that King George and seems 
hastening to assure his friends that John’s wonderful story 
was really true. The passages about the Armenians and the 
Alani could not be derived directly from any document known 
to me, but they are not either impossible or improbable, 
and the general truth of what is said about the Alani is con- 
firmed by an extant letter from their own Chiefs.^ The date, 
which seems to have surprised Golubovich, is perfectly 
possible and natural, and the fact that no attempt is made 
to conceal its glaring inconsistency with the same date (1318) 
wrongly written in Andrew’s letter a few lines lower down on 
the same page is in its favour. Of the persons named in the 
letter John, and Andrew, and King George would lie ready to 
the forger’s hand ; Peter of Florence would need far wider 
reading for his discovery, but he is a real person and might 
easily have been in Khanbalig in 1317/18 ; Johannes 
Grimaldi, Emanuel de Monticulo, and Ventura de Sarezana 
do not seem to be in Wadding’s Index, list of martyrs, etc., 
nor in the Bnllarium Franciscanum, though that does not 
prove that their names are invented. It is clear tha.t many 
besides the few whose names we know reached China during 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The letter begins on fol. 102 v® : — 

Epistola 

T>Euerendis in xristo patribus fratri .N. vicario generalis 
^ ministri, Ceterisque fratribus vicarie orientis f rater 
peregrinus paupertatis episcopus in mundo alio constitutus 
Reuerentiam, & salutem, cum desiderio noua de mundo 
fidelium audiendi. Et si sicut prodigus filius fecissemus ego, 
& sotij mei fugientes ad terram longinquam sicut ceteri 
debuisset saltern pia mater religio recordari de filijs 
quos ad inauditum exilium destinauit. materna enim 

^ Cf. this Journal, Jan. 1917, pp. 13, 31. 
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viscera contra filium xigorem iustitie non admictnnt. & 
infra. Episcopus sum licet indignus. & infra. Et pater 
frater Andreas de perusio episcopus^ & ego perueniixius 
Gabalech. Dico igitur primo de Archiepiscopo fratre 
Johanne. Vita eius exterior bona, & dura, & aspera. De 
illo uero rege Georgio certum est quod ipsum plene, & 
laudabiliter conuertit ad ueram fidem, ' cum ante cum 
nestorianis misceretur. Et ipse rex vna die de suo populo 
plura milia conuertit. Et si vixisset uere totum populum 
eius, & regnum humiliassemus ad xrisfcum. Et etiam magna 
canis mutatio facta fecisset. Ante uero quam frater Johannes 
archiepiscopus predictus ueniret ad iinperium magni canis 
nullus xristianus cuiuscumque conditionis, & nationis esset 
preualere poterat erigere quantumcumque paruum oratoriuin, 
& signum xristi propter potentiam nestorianorum pro- 
hibentium. Et sic uel eos sequi cogebantur in ritu scismatico, 
& erroneo, uel quasi viam iiifidelium capere. postquam uero 
uenit frater Johannes deo ipsum iuuante malo uelle 
nestorianorum ecclesias plures erexit. Et alie nationes 
xristianorum qui odiunt nestorianos scismaticos, ipsum 
fratrem Johannem secute sunt. & precipue armeni qui sibi 
nunc notabilem construunt ecclesiam. & dare illi intendunt. 
vnde & ipse continue est apud eos, relicta ecclesia latinorum 
alijs fratribus. Item Quidam xristiani boni qui dicuntur 
alani pro xx milibus a rege maximo stipendia accipientes, 
ipsi, & familie eorum ad fratrem Johannem recurrunt. Et 
ipse eos confqrtat, & predicat. Nec uidemus. .& istis predicare 
possumus, & sacramenta ecclesie ministrare. Circa infideles 
uero libere possumus predicare, et in inoscheta saracenorum 
pluries predicauimus ut conuertantur. Ydolatris uero similiter 
in magnis ciuitatibus eorum per duos medios interpetres. 
Multi congregantur, & ualde mirantar. & diligenter inquirunt 
de istis, Et quia nunc inceptum est spem bonam habemus 
uidentes populos intentos ad audiendum;, & currendmn vbi 
nos predicamus. Vere credimus quod si linguas eorum 
haberemus mirabilia dei apparerent. Messis multa valde. 
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set operari] pauci, & sine falce. Nam pauci fratres sumus, 
& senes admodum & inabiles ad discendas linguas Parcat 
deus illis qui fratres impediunt ne ueniant Vere credo quod 
inimicus hoc operatur ne inuadamus eius imperium quod 
sine molestia possidet. In cambaliech sunt archie]Discopi, 
& frater Andreas de perusio, & frater petruS de florentia 
episcopi. & eis nil deficit in temporalibus. In spiritualibus 
uero credo quod nunquam tantum habuerint. Irruit enim 
& uenit spiritus Sanctus in istos duos episcopos. & in tantum 
orationibus insistunt, & sanctis meditationibus. Et spiritus 
dei qui eos visitat, & consolatur, & fouent in tantum quod 
omnium uidentur esse obliti die ac nocte in sanctis uigilijs 
domino assistentes. Ego autem cayfensis episcopus factus 
ibi cum tribus fratribus deuotis pacifice, & tranquil] e deo 
uacare possum [foL 103 x°] Et ipsi semi dei frater Johannes 
grimaldi, frater emanuel de monticuloj & frater uentura de 
Sarezana qui in istis partibus qui in istis partibus est frater 
factus, qui in omni uirtute bene fortificati deus honoratur 
per eos vtinam tales haberemus centum nobiscum. In 
ciuitate Cayton bon am habemus ecclesiam cum loco, quam 
quedam domina Armenie nobis reliquit. & necessaria uite 
pro nobis & pro alijs si uenerint assignauit. & extra ciuitatem 
locum pulcrum habemus cum silua vbi cellas facere cupimus, 
& oratorium. Nulla alia re indigemus, quantum fratribus quos 
desideramus. Frater Gerardus episcopus mortuus est. & alij 
fratres non possumus diu uiuere. nec alij uenerunt remanebit 
ecclesia sine baptismo, & sine habitatoribus. Nona & con- 
diciones istius magni imperij si scriberem non crederentur. 
quanta sit potentia ipsius, quanti exercitus. latitude terre. 
quot redditus, quot expense, quot elimosinas faciunt. 
Comparauerunt earn nostri latini in hijs, ad omnes alios reges 
mundi. set excessum non scribo. Ciuitas maxima Cayton 
vbi sumus super mare est. & distat a maxima Cambalieth 
itinere fere trium mensium. datum in Zayton iij kal ianuarii 
anno domini 1.318 
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I take this opportunity of making some corrections in the 
earlier article of July, 1914:. 

Golubovich speaks of certain notes on the flyleaf of P. 
(B.N. MS. Lat. 5006) which I have been able to verify on 
rotographs obtained through the kindness of Monsieur H. 
Omont. They are (l)hunclibruxndatfraterEleemosina . . . 
loco Gualdi . . . ; in a fourteenth century hand, not that of 
the scribe of the Chronicle itself. (2) Chronica historiarum 
antiquarum manuscrip. usq. ad. an 1334 ; nam usq ad bene- 
diefi PP xii . . . fol 188. b ; in a late sixteenth or seventeenth 
century hand. (3) a note, in the hand of the writer of the 
Chronicle, about cities which are named after persons ; Sicut 
enim ab Alexandre magno Alexandria .iiij. nuncupantur. and 
so forth. Below this is half a page of ancient writing quite 
illegible, with a sentence in a later hand written over it, 
beginning Habitus Pisanis ; and (4) in a large irregular hand 
apparently of the first half of the seventeenth century : 
Cronica pa odoricio. On none of the pages seen by me is 
there a note that the MS. was finished in 1336, though that 
date may no doubt be inferred from the closing words of the 
Chronicle on fob 188 v°, col. 2, where we read : Hie etiam 
benedictus. papa, xii"^ preclaras & deuotas constitutiones. 
super ordines monachorum & fratrum minorum edidit & 
instituit obseruari & teneri ab eis ,ad reformationem religiose 
uite. & meritum uite eterne. 

The first of these sentences is of great interest as telling 
a little of the very early history of the book. Golubovich, 
who thought it was in the same hand as the Chronicle, con- 
cluded that the author and writer was John Eleemosina, an 
Umbrian who died in 1339, and that he wrote his Chronicle 
in the convent at Assisi and bequeathed it to the convent of 
Gualdo. The only John who was the Pope’s Almoner 
^Eleemosynarius) mentioned by Wadding {An. Min,^ 
vol. iii, p. 65, A.B. 1307) was a Koman. 

It is noticeable that Cronica pa odoricio ” seems to have 
been written in Wadding’s lifetime. It would be interesting 
to compare the writing with his. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1921. 


8 
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The constitutions mentioned in the last paragraph of the 
Chronicle (fol. 188 v°) must be those which were published 
on 28 November, 1336, and commended to the Minister 
General in a letter dated 13 May, 1337, and by him to the 
Provinces of the Order on 21 June, 1337. December, 1336, 

IS thus the earliest possible date for the finishing of the 
Chronicle. An. Min., vol. iii, pp. 443, 446, 6. 

The descrij)tion of the MS. quoted on p. 634 (July, 1914) 
seems to have been copied by Sbaralea from Quetif’s Scriptores- 
Ord. Praedicalonm, vol. i, pp. 549, 60. 
p. 535, 1. 2. For 1635 read 1636 

p. 547, note. Cathay and China were probably two quite . 

distinct countries in the mind of John of 
Monte Corvino. 

p, 551,1.13. For 171 r° read 171 v° 
p. 559, 1. 12. For %pisto read xpisto 
p. 566, 1. 6. For qum o^ead quoniam 
pp. 568-71, Golubovich points out that a better text of 
John of Winterthur than that of Eccard 
is now available, namely, Joliannis 
Vitodurani Glironicon. D ie Glironih des 
Minor iten Johannes von Winterthur, 
edited by Georg von Wyss, in vol xi of 
Archiv fur Schweizerische Geschichte,. 
Zurich, 1856. The passage here quoted 
is on pp. 208-10. Besides differences of 
spelling the following changes may be 
noted : — 

p. 569, 1. 5, von 'Wyss prints ejus buf 
says the MS. has eorum 
p. 569, 1. 25. convolarunt. In . . . epistola,. 
ante 

p. 569, 1. 32. crediderit ; 

p. 570, 1. 13. revocare sicut oves 

p. 571. gratiam invenit in oculis. 

principis sepedicti, quod 
eum . . . sentiebat. 
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p. 577, Hotel. The use of infra is quite normal. 

p. 581,1. 32. For Archbishop.^ read to the Archbishop. 

and cancel the footnote, 
p. 586, 1. 14. For Lord read God 
p. 587, 1. 21. For Franchya read perhaps France 
p. 590,1. 3. After son add Brother 
p. 599. Professor Pelliot has identified Tozan with 

the Chinese J)|f Tung-sheng ; and t, 
not c or Jc, is no doubt the right initial. 


Additional Note 

Through tlie kindness of the Franciscan Fathers at 
Assisi and Quaracchi I am now able to give the readings of 
the Assisi MS. 341 (cf. p. 102, n. 1 above) where it differs 
from P. The references are to the Journal for July, 1914, 
wdiere the text of P. will be found. 

p. 564, 1. 10. Vunus uero ex illis deuotis fratribus 
episcopis de ordine minoruin qui missi fuerunt a domino 
papa Clemente. & a sancta romana ecclesia ad con- 
secrandurn in Archiepiscopum. fratrem Johannem supra- 
dictum. Tales epistolas modernis temporibus remisit. de 
se & alijs fratribus. illarum partium. ita dicens. 1. 13. 
Perusio diuina 1. 15. ffratrj. NN 1, 17. sempiternam. 
&cetera. & infra pluribus uerbis pretermissis. sequitur. 
1. 21. peruenire. &cetera. & infra, dicit. 

p. 565, 1. 1. Alafa. 1. 3. omit quas irnperator 1. 14. 
credere ualeo. unde ad propositum rediens ad ea que me 
contingunt stilum calamumque conuei'to. Est 1. 20. 
Episcopo. qui primus eandem Cathedram suscepit & 
fratribus qui cum eo erant nostris donauit in uita. & in . 
morte reliquid. 

p. 566, 1. 4. xxiij 1. 10. inihi ab imperatore concessis 
1. 12. sepe fato 1. 16. omit et 1. 30. Et sum sanus . . . 
quantum etatis longeuitas patitur . . . defectibus acci~ 
dentibus & proprietatibus 11. 35, 36. secta sectain 

p. 567, 1. 2. omit Et nos 1. 5. per uiam xpistianitatis 
incedunt. omit de sanctis fratribus. 1. 6. In yndia 
quattuor nostri fratres occisi fuerunt 1. 10. sub quadam 
breuitate perscripta uestre 1. 25. oonit in Zaito ^ 



EBBATA 


The following errata are to be made in the article '' On 
the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages ” 
appearing in the Journal for October, 1920: — p. 455, 
footnote,!. 2, for '' A'rithvo'pus'' read '' Anthropos”, p. 465, 
wherever, the word “QuocAngu” occurs, correct it to 
QuocAngu 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 

Back numbers of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology are still in great demand, especially Yols. 30-BB. 
Any numbers that members can spare will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


Hakluyt Society’s Publications 

If any member has copies of Hakluyt Society’s imblications, 
Original Series, Nos. 1-25, 27-41, 43-52 ; also Series II, Yols. 5 
and 29, they would be gratefully accepted for the Library. 


THE SABBOSH K. B. CAMA MEMOBIAL PBIZE 

The Committee of the K. R. Gama Oriental Institute 
invite competitive essays for “ The Sarrosh K. E. Cam a 
Prize” of the value of Rs. 225 on the following subject : 

Life of Zoroaster as based on the Avesta.^’ 

The essays should be typewritten or written in a neat, 
legible band, and should reach the Honorary Secretaries 
the K. R, Gama Oriental Institute, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay, on or before July 15, 1921. Each essay should 
be designated by a motto instead of the writer’s name, 
and should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing 
the name of the competitor and his Post Office address. 
The competition is open to both Zoroastrians and non- 
Zoroastrians. 
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SACBEB BOOKS OF THE YBZIDIS 

In July^ 1916, I wrote an article in this Journal (605-26) 
on the Yezidis and their sacred books. In it I endeavoured 
to set forth my reasons for believing why the paternity of the 
recently discovered Yezidi books had to be traced back to 
some subtle forgers. Nothing that appeared since that date 
induces me to change my views on the subject; on the 
contrary, much has come to light to confirm them. 

Captain H. P. W. Hutson, R.E., a prominent member of 
our Mesopotamian expeditionary force, who has had the 
unique opportunity of studying on the spot the habits and 
customs of the community of the Yezidis or Devil-worshippers, 
was fortunate enough to procure a manuscript purporting to 
contain the sacred books of the Yezidis in their original 
language. Believing them to be written in Kurdish he began 
to correspond with all the Orientalists who in his opinion were 
able to read Kurdish. Eventually the manuscript was sent to 
me for examination, and I immediately discovered that, apart 
from some short prayers written in Kurdish, it contained 
nothing but an Arabic text similar to that of the Yezidi 
books of which I had previously treated at some length. 
Appended to the manuscript was a colophon which in view of 
its importance for the criticism of the Yezidi books I want to 
publish in extenso as it stands : — 

i \AA^ YY ♦ ♦ 

NY'*® AJLuf 




Y\^♦ (^>\ 
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Aa.1>' A^c>eL^.4uj^ \AA\ 

^L.rj jl ^ ^*^33 ^^^33 ‘AlpJl 

^ jl* 1*1 ^^^l ^jljL-> 

^ ‘A.J L j Ia-S*^ LO ^ l)^ 

^1 0--i — ^ CJl’^jl) ^ VWj 

CX*^ jD ^•^'>^33 (J— ^ ci^-^ CT^ ^ ^ii.^l:5c;Jl 



“ The year 2200 of the Greeks is the year 1889 of the 
Christian era and 1305 of the Hijra> (From the one) who 
professes the Yezidi faith at all times, the Amir Sheikh 
Isma'il, son of the Amir ^Abdi from the descendants of Sheikh 
Adi : this book containing the history of the Yezidis was lost 
in the year 2160,^ and in the Christian year 1889 Peter, the 
Patriarch of the Syrian commimit}^, brought it from India, 
where he had found it, and put it in the monastery of 
Za'faran (near Mardin). Then in the Christian year 1914 I, 
the above-mentioned, had an interview with Bishop Alyas 
of Mosul, who told me that we had such a book in the 
monastery of Za'faran. I journeyed immediately to Mardin 
with my family and my son, and I obtained from the vali 
of Mosul the services of some gendarmes to protect us on the 
way. Some days after I reached Mardin I went to the 
monastery, and we brought the book with us.” 


^ 1305 A.H. corresponds with a.d. 1S87 (19 Sept.). 
2 2180 of the Greeks corresponds with a.b. 1849. 
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On this important colophon the following short commentary 
may be found useful : — ■ 

{a) The colophon is undoubtedly written by the same hand 
that wrote "" the manuscript itself. 

(6) We have in it the spectacle of a prominent Yezidi 
sheikh knowing nothing of the fact that his -community 
possesses any sacred books. The existence of such books is 
revealed to him by a Christian bishop in a.b. 1911. 

(c) These sacred books were mysteriously lost in a.b. 1849 
from the mountain of Sin jar, near Mosul, and by an uncommon 
stroke of fortune they were in 1889 discovered in India, 
where they had been taken away, no one knowing how 
or when. 

For those interested in the Yezidis and their sacred books 
it may not be out of place to remark that after the date of 
my article in this Journal, three important publications have 
appeared on the subject: A. Dirr, Einiges iiber die Jeziden 
{Anthfofos, 1918, 558-74); Isya Joseph, Devil Worshi^p, 
pp. 220 (Boston, 1919) ; and F. Nau, Eecueil de textes sur les 
Yezidis {Rev. de VOr. Ohret, 1917, pp. 142-200, 225-77). 

A. Mingana. 


THE KITAB MA‘ANI AS-SI‘h, BY IBN QUTAIBA 

In 1906 Rhodokanalds published in the Noldelce Festschrift 
(pp. 385 ff.) a description of the manuscript of the Kitab as 
^ii'r, which he had discovered in the library of the Aya Sofia 
Mosque in Constantinople. The manuscript contained only 
the first part of the work, namely, the first three books. The 
Constantinople manuscript has fifteen lines to the page, 
and at the end it is stated that the next book would begin 

with the chapter on flies During a visit to the India 

Office on the occasion of the Joint Session of th*e Oriental 
Societies in London in September, 1919, I was attracted by 
a manuscript of the same work exhibited in the reading-room 
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of the library of the India Office. With their usual liberality, 
the authorities of the India Office have permitted me to study 
this manuscript at my home, and I was pleased to discover 
that this manuscript actually appears to be the continuation 
of the Constantinople one, as it begins with the explanation 
of verses in Ancient Arabic poetry mentioning flies. The 
India Office manuscript also has fifteen lines to the page to 
folio 142 inclusive ; folio 143, which is the beginning of 
a new Kurrasa, has seventeen lines to the page, which is 
maintained to the end of the volume. 

Unfortunately, for the sake of concealing the fact that the 
manuscript does not contain the complete work, a previous 
owner has torn away several leaves marking the end and 
beginning of fresh books. Through this vandalism the title- 
page is missing, which would tell us that the manuscript 
begins with the fourth book. After folio 39 at least one leaf 
is torn away. Folio 86a contains the colophon of the fourth 
book, and. as the latter only occupied two lines the copyist 
has used the' remainder of the page for the title of the fifth 
book. Further leaves are torn away after folios 108 and 111. 
One leaf or more is missing after folio 122, where vol. v 
ends. This leaf contained the title-page of vol. vi, which 
comprises the book on war, as is evident from the colophon 
folio 224&, and also from the contents of this section of the 
work. On folio 133 the Kurrasas are numbered for the 
first time ; it is folio 15 which begins here, showing that so far 
eight leaves are missing. From folio 143 each page has 
seventeen lines, but the handwriting is the same throughout 
the volume, and from folio 203 a different paper of a pink tint 
is used. The sixth volume ends on folio 2246, but there is an 
addition which is stated to have been found in the handwriting 
of Ibn Qutaiba on the back of the book on war ; this addition 
ends folio 225a. The next page is blank, and the title on 
folio 226 tells us that this is the beginning of the seventh 
volume, which is the last of the whole work. The text runs 
on without interruption to folio 272, where the manuscript 
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ends, except that the fold beginning folio 123 has only eight 
leaves, but as no gap is apparent, the scribe must have used 
in mistake a smaller fold than usual. 

Each book is divided into smaller chapters, which, according 
to their subjects, vary considerably in extent. The fourth book 
contains the explanations of verses on various animals, the 
fifth book on hatred, hostility, imprisonment, etc., the sixth 
book on war and implements of war, also confederation and 
hostility, the last book on games of chance, auguries, poetry, 
elegies, old age, good manners, and nobility of character. 

The following is a list of chapters : — 


Eol. 

One leaf is missing. 

la 

. . . . j <^1 

4(X 

• (i oLVI 

6a 

J-uujJI 3 (3 VI 

126 

. JVJI J VI 


J oL VI 
. J3I J oL. VI 

** y' V-." • * 

. . Jui)l oLVi 
jUI j jlil^l j oL VI 
. j oLVl 


136 

166 

176 

23a 

276 

26a 


256 
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Fol. 

27a 

j oL' VI 

33a 

. . . . (3 VI 

336 

a\j^ fy« <_jj (3 <^^;Vl 

36a 

. . 3JJI J .IJill JoUVi 


After fol. 39 on loaf torn away. 

416 

. . . Jjl J .USl (ic^LVl 

CO 

J ^iLsscJlj A) LyoJl 

♦ ^ •* 

836 

. ^_yl: 5 Cfl j oLi VI 

oo 

. . >ll 

86a 

End of vol. iv. 


Be^innin^ of vol. v. 

866 

. A^c-^Sl (3 (jjLi VI 

1026 

. . . j jr^L j 

105a 

jUVl 

108a 

, . . . _5 djl 


After 108 one leaf missing at least. 


After 111 one leaf missing. 

121a 

1 )■ 3 ^ 

J; 5 i j 

1226 

End of Vol. V 


At least one leaf torn avvaj?'. 
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123ct .... 

133 shows that Kurrasa 15 beg-ins, 
[143a. Now seventeen lines, custos showing that the 
16th Kurrasa begins, which show that eight leaves are lost ; 
this should be fob 151. These must have been lost 
before fol, 123.] 

1596 

4uyi j 

171a 

ohy' ij jui 

1756 

jV;!l J <^L 

181a 


1846 


197a 

L-i (3 

203a 

Other paper to end. 

204a 

3 

209a 

. ^a1c3c1J1 J 3*^^, 

^ ^ * 

210a 

Ai’lpVl 3 (^ii-scSi 3 (3 

2176 

. (3 <— 

* ^ * 

2246 c.. 
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Eol. 

225a 

End of sixth book. 

•^1 oJLJt 

2255 

. Blank. 

226a 

V Title. 

^rji Ilk 

^ ** ** * *** 


dDS 

2265 

. . . 

231a. New Kurrasa, apparently two leaves 
missing in the preceding fold, but as the text goes 
smoothly the original fold must have consisted of ei 
leaves only. 

2365 


238a 

Jlilj jTkil j jUloUi 

241a 

. jl'’ VI ^ilkl oLj'i 

245a 


251a 

. No title (3<^^’VlJ 

2575 

. . . yli VI j ^^-ui oUl 




2655 
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272. Last folio, much damaged, but not the end of 
the work ; how much is missing cannot be said, but as 
fob 271 begins tlie 29th Kurrasa we may assume eight 
leaves, but from tlie title the subjects are practically 
finished. 

The system followed by Ibn Qutaiba is to give one or more 
verses of classical poets, and explain the difficult words. 
Apparently he has had at his disposal a number of Diwans, 
which he extracts, and for convenience sake, he frequently 
gives several citations from various poems of one poet on the 
same subject before he cites another poet. The explanations 
very often appear copied straight from the copies of the 
Diwans, so that the words “ he said ’’ do not refer to 
the author but to the commentator he has extracted. The 
number of poets quoted is very considerable, all are of the 
classical period, and his citations are important enough to say 
that the whole work deserves to be edited on the hand of the 

two available manuscripts. For the poet the 

India Office manuscript alone contains a considerable number 
^ «of verses which were unknown to me when the text of the 
Diwan was printed, and I regret that I did not know at the 
time that this manuscript existed in the library of the India 
Office. He quotes largely from the poems of Hudalis, al-A'sa, 
Ibn Muqbil, and many of the poets already edited, giving 
in many cases useful emendations of the texts printed. The 
book on war and war-implements would supplement in a large 
degree the valuable work of Schwardose on the weapons of 
the Arabs. 

F. Krenkow. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ARABIC TRADITION 
Third Communication 

1. Since the appearance of the second communication 
<JRAS, 1918, p. 548), the following gentlemen have joined 
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the work : Dr. C. van Arendonk (Leiden) ; Rev. R. Bell 
(Beattock) ; Rev. J. Robertson Buchanan (Culross) ; A. Flick 
(Frankfort) ; W. Heffening (Frankfort) ; Rev. Brockwell 
King (Toronto) ; F. Krenkow (Quorn) ; Dr. L. Mayer 
(Berlin) ; Professor Dr. A. Schaade (Hamburg) ; Dr. A. 
Siddiqi (Aligarh) ; F. Taoutel (Paray-le-Monial) ; T. H. Weir 
* (Glasgow). 

Still the collaboration of more Orientalists remains desirable. 

2. Large parts of Bukhari’s text have been treated. Nearly 
all the chapters are being prepared. Of the other collections, 
sundry pieces are finished. 

3. It appears that of Darimi’s text at least one Oriental 
edition exists which is not inferior to those of the other authors. 
On this ground, as also with a view to the high cost of printing, 
Professor Snouck Hurgronji thinks it advisable to abandon 
the project of a new edition. As regards an edition of Ibn 
Madja, a decision has not yet been arrived at. 

A. J. Wensinck. 


Leiden. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Arctic Home in the Rig-Veda : An Untenable 
Position, By N. K. Dutt, MA. pp. vii and 95. Dacca, 
1918 . 

The object of this booklet is to refute the conclusions 
arrived at in the late Mr. Tilak’s The Arctic Home in the 
Rig-Veda, The latter author followed the same method as 
those who seek to prove the Baconian theory of Shakespeare 
by picldng out the data that seem to support their view, while 
ignoring all opposing evidence. In conformity with this plan 
Mr. Tilak sought to demonstrate from the Rigveda that the 
undivided Aryans lived somewhere within a few degrees of 
the North Pole, inasmuch as that ancient collection of hymns 
contains clear and unmistakable references to Arctic 
phenomena The refutation of so far-fetched a theory 
presents no great difficulties, but as far as I am aware no 
Western Vedic scholar has ever thought it worth his while 
to attempt the task. It is, however, satisfactory that an 
Indian should have undertaken it, for his countrymen may 
thus be more easily prevented from accepting the extravagant 
conclusions of The Arctic Home. Mr. Dutt has here, in 
reliance on sound, common-sense arguments, successfully 
accomplished his purpose. But beyond this I fear I am 
unable to find any merit in the present work. What strikes 
one most forcibly, both in The Arctic Home and in Mr. DutUs 
criticism of it, is the futility of efforts to extract history ’’ 
from the Rigveda without possessing the necessary philo- 
logical equipment. Historical conclusions of any value can 
be based solely on exact translations, which can only be 
produced by intimate familiarity with the grammar, the 
syntax, the metre^ the accent, the vocabulary, and the 
mythology of the Rigveda. Neither Mr. Tilak nor his critic 
shows any such qualification. To substantiate this assertion 
in the case of Mr. Tilak would be superfluous here, but it 
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seems necessary to adduce a few of the mistranslations with 
which Mr. Dutt’s book teems. Thus cakrdm iva ... a 
mvrtsm (hi, 61. 3) is rendered '' thou movest like a wheel ” ; 
it should be roll hither like a wheel d vavrtsva being, of 
course, an imperative, not an indicative. The line urvim 
gdvyutim dhhayam krdln nah (vii, 77. 4) is translated ‘^render 
our pasture lands free from fear Here one of the primary 
rules of grammar is infringed, an adjective in the neuter 
{dhhayam) being made to agree with a feminine substantive 
{gdvyutim). The correct translation is '^make wide pasture, 
(make) safety for us The rendering of the line dpa dveno 
maghonl duhitd divd md ucchad dfasridhah (i, 48. 8) is ''for 
she, the wealthy goddess Dawn, the Daughter of the Sky, 
scatters the enemies and the oppressors This should be 
" may the bounteous daughter of Heaven, the Dawn, drive 
away (with her light) hatred, away hostilities The form 
ucchad is, of course, not indicative, but injunctive. The 
hemistich dpa tye tdydvo yathd | ndhmtrd yanti aktuhhih is 
rendered " those well-known thieves disperse, with night, 
like the stars This rendering is contrary to the rules of 
both accentuation and syntax. The adverb ydthd when 
unaccented is equivalent to iva, and must then always be 
taken with the preceding word ; an unaccented yathd at the 
end of one Pdda could not possibly be connected with the 
first word of the next. The passage must be translated 
" away, like thieves, go those stars with the nights The 
rendering of nearly every stanza quoted by Mr. Dutt from the 
Eigveda suffers from similar inaccuracies and errors. . 

Unconscious of his limitations Mr. Dutt overestimates the 
importance of his achievements. Thus he thinks he has been . 
the first to discover why the poets of the Rigveda express 
fear of the darkness of night ; for he remarks : "to our great 
misfortune^ none of the Vedic scholars, eastern or western, 
have in their efforts to discover the causes of such appre- 
hensions ever fully • entered into the history of the times. 
The real causes of these mighty apprehensions have not. 
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therefore, been yet satisfactorily explained by any one/* 
Vedic scholars who read the Rigveda know pretty well that 
the fear of darkness was due chiefly to the attacks of wild 
animals and robbers, because this is expressly stated in 
the hymns ; but they have probably wished to avoid the 
statement of platitudes. 

Mr. Dutt seems to be firmly convinced that his conjectures 
on the obscure 'question of the ''Five Tribes” represent 
historical certainty. Thus he says : " the Eigveda is quite 
clear in its utterances about the identity of the Five Tribes.*" 
The Rigveda tells us that the Five Tribes lived on the 
Sarasvati, but Mr. Dutt*s remark that " the five tribes formed 
a clan [!J by themselves quite distinct from those who dwelt 
on the tributaries of the Indus” does not advance matters 
much, for he does not even attempt to identify them with 
any of the many Aryan tribes mentioned in the Rigveda. 
This cannot, in fact, be done owing to the fragmentary and 
obscure nature of the evidence regarding the Five Tribes and 
their relations with King Sudas. Mr. Dutt asserts that the 
present writer is in this connexion "entirely wrong**, "'is 
guilty of unpardonable confusion **, has committed " another 
serious blunder ”, and that " Dr. Macdonell*s account is full 
of gross historical blunders ” or “ palpable historical blunders ** 
(pp. 33 and 37), and that one of his statements is " entirely 
unsupported These strictures are directed against the very 
brief account of the tribes of the Eigveda given in my History 
of Sanskrit Literature^ which was published twenty years ago 
(1900). Some of my suggestions there put forward may be 
erroneous. But perhaps Mr. Dutt is not aware that in 
criticizing any writer’s views he ought to take the latest 
statement of those views into consideration. Such a statement 
is to be found in Professor Keith’s and my Yedic Index, which 
appeared twelve years later (1912), and in which all the 
evidence concerning the five tribes and their relations with 
King Sudas are collected and discussed, 

Mr. Dutt’s inaccuracy runs uniformly through his book. 

JEAS. JANUARY 1921 . ^ 
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It is very conspicuous in the transliteration of the numerous 
stanzas quoted from the Rigveda, These are printed without 
diacritical marks, without accents, nearly always without 
Sandhi, while words are occasionally omitted, or wrongly 
substituted for others, or are not separated. These combined 
defects often go so far as to render a passage utterly un- 
intelligible and to necessitate reference to the Devanagari 
edition of the text for enlightenment. Here are a few 
examples : urvim gavyutim ahhoyam Jcridhinah (for urvim 
gdvyutim dhhayarji JcrdM nah ) ; ushaw ucchat apa sridhah (for 
ucchad dpa sHdhaJp ) ; apa tya tayavoh yatlia naksatrah yanii 
uktibhih (for dpa tye tdydvo yaihd | ndkmird yanti aktuhhih ) ; 
vivarthayaniim vhuvandni vishva (for vivartdyantim hhdvandni 
visvd ) ; mirat agni dideehi (for revdd ague didVii ) ; tamasha 
antah (for tdmaso ^nidli) (p. 65). 

The same carelessness appears in single Vedic words 
mentioned throughout the book ; thus Shunalishwepa twice 
(p. 94) stands for ^unahsepa ; Bharadvaja becomes Vamdivaja 
(p. 6) ; Dmliyu constantly appears as Druhya^ the Druhyus 
become the DruJisus (p. 34), an‘d the Trtsus the Tristus (p. 30)* 
or Tristsus (p. 32). The river ^utudrl is variously mentioned 
as the Satudri (p. 25), Satadru (p. 3), and Satadri (p. 10) ; 
the river Pamml is at least five times called the Purushni 
(pp. 3, 28, 35, 36). The Arjlkiyd becomes the Arjikia (p. 3) 
or the Arjakia (p. 12), and is identified with the Vipds, the 
modern Bids — an improbable conjecture. The Bipas (Vipds) 
itself is said to be the Ravi (p. 21), which is really the 
Parmni, This he himself elsewhere (p. 3) admits, when he 
identifies it with the Irdvati (i.e. the Ravi). 

Mr. Dutt is careless in regard to the meaning of Vedic 
words, even common ones ; thus (p, 94) he translates the 
infinitive dnu etave ‘Ho go repeatedly and bases an argument 
on this sense ; but there is absolutely no reason to give this 
compound verb any but its natural and invariable meaning 
of “ to go after or along ”, “ to follow ” (a path). In many 
other cases he seems to be quite ignorant of the results of 
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research in regard to the meanings of Vedic words ; thus he 
translates 'pdrdvata-glint as '' destroyer of both banks'’, and 
mdhrivdc as “ garrulous Of the latter word he says : in 
the Rig-veda the word vadhnvachali ^ garrulous ’ has always 
been applied to the non- Aryans.” As a fact this word occurs 
only once in the Rigveda, and is there (vii, 18, 9) only applied 
to enemies ” {amitrdn). Even if it did mean '' garrulous ”, 
how could this possibly prove that these enemies were non- 
Aryans ? These non- Aryans were, Mr. Dutt thinks, Shruta 
{sruta)^ Kavash {Kavam), Bridha {wddJia), Druhya (Drukyu), 
and Ayu (?), a list which he enumerates several times (p. 34, 
etc.). But what reason has he to suppose that sruta here 
does not mean famous ” and vrddha old ” ? And where 
is Ayu in this connexion to be found in the text of this hymn ? 
Can Anu possibly be meant ? But even if all these five are 
proper names, how is it, supposing them to belong to non- 
Aryans, that they are apparently all Sanskrit ? Again, Kavasa 
occurs only once in the Rigveda, and (as a singular) the name 
of an Aryan man, not even of a tribe. 

This review may be thought much too long for so small 
a book. It is, however, only a somewhat detailed criticism 
that can show how foolish it is for students of the Rigveda who 
do not possess the necessary philological equipment to engage 
prematurely in research ” which they may otherwise delude 
themselves into thinldng is historical ”, and how little value 
there can be in scholarship which lacks the fundamental 
qualities of consistency and exactness. 

A. A. Macdonell. 


Tales of the Saints of Pandhabpur. By C. A* 
Kincaid, C.V.O. Humphrey Milford Publisher. Oxford 
University Press. 1919. 

This is a translation of some short notices of Mahratta 
saints, who hved in a sacred town in the Sholapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. The originals were written in the 
Mahratta language by a poet named Mahapati, who belonged 
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to Ahmadnagar. Some of the notices are interesting, but they 
do not appear to be genuine folklore or to be of great antiquity, 
for Mahapati was born in 1715, and we are not told where he 
got his facts. The introduction by Mr. Kincaid contains 
an interesting account of Mahapati. Some of the saints 
described were not Mahrattas, and apparently had little or 
no connexion with Pandharpur. For instance, we have 
notices of the weaver Kabir, who belonged to Northern India 
and was by birth a Muhammadan, and of Jayadeva, who was 
a native of Birbhum. Of Kabir, who was so catholic in his 
sympathies that both Brahmans and Sunnis wanted to per- 
form his funeral rites, there is a short notice in Abu-l-fazPs 
Ay%n Akbari (Jarrett’s translation). Jayadeva, though 
apparently a Bengali, is claimed by Mahapati to have been 
a native of Orissa (p. 18). The mixture of saints from various 
parts of India in native hagiologies is interesting, as showing 
that after all there is, and always has been, a bond of unity 
between the inhabitants of Bharatavarsha. In Greece the 
bond was the Olympic games, in India it was the pilgrimages. 
In spite of the affected contempt of northern Indians for the 
people of the Gangetic Delta, some Bengali saints are held 
in high honour all over India. Saints, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, are great wanderers. One Bengali settled in 
the Maldives and another in Sylhet. 

Though there is a wearisome sameness in most of the stories, 
arising, perhaps, from the fact that they are ’all the production 
of one man, one or two have characteristic features. Thus, 
in the story of Bhamdas and Eamaraj, which is connected with 
the famous city of Vijayanagar, there is a trait which reminds 
us of the Christian Gospels. Eamaraj, who was the last king 
of Vijayanagar, and who fell at Talikota in 1565, was wroth 
with Bhamdas for an alleged act of theft, and ordered him to 
be impaled. The guards took him away, and, just as Jesus 
Christ was compelled to carry His cross, so was Bhamdas 
made to bear on his shoulder the massive stake on which he 
was to be tortured. But a miracle occurred as soon as the 
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post was driven into the ground ! The wood threw out leafy 
branches, and on these appeared ripe fruits and fragrant 
flowers (p. 42). 

IL Bevebiboe. 


’ September 23 , 1920 . 


Annals of the Bhandarkab Institute, 1918-19 and 

1919-20. Vol. I, Pts. 1 and 2. 8vo. Poona, 1919-20. 

‘‘ The object of this Institute,'’ says Sir E. G. Bhandarkar 
in his masterly Inaugural Address, which is printed as the 
first paper in these Annals, is to promote, among its naembers, 
a spirit of inquiry into the history of our country — ^literary, 
social, and political — and also to afford facilities to outsiders 
engaged in the same pursuit.” If one may judge from the 
Annals now before us, this object is in a fair way to be 
fulfilled, for the papers contained in them are generally 
scholarly and instructive. In Part 1 Sir E. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Inaugural Address, full of sound criticism and wise guidance, 
is followed by a note by Mr. K. B. Pathak in support of his 
view that ^akatayana composed the Amogha-vrtti under 
Amogha-varsa I ; a translation of M. Sylvain Levi’s paper 
on the phrase iato jayam udlrayet ; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s 
important essay, “ On the Home of the so-called Andhra 
Kings ” (i.e. the Satavahanas), which he locates to the west 
of the Andhra-de& and in the neighbourhood of Bellary ; 
a translation of Professor Meillet’s article on the root luhh ; 

An Attempt to determine the Meanings of certain Vedic 
Words,” by Mr. V. K. Eajwade, who discusses dhams, 
viJidyas, hrpd, meliand, citra, and sasni ; a paper by 
Dr. Sukthankar on the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros, in 
which he makes some corrections of the text, and ingeniously 
accounts for the unusual order of the Prakrit words by the 
supposition that they were translated word-for-word from 
Greek ; and a study of the chronology of the late Imperial 
Guptas by Mr. E. D. Banerji. Part 2 contains : “ The 
History and Significance of Upama,” by Mr. y. S. Sowani, an 
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interesting study of the technical term upamd from Vedic 
times ; “ Pusyamitras in Griipta Period/’ by Mr. H. E. 
Divekar, who makes the plausible emendation yiidliy — 
amitrdms^ca (alas, shockingly misprinted on p. 101) for 
Dr, Fleet’s reading Pu^ijamitmihs — ca in CIGr. hi, p. 55; 
a Comparison of the Bhasyas of Sankara, Eamanuja, 
Ke^avaka^mirin, and Vallabha on some crucial Sutras ”, by 
Mr. E. D. Karmarkar ; '' The Organism of the Muslim 

State under the Caliphs/’ by Dr. S. Khuda Bukhsh ; a report 
by Mr. N. B. Utgikar on the work being done at the 
Bhandarkar Institute in the critical examination of the 
Devanagari recension of the Mahabharata for the projected 
Pant Pratinidhi edition, in which he gives some noteworthy 
results of the comparison of the MSS. of the Sabha-parva ; 
and '' The Sahjamamahjari of Mahesarasuri ”, by Dr, P. D. 
Gune, who gives us the text of a little Apabhram^a poem 
on Jain morals with its Sanskrit clidyd and some grammatical 
notes. There is likewise much of interest in the reviews 
and notices and the miscellaneous and editorial notes. With 
so much good material it is to be regretted that in technical 
“ get-up ” these Annals leave something to be desired. The 
proof-reading has not always been as rigorous as it should be ; 
and the neglect to use the signs of length over long words in 
transliterated Sanskrit words has sometimes led to deplorable 
results in Part 1, from which Dr. Sukthankar has been the 
chief sufferer.^ Otherwise the Annals are full of promise. 

L. D. Barnett. 

The Dream Queen : a Translation of the Svapnavasavadatta 
of Bhasa. By A. G. Shirreff and Panna Ball. 12mo ; 
pp, V, 55. Allahabad : Indian Press. 1918. 

This little book contains a rendering in English blank 
verse of the first of the interesting old dramas published by 

^ An awful example of this is seen on p. 62, where he is made to assert 
that the last word of 1. 3 of the Besnagar inscription is and is not 
Takhasilahena. Lack of Greek type, too, has compelled Dr. Sukthankar 
to transliterate Greek sentences into roman, and with these the 
printers have played havoc. 
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Pandit Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
in 1912 foil. The alleged authorship of Bhasa, on which 
I have already expressed my opinion in the columns of this 
Journal, is accepted by the translators in unquestioning 
faith, with all its consequences. Their version will certainly 
be useful in introducing readers who have little or no Sanskrit 
to a fine old play on a typically Indian theme. As their 
rendering is in verse, it is necessarily ^paraphrastic, and so 
pallava-grahi criticism as regards its verbal accuracy in 
details is disarmed. Something, however, may be said 
about its general literary character. The original play con- 
sists of lively prose dialogue in Sanskrit and dialect, inter- 
spersed with spirited stanzas ; and for this Mr. Shirreff, 
who takes upon himself the responsibility for the versification, 
has substituted blank verse throughout. He may claim the 
same credit as the Aristophanic Euripides : — 

eXeyev 97 yw^] re /not SoOXo? ovhev ^ttov 
'^(0) SecrTTOTT?? %97 rrapSevo^ yrq ypav<; av, 

to which, though we will not make the same retort as does 
^schylus in the play, we must reply that the efiect is 
distinctly monotonous. Mr, Shirrefi gives us poetry of 
limited liability : his muse is inspired by no Bacchic fervour 
to fly to the mountain-tops, but walks slowly and cautiously 
along the plains. Such a course has its disadvantages for 
the reader. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Annals and Antiquities of Eajasthan. By Lieut.-Coh 
James Tod. Edited by William Crooke, C.I.E., D.Sc. 
Three vols. Oxford University Press, 1920, 

Tod’s great work on Rajputana has long ago taken rank 
as a classic, and its enduring value is unquestioned ; yet to 
the present generation of readers it is rather an object of 
veneration than a familiar friend. This is due partly to its 
prolixity (the edition under review runs to over 1,900 pages), 
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but mainly to the fact that the original issue (1829-32) has 
long been scarce and expensive, while no satisfactory reprint 
has been available. The enterprise of the Oxford University 
Press has removed this difl&culty, and we have now just such 
an edition as was wanted — at once handy, complete, and 
scholarly. For Dr. Crooke’s editing no praise can be too high. 
His only interference with the text consists in modernizing 
the spelling of names, and in substituting more correct trans- 
lations in the case of quotations from such works as Jahangir’s 
Memom. His own notes are succinct and apt, and lend, the 
reader invaluable assistance by pointing out where Tod has 
fallen into error or where his statements have been corrected 
by later discoveries. An introduction of twenty pages gives 
an account of the author’s life and an estimate of the merits 
and defects of his work. All the illustrations (the originals 
of which are mostly in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society) have been rejiroduced, of course on a smaller scale ; 
while five fresh ones have been provided, including three 
portraits of the author. One of these — an Indian drawing 
showing Tod at work on his book with his Jain Guru — is of 
special interest. 

W. P. 


Les Gkottes de Totjen-houang. Peintures et Sculptures 
bouddhiques des 6poques des Wei, des T’ang et des Song. 
By Paul Pelltot. Paris : Geuthner. Vol. I, 1914 ; 
Vol. II, 1920. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to have the task of reviewing 
a book of which only the pictures have yet appeared. Two 
portfolios, containing 128 plates, comprise this the first 
instalment of the reported investigations of the Mission 
Pelliot in Central Asia. The first portfolio (or volume) is 
prefaced with two short notices by M. Pelliot and a plan ; 
but the plates bear no descriptive label beyond one 
identifying the grotto to which each belongs, and, until the 
publication of the text, the reader must possess himself in 
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patience for tte author’s commentary on and explanation 
of the scenes portrayed and the chronological order of their 
execution. That the completed work will he of the highest 
importance the author’s distinguished reputation is sufficient 
warranty. 

Meanwhile all can admire the technical excellence of the 
photographs reproduced and the intrinsic beauty of the 
designs ; the student of Buddhist iconography can find 
plenty of problems to tackle ; and the art critic can exercise 
his judgment in attempting to trace in true sequence the pro- 
gress of Chinese religious painting through six centuries of its 
greatest splendour. 

The itinerary of the Mission Pelliot took three years to com- 
plete. More than a third of that time, from February, 1907, 
to May, 1908, was spent at Tiin-huang, It is common 
knowledge that this town and oasis on the edge of the desert 
of Lop has figured in the accounts of other explorations 
made during the previous thirty years ; but the Mission 
Pelliot was the first to carry out a detailed and systematic 
examination of the frescoes and images existing in a series 
of grottoes, known as the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
cut in the side of a clili distant from the town nine miles to 
the south-east. 

Since the beginning of its history some 2,000 years ago, 
Tun-huang has passed through many vicissitudes. As 
mentioned in chapter 123 of the Shih Ch% it formed part of 
the territory of the Ta Yiieh-chih till they were conquered 
and displaced by the Hsiung-nu in the middle of the second 
century b.c. A few 3 ?’ears later the successful campaigns of 
the Emperor Wu Ti added it to the Chinese Empire. Fox 
a short while at the beginning of the fifth century it was the 
capital of the Western Liang. The Tibetans captured it 
towards the end of the eighth century, but soon it was regained 
by China. Some 500 years after that the great Mongol 
invasion swept over it, and within the last fifty years its 
inhabitants were decimated by the Mahomedan rebellion. 
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To the present day Tun-huang remains the westernmost 
ontpost of China proper, standing as it does on the furthest 
edge of the projection of Kansu, where that province and 
Eastern Turkestan meet. Through it has always passed the 
great highway between China and the West, and hence it is 
that this small place figures so largely in Chinese history. 
Many great travellers are associated with Tun-huang : Chang 
Chfien, Fa Hsien, Hslian Tsang, and Marco Polo are perhaps 
the best known to us. The shrines mentioned in the travels 
of the two last are doubtless those represented in the port- 
folios under review. Probably, of course, it is committing an 
anachronism to connect Chang ChTen with Tun-huang as 
a settlement of that name ; for it was not colonized by Chinese 
till twenty-seven years after he started on his mission. But 
we learn from the Shih GJii that he set forth from Lung-hsi 
and crossed the territory of the Hsiung-nu, and therefore it 
seems likely that he followed the route subsequently used by 
the army under Li Kuang-li in 104 b.c. and by other expedi- 
tions about that time. 

M. Pelliot’s promised account of the history of the oasis apart 
from the grottoes will be looked forward to with keen interest. 
Enough has been said here to indicate the peculiar significance 
of Tun-huang as the meeting-place of Chinese and foreign 
cultures ; indeed, through it lay the path of China’s communica- 
tion with all outside civilizations during many centuries of her 
early authentic history. Chinese, Greco-Indian, and Iranian 
elements are found mingled in the wonderful frescoes adorning 
the walls of its cave-temples ; but the several elements have 
become welded together and sinicized, and here is to be seen 
an unrivalled array of Chinese Buddhist art at its zenith 
displayed through a less trammelled and more sympathetic 
medium than that used in the examples upon which our 
knowledge of Buddhist art under the Wei, T‘ang, and Sung 
has hitherto had mainly to depend, apart from the paintings 
brought from the same place by Sir Aurel Stein. For the 
brush is par excellence the tool of Chinese artistic expression, 
and far transcends the sculptor’s chisel. 
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I have hinted that Gandharan influence is visible in the 
frescoes of Tun-huang, The nimbus, figure drapery, and 
Apollo-like countenance that characterize the Gandharan 
school are all to be seen, though not to the exclusion of other 
foreign types. There is, for example, a version of Amitabha in 
essentially Indian form with bared right shoulder (plate 84) 
side by side with other scenes exhibiting pronounced 
Hellenistic features. The influence of Gandhara is a strong 
one ; but the artists who decorated the caves were not 
merely reproducers of a foreign tradition. The plastic may 
be foreign, yet the religious inspiration is often Chinese, in so 
far as it arises from a form of Buddhism which underwent 
special development and elaboration in the land of its adoption. 
Thus a subject several times represented is Ching-t'u, the 
Sukhavatl paradise presided over by 0-mi-to (Amitabha). It 
is doubtful whether Amitabha appeared at all in the Gandharan 
sculptures. The promise of a future life of bliss in the Pure 
Land or Western Paradise of 0-mi-to is a Mahayanist doctrine, 
though, as the author of Buddlmt China has pointed out, 
some of its elements can be traced to Hinayanist origins. 
Visions called up by this development of Buddhism—a 
religion of salvation by faith — powerfully stimulated Chinese 
artists to lavish their genius on depicting the merciful com- 
passion of a personal deity and the glories of the promised 
heaven accessible to all. He is shown surrounded by saints 
amid literal representations of those transcendent beauties 
and sensuous delights of his realm that are described with 
such wealth of detail and imagination in the Large and Synall 
.Siikhdvati-vyuha and the Amitdyer-dliydna sutras. But even 
in this and in other subjects of devotional worship the artists 
have refrained in some particulars from repeating foreign 
formulae. Musicians play on instruments w^hich, except the 
harp, are of ancient Chinese kinds, and architectural forms 
are almost entirely Chinese. 

The copying of foreign models stops when the figures are 
not objects of actual worship. Thus episodes in the life of 
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Buddha are shown in frankly sinicized form. Lay scenes 
commemorating the donors of certain shrines provide not only 
magnificent examples of purely native art during this early 
period, but unique documents of peculiar archa:‘ological value. 
Here, at any rate, we may find the national tradition untouched 
by outside influence. 

It is satisfactory to learn from M. Pelliot that the subjects 
of the scenes and the dates of their execution are established 
by accompanying inscriptions. The publication of the com- 
pleted account of the grottoes of Tun-huang will be an event 
of supreme importance to all students of Far Eastern art. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


Short Notices of some Recent Books on Persian 

Subjects 

The Secretary of the R.A.S. having requested me to notice 
briefly the most important books connected with Persia 
which have recently come under my notice, I select the nine 
following — two in English, two in French, four in German, and 
one in Persian. Of these, four deal with literary topics, 
two with economics, and one with philosophy, while two are 
Festschrifts of miscellaneous contents. I shall consider them 
in this order. 

I. Literature 

(1) Firdawsi and the Shdhndma 
Twenty-four years ago Professor Noldeke contributed to 
Geiger and Kuhn’s great encyclopedia of Persian philology 
and literature, the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, the 
article entitled “ Das Iranische Nationalepos ”, which has 
ever since remained the last word on all matters connected 
with the Persian e-pic and its final expression, the Shdhndma 
of Firdawsf. xilthough the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
century has impaired neither the freshness nor the accuracy 
of this masterly monograph, and though few fresh materials 
except Hermann Zotenberg’s edition and translation of 
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Rth'Tha'dlibi’s account of the ancient kings of Persia ^ in his 
Kitdbu'l-Ghurar were available, Professor Noldeke, at an 
age when most scholars of so great a reputation are content 
to rest on their laurels, has entirely revised amd’ rewritten it, 
with considerable additions and modifications, and the new 
edition, the preface to which was written in Karlsruhe last 
July, has now been published, by the aid of the Heidelberg 
Academy, at Berlin and Leipzig. On the special difficulties 
and discouragements surrounding the completion of this work, 
at which the author hints in his preface, it is needless to enlarge; 
they are patent to all who are acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and do but increase our admiration for the indomitable 
courage and untiring devotion to learning which have 
triumphed over all obstacles and placed us all under a fresh 
obligation to one whose achievements are surpassed by no 
living Orientalist. 

(2) Early Persian Poetry from the beginnings down to the time 
of Firdatvsi 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia University 
is v/ell known to all students of Persian by his admirable work 
on Zoroaster, the Pro'phet of Ancient Iran, and by several 
accounts of his travels in Persia and the neighbouring 
countries in 1903, 1907, 1910, and 1918. The present 
work, published this year by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, comprises, besides prefatory matter, ten 
chapters, of which the first deals with Persian Poetry 
of Ancient Days” (600 b.c.-a.b. 650), and the remainder 
with post-Islamic poetry from the dawn of the Persian 
Eenaissance to Firdawsi. The author follows the late 
Dr. Ethe (of whose diligent compilations on the work of the 
early Persian poets he has made good use) in accepting as 
genuine the qasida said to have been composed by ‘Abbas of 
Merv on the occasion of al-Ma’mun’s visit to that city in. 
A.D. 809, but the scepticism of Kazimirski in this matter still 
^ Paris, 1900. 
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seems to me to be justified. The verses ascribed to Hanzala 
of B4dghis on p. 19 are, on the other hand, almost certainly 
genuine, so that we may safely place the beginnings of post- 
Islamic Persian poetry at least as early as a.d. 850. As 
regards Shahid of Balkh (pp. 24-6), there seems some reason 
for identifying him with a philosopher who, as we learn from 
the Fihrist and al-Qiftf’s Ta'rihliu'l-HukamA, became involved 
in a somewhat violent controversy with the great physician 
Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya ar-Razi. Professor 
Williams Jackson has given fresh verse-translations of all the 
poems which he cites, some of which are very felicitous. This 
little volume (it comprises only 125 pages) forms an admirable 
introduction to the study of the older Persian poetry, and 
gains much by the author’s familiarity with the ancient 
literature of Zoroastrian Persia, a realm too often closed to 
the student of the later language and literature. 

(3) Jaldlic'd-Din Rumi 

The great mystical Mathnawf {Mathnawi4-Ma‘nawi) 
deserves the title of the Qur'an in the Pahlawf (i.e. Persian) 
language ’’ which the Persians have assigned to it ; it is the 
most profound, if not the most beautiful, poem in Persian, 
and its author, the founder of the Order of Mevlevf (Mawlawf) 
or so-called “ Dancing Dervishes is one of the greatest 
mystical poets of the world. The best extant biography of him 
and his predecessors and successors is the Mandqihu'h‘Arifin, 
composed in the first half of the fourteenth century of our 
era by Shamsu’d-Din Ahmad Aflakf. This book remains 
unpublished, and MSS. are not very common : there are two 
in the British Museum,^ and another, besides a later abridge- 
ment, in the Library of the India Oflfice.^ The late Sir James 
Redhouse published an English translation of selected 
extracts from this work, entitled by him “ Acts of the Adepts ’h 
as an introduction to his translation of Book i of the Mathnawi 

^ See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 344-5. 

^ See Etli6’s Catalogue, cols. 257-60. 
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(Triibiier, 1881), but since that time no further work seems to 
have been done on the book until M. Clement Huart conceived 
the happy idea of publishing a complete French translation of 
it made from a MS, in his own Hbrary transcribed in a.d. 1608. 
Of this translation the first volume, entitled Les Saints des 
Derviclies Tourneurs^ was published by Leroux of Paris in 
1918. It contains the first three of the ten chapters into which 
the book is divided, including the longest and most important 
(chap, hi, pp. 59-375), dealing with Jalalu’d-Din Eiimi himself, 
M. Huart has treated the book, as he himself says (p. iii), 
less from the point of view of history than from that of 
psychology, and he has prefixed to it a short but excellent 
table of the different psychic phenomena (dreams, premonitions, 
second sight, telepathy, etc.) mentioned in the course of the 
work, thus following the excellent precedent set by D. M, 
Macdonald in his luminous Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago, 1909). It is earnestly to be hoped that 
M. Huart may complete the work which he has undertaken. 

(4) ShayTch Sa'di of Shirdz 

To M. Henri Masse, Docteur es-Lettres et Charg6 de Cours 
a la Faculte des Lettres (Alger), we are indebted for a copious 
and careful study of the most popular and widely read of all 
Persian writers entitled Essai stir le 'poete Saadi (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1919). The first chapter (pp. 3-102) deals with his 
life ; the second (pp. 103-30) with his works and the printed 
edition of them published at Calcutta in 1791 ; and these two 
chapters constitute the first part of the book. The second 
part consists of four chapters entitled respectively 
‘4’Homme Sociar’ (pp. 135-164), “ FHonnete Homme 
(pp. 165-221), r Observation du Monde exterieur ’’ (pp. 222- 
236), and les Moyens d’expressions ’’ (pp. 237-256), followed 
by a Conclusion (pp. 257-268), an excellent and most useful 
Bibliography (pp. iii-lii), and an appendix showing the 
indebtedness to Sa'di of European men of letters from 
La Fontaine onwards (pp. liii-lvii). This last, which contains 
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matter that will be new to many Persians scholars, does not 
profess to be complete, but only to offer “ isolated examples 
tending to prove Sa'di’s fame in Europe ”. The whole book 
is very well done, showing industry, judgment, grasp, orderly 
method, and a sane and well-balanced criticism, and is one of 
the best monographs on a great Persian poet and writer which' 
have been produced in recent years. It is hard to better 
Eenan’s summary of the qualities to which Sa'di owes his 
wide and enduring popularity, quoted on p. Ivii of the 
Appendix : " Saadi est vraiment un des notres. Son inalter- 
able bon sens, le charme et Tesprit qui animent ses narrations, 
le ton de raillerie indulgente avec lequel il censure les vices 
et les travers de Thumanite, tons ces merites, si rares en 
Orient, nous le rendent cher. On croit lire un moraliste 
latin on un railleur du xvi® siecle.” 

II. Economics 

From Berlin come the two following notable books, one in 
German and one in Persian, dealing with economic and 
incidentally with political conditions in Persia, 

(5) Persien von der " Penetration pacijique ” zwn " Pro- 
tektorat ” : Urkunden und Tatsachen zur Geschichte der 
euro'pawchen " Penetration pacifiqiie ” in Persien, 1860- 
1919, von Wilhelm Litten {Berlin and Leipzig, 1920). 

The author, as he informs us in his Introduction, had 
begun to prepare this book some six months before the out- 
break of the War, the vicissitudes of which carried him from 
Tabriz by Mosul to Baghdad, thence back to Tihran by way 
of Kirmd>nsh4h, thence through Aleppo to Germany and the 
Western Front, where he was wounded on the Somme and 
brought as a prisoner of war to London, whence he presently 
found his way by exchange to his own country. Circum- 
stances, he implicitly admits, have rendered the questions 
treated in his book of less immediate practical importance to 
his country than he hoped and anticipated when he began it, 
but they have not affected the objective value of a very 
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careful and systematic study of the concessions obtained and 
the commercial enterprises undertaken by the various 
European Powers in Persia during the last sixty years. 

The book comprises three parts and a conclusion, preceded 
by a full table of contents and illustrated by twelve maps. 
The first part (pp. 2-222) treats of foreign undertakings, con- 
cessions, and investments in Persia, to wit, those of England 
(pp. 2-109) ; Kussia (pp. 110-190) ; Greece (pp. 191-4) ; 
France (pp. 195-206) ; Belgium (pp. 207-214) ; other States 
(pp. 215-216), viz. Austria, Italy, Holland, Turkey, America, 
and Switzerland; and Germany (pp. 217-222). The second 
part (pp. 225-348) contains remarks on the political and 
economic situation in Persia ; while the third (pp. 350-396) 
deals with the possibilities and prospects for German enter- 
prises in that country. This last part (chs. 65-71) was 
already written in February, 1914, six months before the 
outbreak of war ; two additional chapters (72 and 73), con- 
stituting the Schlusswort, were added after its conclusion. 
The first of these deals with Persian Nationalism, Persian 
Islam, and the protection of German rights in Persia ; the 
second with Persian politics since the Armistice and the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 9, 1919,* the text of 
which, in English, with the correspondence connected there- 
with, forms an Appendix. Herr Litten’s book is the most 
important contribution to the economic history of Persia since 
the publication at Eome twenty years ago of Lorini’s La 
Persia Economica contemporanea e la siia questione monetaria. 

(6) Ganj-i-Shdyagdn, by Sayyid Muhammad 'AU JamdUzdda 
{Kdiva Press, Berlin, 1335/1916-17) 

jl) dilj 
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This well-arranged and beautifully printed volume of more 
than 200 quarto pages is a good specimen of the modern 
practical handbooks which, under the pressure of fifteen 
agitated and eventful years, young Persia, no longer content 
with philosophical speculations and mystical reveries, is 
beginning to produce. In fifteen sections it deals with such 
matters as the physical geography of Persia, her commerce,, 
imports, exports, customs, roads, transport, mines, arts and 
crafts, improvements (especially agriculture and forestry),, 
new enterprises, expenditure, revenue, the Budget, coins,, 
weights and measures, posts and telegraphs, and life and 
current prices in Tihran. An appendix contains an account 
of Persian commerce during the years a.h. 1331-2 (A.n. 1913-14) 
and during the years of the War, and a history of some of 
Persia's treaties and agreements with Foreign Powers. A good 
index and several maps and tables complete a very useful 
and well-produced work. 

III. Philosophy 

(Y) The Secrets of the Self (Asrar-i-Khudi) hy Sheikh Muhammad 
Iqbdly translated from the original Persian with Introduction 
and Notes hy Reynold A. Nicholson^ Litt.D.^ LL.D. (1920). 

It is a sufficient testimony to the originality of the 
surprising philosophical doctrine embodied in this poem that 
Dr. Nicholson, the greatest living authority on the Siifi 
mysticism to which it stands in such violent antagonism, 
should have deemed it worth translating and explaining. 
Muhammad Iqbal came to Europe some fifteen years ago to 
pursue his philosophical studies at Cambridge and Munich, 
and in 1908 published his valuable dissertation on the develop- 
ment of metaphysics in Persia. He has since then evolved 
a philosophy of his own, which, as Dr. Nicholson says (p. x), 
owes much to Nietzsche and Bergson " and very little to 
the Neo-Plat onists and their Eastern successors. Yet it is 
by no means a Western philosophy, but rather a philosophical. 
Pan-Islamism, designed to cure the ills of quietism, self- 
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suppression, and pantheism, which, according to the author’s 
view, have emasculated the adherents of the once virile 
doctrine of the Arabian Prophet. His message,” says 
Dr. Nicholson, is not for the Mohammedans of India alone, 
but for Moslems everywhere ; accordingly he writes in Persian 
instead of Hindustani — a happy choice, for amongst educated 
Moslems there are many familiar with Persian literature, 
while the Persian language is singularly well adapted to express 
philosophical ideas in a style at once elevated and charming.” 
The poem itself is modelled on the Maihnawi of JaMlu’d-Din 
Kumi, for whom, in spite of his mysticism and quietism, 
Muhammad Iqbal has a great admiration, though of IIAfiz he 
uttered a harsh judgment (omitted in the second edition of the 
poem) which caused anger and consternation in many literary 
circles in India. The book is not only remarkable in itself, 
but may, as Dr. Nicholson implies, have far-reaching effects 
on Muslim thought and character, while the English prose 
rendering has^ all the grace and felicity which we are 
accustomed to expect from the translator. 

IV. Two Festschrifts 

In the spring of 1916 two great German Orientalists, 
Professors Noldeke and Andreas, celebrated respectively their 
80th and 70th birthdays, which in each case served as the 
occasion of a Festschrift in their honour produced by such of 
their colleagues and disciples as were not prevented by the 
calamities of those fateful days from contributing their tribute 
of respect. 

(8) Festgahe fllr Theodor NoldeJce zum achtzigsten Qeburtstage 
{Gottingen, den 2 Marz, 1916) 

The contributors to this volume are P. C. Andreas (“ Vier 
persische Etymologien ”), C. H. Becker Das Reich der 
Ismaeliten im koptischem Danielbuch ”), 0. Behold Abba 
Gabra Manias Qeddus ”), I. Goldziher liber Ijma'”), 
M. Lidzbarski {‘'Neue Getter”), E. Littmann ('‘Anrede- 
formen in erweiterer Bedeutung ”), and K, Sethe Spuren 
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del Perserherrscliaft in der spateren agyptischen Sprache 
The first and last articles are of especial interest to the student 
of Persian. 

(9) festschrift Friedrich Carl Andreah zur Vollendung des 
Sielzigsten Lebensjahres am 14 Aprils 1916 
Fourteen scholars have contributed to this volume, and 
half a dozen of the articles are more or less directly connected 
with the languages or literature of Persia. Two (by Geiger 
and Lommel) are concerned with the Avesta ; one (by Larsen), 
illustrated by two plates, with Scandinavian imitations of 
Sd-sdnian designs in tapestry ; one (by A. Bertholet) on the 
question of the relation between Jewish and Persian beliefs 
concerning the Resurrection ; one (by Christensen) on the 
traces of the legend of Manu in the Iranian national epic ; and 
one (by Enno Littmann) on the legend of the angels Hariit and 
M&mt so often met with in Persian literature. The volume 
concludes (pp. 137--42) with a brief but valuable article entitled 
Beitrage zn einer Andreas Bibliographic ”, by Johan Eyser, 
extending over the years 1859-1916. 

E. G. Browne. 


The Kurmanji Grammar by Major E. B. Soane, C.B.E,, 
seems likely to be of great value to students, but unfortunately 
there appears to be no Englishman save the author who is 
sufficiently conversant with the subject to review the book. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


James Drummond Anderson 

Within the last few months this Society has lost some of its/ 
most valued members. In our July number we mourned the 
loss of our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Kennedy ; in the October 
number that of one of our Vice-Presidents, Sir Charles Lyall ; 
and now, again, it has to record the death, on the 
24:th November, 1920, less than a fortnight after the 
completion of his 68th year, of one of the members of 
its Council, Dr. Anderson. 

The son of a doctor in the service of the East India Company, 
he was born in Calcutta, and was sent home, later than is now 
usual, at the age of 7. As was natural, he could at that 
time speak Bengali fluently, and that was, no doubt, the main 
reason for the intimate knowledge of that language possessed 
by him in later years. He was educated at Cheltenham and 
Eugby, and passed the Indian Civil Service examination in 
1873, obtaining the highest marks among all the candidates 
for his English essay — a foretoken of the limpid English style 
of which in later years he was a master. His early service was 
spent in Bengal, but in 1880 he was transferred to Assam, 
where he passed through the various grades of District work, 
and also acted as Inspector-General of Police and, for a year, 
as an Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. In 1894 
he returned to Bengal and served first as Collector and then as 
Commissioner of Chittagong, whence he returned to England 
for good in 1898, retiring in 1900. He was appointed teacher 
of Bengali at Cambridge in 1907, in which post he continued 
till his deathj being given the honorary degree of M.A. in 
1909, and later proceeding to the higher degree of Litt.D. 
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Besides being a master of more than one Oriental language, 
he was an excellent French scholar, had studied at the Paris 
University, and had even lectured in French at the Institute. 
His learning and charm of manner in no small way helped 
to strengthen that Entente between English and French 
Orientalists which has been lately so happily cemented by 
the joint meetings of the two Asiatic Societies in London and 
Paris. 

We have seen that nearly the whole of his Indian official 
career was devoted to the work of a District Officer, a position 
which of all others gives the fullest opportunities for learning 
to understand and appreciate the people amid, whom a man’s 
lot may be cast. In Anderson’s case this resulted in a series 
of works of great value on the customs and languages of the 
Tibeto-Burman inhabitants of Assam. In 1885 there appeared 
what he modestly called A Short List of Words of the Hill 
Tipjpera Language, which was really an excellent comparative 
vocabulary of that form of speech and of Lushei and Bodo. 
This was followed, ten years later, by his best-known work, 
a delightful Oollection of Kacharl Folktales and Rhymes 
(1895), and, in the following year, by his Vocabulary of the 
almost unknown Aka language. 

But his greatest affection was for the tongue he had learned 
in his childhood. After his return from Assam to Bengal he 
brought out, in 1897, an admirable collection of proverbs and 
sayings in the Chittagong dialect of Bengali,^ and all his 
subse(juent writings on Oriental forms of speech were devoted 
to that language. 

He became a member of this Society in the same year that 
he went to Cambridge, and since then the pages of our Journal 
have been enriched by many contributions on difficult points 
of Bengali grammar, idiom, and prosody. He kept up a 
frequent correspondence with the literary circle in Bengal, 


^ Some Chittagong I^roverhs, compiled as an example of the dialect of 
the Chittagong District (Calcutta, 1897). 
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of which Sir Rabindranath Tagore is an illustrious member, 
and took an active part in revealing to English readers of 
the Times, the Spectator, and other newspapers of this country 
the merits, and in justly criticizing the defects, of modern 
Bengali writings. Conversely, by his contributions to the 
Englishman, the Pioneer, the Ciml and Military Gazette, 
and other Anglo-India periodicals, he helped to keep India in 
touch with the English and French points of view in regard 
to Indian subjects. 

In 1913 he wrote for the Cambridge Press a short work on 
Indian ethnology, entitled The People of India, and a few 
months before his death he inaugurated the Cambridge 
Guides to modern languages with his Manual of the Bengali 
Language.^ No work illustrates his mastery of this difficult 
form of speech more than the latter. Previous writers had 
founded their accounts on the works of their predecessors, 
each adding his own additions and corrections. But Anderson 
broke entirely new ground. He took the language as he found 
it in modern literature, and, without regard to theories of 
what Bengali ought to be, he described it as it is, with most 
illuminating results. 

His home in Cambridge was a social centre where Indians 
and Europeans met on common ground and learned much 
from each other. Of many of the former he gained the warmest 
and truest affection. As one of them wrote to me on hearing 
of the news of his death, his gentleness, sympathy, and kind- 
ness I shall never forget, and I do not know how to express 
my feelings of respect and gratitude for him,” 

The pages of a learned journal are hardly the place for an 
estimate of Anderson’s personal character. But one who had 
the privilege of his friendship for many years may be allowed 
to remind its readers of qualities familiar to fellow-members 
of Council — of his charming, unselfish character, and of 
familiarity with his subjects, combined with a modesty too 


Reviewed onpp. 615 of the JRAS, for October, 1920. 
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great to allow it to be appreciated by those who were less 
intimate. In a letter to the Spectator ^ his old comrade 
Mr, Eitchie wrote : At heart he was the most humorous, 

the most right-thinking, the most affectionate nature con- 
ceivable ; and to these words all who knew him will give the 
heartiest assent. 

G. A. Grierson. 


The Society has just lost one of its oldest members in 
the death of Dr. Codrington, Hon. Vice-President. An 
obituary notice will appear in the April Journal. 


^ December 4, 1920. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-December, 1920) 

The Council has elected Sir Henry Howorth as Vice- 
President in place of the late Sir Charles Lyall, and Dr. Caster 
as the fourth Vice-President. 

Mr. C. 0. Blagden was elected Member of Council in place 
of Mr. Philby, who resigned on taking up an appointment in 
Mesopotamia, and Mr. W. P. Yetts in place of the late 
Dr. Anderson. The following 77 candidates were elected 


Members of the Society : — 

Mr. W. Foxwell Albright, Ph.D. 
Major C. H. Armbruster, M.A., 
C.B.E. 

Mr. F. Anderson. 

Pai Sahib B. Bannerjee. 

Mr. D. K. Bhardvaj, B.A. 

Mr. B; Bhattacharya, M.A. 

Mr. A. K. Banerji, M.A., B.L. 
Eao Bahadur S. T. Bhandara. ' 
Mr. P. Basu. 

Mr. H. Well-Blundell, M.A. 

Mr. H. Bushia, B.A. 

Rev. Canon Cooke, 

M. Georges CoMes. 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar, M.A. 

Mr. Basanta K. Chatter jea. 

Mr. G, R. Driver, M.A. 

Jubraj Deo S. S. Deo of 
Jashpur. 

Babu Gokulnath Dhar, B.A. 
Mr. R. Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 

Mr. A, B. Doniach, 

Mr. C. Lloyd Elgood. 

Mr. M. H. Ghorpaday. 


Kunwar J. S. Gahlot. 

Mr. S. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. V, T. Raja Gopala. 

Mr. B. M. Gwynn, M.A. 

Babu K. M. Gupta. 

Mr. K. P. Guru. 

Rev. G. S. Plitchcock, D.D., etc. 
Mr. Md. Ghuiam Hassan. 
Professor A. Hag. 

Mr. M. A. K. Haidari. 

Lieut. H. E. Jagoe. 

Pandit Gox)al Krishna, M.A. 
Mr. Paul King. 

Mr. R. Levy. 

Baba E. C, Maitra. 

Rev. J. Martin, Hon. C.F. 

Mr. 0. B. Mathur, B.Sc. 

Mr. L. N. Mathur, B.A., L.T. 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

Mr. D. B. B. Mudalier. 

Pandit Lakshmi Misra, 

Baba N. C. Nandi. 

Mr. B. N. Navagire, M.B. 

Mr. Brij Narayan, M.A. 
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Eai Bahadur P.G. Nath, M.A. 
Mr. V. M. Nawle. 

Mr. A. C. Nag, B.A., B.L. 

Mr. Fakirchand Pal. 

Mr. C. C. Pothill. 

Mr. M. B. Pithawalla, B.A., 
B.Sc. 

Mr. Clarence Proctor. 

Mr. M. H. Abd-al-Eazik. 

Dr. Suresh C. Eay, L.C., H.C. 
Pandit B. Eai. 

Mr. S. Charan Eai, LL.B. 

Mr. K. Eamachandra Eama- 
" bhadran, B.A. 

Mr. P. Sirkar. 

Babu Gr. Sarkar. 

Earn Babu Saksena, M.A., 
LL.B. 


Mr. A. K. Sharma. 

Professor M. Sinha, B.A. 

Mr. Narpal Singh, B.A. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri, B.A 
Mr. Michael Sidersky, B.A. 
Lieut.-Col. E. Schomberg, 
D.S.O. 

Mr. A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor W. E. Soothill, M.A. 
Mr. M, J. Seth. 

Mr. W. Gr. Urdhwareshe, M.A. 
Mr. Sheoprasad Varma, M.A. 
Mr. P. Bagchi Vidyabhusan, 
B.A. 

Mr. G. N. S. Vanna. 

Major L. M. Yetts, M.C. 

Mr. David Yellin. 

Mr. Md. Yusuff, B.A. 


Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah read a paper on November 9 entitled 
Aurungzab Vindicated and on December 14 Dr. R. A. 
Nicholson lectured on '' Some Arabic Poets of the ’Abbasid 
Period 

On January 18 Miss H. C. Bowser gives a lantern lecture 
on The Buddhist Temples of the Diamond Mountain of 
Korea ’’ ; February 8, Miss Houston speaks of her experiences 
among the Bolsheviks in Eussian Turkestan ; while on March 8 
Mr. Lane (late of the South Persian Rifles) reads a paper on 
'' Nomad Tribes ’’ of South-West Persia ; and on April 12 
Mr. Levy tells of a journey from Baghdad to Tehran. 


The Society offers its congratulations to Sir George 
Grierson, Vice-President of Council, on the distinction of 
Honorary LL.D. recently conferred upon him by the 
University of Cambridge. 
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The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society has decided to 
advance the price of its publications, including the Journal 
and offprints therefrom, by 25 per cent to all persons who are 
not members of the Society. Members will pay the same 
special prices as hitherto for books already published if they 
buy them direct from the Society for their own use. 

Tn order to avoid small odd amounts the nearest sixpence 
above the figure so arrived at (i.e. the old price plus 25 per 
cent) will be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at 7 s, 6 d. will be sold retail at 95. 6 d., not 95. 

The Council has also decided to allow booksellers a uniform 
discount of 2 d. in the shilling on aU its publications. Non- 
members buying direct from the Society vill pay the full retail 
price, or in the case of subscriptions to the Journal the full 
subscription. 

The effect of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to nommembers of single copies of the Journal from 125 . to 
155 ., and the trade price from 05 . to 125 . 6 d. 
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Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms 

{Paper read at the Oxford Folk Lore Society) 

By Professor S. LANGDON, M.A., Oxford 

TN the introduction to iny Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms was derived, from early rubrics attached to 
Sumerian songs, the principle that the Sumerians classified 
their psalms and liturgical services chiefly by the 
names of the instruments employed in accompaniments. 
The Babylonians and tlie Assyrians adopted the 
Sumerian chants for their own sacred music, and 
throughout the histoiy of Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian temple music each psalm and liturgj^ was usually 
said to the accompaniment of a single instrument. The 
early Sumerian psalms usually have the title er^emma or 
melody to the flute. But the drum, Syriac ftelagga^ 

and the kettledrum, liles, Babylonian lilissn} were freely 
employed in sacred music. The liarp was also employed 
in early Sumer, as we know from a monumentof Lagash, 
but the Sumerian and Babjdonian name of the harp is 
unknown. The Sumerians classified their chants by the 
names of these instruments. I wish to call attention 
briefly to a remarkable catalogue of Assyrian psalms, 
liturgies, and popular songs which lias been found at 

^ The lilissu was a kettledrum. The meaning is determined by a 
drawing of this instrument on a Babylonian tablet, Kev\ie d’ Assyriologie^ 
xiv, 145, reverse. 
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Assur and recently published by Ebeling, Religiose 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur, No. 158. This large tablet 
in eight columns begins by giving lists of Semitic 
liturgical series which were sung. Column iii of the 
obverse (which is fragmentary) continues with a list of 
Sumerian liturgies which are called tegiL or flute songs. 
Each liturgy is called a series {Ulcaratu) and contains 
several songs {zaonaru). For example, the summary of 
one section has “three series and 15 songs”, that is each 
liturgy has on an average five psalms or melodies.^ Most 
of the great liturgies which I have edited in my Suonerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, Stimerian Liturgical Texts, 
Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, and Babylonian 
Liturgies contain a much larger number of melodies, 
some attaining the high number of twenty-five. 

The catalogue then gives the titles of five Sumerian 
psalms which comprise one liturgj^ {iltdt iskaraiu),^ The 
titles of these five psalms are as follows®: — 

Col. iii, 32. a-an-se ^ me-zi-da^ gu-nam~a-ni ^ 

Why are the steadfast rituals changed ? 

33. en-gal an-Jci-es mag sag-gi-in-di-ib 

Great lord wl)o in heaven and earth majesti- 
cally advances. 

^ The titles of the liturgies sung to the flute in col. iii, 1-31, are not 
complete. 

^ Obv. iii, 37. 

^ The transcription of the Sumerian is given in the list at the end of 
my Sumerian Grammar. I have changed my system with reference to 
a few signs for the sake of simplicity. Is rendered by gal, 

by glr, ] [ TT*^ by giir, ^ by hur, and by khr. A large 

number of new values now known since the list was prepared will be 
dealt with in the second edition. 

^ Gf. a-na-M, Sumerian Liturgies and P&alms, 251, 27; a-na'dS-dm, 
why is it? Keiser, Documents of the Ur Dynasty, IIC, 7. See Sumerian 
Grammar, p. 111. 

® parsu, Mnu, Meek, No. 75, 7, in BA. x. Cf. Liturgies and Psalms, 
263, 15. 

® Postfixed conjugation in an interrogative sentence. See ibid. 294, 
n. 9, gu for hur = nahdru. 
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Col. iii, 34. en-gal onag-gi-ib ^ di-im-gi-ir-e-ne 
Great lord magnifier of the gods. 

35. en na-an^-su-ul-la si-ga 

Lord of power full of devastation. 

36. an-mi u-rio-un-gal ^ di-im-gi-ir-e-ne 
Anu higli priest of the gods. 

These five songs whicli composed a liturgy are called 

Sumerian a-da-pa ”, that is Sumerian melodies for the 
instrument ,adapa, probably tambourine. An antiphon 
in a liturgy to Libit-Ishtar is called an a-da-ap to the 
god Anu/ and the entire liturgy is called an a-da-ap to 
Anu in the final rubric.® A similar liturgy in the cult 
of the deified Bur-Sin is also described as an a-da-a}) 
to Anu."^ According to K. 4547, which restores V Raw. 
32 B 61, ^'^^'^'^^a-da-pad = adapiv = maz€o.^ Adapu is 
then a loan-word from adapad and an instrument with 
copper (ivrud) in its composition. Mazu, another name 
for this instrument^ is a loan-word from me-zi = 
onanzn}^ Once it has the determinative for leather, and 
it is associated with the flute and drum.^- The evidence 
points to an instrument of percussion, probably tambourine. 

The titles of foxir Sumerian liturgies follow, but the 

^ Read mag-ti-ih (?). 

^ For imvi. m > n before a sibilant. 

^ (ja for {/a, whicli supports my statement that Sumerian possessed 
a velar sonant spirant {j ; see Sumerian Grammar, § 38. 

^ Probably the original of urn-gal = urigallu, great brother, a kind 
of priest ; of. Meissner, SAI. 4588. This melody is employed in a 
liturgy to the deified king Libit-Ishtar ; see PSBA. 1918, 74, 9, where 
read il-ru-gal. 

® PSBA. 1918, 74, 8. « Ibid., p. 79, 7. 

Radau, Sumerian Jlynuis and Prayers io NIJSf-lB, p. 54, 38. 

^ This passage was ignored by Frank and Holma in their discussions 
of the mesu instrument ; see ZA. 28, 159. Delitzsch cites K. 4547 on 
p. 27 of his Plandioorterhuch. 

9 Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 79, 17, 

Briiiinow, No. 8907. 

Reisner, SBH. 72, R. 10. 

Langdon, SBP. 70, 15. manzil ii lilisi, tambourine and kettledrum, 
Shiirpn, iii, 79, restored from Ebeling, Religiose Texte, No. 41, 34. 
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rubric which contained the name of the instrument on 
which they wei’e accompanied is broken away ; these 
four titles are well preserved, and I give a rendering of 
them here : — 


Ool. iii, 40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


lu-gal dingir za-gi~na ta-al ho ra-an-^e ^ 

0 king, briglit god, wide-eared, lord of 
wisdom (?) 

en-ni u-Sum-gal di-im-giAT-e-ne 
0 lord, champion of the gods. 
nu-un-gal silim-rCiSAe In ga-la-akAci- 
0 sage, counsellor of prosperity (?), mighty 
lord. 

egi suJckal gahan-z^o an-na me-e 
Prince, wise messenger of heaven, adviser of 
deci‘ees. 


Line 44 is Semitic and is entered in the catalogue as 
tlie title of a melody, pa-ki-id ma-har iln a-lid ildni 
A-nun-na-ki ra-bu-iM-lti], “ He that watclies before the 
divine begetter of the gods, the mighty Anunnaki.'’ 

Col. i of the reverse, which is fragmentary, contains 
a summary of various kinds of prayer, and ballads. This 
summary richly illuminates the rubrics of Babylonian and 
Hebrew liturgy. 

The first legible section gave a number of songs for 
skilled workmen {nm-ma-ni\ by which the scribe 
probably refers to songs popular among craftsmen, not 
pertaining to the temple services. Then follows a number 
of is-kar or series called onaru mara imni, ‘‘ Son has 
recounted to son,” by which the various series of wisdom 
literature are probably indicated. Then a number of 
series for the mnr-ta-mi, the lover. Series of love-songs 
were as yet unknown. The last entry in this section has 
series for the shepherd, containing five songs (ditto = 
mmam), of the shepherd ”, The three series of songs of 

1 hi raSk = amelpuricast (?). 2 ^or halaggi - dannim (?}. 
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wisdom, of love, and the shepherd songs are described as 
akkadw, Akkadian, that is Semitic. From this point the 
text runs as follows : — 

Rev. 


Col. i, 7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


na(iyam-bal'^ e~gi Sii-me-vUj Meditation^ on 
education (?) in Sumerian. 

te-gu-u'^ hi-me-TU^ song to the reed flute in 
Sumerian. 

(So many)^ Sumerian songs. 

X + 2 Semitic songs. 

X + 4 za-ma-om a-da-pu (ph)? songs to the 
tambourine. 

[. . .^] sir-gid-da-meP ^u-me-ru, (so many) 
songs to the long flute (?) in Sumerian. 

[. . sirdvngir-gal-la-8uki-me-ru, (m 
songs for the great gods in Sumerian. 

3 §i-id-Tn sa ih-bu-be ^ Akkad-{lci), three 
recitations to the pipe in Semitic. 

2 Edrib pi-i-te Akkad-{hi), twd recitations 
tions to the piUi in Semitic. 


In lines 14 and 15 occurs for the first time the musical 
term Midrib, which is clearly not the word writing.'’ 

The word occurs on Rev. iv, 16, at the end of a list of 
Semitic prayers apparently addressed to Ea the god of 
incantation. This is the word which occurs in the prayer, 
IV R. 54, 34, h-id-rtb lUapsih libhukJca, '' May 

the Pdrrb of the god Ea cause thy heart to repose.” From 
the same root comes the word 'niaMar%i, a kind of prayer. 


^ The number of these compositions is broken away at the left of the 
tablet. 

^ The rubric hal-hal occurs at the end of several Sumerian psalms, 
Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies^ p. 103, 55; USB A. 1918, 82, 41; 85, 23 ; 
and an unpublished Nippur text (4589) has the rubric hal-hal'C ^-Innini’ 
ha7n, a meditation of Innini. 

^ Since gU-slr means mdlilUj wood flute, it is probable that sir-gid 
means long flute. The rubric occurs in Bxmerian Liturgical Texts, 138, 
29 ; 140, 54, and at the end of Ni. 11394 (unpublished). 

* Usually written imbuhu, Syriac ahbuba. 
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synonym of ummisallUi Gray, SctTi^as Religious Texts, 
No. 1, col. iii, 22,^ The instrument jpitu occurs here for 
the first time. The word is probably derived from nrs, 
cry^ wail. See also 1. 48. 

Rev. 

Col, i, 16. 5 pa-a-ru ^ ak-ha-du-'A, five 2 ^dru in Semitic. 

rl7. 1 ki-me-Tu, one Sumerian (song), 

18. 10 ak-ka-du-u, ten Semitic (songs). 

19. naphar 11 m-mar §e-e-ri,^ altogether eleven 

^ songs as elegies. 

20. 11 za-mar ada-li Akkad-{ki), eleven songs as 

hymns ^ in Semitic. 

( 21. 9 ^u-me-ru, 

22. 1 akAca-du-u, 

23. naphar 10 za-mav Nin-giS-zi-da, 

Nine Sumerian songs and one Semitic song, 
altogether ten songs to Ningi&ida.^ 

^ The passage was nob comprehended by Jensen, Texte zur assyrisrji- 
hcbhylonisclie Religion, p. 102. For uonmiaalhX a kind of recitation, see 
also Ebeling, Religiose Texie, l!?’o. 44, Rev. 14, eme-sal-me^, with kidudu 
recitations. The word eme-sal is commonly interpreted by woman’s 
tongue, Zimmern in ZA. 30, 204 ff., note on Eb. 44, R. 14. Zimmern 
has, however, suggested that sal may mean silitu, prayer, and the root 
sil has the meaning to sing, cry out ; eme-sal = ummisalltl may possibly 
mean ** tongue of prayer 
2 Of. 1. SS pn-u-7^ a, same word. 

^ Hebrew an ode of joy and praise in Hebrew and alwaj^s 

connected with music. The Sumerian term is ki-stib-gfi, Eb. 100, 5, 
usually a song of sorrow, elegy, in the Sumerian liturgies. Zamar Mri 
corresponds precisely to the Hebrew mizmor in the titles to certain 
Psalms (cf. Psalms Ixvii and Ixviii). 

'* Probablj^ identical with aldhi, a hymn of praise, VRaw. 6, 102; 
King, Boundary Stones, p. 17, vi, 6 ; Thureau-Dangin, Sargoii, 207, 
aldlu tdbuy a sweet song, and the equivalent of the Hebrew rubric 
n^nn in the heading of Psalm cxlv. On the other hand, from the 
same root aldlu or elelu = , to sing a song of joy, is derived a word 

aldlH, a long wooden flute. Gi^-gidim, giS-gi-di = alalil, Meissner, SAI. 
5521, and Berlin Assur text, 2559, iv, 44 (unpublished). See below, 
line 31. 

® NingiSzida, a vegetation deity and form of Tammuz, is not other- 
wise known as the subject of liturgical compositions. At present none 
of these ben compositions has been recovered. 
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Rev. 

Col. ij 24. 12 z.a-TnaT kirri ah-ka-du-ii twelve sono^s of 

o 

tlie king in Semitic,^ 

' 25 . 8 iiv-me-rxi. 

■ 26. 3 ah-ka-du, 

,27. iiaphar 11 m-mar tiikgii-u (pi.)." 

Altogether eleven songs as penitential psalms. 

The above passage proves that the Sign, tuigil, tekcu, or 
penitential psalms, were chiefly bilingual, and, in fact, 
nearly all of the known psalms of this class are bilinguals, 
usually known by their Sumerian title erkaggunga. 
Zimmern, in his B^vsspsalmen, included two Semitic 
prayers, IV 11. 54 No. 1 and 59 No. 2, and he is justified, 
by this entiy in the Assur catalogue. For a Semitic 
sigUy see also IV R. 54, B 35. The Hebrew xuhvic ^iggaion 

^ A number of these royal hymns to deities are known. A prayer of 
ASurnasirpal to Ishtar, ZA. v, 66-80 = Tammnz and Ishtar, 65-9. 
A hymn of the same king to Ishtar, Ebeling, Meligiose Texte, 107 = 
Ebeling, Qiiellen zur Kmintnis dtr Babylonisclien Beligiony i, 58-'62. Two 
bilingual hymns of Tukulti-Ninurta, Ebeling, Nos. 128, 129 = Ebeling, 
Quelleuy i, 62-73. The Semitic version is probably fundamental, and 
these two tablets are to be classified as Semitic songs of a king. 
A hymn of Nebuchadnezzar II to Nebo, PSBA. 1898, 154-62, edited by 
S. A. Strong, translated also by Jastrow, ReU(jio7iy i, 510, and by 
Zimmern, Der Alte Orienty vii^, 8-9 (only lines 9-20 of reverse). A hymn 
of Nebuchadnezzar I to Alarduk on his victory over the Elamites, 
Helm, BA. v, 326-9, and a similar hymn, CT. 13, 48 = Winckler, 
Forschungen, i, 542. A hymn to Nana by Sargon, Oraig, RT. 54. Here 
belong probably the liymiis of dedication of Asurbanipal ; see Streck, 
Amtrbanipaly ii, 276-86 == Craig, RT. 10-13 ; Streck, ibid. 287-93 = 
Craig, RT. ii, 1-2 ; Streck, ibid, 293-303 = Craig, RT. 76-9 ; Streck, 
ibid. 343-51 == Craig, RT. 5-6. See also Jensen, KB. vi% 136-41, who 
mentions none of his predecessors (Strong, Pinckert, Martin, Zimmern ; 
see Sti'eck, ibid, i, p. Ixi). The Catalogue of Assur is earlier than the 
reign of Asurbanipal, and consequently these twelve hymns must refer 
to the older Babylonian and Assyrian kings. 

2 The titles of these eleven tidgu songs were given at the top of 
Rev, iii. This word occurs as on K. 2030a, Obv. 13 (in press) = 

K. 11190 (CT. 19, 39), 3, akkil — ikkilhm Sa sen : te^-hu-u, wailing of the 
jjlain, i.e. lower world, i.e. the Tammuz wailings. K. 2030a, Rev. 23-5, 
has Sum. il-di%g-ga and gii-diib = teM, lamentation. The form 
from ^agily to lament, is original, and has the same sense as the more 
ordinary Bgdf the Sumerian erSagyunga, penitential psalm. 
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is a loan-word from Egu, and likewise denotes a liturgical 
penitential psalm as the contents of Psalm vii prove. In 
Bahylonia these psalms were certainly accompanied hy 
music and liturgical formality. They possessed more 
formal character than the ordinary private praj^ers, and 
hence they are sung in Sumerian ordinarily. 

28. 5 kir ah-ka-dii-u. Five festal songs in 

Semitic, 

The titles of these songs are given on Rev. iii, 6-10: — 

6. he-li-it-ni su-li-li. 

Rejoice, 0 our lady and make song. 

7. e-ir4i ^ im-ki4i am-ma~rat ^ niM. 

0 watcliful wise one, overseer of peoples. 

8. ra-hb-uh-tu i-na ilani a-na-lm. 

Terrible one among the gods am I. 

9. su-u-ha a-ba-a-ma sittd zihrete u4a. 

1 entered a street and espied two hierodules. 

10. ra-Su-ub4ib i-na ilani a-na-k^L 

The title is identical with that of the song in liim 8, 

^ Var. Rev. iii, 11, hi-ir-ri-e-iu. On hiretUi hirretu., feast, from m3 
to invite to a feast, hence the “Invitation”, see Landsberger, Der 
Kultische Kalendar^ 14. Usually of a religious feast, RA. 12, 81, 28. 
A synonym is mitdulUf Yale Vocabulary, 185, [adkin) = onu-diLdu : 
ki’Ti-edn, var. K. S284 kir-ri-edn. Muduht is clearly connected with 
daldlu, to serve, dnllu, religious service. Mudulu, religious service, 
feast, occurs also in Legrain, Le Temps des Bois TUr, 116, 2; 117, 6, 
sacrifices of sheep for the mudxdum and Urdu. Sheep are called the 
sd'dhg, fixed offering of the mudulu, 356, 2; Mrtu, song service, is the 
cognate of Hebrew n’T'tZT, song, ballad. Note also Legrain, ibid. 322, 1, 
fab rams for the Ur nak me, song service of the pouring of water, that 
is, the libations for the souls of the dead. See also ibid. 323, 9 ; 341, 9 j 
CT. 32, 16, i, 6, and Landsberger, Der K'uUische Kalendar, 31, n. 2, 

2 Cf. Eb. 144, Rev. L 

^ EHrtu, from niT to be wakeful ? eyir* > imi, participle ? The 
root occurs in Eb. '68, R. 15, ana e-ri u salli, for the waking and the 
sleeping. As verb eratina, ye are watching, ibid., 1. 13. Eor the adj. 
fem. pi. irdli, see 1. 12. A reading tniiu = entu, lady, is hardly possible. 

* Ammartu ; cf. the title of Ishtar ammarat kal niU, Eb. 158, obv. i, 
26, and ii, 30, a7n-ma-rada. The cognate at-mardi seems to 

indicate a root amdru, to see, hence the observer, the overseer. 
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and consequently two different songs began with tlje 
same line. These five festal songs are all connected with 
the worship of Ishtar as patroness of love and harlotry. 

29. 2 ga-an-git-tu (pi.) ki-inin. Two (songs to the) long 

reed ^ in Semitic. 

Rev. iii, 12 f., has the titles of two Semitic songs on the 
long reed flute : — 

da-i-is hihrati a-ki-u ^ kadu dldni. 

He that treadeth out the regions, saviour (?) of 
all cities. 

ga-as-ra ila mr-ra lu-uz-m-mu-iLr 
i-la da-ap-na. 

The strong god, the king, will I sing of, 
even the conquering god. 

Perhaps it can be inferred from these two titles that 
songs sung to the long reed’' were of an heroic character. 

30. 2 nu-w-rn ki-min. Two songs for youths ^ in Semitic. 
Rev. iii, 16 f., has the titles of these two songs for 

youths : — 

16. ki-a-ar nap>is^ hurasi la~a te-zi-ni. 

The zephyr of the scent of the pine hast thou not 
smelled. 

1 7 . ma-an-nu hSl ma-aoi-mi hil '^Phnagurri. 

Who is the master of the ship ? Who is the 

master of the skifl’ ? 

' GangiUu is the loan-word from GI{lcan)-g{di Avliich is also rendered 
by mdliht, flute. The Sumerian word for reed was Qi{n) and r/a??, whence 
the loan-word ka/id. 

2 Probably from a hitberto unidentified root in Assyrian 
Hebrew 

3 JS^itru is probably connected with the verb naUiru, Hehiw 

cry, shriek, whence youthfuliiess. See the I’eferences to this 

root in Assyrian in Bahylonian Liturgies^ p. xxvii. The Sumerian value 
war of the sign LUh ~ ndru, zamnieo'ii, singer, is a Semitic loan-word. 
See RA. 14, 84, 12 and nar-gal = na-ar-gallum, chief singer, Poebel, 
PBS. V, lil, 8. 

Cf. tMiitn illaha m na-pi-hi, they burn sweet things of good odour, 
Zimmern, Zam Babyloniachen Neiijahr/eat, p, 141, 8. See also nipki, 
Muss-Arnolt, Lexicon^ 711. 
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X'hese two titles indicate popular folk-songs, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to infer that they were described as 
songs .of youth in a literal sense and not because they 
were sung in the soprano voice of youths. 

31. 2 e-li4u ^ad-ru-tu^ ki-min. Two hymns of recita- 

tion in Semitic. 

The first lines of these two kidrutu hymns are given 
on Rev. iii, 1 9 f. : — 

Rev. iii, 19. H-it-Ui ^ atda-ki ma-a-ra lu-ti-iv? 

Come sleep, a son may I embrace. 

20, a-iap-pa-ar a-na mar at ti-e-one-ia. 

I will send unto the daughter of my choice. 

It may be inferred from tliese lines that elilu sadriitu 
was applied to ballads of love, 

32. 2 indm ki-min. Two lamentations in Semitic. 

The first lines of these two inhu songs occur on Rev. iii, 
22 f.:— 

Rev. iii, 21. Sar-rat nisS ra-'-tom-Uo, 

Ishtar queen of peoples, the lofty. 

22. ^^^^ASdar ma-an-mi ha-lu-uk-ki bedi4i. 

Ishtar who, if thou wert 'not, would be my 
queen ? 

^ Sadrxitn is probably the true reading, not nadrutu or Icurnitn, and 
from the same root as Mdrxi and maMaru discussed above, p. 6. The 
verb Saddrtt, which I take to mean “recite in a monotone’’, is other- 
wise unknown and has no Semitic cognate. A root Saddrix, to command, 
is not proven for Assyrian, but cf. aS^um mimma ^uddxirxL, ZK, ii, 88, 12. 

^ Or MUi negligence, then the result of negligence, trouble, 
Cf. Iv. 8396 in Bezold’s Gataloguei idcattimanni Sit4Uj trouble has covered 
me. In case atlalci (cf, iv, H. 56, i, 15 ; Eb. No. 96, Rev. 26, lahiriita 
itallah, go unto decay) means “go away”, HttUt disgrace, trouble, must 
be assumed here. On* the other hand, if ailahi means “come”, Etixi, 
sleep, is certain. Cf. Eb. 58, Rev. 36, atlah ana ElcnVi come unto Ekur. 
In either case Uttu is personified, and there is one example of EUn, 
trouble, personified in Makln^ iii, 184. 

® The meaning of this line is obscure and will remain so until the 
text itself is recovered, Eor mdru in the sense of beloved, or man, 'see 
below on Rev. ii, 48. 

^ This title of Ishtar usually refers to her as the planet Venus. 
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The titles of both of these prayers recall the appeal 
made in tears by Asurbanipal to the Lady of Arbela, 
Streck, Assuvhanipal, 112, 30-114, 46 = 190, 11-22. 
See also the ritual in Eb. 42, Obv. 29, inhi-^u %nnah, 
he sliall sob his lamentation/^ 

33. 5 ki-min, five piiinij in Semitic. 

These five puric (cf. five pdrii in Semitic, above 1, 16) 
are entered by titles on Rev. iii, 25-9 : — 

Rev. 

iii, 25, tn-te-e tu-te-e-nia, 

0 raging one, thou discernest, thou discernesfc. 

26. iUlu i^-iu a-niu-TU-\]ca ?]. 

0 valiant one, since I behold thee (?). 

26. ^ur-bu-ia a-na niM a-m-am-mu-lur]. 

Of her the magnified one will I sing unto the 
peoples. 

27. zi-il-hc-lu ^ niSS a-[dal-lal ?]. 

The defence of the people, will I praise (?). 

2 A hi-bat EN- ? i-za-mu-ou [ ]. 

In the abode of , . . will he sing . . . 

34. 2 Hat gu-sa~a-tti ^ ki-min. Two songs to the goddess 

GuMtiL in Semitic. 

The titles of these two songs to the war goddess were 
given on the Rev. iii, 31 f., both beginning 


^ Cf. kimaritu, Obv. ii, 21. 

2 For siUulu cf. Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazicdi, i, 42, ii, 6, d-had ~ 
zillnhi in a section with silhi. See also Weidner, Sittdienzur Ilefhiiischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, p. 63. 

^ OiL-^e-e-at gii-Sa-ia is a corruption of gu-de-a, cry, shout, and a title 
of Ishtar, Sa ianiikdti ; see Tammuz and Ishfar, p. 113, n. 1, and RA, 13, 
107, n. 10. Hence the Semiticized title gusatu, i.e. Ishtar, the moaning 
goddess, the loud crying, as queen of battle. A variant is A-gn-h-t-a ^ 
who summons to conflict, BA. iii, 2S7, 11. In a long hymn to Ishtar as 
goddess of battle she is called Saltu, “ Hostility,” and Agusaia, “The 
loud crying,” Scheil and Zimmern, RA. 15, 159-82. 
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35. 1 a-ra-ah-lm ^ su-me-ru. One son^ Arahhu in 

Sumerian. 

Tliis rubric, like the guSaUi or gu§ea songs, derives its 
name from the first word of a class of songs. Sumerian 
arag, which began all songs of this class, seems to have 
meant storehouse 

36. kat-ta-ni-du’-u ^ ki-min. One (song) to the one 

string ”, in Sumerian. 

37. 2 Si-ka4ti^ Su-me-ru, Two songs to the Hkahi^'^) 

in Sumerian. 

38. 2 Si-Sa-tio A[kkad4ci], Two songs to the instrument 

of six strings in Semitic. 

The Babylonians have the peculiarity of emplojdng the 
ordinal when naming an instrument from the number of 
its strings. That is certainly due to the fact that each 
string is free as on the lyre and harp and produces only 
one note, and the compass of the instrument corresponds 
to the number of the strings. An instrument of six 
strings has only six notes or tone intervals, hence it 
would be called the instrument of the sixths. An 
instrument of three strings or three notes would have 
been named kcSsan, the Babylonian wmrd for one-third, 
derived from Sumerian one-sixth, and the Semitic 
dual ending literally “two-sixths”."^ The Babylonian 
instrument of three notes or the hdsan, is px'obably the 
curious pipe fashioned in the form of an ox head and 
found at Babylon. A drawing will be found on p. 76 of 
Carl Engehs The Music of the Most Ancient Nations.^ 

1 A word arahhu, storehouse, syn. na^palcit, and probably loan-word 
from [a-ra^^xg - E-US-GW-DA, is known from Poebel, PBS. v, 106, 
iv, 11. 

2 Uncertain, The word is here derived on the analogy of a^aridu^ 
from Icattan, thin string (?), and edu, one. Read hitanidiL ? 

® Name of an instrument ? Or Ukkatu, triumph, victory, songs of 
victory ? 

This is the ordinary word for “one-third”, but the Semitic word 
formed regularly as a katul ordinal occurs, ^aluUu, Sahi^. 

Pound by Captain Willock at Barsippa. 
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When blown open the pipe sounds the note G, wdien one 
o£ the upper holes is stopped the note E is produced, 
and when both upper holes is closed the note C is 
obtained. The instrument carries the three notes 
G, E, G or tlie majors of the octave C, and hence could 
be designated as the instrument of thirds. 
passed into Hebrew as ^oSan and iusan, a word which 
occuis in the musical rubrics of four psalms. The 
previous interpretation of this word by the Eabbis who 
saw in it the Semitic word susan, “lily,” and who 
took it as the key-word to an old song, and Haupt’s 
suggestion that it means “instrument of Susa’' are 
certainly erroneous. Rabbi Raschi held that was 

an instrument and he was right in that respect only. 
The rubric of Psalm xlv has “ For liturgical service upon 
instruments of thirds {'al SoSannim) for the sons of 
Qorah, a masHl as an ode to love”. Psalm Ixix has the 
rubric, “For liturgical service upon instruments of thirds, 
hy David.” Psalm lx has the rubric, “ For liturgical 
service upon the instrument of thirds, according to the 
rule of the by David to teach.” Psalm Ixxx 

has, “For liturgical service upon instruments of thirds 
according to the rule of Asaph, a psalm.” 

The same principle obtains in case of the eight-stringed 
or eight-note instrument in the rubrics of Psalms vi and 
xii, “For liturgical service with stringed instruments 
upon the instrument of eighths,” or simply “ Liturgical 
service upon the instruments of eighths”. The passage 
in 1 Chronicles xv, 21, is certainly to be interpreted in 
the same manner, h^kinnoroth ‘aUhass^Tiimith “ with 
lyres upon the instrument of the eight”, i.e. upon eight- 
stringed lyres. In verse 20 other musicians play witli 
lyres ‘al-‘Hdvioth ; '^Idmoth is also the name of a kind of 
lyre, but Assyrian has not yet furnished an explanation. 


^ An instrument ; see below on line 46. 
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39. 2 ri-ib-ku hi-min. Two ribku Bougs in Sumerian. 

! 4<0. 2 ki-me-rn, (pL). 

41. 3 ah-ka-du-li, 

42, naphar 5 Jm-ttr-du. 

Two songs ill Sumerian and three in Semitic, al] togetlier 
five songs of heroism. 

Since no specimen of this class of poetry, wliich is 
definitely described as kiirdiv or heroic verse, has been 
found, it is difficult to decide concerning wffiat the 
Babylonian grammarians regarded as heroic verse. 
Following the analogy of classical poetry it should 
refer to epics like the Epic of Gilgamish and the Epic of 
Creation in Semitic or to tlie Sumerian Epic of Ninurta, 
higal-e lod me-lam-bi nir-gtil, and the Epic of Paradise. 
Tliese did not, however, form part of the musical services, 
and the grammarians probably refer to compositions like 
tlie long hymn to Marduk, adallal zihirka, wdiicli is called 
a za-ra-a taniiti ^^'^^Mardiik narbi ’^^^^Zarpanitum, “ a 
ZAMA of the glory of Marduk and the greatness of 
Zarpanit/^ an acrostic.’^ This hymn actually contains 
the words luiarrih hordi-ka, “I will glorify thy heroism,” 
and has for the most part the peculiar measure, hexa- 
meter + pentameter, for each strophe. On the other 
hand a prayer of the atonement, which was certainly 
not an heroic, ends kuruddca ludlul, I wall sing of thy 
heroism,” addressed to Sakut.^ A poem to AguSaia on 
two large tablets is more like heroic verse than any 
composition known to the writer composed in lines of 
two accents and strophes of eight lines.® 

43. 1 kar-su-iM Akkad-(ki). One ritualistic instruction (?) 

in Semitic. 

Karsn is a new word and has the appearance of being 

^ Hehn, BA. v, 309-119 ; Jensen, KB. vi‘^, lOS-17. 

^ King, Magic, No. 5, 10. 

^ Scheil, RA. 15, 170-82, and Zimmern, Ii<hiar Saltu. Cf. the 
hymn to Marduk in a New Year Festival, RA. 8, 43, lidhuh kurdi-hu, 

1. 14. 
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a loan-word from garza, garzu = parnu, ritual directiops. 
Tlie kind of tablet which I have in mind would be 
Ebeling, No. 44 == Zimmern, ZA. 30, 204 ff* This 
interpretation implies that the catalogue is not confined 
to musical compositions, but includes rituals which contain 
prayers and cl i ants. 

44. 5 me-ir-rVj 8iv-me-r%i, Five merrum Sumerian. 

Merrii is probably the name of an instrument, but 
I attempt no explanation. 


45. 23 m e-8ir-te Akkad-{ki). Twenty-three 

• songs of the breast for the instrument of ten 
(strings), in Semitic. 

These twenty-tliree songs W’-ere catalogued at the top 
of Rev. ii, and the titles of the last five are partially 
preserved. All of the ivdtn compositions seem to be 
ballads of the love of women, and irtu (always of the 
breast of man) is employed as the term descriptive of 
tlie chief motive of these licentious verses. The Hebrew 
name for tlie instrument of ten strings is the 'dsov. The 
titles of the five “songs of the breast” which remain on 
the tablet are : — 


Rev. ii, 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


\lnp ^-lu-iis-ka-ma [ ]. 

I will behold (?) thee ... 
dr -ha ki-i kakkabi pu (?) [ . , . ka]. 

Hasten thou, like a star is thy ... 
i-nia si-ih4i 8a si-e ^4c[a], 

In longing for thy attention. 
an-mi-iju sa hu-dio ka-bat-ii. 

This one is the desire which makes happy 
my mind. 


^ OAB-MES^ rendered i-ra-iu, Rev. ii, 6. 

^ Se% sH, from nJTS?, Arabic sagiia, to incline to, give ear to, and 
Arb. sagf^n, favour, love. 
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Rev. ii, 5. ])i-i-ka at-mu haldti-ia nadin me ha- 

ni-ma} 

Wlien thou spe'akest it is tlie word of my 
life . . . of the inwards (?). 

46. 17 intiu ki-it-me. Seventeen “songs of the 

breast for the kiimu. 

Kitmu^ occurs also in the sense of sheet, coverlet, in 
Makhv, V, 36. It stands here between eSirtu and ihhuhii^ 
both names of instruments, and hitmu is obviously an 
instrument also. The Hebrew rubric which occurs at the 
beginning of six Psalms also denotes a similar instrument. 
Psalm xvi is a miktamol David, i.e. a song to tlie miktam. 
The title of Psalm lx has “ upon the ^u^an or instrument 
of thirds after the rule of the miktam”. Since 
probably denotes a pipe, it seems necessary to see in 
7niktain a similar wind instrument. 

The titles of these seventeen ballads of love on the 
kitmu (pipe ?) are given on Rev. ii, 7-23 : — 

Rev. ii, 7. ki-e si-ha-a-ku a-na na-ah-E! 

How do I long for pleasure ! 

^ ffdnu, part of the body and of animals a sacrificial i)arfc, certainl}^ 
part of the inwards ; see Holma, Korperteile, 153. But what is me ha-ni ? 
Text may not be in order. 

2 With the root kaidmii, to cover, is certainly connected the difficult 
Hebrew rubric DUDD. Babylonian derived a word for treasure, 
hatimtu, from this root, precisely parallel to the Hebrew DHS gold. 
Eor JcaiimtUi treasure, see Sargon Aimah^ 196, katmti Sade^ and ZA. iv, 
31, 28, hdHr katimti^ he that hunts for secret treasure. Hence katimhi^ 
secret wisdom, msiriii hatimtxi^ the treasure of secret wisdom, Streck, 
Assxtrhariipal^ ii, 254, 13, and nim'ta mmir-ma katimtii^ the mystery 
I saw even the secret wisdom. Epic of Gilgamish, i, 5. When Eben 
Esra connected the Hebrew^ miktam with the word kUhem, gold, he w'as 
at any rate inspired. Other explanations of miktam which have come 
down through the LXX translators, the Targums and the Latin 
versions only show how completely the rubric had been forgotten. 
Philologically miktam corresponds to the Babylonian nakiamxLt lid, 
metal cover for a vessel, and the Hebrew word may denote an instru- 
ment of percussion like the tambourine or cymbal. 
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Rev. ii, 8. 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 


u-um e~en im-ni-m ^ U-hi-da-an-ni. 

The day of my right eye ” has mounted up 
unto me. 

a-ma-cbH-si a-na ma-a-ri. 

Up 1 take, I will come unto the son (beloved). 
ma-te-ma hedu te-ru-ha i-na-an-na. 

At any time, 0 master, thou didst enter no\v^ 
hi-i-pa-ku a-na da-di-ka, 

I am pressed to thy breast. 
it-ti Hm-ia-a-at ^ nmo-Si-ti. 

With the hours of night. 
mn-u-ki ma-a-ru/ 

By night the son (beloved) I . . . (?). 
a^a7n-mar sa-ma-an ki4i. 

Ah, I will find the oil of the mattress, 
n-mu ub4a hu’Sn-ra-tn-ma hn-ud lib-hi. 

0 day, bring glad tidings, even joy of heart. 
eAa-ia^ ma-a-rn Ui-ncc-meAT^ ir-ha. 

fs 

Without me verily has tlie son (beloved) been 
happy ? 0 enter 1 


^ An expression for ‘‘a lover” wliich is not found in any other 
Semitic language. 

Apparently a clear example of the particle i with the imperative ; 
see also Luckenbill, AJSL. 32, 270, and Knudtzon, A??iar?ia Ta/ebt, 
p. 586, 138. 

^ False plural of the t being incorporated in the word. One is 

reminded of the expression for dying, aldlcn ana kmat musi^ but this 
idea is hardly to be expected in songs of passion. A word Hmtn, 
evening shadows (v, R. 39, 33 and 31), exists, whence the dual Umidn, 
evening, ii, R. 7, 28, and tlie false plural -f dual Simitdn, evening. 

evening, and Hmttdn are surely connected with Arabic smoai^atuv^ 
moment, sminVun, first vigil of the night; see Driver’s Notes in this 
volume. 

** The form as a permansive is incomprehensible. Perhaps a de- 
nominative from a noun ukimM, Of. hinnkhi evening, JRAS. 

1920, 570, n. 2. 

Exclamation ? 

False for da-jati ; cf . CT, 15, 35, 5, 

Apparently an example of the subjective pi^el describing the state 
of the subject. 

JRAS. APRIL 1921. 


13 
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Rev. ii, 17. la-a me-lii-ir4i 
. Not has a rival 
18. sib-ni ih4jib-ri4i 
The bosom of a 
sweetness. 


i§-mb-na-an-ni, 
equalled me. 

Ia-ha-na4u da-Su-iq:)4ii. 
female friend is a jar of 


19. kb-up-pi 


lm-ul4i. 


Make thy self beautiful, be radiant. 

20. da-aon-&i-akni ^ heda-ni. 

Caress me, be my lord. 

21. sa-am-mu-^bt e-ri-ni ra-am4ca bed'ib. 

The fragrance of cedar is thy love, 0 lord 1 

22. a-na kip ^ e-ni ta-aldi-al-am-ma. 

Of the eyelids thou singest merrily. 

23. a-Qia omiAi4i an-ni4i a-na Ii4a4i an-na4i. 
For this night, for these evenings. 

All of these titles, except 1. 19, indicate songs of women 
addressed to a vidrib or lover. 


47. 24 imhb ki ib-bic-be. Twenty-four '"songs of the 

breast for the flute. 


48. 4 iraUb pi~i4e. Four ‘"songs of the breast’' for 

the pitu? 

49. ? irdtu sa nit Icabli.^ ? " Songs of the breast ” 

concerning the nit kabli, 

60. 1 irdhb §a ni-il gap-ri. ?" Songs of the breast” 

concerning the Qiil gapri.^ 

51. [? irdtul §a kahU4e. Songs “of the breast” for 

the midnight. 

^ Eor The root makthii stroke, Arabic massa, exists in 

Assyrian ; cf. Holma, Kleine Beiircige^ 16. 

® For hippu — happu^ wing, cf. hih-he tnhkat' arha'i^ Messerschmidt, 
KTA. 16, 5y and iov happi eni, “wing of the eye,” eyelid, see Holma, 
Korperieilei 17. 

^ See above, 1. 15. 

^ Certainly identical with nit Uhhiy womb, Holma, Korperteile^ 109. 

^ Se-rnen virilis. 
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52. [^laphar 68 + ? irdhi ak-ka<lu-Yh. 

All togetlier 68 + ? ‘'songs o£ the breast” in Semitic, 
On Rev. ii, 25-55, are the titles of twenty-nine ballads 
of love and passion, and the list is not complete. "We 
naturally expect here the twenty-four titles required by 
1. 47, but the similar songs in 11. 48-50 seem to have been 
included in the detailed catalogue which follows. 


Rev. ii, 25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 

31. 


ki-e na-ali-sa-at ki-e ^lam-ra-at. 

How is she delightful ? How is she attractive ? 
i-Se-as-ona^ kiru la-li-ka. 

The garden of thy delights . . . 
u-ona lib-hi me-Lu-la ni-gu-ta. 

“ On the day of the heart,” with sport and 
music. 

a ri-id kird sarri ha-si-hu e-ri-ni, 

0 come down to tlie o^arden of the kincr 

o o 

which reeks with cedar. 
atda ma-a-ric ra-i-mu da-da-ni} 

Thou art a son (beloved) lover of the bosom. 
e-bir-tu ndri a-lu me-li-li? 

On the farther shore of the river is the city 
of gladness. 

un-ni txc-gu-sa arah ndjadi. 

In the place of the grapes thou didst tread 
in the month of wine pressing.^ 


^ Hardly the same word as iUas^ it shall be plundered (?) in omens, 
Klauber, Politisch-Religio&e Texte, p. 132, 13 ; CT. 20, 31, 24 ; 32, 74 f., 
and ito’, CT. 28, 3, 3 ; Boissier, Hilprechi Aninvermry Volume.^ 358, 14. 

2 DaddnUi bi'east, Syn. labdnu^ Sum. nzti-sa-gu and gu-sa, Sumerian 
Grammatical Texts^ p. 10. Of. di-a-da-a-nu, Poebel, PBS. v, 137, 6. 

^ Meliln occurs also in ZA. 10, 298, 45. 

^ Uncertain. Umm from south Semitic is to be expected in 
Assyrian over against the Canaanitish grapes, wine, A root 

Ctfin with the same sense as nagdki exists. Cf. gucUu — aldkii, CT. 18, 
6, 48, and giUanni, hasten unto me, Eb. 25, ii, 22. Note also the form 
gi^iL, syn. of nagd^u, Meissner, SAI. 2195, 97. Sihaii is here 
regarded as a noun from $ahdtu, to press grapes. 
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Rev. ii, 32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


3(). 


88. 


39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


ul4a a-li-il' ma-a-rn. 

Come unto gladness, 0 son (beloved). 

H-i ca-ra-at kt at-ha-at-ti.'^ 

How is she most unfriendly of sisters ? 
is-sur tn-ti-id ku-'iir-ri kU-la-m ri-gim-ki. 
Like the bird ... of honey is tlij^ voice. 

kirit (<i-}ja-ti, 

. . . ? the garden of desires. 
tt-um-DU^ i-na dll La-ar-sa-an^ 

Hi-ha4u i-zi-kaJ 

Everyday in the city Larsa pleasant things 
are wafted 

ri-i-fh i-na k/irt Ehahbar^ ki 

ia-ra-mi. 

Rejoice, 0 Nana, in the garden of Ebabbar, 
which thou lovest. 
me~ir4ii ub4a lib-ha-m m-a-ra, 

Tlie maiden whose lieartwas stirred to sing.' 
ka-ia~na7)i-ma ki-i sak4a4ai-ma. 

A 

How am I ever silent ? 
a si-ilykd ma-an mdrS. 

Yea, I long for the couch of sons (lovers). 
7nakona-a4io Snd-ia im-da4a-(i fi4i4a. 

In the gloaming (?) my eyes are filled with 
sleep. ■ 


^ Aihdii > athaili’t By aiialoo'y witli alM, brothers, v, R. 31, 34; 
Great, i, 21. 

^ An adverb ’ 

^ Error for ?/,.? ? ^ Locative ending ? cf. ehirtdn, elan ^ mat itfnu 

® Eor the idea cf. Thureau-Dangin, Sargov, 246, and for izik^ present, 
Boissier, DA. 232, 40, 

Temple of Shamash at Ellasar. 

Liberally “her heart boro song*’. Meriu, maiden, refers to tlie 
virgin Ishtar, Obv. ii, 22, as patroness of love ballads. is probably 

the same word that occurs in Creation i, 24, ina Zf6? . , . a 

^^^KingUj wibh shouting Kingu . . , , restored from Ebeling, No. 118, 
Obv. 23 ; SiCdru is derived from *17127 the middle ?mr form of , Sfrn. 
strophe. 
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Rev. ii, 43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 




53. 


54. 


ra-am-ka abani-ka si'ha-tu-ka hv-u 

un-gi. 

Thy love verily is tliy jewel, thy longing 
verily is my ring. 

ra-a-mi ni-i-rzi muS-na-me-rio silli. 

My love is a lamp illuminating the shadows. 

ah sib-us-Jca-ma. 

By night I thought of thee. 

'pi-i-ka. 

When thou speakesl. 

in-tn m-al-la-ku i-oia su-ion ma-a-ri. 

After I reposed in the bosom of the son 
(beloved). 

ri-hi-ka'^ m kali. 

Thy passion is of tlie lapis la^suli of the 
mountain. 

Ij tadkin ak4a kcr-i no . - 

Gladly hasten hither, 0 king. 
vii-ig'V'io ha-am-rn.^ 

Affection (is) blind. 
i-na ladi-hi h'it-im-bi. 

In thy lusciousness is my fruit. 
u-ka-a-al ni-a?R*[/ca ?]. 

I will retain thy love. 
i-na Haaaar [ ]. 

In the breath of . . . 


Tliis great catalogue, ahout half of which has been 
preserved, contained on the obverse only formal prayers 
and liturgies, which were composed in series of melodies 
(i^OjTyiQjT'ii). Cols, i and ii of the obverse prove contrary 
to all our publi.shcd texts that formal liturgies, each 
composed of several songs, existed in Semitic! For 


^ Cf. Arabic love, from rmjiba^ to hunger for. 

^ “King ” is employed in 11. 28 and 50 in the sense of lover. 

3 For hamdo'u ~ *1137, be blind see Holma, Personennamen , 56 (after 
Landsberger) ; and so this famous saying is Assyrian ! 


) 
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example, i, 12-16, lias the titles of four Semitic series 
which contained sixteen songs, or an average of four 
songs to each liturgy. They are all addressed to a goddess, 
i, 20-4 has the first lines of five series addressed to the 
Fire God. Line 25 gives tlie total “five series and 
twenty-one songs Obv. 28-33 has the titles of five 
series addressed to Raminan and these contain twentj^-six 
sonofs. i, 37-41 has five series addressed to Shamash 
with thirty-one songs. 

Col. ii, as far as line 48, carries only the titles of series 
to Ishtar, and at the end of this section the scribe enters 
the figure for tlie total of all the songs of the various 
Ishtar- series. On Obv. iii, where the titles of various 
canonical Sumerian liturgies are given, the resume under 
each section names the instrument employed to accompany 
the recitation ; only the flute tegiv and tambourine or 
drum {adai%t) occur in the section which has been pre- 
served. Since the sections of the catalogue devoted to 
Semitic series of songs contain no rubrics with the names 
of instruments, it seems apparent that these Semitic song 
services did not obtain recognition as strictly canonical 
liturgies. 

The four columns of the reverse are devoted to prayers 
of the private services and to popular songs and ballads, 
The numerous prayers of the lifting of the hand or 
prayers of the magic rituals of atonement do not appear 
to have come within the scope of the catalogue. The 
scribe has confined himself severely to public worship, 
popular songs, and formal prayers of penance, which were 
chiefly Sumerian. It is, strictly speaking, a catalogue 
of musical compositions. Col. i of the reverse has an 
analysis of sacred and profane compositions which were 
accompanied by instruments. Cols, ii-iv contained the 
titles of all the prajmrs and songs given in the analysis of 
Rev. i. A great portion of these lines are lost. These 
titles seem to have begun on col. iv instead of col. ii as 
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one would expect. The remnants of the titles of tliirteen 
midrib or recitations on col. iv were probably referred to 
in the epitome at the top of col. i now broken away. 
Tlie titles of all the songs of workmen, shepherd songs, 
wisdom songs, penitential Sumerian prayers to the tegvb 
(flute), tambourine and similar Semitic pra37ers listed in * 
col. i, 1-27, have been lost at tlie end of col. iv and the 
top of col. iii. The various Semitic songs of the feast, to 
the reed .flute, songs of youth, and other ballads listed in 
col. i, 28-34, are fortunately preserved. The interesting 
ballads listed on col. i, 35-44, containing songs of victory, 
of heroism, and to various instruments have all been lost 
at the end of col. iii. The love ballads listed in col. i, 
45-51, accompanied by the instrument of ten strings, the 
pipe, the flute, and the are preserved on col. ii. 

This remarkable text confirms the distinction between 
public and private worship which the writer lias ever 
maintained, and it proves also that the penitential prayers 
of the private services were accompanied by aninstrumenC 
They were formal and canonical, and hence they are for 
the most part Sumerian. Perhaps the most striking 
aspect of the new information is the existence of a large 
number of popular ballads in Semitic. Unfortunately, 
not one has been found. Only the titles translated in this 
paper remain. But the value of this new" text is not 
confined to Assyriology. Hebrew^ studies claim also a 
large profit, and not a few of the cryptic rubrics of the 
Psalms, whose meanings were unknown to the Eabbis as 
early as the second centnry B.C., are at last explained. 




Some Poems from the Manyoshu and 
. Ryojin Hissho 

By a. D. WALEY 

I. Manyo. Of the four thousand one hundred short poems 
in the Manyoshu, about two hundred have been translated, 
by Floreiiz,^ Aston, ^ Dickins,^ and others.^ Many more 
deserve translation, particularly the dialect-songs, which 
have been avoided by previous translators. A few of these 
(noted as such when they occur), and some fifty other songs 
not hitherto translated, will be found below, with text and 
rendering. 

For general information with regard to the Manyo, I must 
refer my reader to the works mentioned at the foot of this 
page. The order of the poems is that of the 'Manyo ; the 
numbers, those of the Kokica Daihvan ^ ^ 

95. Ware wa mo yo I have got her, 

Yasumiko etari, Have got Yasumiko ; 

Mina hito no She who for any man 

Egate ni 8 a tou Was thought hard to get, 

Yasumiko etari I Yasumiko I have got 1 

By Fujiwara no Kamatari (a.b. 614-59). This song, 
astounding in its simplicity, was made by Kamatari when 
he married the lady-in-waiting Yasumiko. 

123. Takeha nure ; When it is put up, it straggles ; 

Takaneha nagaki When it is let down, it is too long, 

Imo ga kami, My lady’s hair ! 

Kono-goro minu ni This great while that I have not seen her 

Midare tsuramu ka ? How tangled it must have grown ! 

# By Mikata no Sami.^ 

? (reschichte der japanischen Literaiii7\ 

History of Japanese Literature. 

^ Japanese Texts. 

^ e.g. Waley, Japanese Poetry (Claveiidou Press, 1919). 

® Where no dafce is given ifc may be assumed that the writer lived c. 700. 

Tu cases where no writer’s name is given the poems are anonymous, 
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124;. Eito mina wa 

Every one is saying 

Ima wa nagashi ” io^ 

“ Now it is too long ” 

'' Take ” to iyedo, 

And “ Put it up ” ; 

Kimi ga mislii himi 

But the hair that you used to loolc at, 

Midaritari to mo — 

However tangled it may grow — 

(Reply to above.) 

125. Tachihana no 

What longing (ills iny heart 

Kagefumu michi no 

When at the meeting of the ways that tread 

Ya-chimaia ni 

Tlie shadow of orange-trees 

3^ono too zo omou 

I mo ni awazute ! 

1 meet not with my love ! 

By Mikata no Sami. 

142. lye ni areba 

My rice that when I was at home 

Ki ni mom ii wo^ 

I ate from a wooden bowl, 

Kusamahura 

Now that 1 wander 

Tabi ni shi areba 

On grass-pillowed journey 

Sliii no ha ni moni. 

In an oak-leaf is served ! 

By the Prince of Arima, sesrenth century. 

607. Mina hito wo 

Though now to all men 

“ Neyo to no kane wa 

Go sleep 1 ” the evening bell 

Utsunaredo, 

Its warning tolls ; 

Kimi wo shi omoyeha 

Yet I that am longing for my lord, 

Inegatenu kamo I 

Alas, I sleep not ! 

By Lady Kasa, died 733. 

1158. Sumiyoshi no 

Of onward-creeping waves 

Kishi no matsu ga ne 

That bleach the pine-tree roots 

Uchisarashi 

How very clean the sound, 

Yorikuru nami no 

At Sumiyoshi shore 1 

Oto shi kiyoshi mo ! 


1165. Yunagini 

That crane who in the evening breeze 

Asarisnru tazu 

Searches the shore for food. 

Shio miteha, 

Because the tide grows high 

Okinami takami 

And the waves of the ofhng rise 

Ono ga tsuma yobu. 

Calls warning to his mate. 
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]235. Nami iahaslii. 

The waves are higli. 

Ika ni, kajiiori, 

How now, helmsman, 

Mizuclori no 

Shall we like water-birds 

Ukme ya subeki, 

Sleep a floating sleep, 

Nao ya koguheki ? 

Or go on rowing ? ^ 

1257. Miclii no he ‘no 

Only because you smiled on me 

Kusafuke yuri )io 

With a smile like the lily which grows 

Hana emi ni 

In the grass-clump by the wayside, 

Emashishi kara ni 

Ain I to call you bride ? 

Tsiuna to ‘iuhe.shi ya ? 


1263. '' Aka told '' to 

“ The time is dawn ” 

Yo-garasu ‘iiakedo, 

The crows of night are calling ; 

Kono mine no 

But round the tree-tops of yonder mountain 

Konure ga uye wa 

All yet is still.^ 

1 mad a sliiziikeHlii. 


1777. Kimi naknha 

Were it not for you, 

Nado ni yosowanm ? 

Why should I adorn my body ? 

Kushige tarn. 

Even the little combs of boxwood 

Tsuge no ohuski mo 

That are in my comb-box 

Toramu to mo omowazu. 

I think I should not use. 

By the Lady of Harima. 

1796. Momijiba ‘Ho 

How sad to gaze upon the shore 

Suguiishi kora to 

Where hand in hand I wandered 

Tazusawari 

With a maiden vanished 

Asohishi iso wo 

As leaves fall from the trees ! 

Mireba kanaslii mo I 



By Hitomaro. ^ 

1885. Mono mina wa 

All other things 

Atarashiki yoslii : 

Find ways to be young again ; 

Tada kilo wa 

Man only with staying old 

F 2 iritaru nomi sJii 

Must rest content. 

Y oroshikaruheshi. 


^ A satirical appeal to the oarsmen to row hard through the storm. 

2 Addr essed by a lady tc 

) a lover leaving her at dawn. 
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1892. Haruyama no 
Kiri ni madoyeni 
Uguisu mo 
Ware ni masarite 
Mono omowame ya mo. 


Even the nightingale 

That has lost its way 

In the mist of the spring hills 

Not more baffled is 

Than I by the maze of love. 

By Hitomaro. 


1919. Hototogim 

Kesa no asako ni 
^Nakitsuru wa 
Kimi kikikemu ka, 
Asa i ha nuramii ? 


The cuckoo’s cry 

That at the daybreak of to-day 

I heard to ring — 

Did you hear it, or were you sleeping 
Your morning sleep, my lord ? 


2368. Tarachine no 

Since first I left the hands 

Haha ga te karete 

Of the mother who suckled me. 

Kaku bakari 

Never by plight so helpless 

Sube naki koto wa 

Was I yet perplexed ! 

Imada senaku ni. 



By Hitomaro. 

2195. Tarachine no 

Oh that I might get sight 

Haha ga kauko no 

Of my lady hidden away 

Mayu-gomori 

Like silkworms in their cocoons, 

Komoreru imo wo 

The silkworms that her mother breeds ! 

Mimu yoshi mo ganio ! 


, 

By Hitomaro. 

2550. Tachite omoi, 

Abroad I dream, 

lie mo zo omou 

At home forever dream, 

^ Kurenai no 

Of a form that vanished, trailing 

Aka mosuso liikl 

Petticoats crimson-dyed. 

Inishi sugata wo. 


2561. Nubatama no 

My lady’s hair that is black 

Imo ga kurokami 

As the whortleberry — 

Koyoi mo ka 

To-night, too, when I am far away, 

Ware naki toko ni 

Does she trail it in sleep across the bed 

Ndbikete nuramu ? 
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2687. SaJcurao ^ no 

Oil no sliitagiisa 
Tsuyu sJii areha 
Akashite iyuke, 

Haha loa sliiru to via. 


On the imder-leaves of the thicket 
Of hemp close-growing 
Fast falls the dew ; 

Do not leave me till the dawn breaks, 
Even shonld my mother know — 


2841 . Waga seko ga 
A sake 710 sngaia 
Yoku mizute 
Kefu 2 710 aida wo 
Koi ya kurasamv. 


Because but dimly 
At the break of morning 
I saw my lover’s form, 
All the hours of to-day 
III longing I shall spend. 


2855. Niihari no 

h7%a tsukuru niicki no 
Sayaka 7ii ono 
Kikinikeni kayno, 

I mo ga uye no koto ivo. 


Clear as gleams the road 

That to-day the workmen were digging 

1 have heard it at last, 

The tale that of my lady is told. 


2859. Asukagawa 

Takagawa yogasln 
Koyete kitsu. 
Makoio hoyoi wa 
Akezu yukame ya. 


Asuka Biver 

Right to its source I mounted 
And came back hither ; 
To-night, I swear it, 

I will not leave you till dawn. 


2869. Ima wa a wa 

Shinamu yo, wagimo ! 
Awazushite 
Omoiwatareha 
Yasnkeke mo nasM. 


Now, now shall I 
Die, lo my lord 1 
Because we met not 
Being in mind so troubled 
That I cannot rest. 


3149. Tsukuhane no 

Niiguwa mayo no 
Kmu iva aredo, 
Kimi ga ^nikesM shi 
Ay a ni kihoshi mo 


Though on new mulberry-leaves 
Of Tsukubane the silkworms were fed 
From whose silk my dress is spun, 
Thy splendid garment 
Rashly would I wear ! 


^ The meaning of this iixed-epithet of hemp’’ is uncertain. 

2 To be consistent I should transliterate l:eu or kyd, but the ancient 
form seems more appropriate in poetry. 
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3350. Shinanuji wa 

On tlie Shiiiano way 

Ima no Jiari mi chi 

Where they are making the new patli, 

Karibaka ni 

Upon the spikes 

Ashi f umasliim u na , 

Do not tread with bare feet ; 

Kntsu hake, waga se ! 

Put on your shoes, my Brother ! ^ 

3455. Koishikeba 

Because T am longing, 

Kimase, loaga seko I 

Como, 0 my Brother 1 

Kaki tsu yagi 

The willows of the Ledge— 

Ure tsumikamsM 

Their tops I will trim, 

Ware tachmatcmm. 

And wait for you there. 

3459. Ine tsukeha 

My hand that is sore 

Kagaru aga te m 

With pounding the rice, 

Koyoi ino ka 

To-night again 

Tono no waku ko ga 

The young lord’s son — 

Torite nagekamu ? 

Will he take it and sigh ? 

3476. Vhekonawa^ 

Well may my beloved 

Wanu ni kowicmo I 

Be pining for me ; 

Tato tsuku no 

For while of months that ]mss 

Nuganaye yukeba 

The stream flows by 

KoisMkanmamo. 

How dear she grows ! 

Kona == kora, wanu 

= ware, kounamo = kouramu, tato 

tsuku = tatsu tsuki, nuganaye = nagaraye. 

3617. Shirakumo no 

Like a white cloud 

Tayenishi imo wo 

Has my lady vanished. 

Aze sew to ? 

Oh, what shall I do 1 

Kokoro ni norite 

She rides upon my heart, 

Kokoba kanashike. 

And I am thus dispirited. 

Ase sero = ikani semu. 

3873. Waga kaclo ni 

At my house door 

Chidori skiba naku ; 

Loudly the curlews cry ; 

Oki yo, oki yo, 

Rise up, rise up, 

W aga liito-yo tsuma I 

My one night’s bride 1 

Hito ni shir ay u na ! 

Lest our love be known to men. 

^ Addressed by a rustic lady to a fine lord. To “share a garment’’ 

means to lie under the same cloak. 

The remaining songs are, to a varying degree, in the Eastern dialect. 
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4285. Yuho saki ni 

Where I must go 

Nami oto emv ; 

The noise of waves resounds ; 

Shiriibe ni wa 

In the place from whence I come 

Ko wo m, tsuma wo m 
Okite ra mo kinu 

Children and wife I have left. 

By i 

Sasaibe no Isoshima, 

Yuko == yiihi ; m, 
Dialect. 

a particle much used in the Eastern 

4389. Shiohune no 

With the swiftness of a white wave 

He kosu shim nami 

That suddenly whelms the stern 

Niwashikumo 

Of a ship at sea 

Ose-tamao ka 

Has come the King’s command, 

Omowaye naku ni 

At an hour when I expected it not. 

By Hasebe Otoshi. 

4405. Waga imoko ga 

The sash that, saying 

Shinubi ni seyo ” to 

“ For remembrance wear it 

Tsukeshi liimo 

My lady jmt on me— 

Ito ni naru to mo 

Though it wear to a thread 

W a wa tokaji to yo. 

Never will I untie it 1 

By 

Asakura Masuhito. 

4431 . Sasa ga lia no 

On this frosty night when clash 

Sayagu sliimo-yo ni 

The bamboo leaves in the wind, 

Nanay e karn 

Better than these nine coats I wear 

Koromo ni maseru 

Koto ga had a wa mo. 

My lady’s limbs would warm me.^ 


Koto ■= ho m. 


II. Ryojin Hissho % ^ if 

The ♦priest Kenko speaks in his Tsurezuregusa (c. 1336) 
of a song-book called the Eyojin Tlissho ; “ Even in the 
words of these rustic tunes/’ he says, “ there are many 
charming passages.” The songs were supposed to have been 

^ Song of a soldier fighting on the frontier. 

“Rafter-dust Secret Collection’'; so called because a good song 
shakes the dust on the rafters. 
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collected in the middle of the twelfth century under the 
auspices of the Emperor Goshirakawa. Soon after KenkO’s 
time the book disappeared and was not rediscovered till 
1911, when Mr. Wada Hidematsu unearthed the MS. in a 
second-hand bookshop. It was published by Mr. Sasaki 
Nobutsuna in the following year. Most of the songs are 
crude paraphrases of passages from the Buddhist scriptures, 
and are of no interest as literature ; others are adaptations of 
well-known classical poems. But there remains a residuum of 
true folk-poetry, which' is of the greatest interest. 

The book has not, so far as I know, been even alluded to by 
any European writer ; I have therefore translated a few of the 
folk-poems. 


] . Ware wo tmoinete homi oioho 

Tsuno mitsu oitaru oni m fiare ; 

Sate hito ni uiomare yo ! 

Sliimo yiiki ararefuru 

Mizuta no tori to nare ; 

Sate aski tsimetalcare I 

Ihe no ulcigicsa to narine JcasJri I 

To-yuri, Imu-yuri ynrare ari'ke I 


2. Bijo itchimireba, 

Hito moto hazura narinaha ya to 
zo onion ; 

Moto yori suye made yorarebaya ! 
Kirn to mo hizamu to mo 
HanaregataM wa wag a sukuse ! 


May he that bade me trust him, 

" but did not come, 

Turn into a demon with three 
horns on his head, 

That all men may fly from him [ 
May he become a bird of the water- 
fields 

Where frost, snow, and hail fall, 
That his feet may be frozen to ice ! 
Oh may he become a weed afloat 
on the pond ! 

May he tremble as he walks with 
the trembling of the hare, with 
the trembling of the doe ! 

When I look at my lovely lady, 
Oh that I might become a 
clinging vine ” I yearn, 

That from toe to tip I might be 
twined about her. 

Then though they should cut, 
though they should carve — 
Inseparable our lots ! 
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k Kimi ga aisesJii aya4-gasa 

The hat you loved, the damask trimmed 
reed-hat 

Ochiniheri, ochiniheri ! 

Has fallen, fallen 1 

Kamogawa ni, hawa naka ni. 

Into Kamo Eiver, into the middle of the 
river. 

Sore wo motomu to tazune 
to seshi liodo ni 

And while I searched and while I sought 

AJcenikeri, akenikeri ; 

Day dawned, day dawned ; 

Sam sara to ike no aki no 

Oh the rustling rustling of that autumn 

yo wa. 

night by the pools 1 

. Wag a koi wa 

As for my love — 

Ototohi miyezu, kinou kozu ; 

Yesterday he came not, nor the day 
before was seen. 

Kefu otozure nakuha, 

If to-day there is no news 

Asu no tsureziire ^ 

With to-morrow’s idle hours 

Ika ni semu ! 

Oh what shall I do ? 

YamahusM no 

The conch-shell fastened 

Koshi ni tsuketaru 

At the pilgrim’s thigh, 

Horagai no 

The pilgrim mountain-faring — 

Gkd to ochi, 

With a cho it has fallen, 

Tei to ware : 

With a tei it has cracked : 

Kudakete mono wo 

Even so my heart is shattered 

Omou koro ! 

By this torment of love. 

Azuma yori 

But yesterday 

Kinou kitareba 

I came from the East, and brought 

Me mo motazu ; 

No bride with me ; 

Kono kitaru 

I pray you, take 

Kon no kariao ni 

This purple hunting-cloak I wear 

Musume kaye tahe f 

And buy for me a maid 1 

Yama^osa ga 

Like th e rattan-whip 

Koshi ni saitaru 

That the headsman of the mountain 

Tsuzura-fuchi 

Wears fastened at his thigh, 

Omowamu hito no 

To the limbs of one that should love me 

Koshi ni sasasemu ! 

Would that I were pressed ! 


The slight play on the words o^ozitre, tsuTeziire cannot be rendered in 
English. 

JRAS. APRIL 1921. 14 
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8. Kaze ni nabiku mono — 

Matsu no kozuye no takahi eda. 
Take no kozuye to ka, 

TJmi ni ho kakete hashirufune^ 

Sora ni wa ukigumo, 

ISIohe ni wa hana-susuki, 

9. TsuhusM no Moji ^ no Seki 
Seki no sekimori oinikeri ; 

Bin sJiiroshi. 

Nani tote suyetaru ^ 

* Seki no sekiya no sekimori 
nareba, 

Toslii no yukuye wo ha 
Todomezammu ? 

10. Tsuki mo, tsuki 
Tatsu-tsuki goto ni 

Wakaki kana. 

Tsukuzuku oi wo sum waga mi 
Nani namramu ? 

11. Asobi wo semu to ya ' 
Umarekemu ; 

Tawabure semu to ya 
Mumarekemu, 

Asobu kodomo no 
Koye kikeba 

Waga mi saye koso 
Yurugamre, 

12. Maye, maye, katatsuburi ! 
Mawanu mono naraba 
U^na no ko ya 


Tilings that bend in the wind — 

The tall branches of pine-tree tops, 

Or the little twigs of bamboos, 

Boats that run with spread sails on the 
sea, 

Bloating clouds in the sky, 

And in the fields the flowering susuki. 

The Warden of the barrier, 

The Barrier of the Gatemen in Tsukushi 
Land 

Has grown old and the hair of his temples 
is white. 

He that in his Ward-house is warden 
Of the barrier that bars the road 

How comes it that he cannot tarry 
The passage of the years ? 

Even the moon — 

The moon at each new-moon is young 
again. 

But of me that am forever ageing, 

Oh what will the end be ? 

For sport and j)lay 
I think that we are born ; 

For jesting and laughter 
I doubt not we are born. 

For when I hear 

The voices of children at their play, 

My limbs, even my 
Stifi limbs, are stirred. 

Dance, dance, Mr. Snail ! 

If you won’t, I shall leave you 
For the little horse. 


’ H m. 

^ smi means ‘‘to put as an obstruction” ; cf. Ise Monogatari : Sono 
kayoiji ni yogoto ni Mto too suyete. 
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Vshi no ko ni 
Kuyesasetemu ; ^ 
Fumi-warasetemit . 
Malcoto ni utsukushiku 
Mautamhay 
Hana no sono made 
Asohasemu ! 

1 3 , Oh ihayahum kami 
Kami ni mashimasu 
Mono narahay 
Aware to ohosliionese I 
Kami mo mukashi wa 
Hito zo kashi. 


For the little ox 
To tread under Ms lioof. 

To trample to bits. 

But if quite prettily 
You dance your dance, 

To a garden of flowers 
I will carry you to play.^ 

Oil gods almighty I 
If gods indeed you are, 

Take pity on me ; 

For even the gods were once 
SucL men as we. 


14. Obotsukana 

Tori dani nakami 
Okuyama ni 
Hito koso oto su nare. 
Ana ! Toto 
Shugyoja no 
Torn narikeri ! 


In the unexplored 

Deep bills where even of bird 

There is no song — 

Voices of men I hear. 

Who can these be ? It is the passing 
Of the holy pilgrims on their way. 


^ is written against this word; but no word hcu, ‘‘to kick,” is- 
known to the dictionaries, 

2 There is a modern Tokyo children’s song which begins Maiy 
tsuhuro! But like most modern snail-songs it ends with an appeal to 
the animal to put out its horns. 



‘Aziz Koka 

By H. BEVERIDGE 

^ \7A7j koka, ‘‘the beloved foster-brother” of the 
Emperor Akbar, is, I think, the most interesting 
character among the Agra courtiers of the sixteenth century, 
and the enduring, David and Jonathan like, friendship 
between him and Akbar is the most touching thing in the 
ponderous volumes of Abul Fazl’s history. Not that ‘Aziz 
was the best man among Akbar’s servants, or that he vras 
superior to his age. He was violent and full of faults, and 
there is little doubt the Hindu Rajah Todar Mai and the 
Muhammedan historian NizamU'-d-din Ahmad were better 
men. But ‘Aziz is more interesting and likeable, and we know 
more about him, and feel towards him as we do to the crabbed 
Badayuni. Both men were honest and fearless, and had 
an outspokenness which is very refreshing after the pedantry 
and tortuousness of Abul Fazl. The author of the Masiru-1- 
Umara accuses ‘Aziz of treachery {nifdq), because he wrote 
plainly to a friend and comrade of Akbar's faults, but he 
also admits that ‘Aziz had not a particle of timeservingness 
in his nature : “ Asia zamana-saz nabud.” He was the only 
man who had the courage to stand up against Akbar^s sciolism 
and crude heresies, and he acted upon his convictions, for 
he relinquished his office and his emoluments and went off 
to Mecca rather than continue to serve an infidel king. 
True, he returned and became again an officer under Akbar, 
and for this he was scoffed at by Badayuni. He said ‘Aziz 
began like Ibrahim Adham (not Leigh Hunt’s “ Saint ”), but 
forfeited all the merit of his action by afterwards giving in 
to Akbar, and becoming a disciple of the “ Divine Faith 
But I think Badayuni hii-s not allowed sufficiently for the 
affection between the two men — the emperor and his foster- 
brother. They were both of about the same age, but ‘Aziz 
was the younger of the two by a few months or weeks. They 
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were brought up together, and ‘Aziz’s mother was Akbar’s 
favourite nurse. As Akbar wrote to him when he sailed for 
Mecca, he was abandoning two Kaabas of flesh and blood ; 
that is, his mother and Akbar, for a Kaaba of stone and 
mortar. Akbar had made a wonderful nine days’ journey 
from Fathpur to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, to save ‘Aziz from 
defeat, and by so doing had probably .saved his life. The 
friendship between them was like that between Uenr}’^ IV 
of France and Crillon. 

•Historians do not tell us w^here or when ‘Aziz was born. But 
he was certainly born in India, and apparently the birth took 
place at Amarkote, for the mother was there in attendance on 
Humayun’s wife, Hamida Banu, who had the title of Miriam 
Makam, that is, she who belongs to the Virgin Mary’s house- 
hold. Akbar was born in Amarkote, and as soon as the birth 
took place the Queen sent for Ji Ji Anaga and placed the child 
in her bosom. This was in accordance with a promise made 
to Ji Jl and to her husband Shamsu-d-din of Ghazni, wfio had 
extricated Humayun from the Ganges after the battle of 
Kanauj. But as Ji Ji’s own child ‘Aziz was not then born, she 
was unable to be the first nurse to Akbar. Shamsu-d-din 
received the title of Atga or guardian of Akbar, and he been, me 
Akbar’s prime minister and remained in that office until he 
was murdered by Adham Khan, the son of Maham Anaga, 
who was a great influence in Akbar’s early day.s. Akbar 
promptly punished the murderer by having him thrown over 
the palace terrace. ‘Aziz grew up along with Akbar, and he 
made much better use of his opportunities than did Akbar, 
for he became a scholar and wit, and also was a maker of 
verses. Akbar, on the other hand, was a backward bo)^, 
fonder of good eating and of pigeon-fancying than of his 
lessons, and never learned to read or write. Afterwards 
‘Aziz became a distinguished soldier and fought many battles 
in Gujarat and the Deccan, and was the man who put down 
Mozaffar, the claimant to the throne of Gujarat. Notwith- 
standing his love for Akbar, he opposed several of the 
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emperor’s schemes, and probablv not without good reason. 
For Akbar was hasty, and not profound. His scheme of 
branding the cavalry horses was not a success, and he certainly 
made a mess of the affairs of Beliar and Bengal and introduced 
confusion into chronology. 

'Aziz was a veiy passionate man, and often did things of 
which he repented afterwards. Thus he put one of his 
collectors of revenue into the charge of another officer who 
had a private grudge against the collector. The result was 
that the officer tortured the latter until he died. 'Aziz’s 
wrath was roused when he heard of this, and he put the. officer 
to death. This caused fresh confusion, for the officer’s father 
prepared to lodge a complaint for his son’s death before the 
emperor, and 'Aziz had to pay a large sum of money in order 
to stop the prosecution. Jahangir once asked 'Aziz’s son to be 
resjoonsible for his father’s good behaviour. The son replied 
that he would always be bail for his father and suffer for his 
delin(]iiencies, but that he could not check his father’s tongue. 

It is unfortunate that we have no full and impartial 
biography of 'Aziz. Blochmann’s account is good, but is too 
short. Muhammad Husain Sahib Azad, the author of the 
excellent Darbar Akhari, has no separate notice of 'Aziz. All 
he gives is a letter wffihih 'Aziz wrote to Akbar from Mecca 
giving his reasons for not returning to India. (See p. 759.) 
But it is a very important letter, though a little difficult to 
read. One would like to know where Muhammad Husain 
got it, and if the copy which was his source still e.xists. It is 
in this letter that 'Aziz scoffs at the two brothers Faizi and 
Abul Fazl, and asks if Akbar regards them as e(|ua] to '.Ali 
and Othman. He also seems to complain that India is no 
longer a place to die and be buried in, as infidels are buried 
in the sacred grounds of good Miihammedans. Perhaps this 
is a hit at Mubarak (the father of the two heretical brothers) 
and his wife’s having been buried in a sacred part of Lahore, 
and afterwards in Agra. There is also a passage near the 
top of p. 960 which I do not fully understand, but which seems 
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to njean that 'Aziz hopes to get service under the Sultan of 
the Turks, either at Constantinople or Mecca. 

The biography in the first volume, p. 676, of the Masiru-1- 
Umara is very full and tolerably fair, but I think it is not quite 
just to ^Aziz. 

The charge of treachery is chiefly based on a letter which 
'Aziz wrote to Rajah ^Ali, the ruler of Khandesh. The letter 
does not exist, and we have only Jahangir's account of it. He 
represents it as being full of horrible charges against Akbar, 
but it may be that it only told the truth about Akbar's 
heretical opinions. Nor do we know when it was written. 
If this was when was smarting under the injuries and 
insults to his beliefs which had driven him into exile, its 
language was excusable. It may have been no worse than 
what Badayuni was writing, and which led Jahangir to try 
to suppress Badayimf s book. At all events, it was not for 
Jahangir, who had foully murdered his father’s confidential 
servant, to be sensitive about attacks on his father’s character. 
Furthermore, Jahangir is quite wrong in saying that ^Aziz’s 
letter was especially base because WTitten to an enemy. 
Rajah ^Ali was no enemy of Akbar. On the contrary, he 
fought for him and lost his life at Ashti while valiantly 
fighting for the imperialist cause. 

To conclude, it is one of the best points in Akbar’s 
behaviour that he forgave his foster-brother and school- 
fellow for his language and his flight, was kind to the children 
whom ‘Aziz had left behind in India, and received him with 
open arms when he returned from the port of Balawal to 
Agra. In their deaths they were not divided. ‘Aziz wanted 
at the last to supersede Jahangir and to inakeKhusru emperor. 
But probably Akbar was not averse to this plan, and certainly 
it would have been better for India if Jahangir, the drunkard 
and opium-eater, and the murderer of Abul Fazl and 
Sherafgan, had not ascended the throne. 



A Specimen of Colloquial Sinhalese 

By H. S. PEREBA and DANIEL JONES 

TN the following text an attempt has been made to 
represent as accurately as possible the speech of 
Mr. H, S. Perera, a form of speech which we believe to 
be fairly typical of that of the educated Sinhalese of 
Colombo. The form of speech here recorded is that used 
in familiar conversation and will be found to differ 
greatly from the literary or semi-literary language of the 
ordinary textbooks. 

The text is written phonetically, i.e. on the “ one 
symbol per phoneme principle, the phonetic alphabet 
used beii}g that of the International Phonetic Association. 

Tlie following are some short particulars of the 
principal sounds requiring explanation. It must be 
remembered, however, that attempts to describe sounds 
by means of key-words are at best unsatisfactory, and 
only give a very vague idea of the sound. Thus “ the 
English sound of e in 'gef' means different things to 
different readers, there being several easily distinguishable 
pronunciations of the word “ get ” in common use. More 
accurate descriptions of the Sinhalese speech-sounds will 
be found in the Colloquial Sinhalese Reader published 
by the Manchester University Press. 

t, d are dental; t, d are retroflex cerebrar’), buU the 
point of contact of tongue-tip with palate is not so far 
back as in Tamil t, d. 

g is the English sound of ng in ‘‘long”, 
r is generally formed by a single flap of the tongue- tip. 
The s is somewhat “lisped”, i.e. it is intermediate 
between the English sounds of s and th (as in “thin ”). 

»vs) is a “ bi-labial v 

i has nearly the quality of the English sound ee 
in ‘ see . 

e is similar to the Southern English sound of e in “ get”. 
dd is similar to the Southern English sound of a in “ cab 
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a has some resemblance to the English sound of a in 
'' father 

0 resembles the French sound 6 in “ tdt ”, or tlie vowel 
heard in the Scotch pronunciation of go ; it is quite 
distinct from the various sounds used by Southern English 
speakers in words like '' go ”, home 

n is similar to the Englisli sound of oo in “ too 

a is similar to the English sound of a in along”. 

C> o 

1 means that the sound represented by the preceding 
symbol is long. In the case of the vowels, differences of 
length are accompanied by slight differences of quality. 

Tlie nasal element of % is exceedingly short. It 
belongs syllabically to the vowel which follows. 

I indicates points in the sentence where breaks may be 
made ; no breaks may be made between these points. 

uturu hulopgai irai 

utnvu hulopgai irai | kauru baiasamipaniodo kia | 

beido karadri | unuhun sarluak peroisagono in:a magiek | 
lagga una. magiae saiiuo imbmueg: galO'oaiiK.b sasla^sin 
ekiena 1 'is^edie balasamipaniea kia | mourn beiragono | uturu 
huloggo puluan tadig hulaijigffihcneua. numut | hulagigahano 
taramoto | inagia ta^a sailua peramgatia. anitimeidi | 

uturu hulagga baeri ba'oa dienagana | naeosatuna. iita pasie | 
ira tadim: pfeiua. ekapairatama magia sailua abakrala. 
eihinida ira 'vDaedie balasamipanrea kia [ uturu luilaggata 
eitiuganida una. 

Translation 

The North Wind and the Sun 
The north wind and the sun were disputing which was the 
stronger, when a traveller came along wrapped in a warm cloak. 
They agreed that the one who first made the traveller take off 
his cloak should be considered stronger than the other. Then 
the north wind blew with all his might, but the more he blew 
the more closely did the traveller fold his cloak around him ; 
and at last the north wind gave up the attempt. Then the sun 
shone out warmly, and immediately the traveller took off his 
cloak ; and so the north wind had to confess that the sun was 
the stronger of the two. 
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: to try. 

: 

d,fni[ : to hasten. 

: 

HA^ : ?\A : to be bent. 

Xil : 

HiflA : to be inclined. 

M : 

fDH : to incline. 

Ai: 

TW : to pass urine. 

1r»^ : 

Uri : to be, to become. 

iraii . 

: to despise. 

t-oropi ; 

T't'5lnh*A : to deceive, to be deceived. 

; 

A^ :: : to measure; to count. 

fl^Y : 

: to make eight. 

llcbl : 

in : to pass urine. 

: 

:: CD!*ll : to work; to determine. 

np^ : 

:: AP : to judge; to distinguish. 

TKwoi : 

^axi)r - ijo be true, honest. 

T'^Pli : 

Yl'T^ flnn4* : to encamp; to guard 

(Dlii : 

: to determine, to limit. 

K^\ : 

: to be black. 

RPiz 

:: : to want; to judge. 


: to be unclean. 

Axd)) : 

; to support oneself. 
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Tri'H: 

: to judge. 


: to trust. 

t-orofiYii ; 

KTiP : to be poor. 

-t'trofi'ini : 

9^flTn.T : ITl : to be poor. 

-ftTOTli ; 

TTlYl^A : to be deceived. 

Tow-Hli : 

T*™ 1*1*1 Tt : to be thanked. 

TllAmi : 

TI*lAfnl : to receive power. 

TrijKmi ; 

TTilnhA : to deceive, to be deceived. 

-t-TT^ : 

'j-q^’jaD^ono . waver. 

XlXi : 

i4^H : to decay. 

: 

: to be worm-eaten. 

oi]|*li : 

fllcj, : to decay, to be ruined. 

: 

't*LE|,anq - shoes on. 

t’lTlH : 

T^A : to be thrown. 

T3>4^ : 

'■p^A : to be thrown. 

: 

: to be distressed, embarrassed. 

: 

TlnTA : to follow. 

YvOq'iBh : 

?vfinin*P : to cause to be watched. 

?ia^ClH\ : 

Yl4-^^ •• Yld,A : to distribute. 

chflOi ; 

X'V : KA : to be silent. 

: 

nilT : to hide. 

: 

XT : 2\A : to be quiet. 

3TI«i : 

XT : AA : to be quiet. 

;}T^ : 

A'A : to want. 

Alni*^ : 

X#5, :: :: A’^ : to write; to nail 


to measure. 
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: to be full. 

•roR-K : 

: to arrive. 

: 

:: l"l*^ : to testify, to hear 

UJC*^ : 

UU^- : to work. 

■rrt-fl^V : 

rt®* : iri : to be a man. 

: 

1*1^ : to thread a needle. 

^.fl^ : 

:: 3\ii£ : to forget; to be old, 

: 

: to be just. 

^.K^ : 

: to help. 

: 

dj!3 : to congeal. 


1 * 1 4 m : to be wide; to sew. 

: 

^AfU : to melt. 

‘!’-11«i : 

: to anoint. 

•P'i^ : 

: to be just. 

: 

:: JV^lnni : to chastise; to bend. 

K'n'iA : 

: to cause to ferment. 

: 

HA : to eat. 

: 

-j'OTi 1 * 1 *] to be praised. 

: 

4*1 :: : to be useful; to help. 

: 

J^i5.4 : to be bold. 

■rq.*^ : 

: AA ; to spit. 

: 

T1>hA :: :: ®hK :: M : to 

ceive; to sei^ie; to cany off; to take. 

: 

: to raise. 

l^oi : 

: to gush forth. 


AA^I*1 : to bewail 
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; 

Vt-*^ : 

: 

YlA*^i : 
Yl<5.*^ : 

: 

: 

(m«i : 

CD^K : 
HC^ : 
ma.'i Yx : 

: 

: 

TH«i : 

: 

m9«oi : 
mc*4 : 
m4»Oi : 

: 

fm<^ : 

: 

XAOl : 


to pour out. 

nh :; 'n®™l*I : to fly; to be split. 

5^: to drive. 

YIAYIA : to hinder, to forbid. 

Tn4.: to be bad. 

An<5. : to give light. 

: to reply, to repeat. 

^ : to beat, to knock. 

(D:) :: :JT : to pierce; to make (a child 
or beast) drink out of the hand. 

(D^ : to go forth. 

: to sow. 

: to go down 

: to tell. 

■lAlim : woAAA : to turn upside down; 
to re ton, to repeat. 

■T^*^AI*I : to be returned. 

IH : to possess, to govern. 

flKA : to offend. 

Yn : : to touch; to moisten. 

: to call. 

• to beat. ‘ 

OCIYIIe :: T3 : to be brave ; to watch, to 
persevere. 

to adhere to one another. 
m<i. : to perish. 

XA : to hate. 
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: 

‘T’Kotjl : to be thirsty. 

: 

: to hear. 

XC®i : 

T^j^A : to lack. 

0'fl«\ : 

’T^A : to be hostile. 

X^oi : 

Cllf : to be healthy, strong. 

X^'^ : 

X4. : to slap. 

: 

: to prick a vein in the face. 

: 

:: 1^ri)4*fn : to beat; to crush. 

: 

:: : to belch, to roar; to expel. 

: 

T^lfn : to push, to clash. 

'f9O0(% : 

angry. 

: 

T1X,#5, : to be robbed, stripped. 

<1^*^ : 

't'4- : to spit. 


: to cause to return. 

fat^ : 

: to be broken. 

H.^ : 

: to exhale an odour. 

qut^ . 

: to conquer. 

: 

I*!SP : to offer up. 

«!|^OJ ; 

CO»C^ : : to be unripe. 

P?i : 

Tn : to enter. 

pool : 

AAiA : to reduce. 

OD^Oi . 

: to rise. 

KoOA?i : 

?vtTOA® : to escape. 

on9tici . 

'Tfln^ : to be panic-stricken. 

: 

*0[**l : to be thin. 

l1'h<\ : 

rtn^ : : to make seven. 
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: 

T\i^ : : to make four. 


: 

-j'cj^nrj - to blame. 


Tii<^ : 

HfD^ : : to make nine. 


'rri«v : 

CR>Yll : to be brave. 


YlA<% : 

LhA*^" : : to make two. 


aXD'*^ : 

: to make a show; to exercise in 

arms. 

: 

GCLk![.I*I ; to finish. 


fCDS^ : 

: to be overcome. 


: 

: to be in armour. 


: 

rnn^ : to be firm, close, near. 


X®**^ : 

fll<5« :: KA : to call; to speak. 


TXA«\ : 

igTfiaxj - to exert oneself. 


■rx."^ : 

Kfl : AA(I>* : to be gay. 


»<\ : 

^YT"A : to be quick. 


: 

A’T“m'"n ; to be a hypocrite. 


H^"|C4 : 

: to forget, to stammer. 


: 

TAIlfl) : to overthrow. 


mOT<\ : 

: to boil* 


•rxn<% : 

'TfnJ3 : to support oneself. 



: to cause to restore, to 

helpful. 

make 


reckon ; to become small. 

: to 

f : 

TcnqA : to be full. 



TCOLflDT : to play, to jest. 


■v:j'n^ : 

Tl'inrtn : to be gathered. 
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: 

: 

906*% : 

; 

: 

: 

?ifi'r-n‘]^*% : 
9"rhYl : 
9o0ln : 
fia^Tn : 

: 

%i\Yl : 

J^'^Tn : 
rhlYl : 

AKll : 
OTOihtl : 
«fnAYl : 
A9nAYl : 
Ai1«^Yl : 

rtnYi : 
n^Yl : 
n-rin : 


■r>lA : to be hostile. 

KS. : yr\ :: A7«nK: ITi : to be dumb ; 
to stutter. 

^ : ?iA : to speak fluently, 
can 15, : to miscarry. 

?k<5.A : to cause to boil. 

AP : to distinguish, to separate. 

AlAO : to excite. 

Atnirti^ :; AKi‘l> : to praise ; to admire, 
to rise early. 

: to be merciful. 

: to be angry. 

mn< : to be rough, coarse. 

•rco.%1’ : to be distressed, 

; to be distressed. 

: to crawl. 

: to be shy, modest. 

aYi : to send. 

•p-mn : to keep in reserve. 

T4 : to possess, to govern. 

K«™Aln : to adore, to worship. 

Tfn ^ :: Afinn : to lean one’s head; 
to support the head. 

to teach. 

ms: to worship. 

: to cut, to engrave. 


JEAS. APEIL 1921, 


15 
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hflYl : 

iVlrt : to bite. 

(Dditl ; 

: to excite. 

R^'ri : 

In 4- - to be bad. 

't’fhVlln : 

?iHl : to regret. 

^(D’Yl'h : 

: to retire. 

rh.Yl : 

: to chew. 

If Yl ; 

A(DY1 : to stir up, to irritate. 

•roriYl : 

:: *0111: to render thin; to draw. 

lYnYl : 

^4^11 : to engrave, to seal. 

ffirtYl : 

ta>™< : to add. 

'r<nJA«^ln : 

: LTl : to be chief. 

iVlYYl : 

: to shake, to tremble. 

n«iYl : 

:: : to praise; to bless. 

: 

: to love one another. 

1 Y. 4 VI : 

: to write. 


o^^Tn : to capture. 


: Ate : to worship. 

9«Aa) : 

: to melt. 

fl^G) : 

TflTi :: H : KA : to be scattered; to 
desire. 

X-AiO) : 

iSP :: : to watch; to be awake; to 

guard. 

: 

:: Rfi : A A Q>* : to dwell; to 
be in good health; to be gay. 

-riYTCD : 

™AA ; to repeat. 

njf® : 

nji : ITl : to be desolate. 

rhA® : 

fftA4* : to be deep. 
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<hl*l(D : 

?Vn : to rub between the fingers. 

•M(S> : 

:: - * to remove the chaff 


from the grain; to break. 

rhTO) : 

n<5. : to be bright. 

(hXO) : 

: LTl : to decide; to be 


a companion. 

(hX.® : 

G)H : to sweat. 

AYI® : 

: to feeble, lame, blind. 

oOfh(D . 

A ; to pull up. 

wort® ; 

?i4^Am : to melt. 

Aflrh® ; 

?\I*!An : to snatch away. 

IU*?1® : 

: flRR : to cut the root, to eradicate. 

Ac:^® : 

Y1«5.T : to open. 

4»A® : 

4^ A : to roast, to fry. 

: 

Tl4- : ^0 inflated. 

‘I’E® : 

: to forgive. 

A-n***® : 

: to open. 

nx® ; 

: to sleep. 

TA® : 

TVITA : to follow. 

Y^(D : 

: to hunt. 

<%A® : 

G)1^A : to be faithless. 

AT® : 

Tn : to enter. 

AK® : 

:: J?H : to traverse; to seize. 

AX® : 

: to shut up. 

Tnoi® : 

: to pour out. 

®<'® : 

(D^Q)4 : to throw. 
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H4(D : 

A(D : 
EA(D : 
lA® : 

mn® : 

XA® : 
0*i® : 
Xl*® : 

x-r® : 

X,T® : 
A®® : 

In®® : 

UA® : 
fhri® : 
An® : 

troOl® : 

II14® : 
Trtd.® : 

‘I’l® : 
1-hK® : 

HO«® ; 

t-KA® : 


n-ri : to scatter. 

: to prefer, be partial. 

OOHI :: Tin : to weigh; to be proper. 

>An:: to pass tJirough a sieve 

to veil. 

flin : to suck. 

: to prick up one’s ears. 

•r^lA : to be thrown. 

(DP :: CO.X.A‘l» : to pierce, to wound ; 
to crush, bruise. 

mn : ir \ : to be a relation, a party. 

(DRR-. to love, to wish. 

■rih-4 :: AOTTA : to scowl, to pay 
attention, to understand. 

^a\\ : to hasten. 

KA : to be. 

KOA : to lie. 

h®*!’ :: Afl-tTA : to know ; to pay 
attention. 

hm : to give. 

I'PA: to root out, to transplant. 

:: 1 - 114 . : : to trust ; to 

hope. 

to fix, to rivet. 

-TAAX. : to be stripped, skinned, 
to commit adultery, 
to be prepared. 
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^:oo(D : : Ifl : to bleed. 

niCD ; ?vTATA : to serve, to attend. 

TX® : Yl^A lA® :: HA^qA : hRO : 

to divide; to uncover ; to be a companion. 

X*™® : XT : AA : to be silent. 

XT® : i*irh : to give. 

X.i® : AYI :: flT :: ArtfllT : to send; to ac- 

company; to dismiss. 

A®'A® : A®'AnAn : to jabber. 

-t.croc;t^a) . . 

to be married. 

'^•cro'JiT® ; ^A ; : to be conquered, 

f ao j-r® . OB'}^ . u-i . to be double. 

-fOO^-A® : TTliH : to be a hypocrite, false. 

trojtA® : X®AT : to dry up, to wither, 

'fUJCT® : * ThAO® : to be adorned. 
mT® ; to strike the cithern. 

TflT® : : to prick up one’s ears. 

A1X® : : bo be dry. 

®AT® : onYiT : to parry a blow. 

®CH® : >AOOrt : to be grown up, strong. 

®^A® : AATrt : to mourn. 

.'E:T‘I’® : : to be deaf. 

K^X®: 1X.T :: <5.HH : to be stingy ; to be weak. 

XAlh® ; hlTA : to defraud. 

XTtX® : «luAO««ro : to twist. 

Kfl<5.,K*A® : : to cut down trees. 
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A«A<D : 

AflAfl : to singe, to scorch. 

TA® : 

flTllH’ : to fasten, to protect. 

rt® : 

SPV ; to swim. 

Afl'1‘1’® : 

2\A 1^1*1 : to mourn. 

A'lr'rt® : 

T*^*^AAA : to walk about. 

Alii® : 

nYll : to wander about. 

■rrh®”® : 

: ifi z to be related (by marriage). 

AU® : 

IhLA^I*! : to mourn. 

•M**® ; 

: to boast to one another. 

t'^’t® : 

: to bet. 

TA3® : 

: IT\ : to be a brother. 

Am»\® : 

J\oxiaY 1 :: AAHn : to adore; to soften. 

qoD(D . 

KVi*™ : to exert oneself. 

ArtTRA® : 

: to prepare. * 

aH® : 

"TfL^H : to redeem. 

■Mali® : 

if'fnnn :: *^nAll : in : to be wise; to 
be intelligent. 

a)® : 

Yl^ z to speak. 

ft^® : 

flT^r : to emit an odour. 

a®® : 

: to capture. 

*A|«A® : 

TC9^ : silent. 

THihT® : 

“t1 4^ f : IT i ; to be lonely. 

90K® : 

: to be white. 

1':i.«A® : 

: to rise. 

A^^I'OK® : 

: to lift up the eyes to heaven. 

AlQihl*® : 

TxHp ; to yawn. 
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: to emit an odour. 

: 

: to flow. 

"10 H : 

: to push, to drive. 

: 

: to moulder, to corrode. 

■inH : 

: to bake. 

fhOlH : 

: to be merciful. 

OH : 

CD^ : to pierce. 

h:}H : 

J?H :: : to seize, to tal 

: 

begin. 

Afll*! : to dress. 

?ia>TH ; 

AP ; to distinguish. 

liH : 

TiiH : to bury. 

: 

: to blame. 

?v^HH : 

: to weaken. 

KHH : 

Til XP : to be rich, to flourish 

?i"lHH : 

strong. 

: to slaughter. 

: 

® AQ)A : to polish, to besmear. 

TYlH : 

■TYIH : to be anxious. 

KHH : 

?iLHH : to command. 

rhCTH : 

: to rest, to be quiet. 

: 

: to support oneself. 

J^OD'iHH : 

K'PT'ih : J?H ; to insult. 

ODUtTOH : 

?\i*i : to rub between the fingers. 

MHH : 

JVlHH : to walk about. 

^'iOH : 

nYll : to walk about. 

KIHH : 

KTiS. : to support. 
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't’d.CHH : 

Efi : KACD’ : to be glad. 

: 

H<i :: : to go round; id. trans. 

WH : 

’VP’l H : to assist one another. 

l-troihH : 

:: : IJPl : to agree; to 


keep company. 

fHH : 

fHH :: : to comfort; to en- 


courage. 

A^P : 

(DU : to sweat. 

flA^P ; 

flni4- : to perish. 

C,'iP : 

fiTT : to emit an odour. 

C'^^P : 

?kP : to see. 

lAP : 

: to rest. 

(frOP ; 

T^rilA : to burn. 

TOP : 

: to become well. 

6(hP : 

Il<>i : to shine. 

"Vjf^P : 

jKfl ; KA(D^ : to be happy. 

:}CP : 

: to choose. 

OBflp - 

rt-tP : 

•™il : to be evening. 

(D^ ; to drink. 

HAP : 

K4S :: m4. : to be old. 

W: 

*1*^*1^ : to be in trouble. 

«\np : 

flAfn Yin<i : to be superior; to be 
honoured, glorious. 

XCP : 

: to be pure. 

X.CP : 

: to bear fruit. 

:}AP: 

to praise; to play 

music; to dance. 

a^oup . 

: to accuse, to calumniate. 
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(hf\P : 

?vri : to rub. 

: 

: to choose. 

chl’P ; 

?V4.CEI> : to grind. 

TUnP : 

: to borrow. 

l-rhln P : 

J*YlP : to be lazy. 

2t1P : 

: to pass the dry season. 

rhXP : 

?\IXI> ; to betroth. 

A'I’P : 

: to repeat. 

aYIP : 

: to anoint; to accuse. 

oo^P: 

<5.^ : ?vA : to be agreeable. 

Atrop . 

?vA :: X<5. : to speak; to call. 

IJU<!:P : 

AI^AA ; to alleviate, to hold light. 

UII^P : 

Adl^ : to water. 

nvip : 

Ylrtrt : to accuse. 

rt(DP : 

ITIT : to grow ripe. 

rtKP : 

:: T>-I : to instruct; to govern. 

rtmp : 

Afl^^AfY : to cause to return. 

l*l<5.P : 

rt4. : to sew. 

: 

CD^ : to pierce. 

4‘1’P : 

«^CCI> : to sprinkle, to irrigate. 

^.^P : 

: to be fixed: 

^^(DP : 

: to be sated, to overfiow. 

d.S.Pz 

AnK<^, : to lend. 

•PAP : 

:= fHAl* : to judge; to b: deep, 


to dip. 

♦r^P : 

TH : to possess, to govern. 
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nYlP : 

KA4*rt : to mourn. 

fd.P : 

: to be faithful. 

iTnP : 

Yn ; to touch. 

^i^YlP : 

YIcS^A : to divide, to separate. 

K'lmP : 

HnHfl : to molest, to annoy. 

WP : 

iCCI> : to tear out. 

: 

1(4- : ^0 blow, to winnow. 

oiiiP : 

't'^YlA : to be equal, uniform. 

Knp : 

: AA : to refuse. 

KTnP : 

Y 14 . : to be bad. 

KSP : 

Vlrf5,A : to divide. 

2\OP : 

"TA : to be wormy. 

tl^^P : 

: to dig. 

Tn<5.P : 

: to suf&ce. 

?va)''l’P : 

: to cut, to engrave. 

CDRP : 

0Cl™4. : to add, to increase. 

HIP : 

‘ioTDJC : to covet. 

K:iP : 

: to dig. 

KAP : 

4,A'l : to seek. 

RflP : 

snjKn : to flog. 

K(DP : 

^obiTD . to be ill. 

TAP : 

AP : to distinguish. 

TIP : 

“TTH : to be possessed, to be subject 

fnoup . 

: to be hungry. 

AT4P : 

TH : to possess, to govern. 

mp : 

fflAl* ; to be deep, to dip. 
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m(DP : 
xnp : 

X(DP : 
XgP : 
XTP : 
d.AP : 
4<P : 
X.KP : 
Tr>-ilP : 
mP : 
•TihPP : 
?»PP : 

: 

rhAP : 
^obp 

KAflP 

•pcro^p 

UJ4P : 

W\P : 
drtP : 
T^irtP : 
‘pip : 
t^np : 
<^rtP : 
*^<^P : 
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fDaooD . )3 q twisted, crooked. 

TT : to swim. 
n4 : to speak. 

: If 1 : it is autumn. 

2\nn : to flourish. 

AP : to distinguish. 

: to bear fruit. 

Tn4.A : to divide. 

Am4, : to extinguish, to destroy. 

Iin ; to accumulate. 

^ A : AA : to neglect, disdain. 

:: H4, : to sow; to go round, 
nh : to fly, to flee. 

Alin : to think, 

Al*l4 : to bind, to curse. 

Am4. : to extinguish, to destroy. 

T’Ono'V ; to wish. 

KKi :: : KRO : to heal; to 

cure, deliver, 

to have mercy. 

AEO : to do, to make. 

to be earned. 

I'lin-r : to stay, to remain. 

•rnfi : to converse, 

Cm : to give. 

AflT'lTnA : to make equal, uniform. 
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T*ihp : 
Tffi/S.P : 
mrtp : 

XAP : 

XXP : 
AilAP : 
AooflOiP : 
AooiliP : 
ACI^P : 
T«4Ca)P : 
HCVlP : 
ECnP: 
X9"AP : 
S'HAP : 
>C‘4P : 
>Trp ; 
T'lKP : 
'rR9«rfiPP: 
Afltfl^P : 
AflTCKP : 
TAUP : 
A0P : 
AY>P : 
•po^r^P : 
TAAP : 
W|1»P : 


'n~6. : to be proud. 
f‘PnA : to receive. 

Km4. : to extinguish. 

Aoo’i :: Tf'M : to beg, to ask; to speal; 
^X.^h : \T\ : to bo innocent. 
flHnH : to plunder. 

: to ventilate, to winnow. 
^auV,Y : to protest, to find an excuse. 

to set at rest. 

T'P”"! : to be angry. 

rij^n :: TAl.^ : to curse; to rebuke. 

<DD : to pierce. 

X(DAT : to wither, to fade. 

: iri : to be dust. 

: to slaughter. 

HIP : to be slow, to delay. 

HTP : to be slow, to delay. 

XfflAT : to wither, to be dry. 

A3»AA : to lighten, to forgive. 

^P : to appear. 

: to play, to jest. 

ACa : to shave. 
ml‘P-A : to foretell, to soothsay 

: to explain, to predict. 

: to walk slowly. 
wi<i>P : to torment. 
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: 

Tn^P : 

■t'irhP : 
a)chP : 
-TTIP : 
TtlP : 
THfP : 
T4.XP : 
?»fl-rTKP : 
A.AP : 
J\A.AP : 
aqaap . 

|\|*IP ; 

IVP : 
fLHP : 
<t‘PP ■ 

*anp : 
liP : 

T.1P : 
ATn P : 
fonoTrj^AP : 

'I’rtllTP : 
'T'P-rjeP : 
Ko^lOAP : 
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nYil : to wander about, 
mrirt :: At : to roast, to offer up. 
T4.<5-41’ : to be done alternately. 
AfPAA ; to make tight, to forgive. 

1nT : to explore. 

: to play, to jest, 
n^. : ,to shine. 

: to take. 

to plunder. 

1\«1A : to accuse. 

AP : to distinguish. 

; to be early. 

2\U,AA : to illtreat. 
eroTn : to nourish. 

KAA : to colour, to sprinkle 
AP : to distinguish. 

: to grudge, to be a miser. 

: to go round. 
lr*nAA : to fly, to flee, 

OlT : to err. 

-rn^nHnH : to swerve, to fidget. 

ftroYvrt :: : ITl : to be homo- 

nymous ; id. 

Tcnjtnm : to swear to one another. 
-r'P'Pii : to walk haughtily. 

(DlfiA : to be false, deceitful. 
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AA : to forgive, to overlook. 

HAiPP : 

: to weed. 

AAiK : 

TKAKA : to be guided, to be smooth. 

9»0E : 

: to advise, to counsel. 


: to tremble. 

nos : 

AP : to distinguish. 


ATnn^ : to honour. 

: 

: to deny. 

: 

ThRA : to want, to be deficient. 

f£U£: 

: to believe. 

f«70^ . 

‘t’TAfD : to be uncovered, visible. 

X-/hK : 

AHfl : to be smooth, polished. 

?v^K: 

1*1 idi, :: : to be foolish. 

TflfliK : 

YiflR :: nn :: Xf : to be heavy; to 
crease; to be strong. 

: 

: to be related. 

TXyoE : 

TX™^ : to be coupled, yoked. 

MK : 

: to slay, to slaughter. 

ihPRz 

: to shine, to sparkle. 

A»® p . 

Atro^ : to be accustomed. 

i*nE: 

fflR : to adore. 

: 

1*1*1"^ : to beat, to bend. 

: 

: to be in the forenoon. 

n^E: 

n^K : to be cold. 

nK : 

: to depart. 

2VUS: 

: to be one, to unite. 


: 

CV0K : 
(DAK : 
(DrtK : 
(D^E : 
XfJOK : 
^‘I’E : 

: 

^hEE : 
l*IEE: 
ACD^KE : 
lAEE : 
iE: 

HE: 

UE : 

PR : 

CE: 
rhAE : 
^oortK : 
“^i^E : 
KAK : 

Aoojb; . 
(DAE : 

•JOTE : 
rhCnE: 
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KAdl : to bind. 

ACaE : to reap. 

® AE : to beget. 

CDrtE : to take. 

(D4E : to descend. 
rn*roE : to yoke together, 

(DEE : to love. 

to judge. 

nriJ- : to be hard, cruel. 
rtEE: to remove, to expel. 

■^fiaxfox} 

: to conciliate, to make agree. 
^AEE : Dillm, : ohdiicere. 
iEE : to burn. 

: to rob, to plunder, 

O m : to tread, to trample. 

: to walk round. 

Tnnn : to surround. 

01.41*1 : to finish, to end. 
fjOD-r : to train, to bargain. 

:: ®n®n : to hasten; to tx*ot. 

: to gather. 

l\Kr : to strengthen, to give comfort, 
to choose, 
to cut, to decide. 

hd.!- :: TEAEA :: AHE : to rebel; to 
be led; to be foolish. 
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: 

"XTITIK = : to be strange, a guest. 

: 

riH : to increase, to multiply. 

Tn’-JErTH'S : 

Krt<i : to tie, to bind. 

: 

™ : to beat. 


:: : to cause to hear; 

be heard. 

TIIPJE: : 

-■j-injcnj/y - to swear to one another. 

■TT^K : 

T : to be lowered, humbled. 

t:}PK: 

: to hasten. 

?vriT‘PKK : 

2\ 1^01901} - to conciliate, to make agree. 

V'PT : 

"I^A : to be deficient. 

«\0 : 

fl)*^ : to go forth. 

l-HO)'! : 

QinS^ : ITl : to be a protector. 

<h«oT : 

: to disturb. 

OT : 

"VCD : to leave. 


: to besmear. 

ooHT : 

: to snatch away. 

im : 

4 ^A< 5 , : to shut up. 

KAT : 

: to curdle. 

ho : 

: to be old. 

4AT : 

YI^A : to divide. 

< 5 .n : 

Yl<i4. = stink. 

: 

Mn*^^ : to assemble. 

: 

I^'^pou . to bear a grudge. 

: 

: to punish. 

fh-lT : 

(01*11 : to limit, to define. 


\ 
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TUCDT : 

0)T1 : ir 1 : to be related. 

KAl : 

KTtJI^ : if\z to be assembled. 

: 

Yl^ : to be bad. 

JvnA'l : 

‘TlYniiin : to be assembled 

K'iTl : 

(Dl*ll ; to limit, to define. 

R'lR'l : 

: to be lean. 

TH(D'I : 

: to be related. 

: 

: to assign an allowance. 

Hrhm : 

: to scratch. 

: 

4^fD : to swallow. 

dorn : 

ihL^<5.fn : to sweeten. 

ih'nm : 

ihinrn : to swell. 

rhA.m : 

: to write. 

Anm : 

Anm : to cover. 

oortm : 

: to seize. 

A9®l*im : 

2\®^Afn : to escape. 

AflAm ; 

AlYArDl : to permit; to hasten. 

Kfinm : 

: J?H : to offer a meal; 
to take provisions. 

llA.m ; 

n^rn :: Ann A ; to prevaricate. 

‘H’lm : 

*nilfn : to steal. 

Knm : 

:: *™Art Tflrifl : to cover with 
the hands; to return; to surround. 

a)<s.m ; 

: to be hot. 

Hnm : 

J* : to beat, to knock. 

xnm : 

PCLfiril : to seize. 

<i.Am : 

AP ;; AG)1^ : to distinguish; to know. 


JRAS. APRIL 1921 


1 () 
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ilmm ; 

- to break. 


: to render thin. 

*im : 

llnA : to deceive. 

®*lfn : 

®™Ari : to turn. 

wi.m : 

Pifl) : to insert, to repair. 

rrn : 

: to flog. 

l*IAm : 

CCliifll : to finish. 

a)Arn ; 

Afflfll : to change. 

rhid.m : 

: to write. 

*I>T<l‘fn : 

; to hammer. 


: : to tremble. 


: to shudder. 

T«IPm : 

: to sell one’s friendship. 

: 

: to pierce, to sting. 

•PAS; A : 

: to bite. 

Arhe : 

ACn : to strip, to peel off. 

9“A\0 : 

Hn : to flee. 

firhe : 

TT^A^I’A*!* : to be inundated. 

CA»0 : 

(DH : to sweat. 

1/hX : 

: to rest, to be quiet. 

. 

TrtfYlA : to stumble. 

‘p-no : 

; to want, to fail. 

l^X : 

: to be dry. 

: 

fin : to flee, to depart. 

K9n0 : 

] 3 Q heard. 

: 

i^ECL : to grind. 
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,cM0 : 

ri^» : to work. 

A«ox : 

A9^& : If 1 : to be a leper. 

UJ<0 : 

CD^ : to go forth. 

*/ffD0 . 

TTrh*ri : to be hot. 

41 X : 

: to trample, to kick. 

*I’4X : 

: to cut, to chisel. 

‘MX : 

HAA : to jump. 

‘I’X.X : 

TAfll : to uncover, to detect. 

n‘t‘'X ; 

: to scrape. 

K0‘1»X : 

A rtf Via : to cause to stumble, to push. 

K>X : 

■'j^Aoro : to. push, to strike; to 

hurt. 

<5.AX ; 

#5,Afn : to divide. 

>40 : 

YPfl : to dress the hair. 

<h0 : 

- to be deficient. 

™X : 

: to be sour. 

ax : 

AP : to distinguish. 

;*.X : 

:: i4,rt :: ^4. = to beat; to break 
wind ; to blow. 

q«x : 

^rt : to make amends. 

C0 : 

Cfll : to run. 

<h(bx : 

*)nT : to explore. 

J\0«>X : 

Alff^AA : to render small. 

t-4PX : 

: to train, to tame. • 

<^ooX : 

: to be disobedient. 

Itrox : 

: to be in need. 
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TlbK : 

:: : to advise; to rebuke. 

TTPX : 

KTfflfR : to cause to go outside, to extract 

Tie : 

TT : ?kA : to withdraw, to 
shrink; to stop. 

chld.0 : 

: to doubt. 

*rh1XX : 

: hyA l : to speak. 

RllX : 

: to be astonished. 


HAA : to jump. 

'pqoie : 

Ifllfl : to drip; to rebuke. 

: 

: to be resplendent. 

•rnpx : 

Tfimjcrq : ITi : to agree 

with one another; to be a companion. 

■r:3px : 

T\XH\ : to be well dressed. 

AflTthPX : 

AP :: AriTTA : to see; to pay atten- 
tion. 


riH ; to rest, to cease; to increase. 

IT <5, : 

.. Aflfn : to gather; to swell. 

: 

: to be dry; to overlay, to deck. 


AYIiS. : flrh® : 'll : I'h : (B. 49 vo) to touch, 

to stroke. 

™Y1<5. : : H : : (A. 14 b, B. 69 vo) to 

bandage. 

■f -t-fldn : : "rdt® A : -fl : T‘1>A‘!‘A : (B. 58 vo) 

to be mixed. 

: 1<<5. : (A. 10 c ; B. 59 vo) to scourge. 
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: -TTUK : -fl : : Ifl ; to be asso- 

ciated. 

■Tl“l<5. : 'n : : (A. 13a; B. 60 vo) to faU off. 

IKd. : 'n : MK&. ; (B. 58 vo) to stretch, to lay out. 

: H ; : (A. 11c; B. 69 vo) to con- 

fess, to believe. 

YlATdL : tho^P : ^ ^ : (B. 62 vo) to bind. 

TfflVld;. : H : Tl’nA ; (A. 76) to receive. 

: H : TrifYlA : (A. 7 b) to stumble, to take 

offence. 

: H : flUhA : (A. 6 c) to throw. 

: H : TAKH : (A. 6c; B. 53 ro) to insult. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HISTORICAL POSITION OP RAMANANDA 

I have read Dr. Earquhar’s article ^ on The Historical 
Position of Ramtoanda with interest not unmixed with 
a certain amount of surprise. He has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the differences between the teachings of 
Ramananda and Ramanuja^ but very little to the points on 
which they are similar. He has, however, made the following 
admissions : — 

1. That RamS^nanda came from the south. 

2. That he used Ramanuja’s Sn-hJidsyd. 

' 3. That the tilakas of the two sects are similar. 

I think that these three facts are sufiScient to confirm the 
popular tradition that Ramananda was originally a follower 
of Ramanuja, but subsequently, owing to his broader views 
on religious and social questions, founded a separate and more 
liberal sect. It requires no elaborate reasoning to show that 
when a new order or sect is established some difierences in 
the forms and rituals will arise ; but to infer from these 
difierences that a separate sect existed, to which Ramananda 
belonged, and which is now extinct, is in my opinion greatly 
stretching the imagination. 

With regard to the presence of adwaita elements in the 
teachings of Ramananda, tradition says that this was one of 
the difierences which led Ramananda to sever his connexion 
with the main sect. It is believed that in his days the Dwaitins 
and the Adwaitins were quarrelling with each other over 
their difierences, and that blows were being exchanged with 
very great frequency. Ramananda tried to adopt a middle 
course to bring about harmony to which the intolerant leaders 
would not assent. Ramananda then founded his sect, which 


1 JR AS. April, 1920, p. 185. 
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is more liberal with regard to ^ with regard to caste, 
and with regard to rigidity in matters of forms and ritual, 
contending most vehemently that the Doctrine of Love 
recognizes no such narrow-mindedness. He, however, never 
failed to aclmowledge that his teachings were derived from 
Eam^nuja, for the latter’s name is daily pronounced by 
every pious Eamanandl in the 

Dr. Farquhar has also made several incorrect statements, 
to one or two of which I should like to make a brief reference. 
In one place he has not reproduced the mantras of the two 
sects correctly.^ They should be : — 

1. ran Rdmdya namah ; and 

2. om Srlman-Ndrdyandya 
namah, 

instead of Om Rdmdya namah and Om namo Ndrdyandya. It 
must be noted that a Eamanandi believes that the Lord’s 
name “ Eama ” is the same as drh of the Brahman, and that 
consequently the use of the pramva [dm) with the Eama- 
mantra is tautology. 

Another incorrect statement is that “ there is no evidence 
that he [Eamananda] modified the social rules of caste in the 
slightest.” ^ A visit to any of the ahhdras of Eamanandi 
Bairagis will convince that 6udras of all classes are as freely 
admitted and invested with the sacred thread as the twice- 
born. Since no social reformer who preached Love could 
adopt a militant attitude and Hindus have never been actively 
prosel 5 rbizing, few, if any, admissions have been made from 
among those who belonged to other creeds, but Saivas and 
Acaris are always reinitiated with great pleasure, and the 
popular belief once a guru, always a guru ” does not find 
great favour with a Eamanandi. 

I hope to be able to deal with the subject in greater detail 
later on, but meanwhile I hasten to remove some of the 
misapprehensions which the article is sure to create. I must 

^ p. 188. 2 191^ 
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also put in an emphatic protest against the use of the word 
harem in referring to Sita's captivity in Lanka. In the 
first place^ no reference has been made to any passage which 
says that she was ever lodged among Ravana’s queens ; 
secondly, the word harem ’’ carries with it such vicious 
associations that its employment in coimexion with one whom 
every Hindu regards as a paragon of virtues is, for obvious 
reasons, objectionable. 

SiTA Ram. 

Muthiganj, Allahabad, India. 

June. 29, 1920, 


THE SOMA PLANT 

I have read with interest Mr. HavelFs short paper on 
“ What is Soma ? published in the July number of this 
valuable Journal. His identification of Soma with Bleusine 
coracana or ragi is based, I am afraid, on grounds which may 
be supplemented by others of a more important character. 
Mr. HavelFs impression is that Soma (the plant) resembled 
cow’s udders, but I have not been able to find out the text 
to which he may have referred. It may be that he refers to 
R.V. 8, 9, 19, which has been noted by Professor Macdonell 
as authority for his statement that the shoots swelling give 
milk, like cows with their udders. This clearly refers to the 
shape taken by the strainer when the shoots are placed inside 
it and the juice is strained out. This, therefore, does not help 
us to identify the plant itself. 

Mr. HaveU states that the plant itself had a likeness to the 
fingers of a man’s hand. In order to prove this, the original 
text, if any, on which this statement is based ought to be fully 
discussed. At the same time, we must remember that even 
if any text proves this statement to be correct, it will not be 
of any importance in identifying the plant. If Mj*. Havell 
is referring to the fact that Soma is described as having farms ; 
even then this fact alone does not lead to identification of the 


1 p. 189. 
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plant, but taken with other facts this might be utilized for 
the purpose of an identification. The colour of Soma has been 
variously described, and the internal evidence of the texts 
is that the difierent terms refer to the colour of the plant, or 
the drink itself at difierent stages of preparation. The word 
Tiarih probably means a pleasant colour, although the word 
has been generally translated as ''tawny’’. The exact trans- 
lation requires discussion, but in any case its colour is not 
such that it will lead to an identification of the plant. The 
facts therefore on which Mr. Havell relies are that Soma has 
parvas, it is tawny in colour, and that it grows on mountains. 
These three elements are very general, and are by no means 
enough to identify the plant. 

Mr. Havell seems to believe that the substitutes for Soma 
given in the Satapatha Brahmana are plants akin to Soma, 
and he refers to dub and syenahrita, I believe that in order 
to ascertain the propriety of substitution we must refer to 
the Yagnaparibhasa Sutra, and on the basis of the rules 
prescribed in that work we may be in a position to appreciate 
the reasons for adoption of particular plants as substitutes. 
It will be obvious to scholars that simply on the basis of 
elements utilized by Mr. Havell, it would indeed be difficult 
to arrive at the identification of Soma with rCigi, 

I propose that the following facts may be taken into con- 
sideration in connexion with the subject under discussion : — 

(1) Svetaketu Auddalaki says that the name of the plant 
is Usana (or Asana) (Sat. Br., V. 1, 1, 12). 

(2) The name Soma was given to the plant after the Vaidik 
people came to know Asana or Usana. 

(3) Soma originally was amongst the Kiratas. 

(4) Amongst the Kiratas u and a were articular prefixes. 

(5) Therefore Usana or Asana resolves itself into Sana. 

(6) According to the Satapatha Brahmana, Uma means the 
inner portion of the plant Sana. " Inside there is a layer of 
hemp, for the purpose that it may blaze up. And as to its 
being a layer of hemp, the inner membrane (Amnion) of the 
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womb from wbich Pxajapati was born consists of Uma, and 
the outer membrane (Chorion) of hemp.’’ (Sat. Br.) 

(7) The Tanguts call hemp by the name Dschoma. 

(8) In Dahuria, the Mughals call hemp by the name Schema. 

(9) The Tibetan for hemp is Somaratsa. 

(10) In Chinese Si-ma and Tsu-ma are the names of the 
male and female hemp plants. 

(11) Sir George Watt says that the narcotic is really the 
female tsu-ma. 

(12) Hemp = A.S. han-f — Old Norse hmf-r, Lat. 
cannabis = Low German (also High German) hanaf ; 
Greek Kawa = Sk Sana. 

(13) Soma has a dark skin (R.V., 7, 42 ; 9, 107, 5 ; 
Nirukta, 1, 7, 20). 

(14) The prepared liquid is Arunah, Arushah, Sonah, etc. 

(15) Soma is called Amsu (a ray) or that which is full of 
rays or soft hairs or having soft sprays or twigs. Cf . Sumerian 
en-zu = Moon = Soma. 

(16) It is called Varaha (Nirukta V., 1, 4). 

(17) It is food for cows, it is a medicinal plant, the plant 
has a very strong and nauseating smell (mjagandhyam). 

(18) Its habitat is Mujavan. 

(19) Soma has the same habitat as that of Kushtha (Ath.V., 
19, 39, 5). The north of the Himalayas is the habitat of 
Kushtha (Ath. V., V, 4, 8) ; Kushtha is Saussiirea. Therefore, 
Soma’s habitat is north of the Himalayas. 

(20) Mujavan is one of the hills to the north of the 
Himalayas, south of the Kailas ranges, and is very probably 
the same as Mem-nam-nyim-re, south of Gurla Mandhata, 

(21) The use of the drink results in the protrusion of the 
stomach. 

(22) The preparation of Soma is similar to that of Bhang. 

(23) The deity Mahadeva is a lover of Bhang. 

(24) Bh^ng is used by the modern representatives of the . 
Vaidik people in the celebration of the worship of the goddess 
Durga, which is a Soma sacrifice. 
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(25) BMng is sacred to Hindus by tradition. 

(26) The medicinal and other properties of Bhang should 
be discussed in connection with the present question and 
must be compared with those of Soma if any can be gleaned 
from Vaidik sources. 

(27) An attempt may also be made to ascertain if Ayurvedic 
texts give us any clue to the identification. I am myself 
not very sanguine about success in this direction, as great 
scholars have been misled by the following Ayurvedic text : 

Shyamalamla cha nishpatrfi kheerinee twachi m^lngshahi. 
Sleshmalfi vamanee bailee Somfikhya chh^gabhojanam ” and, 
further, because Ayurvedic works give fanciful descriptions 
of various kinds of Soma. 

From what has been stated above, may we not conclude 
that the weight of evidence is in favour of the identification 
of Soma with Cannabis (Bh^ng). 

I beg to draw the attention of the readers of this paper 
to my paper on the Soma plant, which has been very 
kindly published by the editors of the Bulletin of the Indian 
Rationalistic Society of Calcutta. 

Braja Lal Mukherjee. 


BAJASEKHAKA ON THE HOME OF PAISACI 

Some years ago there was a discussion in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (vols. Ixiv and Ixvi) between Sir 
George Grierson and myself about the home of PaisacL I am 
not going to repeat the arguments urged by either of us ; the 
result would merely be the old one, that we should agree to 
disagree. I only want to draw the attention of scholars to a 
statement which I have lately come across, and which is 
of importance as being the oldest attempt at localizing the 
language of the Brhatkatha of which we have any Imowledge. 

Raja^ekhara, who lived about a.d. 900, has written a 
rhetorical work, the Kdvyamlmdmsd, which has been edited as 
Ho. 1 of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series by C. D. Dalai and 
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E. Anantakrishna Sliastry, Baroda, 1916. Here two stanzas 
are given on p. 51 in which we are told where Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa, and Bhutabhasa. were supposed to be spoken. 
Bhutabhasa cannot be anything but the same Bhutabhasa in 
which, according to Bana, the Brhatkatha was written. 
About this language we learn— 

AvantyaJp Pdriydtfdh saha Dampurajair Bhiitabhdf:^dm 
bhajante. 

“ The Avanti-people, those who live about Pariyatra, 
together with those born in Da&pura, favour thd 
Bhutabhasa.’’ 

There cannot be any doubt about the identification of these 
local names. The Avantyah are the inhabitants of the 
country about Ujjain ; Pariyatra is the range from which 
the Chambal and Betwa Eivers take their rise,^ and Dasapura 
is the present Mandasor to the north of Ujjain. 

We are thus taken to the same locality where the old 
Brhatkatha was believed to have been composed.^ 

Kaja&khara does not give the stanzas in question as his 
own, but as a quotation. As long as we are not able to verify 
them it will not be possible to date them. At all events, they 
take us back to an earlier date than any statement made by 
later grammarians, and we are, I think, justified in inferring 
that in the ninth century the country in the neighbourhood of 
the Vindhya range was considered as the home of the old 
dialect of the Brhatkatha. 

Markandeya in his short notes on Pai^aci quotes the 
Brhatkatha under the head of Kekayapaisaciki. In his 
times, therefore, there must have been a difierent tradition 
about the Brhatkatha. In this connexion I wish to remind 
you of the fact that M. Lac6te, in his excellent study on 
Gunadhya, has made it probable that the Kasmlri versions of 
the Brhatkatha are not based on the old work itself, but on a 
later compilation, in which other dialects may have been 
substituted for the ancient Bhutabhasa. If that should be the 

2 Cf. ZDMG, vol. Ixiv, pp. 95 ff. 


^ Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 135. 
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case mj own view wotdd be strengthened that the term 
Pai^aci has been transferred by later grammarians to forms 
of speech which are different from the old tongue in which the 
original Brhatkatha was composed. Sten Konow. 

SHAHBANDAR AND BENDAHARA 

As Mr. W. H. Moreland in his recent paper, '' The 
Shahbandar in the Eastern Seas ’’ (JRAS., October, 1920), 
seems to have made out a good case for the conclusion that 
*these two titles and offices were sometimes confounded by 
European writers, it appears to me desirable to point out the 
real distinction between them. I confine my remarks almost 
entirely to the State of Malacca, which may be taken as 
typical of the Malay Peninsula, leaving aside the Javanese 
and other instances cited in the paper. At Malacca in the 
fifteenth century the Chief Minister of State under the Sultan 
was the Bendahara, as the title is now spelt in standard Malay. 
In an appendix to the so-called Code of Malacca (Newbold, 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, voL ii, p. 312) 
we are told : The Bandahara is he who rules the peasantry, the 
army, and those dependent on the State. His sway extends 
over all islands, and it is he who is the king’s lawgiver.” 

According to the Sejarah Melayu (an early seventeenth 
century Malay '' history ”), the BSndahara was chosen by 
the Sultan from either of two great families, one of which was 
supposed to be a junior branch of the reigning house. At 
court the order of sitting was to be, first the descendants 
of the royal family, then the bandahara ”, etc. (I quote from 
Leyden’s translation of this history, published under the title 
Malay Annals, p. 104.) According to the same source, it 
was with the Bendahara that the Portuguese negotiated on 
their first arrival at Malacca. The Malay history is not to be 
relied on for particular historical facts like that ; but there is 
no reason to doubt that it correctly represents the status of 
the Bendahara. In modern times the office has survived, 
always as a very high one. In Perak, for instance, the 
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Bendahara is the first of the Four High Officers of State. 
Pahang is ruled by a descendant of the Bgndaharas of the old 
Johor empire. In fact, the Bendahara was the Grand Vizier, 
and almost a minor royalty. In Malacca no other person 
except him and the children and grandchildren of the king 
was '' permitted to wear a Icris having a golden handle weighing 
nearly a bunkal without express permission from the king 
(Newbold, loc. cit., pp. 232-3). 

His title is of Sanskrit origin, representing hJidnddm (for 
hhdnddgdra), “ a storehouse. ’’ The office, therefore, unlike 
that of Shahbandar, goes back to the ancient days of the 
ascendancy of Indian influence in the Malay Archipelago. 
How did a Sanslcrit word for a storehouse become a Malay 
title for the highest officer of State ? Presumably BendaharU 
was originally preceded by the title Dato' (afterwards raised 
to Raja), and the combination meant ‘‘ Chief of the store- 
house ”, In other words, he was the Lord High Treasurer, 
and (as has happened elsewhere with Treasurers) he became 
the Chief Minister. In the Sejarah M^ayu we find the actual 
duties of storekeeper delegated to a subordinate official 
styled Penghiilu Bendahari (from the Sanskrit hhanddrin, 
“ keeper of a treasury, steward ”), whom we may perhaps 
style the '' Chief Steward The same work tells us that he 
was at the head of the other stewards and royal servants, 
including the collectors of revenue^ and that the Shahbandar 
(or, it may be, Shahbandars) was (or were) under his charge 
{Malay Annals, p. 104, the translation gives the plural, but 
the Malay original is ambiguous). The Code of Malacca 
(Newbold, loc. cit., p. 265), under the heading of weights and 
measures, says that these and the bazaar regulations 
appertain to the Shahbandar’s department. All nakhodas 
(captains) of junks, of baloks (a sort of boat), and strangers 
of every grade must apply to the Shahbandar in case of 
infliction of wounds, or of fighting and quarrelling. People 
belonging to the town are amenable to its jurisdiction 
(I think we should probably read '' his jurisdiction ”,) 
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It appears from this that the Shahbandar was a subordinate 
of a subordinate of the Bendahara. He was the local town 
governor and harbour master of a port town to which strangers 
commonly resorted, and a great part of his duties consisted in 
dealing with foreign merchants, receiving tolls, etc. To this 
day, inTerak, there is a Shahbandar whose predecessors were 
a sort of harbour master, customs officer, protector of 
immigrants, and superintendent of trade ” (Wilkinson, 
Papers on Malay Subjects, History, pt. ii, p. 81). But whereas 
the Eaja Bendahara is the first in rank of the Four High 
Officers of State, the Dato’ Bandar (short title for Shahbandar) 
is but the sixth of the Eight who come after the Four. In my 
time (1890-5) the European harbour master at Malacca was 
in Malay called Tuan Shahbandar. It appears from a passage 
in the Sejarah Melayu {Malay Annals, that a Keling 

(Tamil or Telugu) merchant became Shahbandar at Malacca 
circa 1500. He is stated to have been almost as wealthy as 
the Bendahara, who also did some highly successful trading 
on his own account ; they are reported to have compared notes 
on the subject of their respective fortunes ! This is a concrete 
case illustrating the principle suggested by Mr, Moreland, 
that leading foreign merchants were sometimes taken into 
the local bureaucracy. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
conjecture that before becoming Shahbandar this wealthy 
Keling merchant had been the recognized head of the local 
Keling community, a sort of consul for his fellow-countrymen. 

C. 0, Blagden. 


ERBATA 

I wish to correct the following eiTors in the last two 
quarterly issues of JEAS. : — 

October, 1920, pp. 535-63. 

The interesting account of Mr. Ivanow about the 
manuscripts preserved at the shrine of Imam Riza (Rida) 
at Meshhed contains many entries from which it is far 
from clear what works are meant, but the following 
corrections may elucidate some obscure places : — 
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p. 543. No. 286 is the well-known work of Murtada 
lithographed in Teheran, and in a more accessible 
edition, Cairo, 1325 A.H. (four volumes), 
p. 549. No, 13. Insan al-‘Uyun is correct; it is a well- 
known biography of the prophet, and the re- 


mainder sliould read . 

S' ♦» 

Nos. 38-9. 5.I'AA!I I No doubt the 

Constantinople print 1286 A.H. (in four volumes). 
No. 41. No doubt the work of Qazwini. 

p. 550. Nos. 47-8. ol-J jll Cj\ Probably the Cairo 
edition of 1283 a.h. 


p. 551. No. 71. 

of Ghazna. 


The history of Mahmud 


p. 554. No. 10. XJ-i jii j. 

!*• 

p. 555. No. 80. 


p. 556. No. 125. ArU ^1. 

There are many other titles of books which by careful 
scrutiny could be identified, but the whole library appears 
to be very disappointing when compared with the libraries 
in Constantinople. 

January, 1921, pp. 121 fF. 

p, 121, 6a, read , 


p. 122, 336, „ 

105a., „ 


jLVl 


p. 123, 221!>. „ 




JRAS. APRIL 1921. 


17 
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p. 123; 2246; read 

p. 124; 226cfc; „ (3^^^ 

In several cases the vowels have been placed a trifle 
sideways from the consonants, but this should be no 
impediment to students, F. Krenkow. 

FONDATION DE GOEJE 

I. Le Conseil de la FondatioU; n’ayant siibi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre, 1919, est compose 
comme suit : MM. 0. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Tli. 
Houtsma, T. J. De Boer, K. Kuiper, et 0. Van Vollenhoven 
(secr6taire-tr6sorier) . 

II. Dans Tannee 1920 la Fondation a fait paraitre, cbez 
Tediteux Brill, a Leyde, sa sixieme publication : Die 
Riclitungeii der islamischen Koranauslegung, par I. Goldziber 
(edition augmentee des conferences tenues par Fauteur a 
Upsal en 1913). 

III. Les exemplaires disponibles des six ouvrages publics 
par la Fondation sont en vente chez Fediteur E. J. Brill an 
profit de la Fondation : No. 1, Eeproduction photographique 
du manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamasah d’Al-Buhturi (1909), 
au prix de 96 florins hollandais ; No. 2, Le Kitab al-Fakhir 
d'Al-Mufaddal; public par C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 
6 florins ; No. 3, Streitsclirift des G-azali gegen die Bfitinijja- 
Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916) au prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 4, 
Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, together with some chapters 
from his Ethikon, translated by A. J. Wensinck (1919), 
au prix de 4,60 florins ; No. 6, De opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, door C. Van Arendonk (1919), au j)rix de 
6 florins ; No. 6, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranaus- 
legung, par I. Goldziher (1920), au prix de 10 florins. 

IV. Le haut montant des frais de publication du No. 6 
a oblige le conseil a disposer par anticipation de ses moyens 
de quelques annees a venir. 

Novembre J 1920. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

La Formation de la Langue Marathe. By Jules Bloch. 

432 pages. Paris, 1919, 

The first half of this work, dealing with the Marathi 
language as a whole, was completed in the year 1914 as a thesis 
for the Doctorate of Letters in the University of Paris, and, 
though not published at the time, was privately circulated 
by its author to a few fortunate friends. The War interrupted 
its further progress, but the whole, including the second part, 
consisting of an Etymological Index, ^ has now been placed at 
the disposal of students, an^ we are in a position publicly 
to congratulate Monsieur Bloch on the successful accomplish- 
ment of a fine piece of scholarship. 

Without any doubt this is the most important book dealing 
with the Modern Indian languages that has appeared since 
the publication of Hoernle’s Grammar of the Gaudian Languages 
in 1880. During the forty years that have elapsed since then 
there has been collected much information which was not 
available to that great scholar or to Beames, the third volume 
of whose Conifarative Grammar appeared in 1879 ; and a flood 
of light has been thrown on the earlier history of Indo- Aryan 
tongues by the researches of such men as Meillet, Pischel, 
and Wackernagel. M. Bloch has availed himself of all this, 
and the result is the work now before us. 

There are two methods of approaching the subject of the 
philology of Indian languages. We may make an intensive 
study of one particular language, as Hoernle did of his 
'‘Eastern Hindi’’ (now generally known as Bhojpuri), and 
consider its connexion with the other languages of the family ; 
or we may follow in the steps of Caldwell and Beames, and 

^ Space will not permit me again to refer to this admirable Index, 
which demands a whole article to itself. Bub I must here draw special 
attention to ifc. It does for Marathi what Horn’s Gnindrisa der 
neupersischm Mymoloyie does for Persian. 
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devote our energies to a wide and general review of the whole 
subject. The latter is, I need hardly point out, the preferable 
course if it can be accomplished. The author writes from a 
higher standpoint, and can take a wider view of the land which 
he has to map out ; but too little is known of the earlier 
history of the modern Indian languages — even of some of the 
more important — to permit it to be done with complete 
success. On the other hand, if Hoernle’s example is followed, 
as has been done by M. Bloch, the subject is necessarily 
approached from one side only, and the general aspect is 
subordinated to the particular. Nevertheless, if our ultimate 
aim is a complete conspectus of the whole field of Indo-Aryan 
philology, such works as these latter are essential preliminaries. 
Till each important language has been intensively studied 
we shall be unable to compare them on equal terms. - Apart, 
therefore, from its undoubted merits as a scientific account of 
Marathi, this book is an important step forward towards the 
goal to which all students of Indo-Aryan languages look 
forward. 

M. Bloch will be the last to expect universal acceptance 
for every statement in his book. It is founded on detailed 
and minute examination of several thousand words and 
forms, of many of which the origin and explanation are open 
to discussion. Considerations of space prohibit a detailed 
criticism, and in this notice I propose to deal principally with 
points in which I am not in entire agreement with him. From 
this it is not to be understood that I differ from his con- 
clusions as a whole, or that, mosquito-like, I am assuming 
the character of a chidrdnvesin. On the contrary, I hope that 
I shall make it plain that I am dealing with a volume of solid 
learning, which should in future be at the right hand of every 
student of the subject. 

In several instances the author meets with forms difficult 
to explain, and treats them as cases of borrowing from other 
dialects. In this I am usually in agreement with him, though 
I suspect that my view of what a dialect is differs from what 
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he and other writers mean by the term. Usually dialects 
are looked upon as local affairs. They are considered as being 
peculiar to some special tract of country, and a borrowed 
term is considered as imported from some outside language. 
No doubt this does frequently occur, but I think that the 
theory of outside borrowing is often unnecessary. For instance, 
two or three dialects of Marathi may be spoken in the same 
village. We have something like this in Europe, where the 
language of the educated differs from that of the peasant ; 
but the state of affairs is much more pronounced in India, 
where dialect is influenced by caste as much as by locality. In 
.the same place there may be Karhadi, Sangameivari, Kudali, 
Daldi, Chitpavani, and what not, each spoken by a separate 
caste, and alongside of the standard Marathi of the De^. We 
may assume that what is true at the present time was also 
true in past days,^ and we may be certain that when the 
Prakrits were in flourishing existence numerous dialects 
existed in each locality alongside of the standard form of 
speech laid down by the grammarians for each local language. 
Let us take a few examples. 

The confusion of the letters r and Hs a well-known feature 
of Indo-Aryan languages from the earliest times. It is also 
known that the East preferred Z, while the West was marked 
by a rhotacism of Eranian origin. Wackernagel (op. laud., 
p. xxi) quotes this fact as indicating that the Z-speakers 
were the first Aryans to enter India, and that they had already 
settled on the Ganges in Vedic times. The point is therefore 
of importance from several aspects. Now, this general rule 
of the distribution of I and r presents some perplexing 
exceptions. As in other respects, Marathi here generally 
agrees with the East, as against the West. Yet, while on the 
one hand, as M. Bloch shows (p. 144), it has numerous words 


^ So Wackernagel, AUindische 0?'amnailk^ I, xix : “ Soinifc hat die 
iiberall vorkomniende, aber in Indicn am scharfsten ausgeprfi-gte 
Scheidung der Sprache nach Volksklassen tier schon in vedischer Zeit 
geherrscht.” 
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with I which in Sanskrit have r, on the other hand it has a 
certain number of words in which the reverse is the case, 
and T represents a Sanskrit Z. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact, long ago pointed out by Hoernle, that while the 
Western r is cerebral and the Western I is dental, the Eastern 
r and I are both dental. Sindh i and the Dardic languages of 
the extreme North-West follow the East in this respect. * In 
regions in which the two letters are both dental they are easily 
confused, and this has long been recognized by Indian 
grammarians. The Eastern grammarian Markandeya 
(Comm, to Intr. 5) says that according to some authorities, 
with whom he is in accord, 

even in Sansltrit it is not incorrect to look upon 
T and I as the same letter.’' Almost the same words have been 
used to me by a Kashmiri Pandit in explaining the meaning 
of an obsolete word cAor, of which the modern form is cTiul. 
He said it was explicable by '' present 

day, in the East, peasants are not able to distinguish between 
the two letters,^ and I have no doubt that with its Eastern 
leaning the same is the case in Marathi. In such circum- 
stances it is quite unnecessary to presume the borrowings from 
any Western dialect in which r is preserved. The dental r is 
there, on the spot, in the mouths of the peasants, and if some 
of their words have come to the surface, and have ousted the 
I forms which would be usually employed by the educated 
classes, whose speech is based on the literary language, it 
is nothing extraordinary. 

While discussing r, I may allude to the word ustra-, which in 
Prakrit becomes either uttha- or ut4a- (Markandeya, iii, 14). 
Most modern languages preserve the aspiration, and have 
Mh, but because Marathi has M we are not entitled to assume 
that the disaspiration was a local peculiarity in Prakrit. 
According to Markandeya (xii, 7) the Eastern form would be 

^ Beamei?, i, 236, mentions the names of three Englishmen which the 
common folk of an India District were never able to distinguish. The 
names were Kelly, Clay, and Currie. 
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uitha- or usta- ; but I think that we may be sure that, under 
that blessed general rule of '' bahulam uttha- and utta- 
were also heard in some uneducated Eastern mouths. There 
is an old story of Kalidasa’s ignorant boyhood current in 
Bihar, which aptly illustrates this contention. His Pandit 
wife tried to teach him to say '' ustrak but he could not. 
Sometimes he said iitmh and sometimes he said ustah. At 
length, in desperation, she cried : — 

cT# I 

^ ^ If 

foR if ^ *11^ f| II 

In usfra- sometimes he omitteth r and sometimes yet 
God hath given him a round-hipped wife. What doth, He 
not do when He is wrathful, and what doth ECe not do when 
He is pleased ! ” Here we find the uneducated boy not 
only omitting the aspirate of the Magadhi iisfha- but some- 
times speaking Apabhraiii^ and retaining the original r. 
The verse is, of course, imaginary, but it gives a very clear ' 
picture of the varying pronunciation of Prakrit in the mouths 
of the uneducated.^ 

Another example is the so-called irregular change of the 
sibilant to h in damn- and in the seventies {ikdliattar^ 71, and 
so on). Although found in Prakrit, this, as M. Bloch j)oints 
out (pp. 161, 218, 221), is contrary to Marathi custom, which 
normally preserves the sibilant. He is driven to suggest 
that the words are borrowed from some dialect of the West 
or of the Madhyade&. It is improbable that while ajanguage 
should have its own series of numerals for all numbers except 
for 71 to 78, it should suddenly borrow these from other 
languages, and I think that we may consider the irregularity 
to be really another instance of class, as distinct from local, 
dialect. The literary language of the upper classes generally 

^ The word was popularly pronounced without the r even in Vedic 
times. See Wackernagel, p. i, 167. 
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pieserved its sibilants, but in the case of these numbers the 
influence of the speech of the lower classes has made itself 
felt. 

Were space available, I could quote other examples of what 
I am persuaded are borrowings from caste-dialects, such as 
the homonyms mph, hdph, and hhapli (§ 84), or the nh in 
dinhald and jdnhave (§ 136). Cf. the eastern Ardhamagadhi 
pancanham. The above examples must serve to illustrate 
my point. 

But there is one dialect of Prakrit — ^Apabhram& — to which 
I must devote more space. M. Bloch (pp. 30, 32) declines 
to trace any Marathi forms to this, omitting it from 
consideration, and going back straight to Prakrit. It is true 
that we have full materials for only two forms of Apabhrarnsa — 
those described by Hemacandra and Markandeya respectively, 
the latter being called '' Nagara ”, which means either '' as used 
by educated persons ” or, possibly, '' as used by the Nagara 
Brahmanas of Gujarat”. Pischel (§ 28) looks upon it as 
a mixture of widely differing dialects, with which I am 
inclined to agree, if they are class and not local dialects. As 
described by Hemacandra, it seems to me to be a late form 
of a dialect akin to f^auraseni which borrowed freely from the 
Desya grammar and vocabulary, and which, as standard 
Prakrit died out, gradually obtained prominence, and was 
finally adopted for literary purposes. It is as much a local 
dialect as Sauraseni, and no more. The internal differences 
are due to the low strata of the population from which 
it is partly sprung, and it follows that, as Pischel points 
out, just^as there was a ^aurasena Apabhraih^a, there was a 
Magadha Apabhrarnsa, a Maharastra Apabhraiiisa, and so 
on. We have no records of the last-named, but that it existed 
is certain, and we are entitled to assume that each Apabhraiiisa 
in, say, the period between the sixth and tenth centuries 
after Christ, bore, as regards its stage of development, the 
same relation to its corresponding Prakrit that the literary 
Apabhrarnsa, on which Hemacandra founded his grammar, 
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bore to ^auraseiiL^ That this assumption is justified I have 
shown at length elsewhere,^ and I refrain from repeating 
myself. It follows that, making the necessary allowance for 
the local peculiarities of Saurasena Apabhram^a as described 
by Hemacandra, it may be expected to give us valuable 
help in solving many riddles presented by Marathi. 

M. Bloch is resolute in his rejection of this form of speech. 
He even hints (p. 201) that it is possible that certain 
Apabhraiii^a forms, such as are only transcriptions of 

other sounds which are unexplained, and thereby he destroys 
all value that tehim might have possessed in explaining more 
modern forms ; but here I cannot agree with him. Just as all 
the Prakrits are essentially one language with local or tribal 
difierences, so I believe that all the Apabhrami^as were one 
language, with similar differences, possibly more and more 
exaggerated as time went on. The Apabhraiiisa Carydpadas of 
Bengal are perhaps of all Indian works the most difficult to 
understand, but they can often be explained by a reference to 
Hemacandra, and if this is the case with the Apabhraiiisa of 
distant Bengal, I do not see why we may not apply the same 
key to unlock some of the mysteries of Marathi, a language 
spoken in the country immediately adjoining Gujarat. 

Apabhraiiisa is, by origin, largely a language of the lower orders, 
and it is just these people that are often the most conservative 
in their speech-forms. The Prakrit grammarians crystallized 
tendencies into general rules. Por instance, there was a tendency 
to elide intervocalic consonants. The grammarians admit 
that it was only a tendency,® but they practically (and especially 

^ It is to be noted tUafc, while Hemacandra, iv, 446, makes Apabhraiiisa 
to be based on Sauraseni only, with (iv, 329) but a few traces of 
Maharastri, Markandeya (xvii, 1) states distinctly that Nagara 
Apabhraiiisa is based partly on Sauraseni and partly on Maharastri. 
This is an additional reason for using it to explain Marathi. After this 
review went to press, I have received Professor Jacobi’s edition of the 
Bhavisattakalia, and I am glad to see that the explanation given above 
agrees in the main with the masterly exposition of Apabhraiiisa 
contained in that work. 

^ See Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. i, pt. iii, p. 64. 

^ Cf. the p 7 'dyah of Vr. ii, 2; He. i, 177 ; Mk. ii, 2. 
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Hemacandra^) n^ke the rule general. On the other hand, 
the conservative peasants kept it as a tendency, sometimes 
ehding medial consonants, and sometimes retaining them in an 
intermediate softened form.^ When it became used for literature 
Apabhrain& thus presented a strangely mixed appearance, 
sometimes older and sometimes younger than the Prakrit of 
the grammarians. It was much nearer the actual speech of 
the people than the latter, and is hence supremely valuable 
for the study of the history of the language. I think that in 
discarding Apabhraiii^a from his consideration M. Bloch has 
deprived himself of an important tool. Let us take a few 
examples : — 

Old Marathi has a nominative in 186). So, as M. Bloch 
admits, has Apabhraiiisa. But the nominative singular and 
plural of a-bases in the modern language has dropped all 
terminations, and appears now as the bare base \dev(a)\ This 
also happened in Apabhraiii^.^ 

In Marathi, original k and kJi in a certain number of words 
(§§ 97, 99) become g and gh respectively, as in asdg for asoka-, 
kdg for kdkaJp, and regh for rekhd. As M. Bloch has discarded 
Apabhraiiisa, he is obliged to class such words as semi-tatsamas, 
though why a semi-tatsama should change a A to I do not know. 
But the same change, as already stated, was common in 
Apabhraiii&, and there the reason for it was obvious. While 
there was a tendency to elide medial consonants, the practical 
peasant preserved them when they were necessary for the sense. 
If the medial k of kdka- had been elided the word would have 
been indistinguishable from the resultant forms of kdca-, kdyd, 
and kdrya- {kajja-, kdja-), all of which, if the rule for elision had 
been compulsory, would ultimately have become kda-. Such a 
form of speech would have failed in the one object of language, , 
to be intelligible to the listener.^ 

1 Cf. i, 209. 

2 He. iv, 396 ; Mk. xvii, 2, So Kramadi«vara and Rama Tarkava^ 
gisa. 

® He. iv, 344 ; Mk. xvii, 9. 

^ See Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. i, pt. iii, pp. 59 ff. 
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M. Bloch derives the Marathi obhque form singular devd 
from the Prakrit dative devda. Phonetically, this is quite 
possible, and if we did not Imow Apabhraih^a, might receive some 
acceptance, although, in Pialmt, the occurrence of the dative 
was very rare. Vararuci, the oldest of the grammarians, denies 
its existence altogether. Later grammarians allowed it some- 
times but only in the singular, and then only in a special 
sense.^ Surely it is a risky proceeding to put forward this rare 
case as the origin of one of the commonest forms of the modem 
language, especially when the meaning required is grammatically 
that of the genitive, and not of the dative.^ How much simpler 
it is to adopt the old explanation, and to derive devd from the 
Apabhram& genitive devaha. The phonetic equation is equally 
possible, and none of the above objections apply. M, Bloch 
(p. 182 ) objects that the Apabhraihsa form “ may very possibly 
be merely a transcription of a modern form, perhaps western 
and that ''in the ancient period the termination -aha is 
exclusively MagadhI, and is, besides, obscure’’. The first 
objection states merely a possibility, the acceptance of which 
opens the widest fields of speculation. M. Bloch has made a 
similar remark, already quoted about tehim, and if the jDrinciple 
is assumed, it could be carried much further with somewhat 
surprising results. But what proof of it is there ? Of what 
modern form is devaha a transcription ? Is it of devd ? Why 
was the d split up into two letters, and why was a h inserted ? 
As for -alia being exclusively Magadhi, that brings us back to 
my old objection. It is true that in Pralnit proper -aha is 
recorded only as occurring in Magadhi, but if the grammarians 
are unanimous in recording it also for Apabhraihsa, I really 
do not see why we are to reject their statements ; and this fact 
shows that what was employed by the upper classes in the East 
was also used by the lower classes in the West. Why, therefore, 
we are to deny its existence in Maharastra Apabhraihsa, I do 
not see. 


1 He. iii, U2 ; Mk. v, 131. 

2 cUvd-madliyt ^ devasya madliyt^ not devdya madhye. 
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Again, there are the Marathi case-terminations, and -d. 
The first indicates the instrumental singular and the latter 
the oblique plural M. Bloch (p. 190) derives -I from the 
Sanskrit and here I am unable to follow him. I know of 
hardly any instance in Prakrit where medial n has been dropped 
or weakened to a mere nasalization. The one instance that is 
generally accepted is the form of the nominative plural neuter 
[mndim for mndni), but the isolation of this fact renders it to 
me doubtful, and I hesitate to accept the equation as conclusive. 
According to Markandeya, v, 132, the nasalization is optional, 
and we may also have vand% and this, too, encourages my 
doubts. M. Bloch (§ 66) gives two other examples — ^this very 
-em, from which he derives -I, and -dndm, the termination of 
the Sanskrit genitive plural, which he considers to be the original 
of the Marathi oblique plural termination -d. 

I thinly that it is much simpler to equate this Marathi -I 
with the Apabhramsa instrumental termination -cm {putteoh). 
It is true that Pischel (§ 146) derives this -em from ena, assuming 
that the final a has been dropped, and that n, having now become 
final, has been weakened to anusvara ; but he gives no proof 
of the fact, and I doubt his explanation. It is equally permissible 
to look upon it as a contraction of the locative termination -ahi 
extended to the instrumental, as has occurred in other modern 
Indian languages.^ Whether my contention is accepted or not, 
it is certain that the Marathi devB is a nearer relation of the 
Apabhramsa devem than of the Prakrit devem, or the Sanskrit 
d&vena, and that is my point at present. 

The case is even clearer in regard to the termination -d, 
which M. Bloch would refer to the Sanskrit -andm, Prakrit 
rdmm. I have shown in the preceding footnote that the n 
cannot here be elided, and it is plain that we must seek the 
origin elsewhere. We find it in the Apabhrarh& -aham, which 

^ Even if we admit the derivation of -e from ~ena, through -erh, this 
disappearance of n occurs only because it is final, after the apocope of 
the final a. The alleged change of -dnclm to d is in no way parallel to 
this, for here the n is not, and cannot become, final. 
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Pischel (§ 370) refers, not to -mam, but to the pronominal 
termination -smn. 

In his '' Additions et Corrections ”, M. Bloch is good enough 
to point out that I do not agree with him in regard to his con- 
tention that Marathi possesses no stress-accent. To discuss 
the question here would occupy a whole article, and I must 
content myself with expressing my regret that he has been unable 
to convince me that he is right. I still believe that, though not 
so strong as in other Indo- Aryan languages, the stress-accent 
does exist in this form of speech, and has had an important 
influence on its development. Perhaps our difference is really 
only one of terminology, for on p. 50 he mentions the existence 
of '4e sommet rythmique ” of each word, and it appears to me 
that this cannot be different from the stress-accent, the existence 
of which he denies,^ 

But enough of discussing points of detail in which I think 
the author of this excellent work is mistaken. Let me now draw 
attention to another point, in which he is indubitably right, and 
in which many students, including myself, have been wrong. 
The Marathi dative 'singular in -s (devds) has hitherto been 
considered to be derived from the Pralmt genitive (devassa). 
So long as we confined ourselves to the modern language, the 
explanation was simple and satisfying. It stared one in the face. 
But, alas for sweet simpHcity ! M. Bloch, following Mr. Raj wade, 
shows that this is impossible. In old Marathi this dative ended 
in -si {devdsi), which no ingenuity can derive from devassa. 
M. Bloch considers that the final -si is thus, apparently, an old 
postposition, added to the oblique form devd. The origin of this 
-si is very doubtful. With some hesitation he suggests (p. 198) 
that it comes from the Sanskrit asre, through the Prakrit asse, 
which is phonetically possible, though it requires proof. If 
I may make another guess I would compare the undoubted 
fact that, in afl other Indo- Aryan languages, the dative post- 

\ M. Bloch has further developed his remarks about the stress-accenb 
in his article on pp. 359 IL of the R. G. Bhandarkar Coiumem oration 
Volume. 
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positioa is an old locative or oblique form of the postposition of 
the genitive. It is possible that the same principle has produced 
devdsi, and that it is devassa after all, but put into a false locative, 
"^devasse, just as in Hindi dative dev-ho is the oblique form, or 
old ablative, of dev-M^ or the Bihari dative dev-Jce is the old 
locative of dev-k{a). I can give no authority for my suggestion, 
but there are other instances of this kind of double declension, 
such as, for instance, the Hindi mez-par-kd, of on the table, 
*so that it is not altogether impossible. The matter is one which 
can only be settled after a careful analysis of the use of the 
ancient forms, and I do not propose it, save as indicating what 
may be a useful line of inquiry. I will only add that in the 
Marathi of the Konl^an (L.S.I. vii, 66) we find this dative form 
used as an oblique base (e.g. devds-ld instead of the standard 
devd'ld)^ and that, as I maintain, the standard oblique form is 
derived from the genitive (Apabhraiiisa devaha). If my 
suggestion holds, the following would therefore be the state of 
affairs : In Prakrit the genitive was also used as a dative. There 
were two forms of the genitive, devaha and devassa. In the stage 
of the modern vernaculars the former has had the fate of the 
genitive elsewhere, and has become the oblique form devd, while 
the latter — in the locative, "^devasse — has become specialized 
in the dative use, and has survived as devdsi, devds. In the 
Konkan, however, this specialization was not carried out, and 
devassa, l&e devaha, became the oblique form, while its locative, 
"^devasse, as in the standard, became the dative. In this way, 
in the standard dialect, advantage has been taken of the two- 
fold form of the genitive to specialize each for a different purpose. 

There is much more that I should Hke to write about this 
excellent work were space available. It is written by one who 
is a master of his subject, who has had a sure view of the goal 
of his researches, and who has the gift of clear exposition. It is 
logically and clearly arranged, and its very completeness has 
compelled the author to include many subjects which still are 
matters of controversy. If the bulk of what I have written 
appears to combat some of M. Bloch’s conclusions, this has been 
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done solely in the hope of being able to contribute something to 
a friendly discussion. As a whole, the book commands my 
hearty assent. It is what its name implies. It successfully 
describes, as has not been described before, ‘‘ La Formation 
de la Langue Marathe.'' 

George A. Grierson. 


Glossario Luso- Asiatioo . Por Monsenhor Sebasti ao Eobolfo 

Dalgabo, Professor of Sanslcrit, University of Lisbon. 

Coimbra, University Press. Two vols. 1919-21. 

This admirable work, although it bears the modest title of 
a glossary, is in reality a treatise showing an enormous amount 
of research in a rather neglected subject. In England we are 
familiar with Sir H. Yule’s inquiries into the inter-relations of 
European and Oriental languages in modern times, which 
resulted in his classical collaboration with Mr. A. H. Burnell 
in Hobson- Jobson, since carefully re-edited by Mr. W. Crooke. 
Mgr. Dalgado has taken up the subject from the Portuguese 
point of view, and has proved himself a worthy successor 
to Yule. His work is not only a Portuguese Hobson- Jobson, 
but something more, for Portuguese in this connexion occupies 
a different position from other European languages. It was 
first in the field in its borrowings and lendings, and was the 
medium through which most of the Oriental loans have reached 
them. Words of Malayalam, Tamil, Sinhalese, or Malay origin 
have found their way into Europe through a Portuguese channel, 
and they retain the form given them by the Portuguese tongue. 
And in the same way most of the European words now current 
in the East are derived from Portuguese, and many of these 
may be met with in daily use not only in the coasts where the 
Portuguese established themselves but in every part of India, 
And not only in these respects has Portuguese left its mark, 
but it is widely represented on the map of Asia, and in names 
like Bombay, Calicut, Hooghly, Chittagong, Siam, Malacca, 
or the Moluccas, we continue to echo the forms into which the 
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vernacular names fell in the mouths of the first Portuguese 
adventurers. 

Mgr. Dalgado has therefore an extensive field of observation 
open to him, and he is well equipped for the task. He has given 
long and careful study to the Aryan and Dravidian languages 
of India and to Sinhalese and Malay, and his studies of the 
dialects of Portuguese still spoken in the Bast are unique. 
These dialects are found outside the limits of the present 
Portuguese dominions, as, for instance, in Ceylon and 
Negapatam, and their study is a fruitful source of information. 

The scope of the Glossario is wide enough to include not 
only words in popular use but others widely spread in works 
of learning and research, such as terms adopted not only 
in Portuguese but in all the literary languages of Europe, 
illustrating the religious and philosophical ideas of the East. 
These are mainly taken from Sanslcrit or Arabic, and their 
elucidation is by no means unnecessary for students of 
Oriental creeds and ideas who are not philologists or 
acquainted with Eastern languages. 

One of the most useful features of this work is the very 
complete chain of quotations, mainly, but not exclusively, 
taken from Portuguese writers from the earliest date of. the 
Portuguese arrival in Eastern seas up to the present day, 
beginning with the Eoteiro or Eoute-book of Vasco da Gama’s 
memorable voyage and other narratives of early travel, 
followed by the correspondence of Alboquerque, the Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, and the important works of the great 
sixteenth century historians. These, as in Hohson-J obson, 
are arranged chronologically, and form a great body of 
evidence which is indispensable to all students of the subject. 
A good example of Mgr. Dalgado’s exhaustive treatment 
will be found under the word amouco, which should be read 
in connexion with the article a-mUdc in Hobson- Johson. 
The earliest use of this word in Portuguese was found by 
Yule and Burnell to be that of Duarte Barbosa {circ. 1516), 
and on this they based their contention that the word was 
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already in use among the Malays in 1511, when the Portuguese 
first went to Malacca, but Dalgado points out that quite a 
different word was used in the original Portuguese (viz. 
ganigo), and that amouco is only found in the Spanish version 
of much later date. The first appearance of amouco was, in 
fact, in the works of F. Mendez Pinto, and is referred to the 
year' 1540, although his work was written after his return to 
Portugal in 1558. And the quotation from the historian 
Castanheda shows that in 1551 the word amouco was still 
regarded as being derived from India. Quotations like these 
are very valuable as affecting the question of the actual 
place of origin of the word, and the same value will be found 
in many other cases. Dalgado’s opinion is that the ultimate 
origin of the word is the Skt. amokshya, but that it had, like 
many other Indian terms, been adopted into the Javanese 
language, and gave rise to the term dmog and the verb 
f)iengdmog in Malay, where in the end it displaced the older 
term ganas, which the Portuguese represented under the 
form ganigo. 

Another characteristic article which may be alluded to is 
on the word jangada (Cf. H.J. s.v. jdngar). This word, 
derived from Malayalam cliaiigadam and ultimately from Slct. 
mnghatta, “union or junction,” has been extensively adopted 
in Portuguese, and is used in no less than seven senses, all 
of which are fully illustrated in the quotations. The same 
remark may be made as to pagode or pagoda, which had 
already been considered by the author in his Contribuigoes 
para a Lexiologia Luso-Oriental (Lisbon, 1916). Its various 
meanings, (1) as an image of a deity, (2) as a temple, (3) as 
the name of a coin, and (4) as a festival, are all exhaustively 
dealt with, and it is pointed out that its first use in the sense 
of temple applied only to the places of worship of one particular 
caste in Malabar. In the last sense, that of a festival or popular 
assembly, the use of the word is confined to Portuguese, 
while in the senses (2) and (3) it has spread to other languages. 
In the first sense it has become obsolete. 

JRAS. APRIL 1921. 
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Another interesting disquisition deals with the word 
macareo, a bore or tidal wave, which was first used by the 
Portuguese to describe the well-known phenomenon in the 
Gulf of Cambay by the historians of the sixteenth century, 
and was afterwards extended to describe it in other places. 
The origin of this word and its relation to the French macree 
or mascaret have been the subject of some controversy, and 
have been already dealt with by our author in his word on 
Gon 9 alves Viana and his contributions to Portuguese 
philology (Lisbon, 1917). It seems certainly to be of Indian 
origin, and is referred to the Sid}, mahara^ a crocodile or marine 
monster. But the word is not used in the sense of a bore 
in any Indian language. Our author supposes that the 
Portuguese were told that the ‘‘ bore ” was caused by a 
makam which came to devour men, and that they took this 
for the vernacular name. This ingenious explanation may 
not improbably be correct. It seems clear that the French 
terms are derived from the Portuguese, and not the reverse. 
Mgr. Dalgado thinks that the form macree was first adopted, 
and mascaret formed later by the insertion of an 5, in the same 
way as pateca, a melon, was turned into pasieque. The French 
words are unknown before the sixteenth century, nor does 
any French origin seem to have been suggested. 

It would be a difficult task to detect mistakes or defects 
in this work, but in an undertaking of such a vast scope it 
is needless to say there must be some. I can only refer to 
one under the word sad% a term derived from the Persian, 
and used at Hurmuz for a sum of 100 dinars. The author 
compares it with the sedeo, a term for a money of account 
used in Gujarat. But I think there can be no doubt, as I have 
pointed out in a note on the passage where it occurs (Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, Hakluyt Soc., voL i, p. 156), that sedeo 
is an error ioifedea, which was in frequent use in the sixteenth 
century (see Hobson- Jobson s.v. Fedea), and that it has no 
connexion with the sadl of Hurmuz. 

Mgr. Dalgado has long been known as a student of the 
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relations between Portuguese and the languages of the East, 
not only of India but of the innumerable tongues spoken from 
East Africa to Japan. In addition to the work on Goiigalves 
Viana already mentioned, the following have been published 
by the Academia des Sciencias : Injluencia do Vocabulario 
PortuguSs em Linguas Asidticas (Lisbon, 1913) ; Gontrihuigdes 
para a Lexicologia Luso-oriental (Lisbon, 1916). His Konkani- 
Portuguese and Portuguese-Konkani dictionaries were brought 
out, the first at Bombay (1893), the second at Lisbon (1905). 
He has also published a number of studies of the still-existing 
dialects of Portuguese in India and Ceylon. 

In this great Glossario the result of all his work is summed 
up and brought together in a convenient form, and it may 
be hoped that students in England and India who are not 
acquainted with Portuguese will endeavour to obtain a 
sufficient knowledge of that language to enable them to avail 
themselves of the mass of valuable information contained in 
these volumes. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Book of Genesis for Bible Classes and Private 
Study. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, etc, pp. 193, 6J by ii- in. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; A. E. 
Mowbray & Co., London. 1919. 

A really useful little manual of its kind, and one which 
bears the stamp of being the work of a scholar well versed in 
the needs of the learner. The contents comprise directions to 
students, Patriarchal history, and review-studies. An extract 
will make the author’s method clear : — 

74. Mblchizedek, King of Salem. 

Read: Gen. 14, 18-20; Ryle, 14, 18~20; The Dictionary. 
“Jebus.” Salem.'* 

On his return from victory, Abraham was met by the 
patesif or priest-prince, of Salem. With what city is 
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Salem identified ? What are the proofs of identification ? 
Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine to nourish the 
returning soldiers. But he does more than that. Being 
priest of Qod Most High, whom Abraham recognizes as 
his own God, he gave Abraham his priestly blessing. Who 
was the God Most High ? In response to the blessing, 
Abraham gave Melchizedek a tenth part of all the spoil. 

The author has no objection, seemingly, to the acceptance 
of the teachings of the higher criticism — even the most 
advanced. In tracing the history of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, he quotes the statement which has already been 
made, that after the destruction of Jerusalem in 686 b.c. the 
Jews, on being exiled to Babylonia, came into contact with 
a literary people, and it was this which spurred them on to 
collect their own literary remains. Farther on, under the 
heading of “ The Old Testament and Archeeology he speaks 
of the use and the abuse of the indications of the records, 
especially those of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Very noteworthy are the sections headed '' God '' The 
Image and Likeness of God “ The second account of Man’s 
Creation”, Survival of the fittest in the natural world”, 
etc. And here, it may be noted, that the Babylonians had — 
perhaps without knowing it — this same idea, the idea that the 
best of all created things were those which were selected to 
carry on the work of God (or the gods) in the world. But with 
them it was more especially the case in the divine world — the 
abode of the gods, whether good or evil, in which they believed. 

It is a handy and informing little book, and cannot fad to be 
helpful to the student of that record of old time with which we 
are so familiar, and which, with many of us, forms a most 
attractive link with the remote past, when man was beginning 
to feel his way higher to things on the earth when the world 
was young ”. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Eeligious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria. 

By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., etc. pp. 129, 
by 4c^ in. Morehouse Publisbing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

A. E. Mowbray & Co., London. 1919. 

This somewhat smaller book than the above is the fourth 
of the same series. The dedication will be recognized by all, 
especially members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, as appro- 
priate — it is “ To the Memory of Sir Henry Eawlinson, Pioneer 
Assyriologist 

And this is the work of an Assyriologist, enthusiastic and 
full.of the subject to which he has apparently devoted his life — 
that of comparative religion. This is seemingly shown by his 
chapter “headings : The Idea of God in Babylonia and 

Assyria,’’ The Idea of Man,” “ The Idea of Mediation,” 
“ The Idea of the Future,” '' The Idea of Morality.” And 
what was these ancient people’s idea of God ? They “ ask of 
their gods that they should be as familiar as possible, that 
they have to do with daily life, that they seem to issue from 
the heart of common things, and clothe those things with light 
which makes them radiant”. And this is true of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians — just as it would be true of us, did we 
venture to hope for such intimacy on the part of the Divinity. 
‘‘ The essential connection between the life of the gods and 
the life of man is the great truth of the world, for ‘ the spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord’.” '' The gods are the fire 
of the world, its vital principle, a warm, pervading presence 
everywhere. And of this fire the spirit of man is the candle.” 

In “ The Idea of Mediation ” the author says that the 
earliest idea of sacrifice was that of communion. Men and 
their god joined together in a sacred meal and partook of 
a sacred animal, in whose veins had run the blood common in 
gods and man, that is, the life of gods and man This is 
a view which is supported by certain acts of sacrifice recorded 
in the inscriptions, and is more especially illustrated in the 
bas-relief in which Assur-bani-apli, King of Assyria, is repre- 
sented pouring out, as an offering to the gods, after his success- 
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ful return from the lion-hunt, some of the wine which was 
brought to him, and which he was about to drink to refresh 
himself after the fatigues of the chase. In this and similar 
acts we may recognize the truth of Dr. Mercer’s contention, 
but there is no doubt that this was not always the end in 
view — the sharing of a meal with the gods. The ceremony of 
sharing Dr. Mercer regards as having developed into a real 
sacrifice later — and this is likely, though arguments for and 
against might always be urged. 

The book begins with a chronological historical outline, and 
closes with a bibliography and a short index, which last might 
have been extended with advantage. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Gkowth of Relioious and Moral Ideas in Egypt. By 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., etc. pp. 109, 
by 4| in. 1919. 

This, the second book of the series, is upon the same lines 
as the preceding, and the same chapter-headings, substituting 
Egypt for Babylonia, serve to distinguish the subjects 
treated of. 

More attractive, probably, than the religion of Babylonia, 
is that of Egypt, notwithstanding the more familiar nature of 
the gods and the heroes of the farther eastern land. Indeed, 
the bright colours and the grotesque strangeness of many of 
the gods represented in such great profusion on the walls of 
their temples and elsewhere arouse the curiosity of the 
beholder, and lead him to inquire what could have been the 
turn of mind of the nation which conceived divine powers — 
the creators of the world and of men — ^in forms often lower than 
their own — for it is impossible to imagine that they all thought 
of the animal forms in which their deities were often repre- 
sented as having the intelligence which even the commonest 
of human beings possessed. 

Mankind is incurably religious, and all religion is a sweep 
of the soul towards God. The soul is always athirst for God.” 
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With these words Dr. Mercer begins his third chapter, “ The 
Idea of God in Egypt.’’ '' His (the Eg^tian’s) world was 
peopled with gods, because it was full of mystery and wonder.” 
If he was attracted by some noteworthy natural object, he 
would call a god by its name. Thus the sky {nut) was the 
goddess Nut ; the earth {geh) became the god Geb ; Ea 
{Ria, RS) was the sun ; and Hapi the Nile. But sometimes 
the god was identified indirectly, and then an animal became 
associated with the deity. Thus at the Fayume a god was 
identified with the crocodile, and called Sebek ; at the 
cataract with the ram, and he then received the name of 
Khnum ; in the Delta it was the hippopotamus, and a god 
there received the name of Rert. 

Apparently there was a fundamental difference between the 
religion of Babylonia and that of Egypt in the matter of 
Mediation., In the former country, though the king was 
divine, and the representative of the gods, he was in no sense 
a mediator — ^that part was played by the other divinities, 
and especially by Merodach. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the Pharaoh, owing to his divine nature, held the position 
of the gods’ representative on earth, and a mediator was not 
needed (see Mercer’s, pp. 59-60). Farther on in this chapter 
the popular cult ” as distinguished from the official religion 
is dealt with. The chapter upon Egyptian morality is 
especially noteworthy. 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to extend the 
series. The volumes will form a useful complement to 
Archibald Constable’s excellent series (a low-priced series, too, 
which is a consideration in these days of enhanced cost and 
dearth) ; and perhaps the Morehouse Publishing Co. could see 
its way’ to issuing Dr. Mercer’s little books in a cheaper 
edition — the American rate of exchange hits the European 
reading public rather hard. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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An Egyptian Hieeoglyphic Dictionary, with an Index 
of English words, King-List and Geographical-List, with 
Indexes, List of Hieroglyphic Characters, Coptic and 
Semitic Alphabets, etc. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Knt., M.A., D.Litt., etc.. Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. John Murray, 
1920. £15 155. 

Dr. Budge has been gathering material for this dictionary 
for the last twenty-seven years, and the 26,000 word-forms 
dealt with are a digest of over 300,000 separate reference- 
slips which he had collected during that period. The process 
of elimination and contraction evidently had to be drastic, 
in order to reduce the work to a size which would not too 
greatly dismay the publisher; and the absence of much 
matter that ought not to be absent is, no doubt, mainly to be 
attributed to the author’s anxiety to get the book published 
at once. It appears that some generous and public-spirited 
friend had offered to bear the cost of publication, and it is 
to be presumed that John Murray strictly limited the author 
to the thousand pages, which the actual dictionary occupies, 
and to the two hundred pages of other matter. 

The money being thus guaranteed, however, the printer 
and binder seem to have been given a rather free hand, and 
the result is that the volume is much more handsome and 
expensive, and one might almost say pompous, than the 
bald and economical treatment of the material justifies. 
Dr. Budge is probably partly to blame for this ; for he seems 
to take a particular pleasure in the rich appearance of his 
books, and one may hazard a guess that he experiences a very 
pleasant thrill of enjo 3 nnent when a work from his prolific pen is 
deposited upon his table with a good, heavy thud, and when 
he can turn over the stout pages of beautiful type with the 
feeling that the best traditions of English printing have been 
maintaiaed. Such a prochvity is very human. 

The ordinary Egjrptologist, on the other hand, heartlessly 
directs his attention only to the subject-matter ; and he is 
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somewhat annoyed to find that while the whittling down of 
the material ought to have brought the dictionary well within 
his own or his local library’s purchasing-power, the price of 
the volume has been raised to £15 155. by reason of the rich 
leather binding, the fine quality of the paper, the ugly and 
unnecessarily coloured dedication-sheet, the large and heavy 
type of the English index, which occupies some two hundred 
pages, when it could easily have been printed in ten, and so 
forth. One gets the impression that the work is monumental, 
and consequently it is a shock to find that the matter does 
not pretend to be treated exhaustively, and is decidedly 
faulty. 

In the Introduction Dr. Budge modestly writes : “ In my 
work there will be found inconsistencies, misunderstandings, 
misprints, and probably downright misstatements ; but 
I hope and believe that the dictionary will be useful to the 
beginner, and will save him time and trouble. Many, many 
years must pass before the perfect dictionary can, or will, 
be written, and meanwhile the present work may serve as 
a stop-gap.” But the volume belies these humble words, for 
neither its form nor its price is in any way modest. 

The author’s transliteration of the hieroglyphic words into 
our lettering will somewhat disturb the average scholar. 
Our alphabet does not supply the exact equivalents of the 
Egyptian sounds, while the subject of the vowels is full of 
pitfalls, and most Egyptologists, therefore, have been obliged 
to resort to a number of modified letters and signs, such, for 
example, as k, or d. Dr. Budge, however, sticks to the old- 
fashioned a, < 7 , and tcli for these, and though he thus makes the 
words pronounceable he gives them a form entirely un- 
acceptable to his fellow- workers. Eor instance, where the 
usual scholar writes dihgtdihi, he puts tchabgatchaqa \ 
for he writes aadbu; for wbiriw he writes ubarau \ 

and so forth. The motive for this is praiseworthy, it is his 
desire to avoid pretentious pedantry ; but, somehow, he only 
seems to substitute for the precisianism of the German- 
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taught philologist the ponderosity of the British Museum. 
This is a pity, because Dr. Budge is no more ponderous and 
old-fashioned than he is pedantic and precise.* He is rather 
a dashing sort of modernist, an unconventional scholar of 
amazing scope, a man of vast knowledge and surprising 
industry, original, casual, bold, and perhaps a little reckless. 
But nobody would think so by his heavy transliterations. 

In the Introduction it is pointed out that a great many 
references to the texts in which the various senses or forms 
of a word occur have had to be omitted, owing to lack of space, 
but this is not quite a correct statement of the case. He should 
have said that he cut out these references, thinking it necessary 
to do so for the publisher's sake, but found out too late that 
they could have remained in without in any way increasing 
the size of the volume. “Take, for example, his treatment of 
the word wenuti, a kind of priest, or unut, as he transcribes it. 
He gives eleven variants of the word, and not a single reference, 
nor is there any note of the period to which any one of these 
forms belongs. In the Theban tomb-inscriptions there are 
at least five other variants of this word, all closely dated, 
and in two or three cases the determinating sign (an eye) 
is found, which is of importance in arriving at the exact 
meaning of the word ; but Dr. Budge does not give this at all. 

Then, again, the translations are often careless, and there 
is no attempt to show the nice refinements of meaning which 
present-day Imowledge is gradually revealing. For example, 
the word, wsr (his usher) generally means to be empty ", 
but Dr. Budge does not mention the case, in the Meir 
inscriptions, where it seems to mean a holiday ", nor the 
instance, in the Kahun Papyri, where it denotes absence 
from duty ". Again, his rendering of the word dryt (his 
tchert) as '"hawk, falcon, vulture, kite, glede", is somewhat 
startling ; for falcon " there is evidence, kite " is a 
possibility, but why “ vulture " ? 

There must be countless words of which no mention is made 
at all, for a very superficial study of the dictionary reveals 
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quite a number that are missing. There is no mention of the 
rare verb hr, '' to milk,” which occurs in the tomb of Aldithoy 
at Thebes and elsewhere ; none of lidt, a mine-gallery,” 
which often occurs in the Sinai inscriptions ; none of sin, 

to wait ” ; none of dhw, a leaf ” ; none of hhd, current 
none of dh‘w, an ofi&cial position of some kind ; none 
of didy, a kind of red berry. These are just a few 
instances which happen to have been noticed by the present 
writer, because they are words which have puzzled him. 

Moreover, although Dr, Budge gives a long list of books 
which he has consulted, he sometimes does not even give a 
reference to the exhaustive or lengthy discussions in regard 
to certain words or phrases which occur in these works. Bor 
instance. Dr. Gardiner’s Tomb of Amenemhet is one of the 
books consulted, but although that Egyptologist there devotes 
fifteen large pages of small print to a thorough study of the 
formula hotp de nisut, Dr. Budge discusses the matter in 
five or six lines, and gives no reference to Dr. Gardiner’s 
dissertation, which is the only full statement of the case. 
Again, in the same work the words liit-nh are discussed, 
but Dr. Budge is satisfied with the literal meaning, and gives 
no reference to Dr. Gardiner. Similarly, Dr. Blackman’s 
Rock Tombs of Meir contains a lengthy note on the verb 
ksm, to turn aside,” but though Dr. Budge gives this as one 
of the books consulted he makes no mention of the variants 
of the word and references there collected. 

Such are the main points at which the dictionary is open 
to attack. But much is to be forgiven the learned author, 
because, after all is said and done, he has produced the only 
modern dictionary of the Ancient Egyptian language which 
is really available. The great lexicon which for many years 
now has been in process of creation in Berhn is nowhere near 
completion ; and up till now the student has been obliged 
to use Brugsch’s HieroglyfJiisch-Demotisches Wdrterhuch, 
which was published in 1868, and has had to supplement it by 
his own notes. Thus every Egyptologist, say what he may, 
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will find this work immensely useful, and it will be of far greater 
service to Egyptology than Dr. Budge so modestly thinks. 

At the end of the book there is a useful list of kings, in which 
the names of the Pharaohs are given more or less in full ; 
and there is also a good vocabulary of geographical names. 
Prom each of these lists, by the way, a single instance will 
show how very ponderous is the transliteration employed : 
in the king-list the author transcribes the throne-name of 
^Amenophis III as Neb Madt Rd, although the Tel el Amarna 
tablets show it to have been pronounced Nimmuriya ; and in 
the geographical list the town of which the modern natives 
have still retained the old name, Damanhur, is given by 
Dr. Budge’s method as Tenidi en,Heru. In this latter instance 
the ordinary Egyptologist would transliterate the hieroglyphs 
as Dm^ynJpr, which, even as the mere skeleton of the word, 
has a much closer likeness to Damanhur than the other. 

There are also some useful indexes in the dictionary, and 
a notable feature of the work is the Introduction, in which 
Dr. Budge gives an illuminating and entertaining account 
of the labours of earlier Egyptologists, tracing the growth of 
the study from its crude beginnings, a century ago, to the 
present time, when the vast body of documentary and 
monumental literature found in Egypt has been forced to 
deliver up its secrets with very few reservations. 

To sum up, the work is a monument of patience and 
industry ; a most valuable possession for any Egyptologist, 
beginner or advanced student ; it is faulty, it is often 
aggravating, it is unnecessarily expensive, considering that 
the cost of production has been met by some nameless 
philanthropist (to whom much thanks are due), but it puts 
before us 25,000 hieroglyphic word-forms which have never 
until now been accessible to the ordinary student in this way. 
And therefore Dr. Budge can smile at our captious criticisms^ 
because he must know in his heart that he has done a very 
fine thing, a thing which no one other man has dared to 
attempt. Arthur Weigall. 
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Kharo§thI Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
IN Chinese Turkestan. Part I : Text of Inscriptions 
discovered at the Niya Site 1901, transcribed and edited 
by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Eapson, and E. Senart. pp. [viii], 
153 [1], with six plates. Published under the authority 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
^ Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press, 1920. 

The publication of this long-expected work provides a treat 
for all scholars interested in Indian dialectology or Central 
Asian studies. The fascinating linguistic and historical 
problems are here associated with abundant and intimate 
information concerning the administration and the life of the 
people of the Khotan region during the early centuries of our 
era. The story of the discovery of the documents is well 
known from Sir A. Stein’s two important publications Sand- 
Buried Ruins of Khotan, London, 1903, and Ancient Khotan 
(Oxford, 2 vols., 1905), where the reasons for dating the period 
of Indian culture in Southern Turkestan are decisively set forth. 

The term '' inscriptions ” does not here bear its most 
ordinary meaning of texts originally set up for public perusal 
or attached to dedicated objects or engraved for record of 
donations and the like. The wooden tablets, pieces of leather, 
etc., which constitute the material, exhibit for the most 
part original documents relating to matters of public, 
largely legal, and private business. Many of them are letters 
addressed by the king to local officials, giving particulars of 
disputes or complaints and prescribing the action to be taken. 
There are numerous lists of j)®^sonal names with items 
indicated against each. The private or semi-private com- 
munications are in a strain of elaborate courtesy. How this 
material came to exist in one place has been explained by 
Sir A. Stein {Ancient Khotan, pp. 318 seq.), who has also 
furnished (pp. 363 seq.) a rather full and very useful and 
interesting statement of what it conveys. 

A systematic review of this first part of a large imdertaking 
would be premature. What the editors here present is the 
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outcome of a work of decipkerment. It is needless to dwell 
upon tke difficulty of the task. A mere glance at the plates 
will reveal to those who have not already drawn the lesson 
from the specimens reproduced in Ancient Khotan what 
perseverance and finesse was required for dealing with these 
cursive developments of the Kharosthi script, even where 
time has spared the freshness of the writing. Very many new 
marks and combinations of signs have had to be evaluated, 
and the delicacy of the task is illustrated by cases where the 
three editors have not been able to give a consentaneous 
reading. The great irregularity of the spelling must be 
reckoned as one of the chief difficulties which have had to be 
overcome. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of decipherment 
has been crowned with success. Any future discussion must 
turn upon the values to be assigned to a very few signs or 
combinations, or upon their phonetic history. We may not 
know how the official title cojhbo or the personal name Lpipe 
were pronounced, or in what language they originated ; but, 
qua readings, they and their numerous analogues may be 
regarded as in general definitive. 

The resultant texts are, as a whole, much more legible 
than might be expected in the case of a Prakrit mixed with 
foreign terms and employed as a language not of literature, 
but of affairs. Helped by the similarities between many of 
the documents, we are often in a position to make out the sense 
with moderate completeness. 

There is some inconvenience in the separate issue of the 
texts without introduction, translations, or notes. No doubt 
the work of interpretation is in principle already done ; and in 
general scholars would waste their time by proffering at this 
stage suggestions and comments which probably stand 
already anticipated or refuted in the editors’ MSS. It is to 
be hoped that a rapid progress in the publication will put 
them in a position to lend a hand. At present we depend upon 
the information contained in Professor Rapson’s com- 
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muiiication to the Orientalist Congress at Algiers in 1905, and 
some short articles by M. Senart and M. Boyer. On matters 
of grammar and dialect we look forward to very considerable 
enlightenment. 

I may refer to just one or two details which may be regarded 
as puhlici juris. The reader will be surprised to find our old 
friend, the title yabgu, the yau-a^ yamga, Zaov of the Kushana 
coins, frequently occurring as, apparently, a proper name, 
in lists with other proj)er names ; and perhaps he will also be 
surprised to find that it is never, it seems, spelt jabgu. It 
is a good many years since it was pointed out that the Greek 
spelling with a together with other circumstances, pointed 
to a value of y similar to that of the French j (JRAS. 1906, 
p. 205). The examples are older than these documents. In 
the documents the uncompounded y seems to be generally 
preserved and distinguished from they ; so that in words like 
ray a (for raja) we must recognize a real weakening of the 
j rather than a strengthening of the y. Accordingly^ it would 
appear that the dialect of the documents was exempt from 
the change oiytoz or z, and, further, that in the word ydbgUy 
for which I should be more prepared to find a Scythic ’’ 
than a Turk or Chinese etymon, the original initial sound was 
a y. As a proper name, the word may have enjoyed a 
popularity with parents (cf. Prince ^^Rex’’, etc.), or may 
point to family connexion with a real yahgu. 

A feature which we miss in the documents is the ys { 
of the Saka inscriptions and the Khotani language (Fsawioi-iita, 
ysnaura, etc.), which was first clearly treated by Professor 
Liiders in his article on the Sakas. Herewith we may associate 
the paucity, to say the least, of clearly Iranian words. It 
looks as if the language of the people under the Prakrit-using 
government was something other than Iranian or than the 
later IChotani ; and the titles, such as cojhho, sothaonga, 
do not seem at first sight such as to modify this impression.^ 

^ The obvious suggestion of a connexion with Tibetan presents 
chronological difficulties, as Sir A. Stein makes clear. But certain 
linguistic points suggest that the qualification “Western” added to 
Tibetan may offer a possibility. 
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The possibilit 7 that some of the s’s, e.g. in asgara, were 
pronounced as z's does not here come into question. 

We may take note of the frequent use of the verb jparihuj, 
in the sense of '' hesitate ’’ or '' delay It is obviously the 
equivalent of the palihudh of the A^oka edicts and the Pali 
texts. The manner of dating is of some interest in other 
connexions. In the full form we commence with the (clearly 
regnal) year ; then comes the name of the king, with titles, 
in the genitive case, and then the month and day. This is 
the form employed in the Taxila inscription of the Satrap 
Patika, and we may say that it is a natural one. As an 
example, we may quote document 345 : — 

Samvatsare 4 41 mahanuava maharaya jifugJia vamana 
devafutrasa mase 3 divase 4 1. 

“ In the year 9 (in the reign) of the great-soul ed great- 
king Jitugha Vasmana, the Devaputra, in month 3, on day 5.” 

The kings most often mentioned, namely Vasmana (years 
3, 7, 8, 9, 10), Mayiri or Mairi or Mahiriya (years 4, 7, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28), Arnguva or Amgonka or 
Amkvaga (identical ? : years 5, 28, 30), Tajaka (year 3), 
usually have prefixed to their names some form of the word 
Jitugha (Citughi, etc.), which, being attended with an already 
sufficient number of honorifics and titles {devaputra^ etc.), 
will probably be a dynastic or family name. We shall then 
note that the nomenclature follows the same system as in the 
case of the Vijaya or Wizya kings of Khotan, and shall await 
further enlightenment. The feminine names (in -c, -oae, etc.) 
wiU be helpful in regard to the language. 

The word hhahhorni, if I rightly understand it to be an 
equivalent of a hasurdm, has also an interesting form. 

The name Kusana, common in these records, is one to 
which in a mere review prudence bids us give a wide berth. 
Nevertheless, we may refer to the fact that it sometimes 
appears (e.g. in No. 117) in the form kurmna. The Greek 
coins also, we as know, sometimes have a P, which is read 
with the value of sh and sometimes PC {Xopav, Kopavo, etc.). 
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The Indian alone is content with the « {sJi) ; and this invites 
reflection. The Indian as a cerebral sound, will have had 
sufficient of an r-nature to meet the occasion without 
adventitious aid. We would therefore suggest that the native 
sound represented by the combinations rs and PG was in 
reality a strongly cerebralized sh (sometimes z), such as 
exists, I understand, in Chinese. 

The little verse in No. 103, with its single and double circles 
(marking ends of half- verse and whole verse ?), will exercise 
the ingenuity of those who delight in such things. 

Heartily congratulating the joint authors upon their very 
important achievement, we eagerly await the continuance 
of their publication. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Lokesvara-satakam, o0 Cent Strophes en l'honneur nu 
Seigneur du Monde, par Vajradatta. Edit6 et 
traduit par Suzanne Karpeles. Extrait du Journal 
Asiatique (Novembre-Dteembre, 1919). Paris, 1919. 

In editing the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of this celebrated 
encomium of the Bodhisattva Loke^vara or Avalokite^vara, 
perhaps still more in translating it, Mdlle. Karpeles has given 
undeniable proof of courage. The task would have tried the 
mettle of the most experienced scholars. Composed in the 
elaborate Cauda style of hdvya, and preserved in Nepalese 
MSS. exhibiting all their eccentricities of reading and spelling, 
its textual decipherment demands both a rare acumen and 
a thorough familiarity with Indian poetic usage. Even with 
a perfect text, a third and a fourth attentive perusal may be 
required for the exact determination of the sense. The 
Tibetan, which, as usual, supplies a valuable control of the 
readings, presents its own textual and metrical difficulties ; 
as regards the construction and meaning, its syntactical 
weakness renders it, in works of this character, far more 
problematic than the original. It is on the principle of give 
and take that the two sources can be brought into one account. 

JEAS. APRIL 1921 . 19 
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Mdlle. Karpeles is to be congratulated upon tbe success which 
has rewarded her endeavours. It is seldom that a false reading 
has been chosen, and the translation, while free and readable, 
does full justice to the conceptions of the writer and points 
his allusions in detail. It need not be said that a Sanskrit 
poet of the ninth century — ^for this is Vajradatta’s epoch — 
is exacting in his requirements. 

Each of the verses, in Sragdhanl metre, is in the form of an 
dsirvdda or blessing. The description of the Bodhisattva 
commences, according to the rule regarding divine beings, 
with his feet, or, rather, in this case, with the light of his 
toe-nails. The toe-nails themselves emerge for a moment in 
verses 16 and 18, and in verse 26 the feet come into play, to 
accornpany us as far as verse 46. Then, more dispersedly, 
we treat of the lotus in Lokesvara’s hand, his Amitabha- 
bearing crest, his compassion, his name, his qualities, his 
worship, love of him, meditation upon him, his praise, his 
kindness, his grace, the remembrance of him, his action, his 
universality, his titles, his constancy, his protection, teaching, 
and so on, as far as verse 83. Then we come to his hand with 
its lotus, his arm, his dress, his face, his tresses. It is not 
easy through this thorny track to maintain the freshness of 
our receptivity; but we acknowledge the thrill which the 
author has reserved for verse 97, where we meet the Great 
Being’s eye. Or rather, we meet it not, since with a 
momentary quiver of apprehensive compassion it is turned 
upon his too terrific ally, Hayagriva ! From the latter we pass 
to Bhrkuti-Tara, saving goddess, and we end with an 
obscurely worded expression (v. 100) of the truth that only 
the words of Sugata are adequate to the description of the 
whole assemblage of great qualities. Putting the poem side 
by side with the famous Ajanta picture of Avalokitesvara, 
if it is indeed he, we can to some extent realize what it may 
have meant to the poet and his hearers. 

We may spare ourselves the ungrateful task of detailing the 
small and rare defects in the texts and the translations. In 
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a few cases Mdlle. Karpeles miglit look again at the metre 
(e.g. 13a, 19c, 20a) or the Tibetan spelling (e.g. 20c, 21). In 
5 inhara should mean frost in 22 svarhhuvdm 
gods ”, and in 59 Guru and Akhandala would be synonyms 
of Brhaspati and Indra. Verse 24 seems to give us an example 
of the preposition ^arc compounded; and as regards verse 100 
we might take counsel with the authorities on Indian music. 

P, W. Thomas. 


Life and Adventures of Emin Joseph Emin, 1726-1809, 
written by himself. Second edition. Edited by his 
great-great-granddaughter, Amy Apoar. 4to ; pp. xxxii, 
532. Calcutta, 1918. 

Miss Apcar, the well-known editor of Armenian Melodies, 
has performed a true work of piety, in the old Roman sense, 
in producing this magnificent edition of the autobiography of 
her remarkable ancestor, which first appeared in 1792. The 
original narrative was written by Joseph Emin in English, 
and corrected by Sir William Jones, from whom is printed a 
characteristic letter (pp. xix-xx) dated Gardens, August 10, 
1788 ”. In Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of Sir William 
Jones there is a brief abstract of the really wonderful career 
of this notable Armenian. '' In Emin we see the same man 
who was [in England, Europe, and Armenia] a sailor, a porter, 
a menial servant, and subsisting by charity — the companion 
of nobles and patronized by princes and monarchs, ever 
preserving in his deepest distresses a sense of honour, a spirit 
of integrity, a reliance upon Providence, and a firm 
adherence to the principles of Christianity in which he had 
been educated.” Emin’s own view of the story he had to tell 
is contained in a letter he wrote in 1788 : In twenty years 
more when I and all my good friends who know my accounts 
to be true, shall be dead and gone, I shall be looked upon as 
a mere romancer.” And so the story remained until 
Miss Apcar came across the Letters of Elizabeth Montagu, 
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and was tlius put in possession of the first link in the chain 
of evidence which thenceforward began to unfold itself ’’ — 
another instance of a traveller’s tale, on sufficient evidence 
being unearthed, being found to be true. 

The story is written in a mixture of the long-winded 
fashion of the* day and Oriental imagery and idealism, but •to 
my mind it is most fascinating. In the second \mlume of 
Hickey’s Diary we find a reflex of Anglo-Indian and English 
life, manners, and ideals at much the same period ; but here 
we have the life both of the lower and upper classes of English 
men and women in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
shown us at first hand, even though the eyes that saw it were 
those of an Oriental. I commend the narrative to anyone- 
who desires to realize how our forefathers lived and thought 
both in England and India at that period. 

Emin was born at Hamadan in Persia in 1726, in the days 
of Nadir Shah, and his adventurous life began very early 
in his native land. In 1744 he joined his father in Calcutta, 
whither he had previously gone, and in 1751 he ran away to 
England as a declchaud on the Walpole, the “ last boat of the 
season ”, and arrived at Woolwich in September. His great 
object was military knowledge to be used “ to rescue his 
countrymen from the yoke of Turks and Persians”. How he 
gained his object and used his knowledge is told in this book, 
which reads in many places like an historical novel. His early 
life in England was a struggle for existence, at one time on 
three-halfpence a day, '' without money, without Friend, or 
any Body but Lord in heaven,” and then as a porter on £8 
a year. However, an accidental introduction, obtained in 
a fashion that is real romance, to the Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1755, changed everything for him, and thenceforward 
there is hardly anyone of note, up to the highest in the land, 
whom he* did not know. He became a diligent military 
student, was introduced to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
joined in the expedition against St. Malo in 1758. 

Every kind of name in England and Euroj)e is crowded 
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into these pages as personally known to him: Sir John 
Evel 3 m, Edmund Burke, Mrs. Montagu, Lord Albemarle, 
Lady Sophia Egerton, Lord Cathcart, William Pitt, Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir Joseph Yorke, Frederick of Prussia, Dr. Davis, 
Dr. Mousey, Dr. Patrick Eussell, Charles Evelyn, Lady 
Yarmouth, Lord Huntingdon, Count Vorontsov, Lord 
Buckingham, the Prince of Wales (George IV), and so on, 
showing the letters to and from Emin to be valuable 
historically. 

As early as 1758 he commenced, by a letter sent through 
Basra, his life’s work — the saving of his country and the 
support of the claim of the Bagratid Heraclius, Prince of 
Georgia, a claimant unfortmiately of not much worth. In the 
course of this quest he visited The Hague, Leghorn, 
Alexandretta, and Aleppo, with wonderful adventures and 
failure to reach his object (1758-61). He started again via 
St. Petersburg, and found his way to Heraclius via Astrakhan, 
and then commenced life as a military leader in the Near East 
with a story once more like a novel, ending with the 
ingratitude of the graceless Heraclius. 

It was now 1768, and Emin had found his way to Baghdad 
and Basra and finally reached Calcutta pnce more in 1770, 
a recognized military commander and friend of the great 
Indian men of the day. Cartier made him “ risaldar of the 
first brigade of Turkswars [? Turk suwdrs] Here he met 
with doubts as to his story, which were set at rest by a letter 
from the now Duke of Northumberland. He served with the 
Corps at Dinapore and Shahabad for a while, but resigned 
because, as a foreigner, be could not serve in the British Army, 
and obtained Warren Hastings’ leave to try once more in 
Armenia (1776). But after adventures enough to satisfy 
anyone he never got beyond Julfa, and by 1785 was back in 
Calcutta, where he was posted as an ensign to a company of 
European Invalids by General Sloper, and having thus 
attained one great ambition, viz. to be a British officer, he 
wrote his narrative. He lived on till 1809. An astonishing 
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life, well worth recording and well worth reading, and of 
value historically. 

E. C. T. 


The Nagari-pracartni Patrika 

irf^T). Benares, 1920. 

The attention of members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society may 
be drawn to the new issue of the Nagari-pracarini Patrika, the 
official journal of the Benares Nagarl-pracarini Sabha. The 
first number of the Patrika appeared in the year 1897, and, 
under one or two changes of form, has steadily adhered to its 
aim of throwing light on the ancient and mediaeval literature 
of Northern India. Now and then its pages have contained 
articles of rare excellence on the greater Hindi writers, but its 
contents were not unfrequently somewhat mixed, so that 
occasionally we found popular articles on sanitation or 
medicine (excellent in their way) cheek by jowl with others of 
a learned character. The Sabha has now decided to issue 
a new series of the Patrika of a more purely scientific nature, 
and the first two numbers mark a considerable advance in its 
activities. They inaugurate what we may hope will long con- 
tinue to be a journal worthy of an Indian learned society. 

The first number of this new series (Vaisakha, Sam. 1977 = 
April-May, a.d. 1920) contains amongst other interesting 
articles an important account of the foundation of the 
Biingarpur State in Eajputana, from the pen of that well- 
known scholar Pandit Gaurlsankar Hiracand Ojha, and a 
discussion by Pandit Candradhara i^arma Guleri on the much 
disputed question of the so-called Patna statues, which the 
author, like most Indian scholars, believes to be repre- 
sentations of two kings of the Sisunaka family. It is illustrated 
by excellent photographs of the statues and of the inscriptions 
on them. The same author also gives interesting shorter 
articles on devakulas^ in connexion with Bana’s reference to 
Bhasa in the Harsa-carita and the latter poet’s Pratima- 
nataka, and on the inscription on the Garudadhvaja at 
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Besnagar, the language of which was, he maintains, a mongrel 
Pralcrit written by a Persian, and comparable to what we call 

Babu-English That veteran historian of Rajpiitana, 
Munshi Deviprasada, contributes a most important list of 
janmafatrikds of 214 celebrated Indians, mostly Rajputs, 
all with dates, the earliest having been written in the Samba€ 
year 1472 (a.I). 1415). Pinally, Babii 6yama-sundara Dasa, 
who has been intimately connected with the Sabha since its 
foundation, and was for many years its honorary secretary, 
contributes a description of an old, and hitherto unknown, 
recension of the V inaya-patrilcd of Tulasi-dasa, which difiers 
materially from that now current. This is more than a 
question of mere textual criticism, for no work reveals more 
intimately the attitude of the great prophet of Northern 
India to the Deity than this wonderful collection of heart- 
born prayers. 

The second number (Sravana, 1977 = July-August, 1920) 
contains an equally interesting and valuable series of articles, 
and the Sabha is to be congratulated on the inception of a 
really serious journal, edited on lines that will commend 
themselves to Western science. It is all written in Hindi. 
The Sabha is an Indian society, and addresses its readers in 
an Indian language. The articles are not mere rechaufids 
of the opinions or discoveries of European savants, but are 
based on independent research, and therefore, whether we 
agree with the results arrived at or not, are to be received with 
the warmest welcome in the West. 

G. A. G. 


Two Kurdish Grammars 

I. — Elementary Kurmanji Grammar. By Major E. B. 
Soane, C.B.E., Political Department. pp. 197. 
Baghdad : Government Press, 1919. 

The author of To Kurdistan and Mesopotamia in Disguise 
and of Grammar of the Kurmanji ^ or Kurdish Language^ 
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has by this new publication considerably increased our 
knowledge of one of the most unknown Aryan languages of 
the world. The dialect treated is that spoken in the Southern 
districts of Kurdistan, chiefly in Sulaimaniyah Mutasarriflik. 
Chanykow in his Vermittelung in Sail'd Bulak (1856), Chodzko 
in his “Etudes philologiques” {Journ, Asiat., ser. v, t. ix, 1867), 
De Morgan in his “ Mission scientifique en Perse ’’ (t. v, 1904), 
and others, had already drawn our attention to the peculiarities 
of this Kurdish dialect, but here we have for the first time a 
comprehensive and clear survey of all its ramifications. 
The aim of the work is, according to the author, more modest, 
“ This sketch is intended primarily for the use of officers and 
others whose duties lead them to the Southern districts of 
Kurdistan,” but I am sure the work will satisfy all the 
requirements of a modern philologist anxious to acquire a 
good working knowledge of Kurdish. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts : pp. 1-86 
contain an outline of grammar, and pp. 87-197 are filled with 
a good and useful vocabulary. The order of the grammar is 
modern in its conception, and contains, besides the phonetical 
and morphological rules of the language, exercises from 
Kurdish into English and vice versa, preceded by a “ word 
list 

It is regrettable that one should feel bound to warn the 
reader against the misprints found in the book. The author 
writes in this connexion in a letter to the editor of this 
Journal : “I unfortunately had no opportunity of correcting 
the proofs, hence a number of inconsistencies and some 
typographical errors.” Generally speaking, however, such 
errors extend only to verbal inaccuracies which any 
intelligent reader is able to detect and correct, and cannot, 
therefore, impair the undoubted usefulness of the book. 

I shall take the liberty of making two remarks which I 
wish to present to the author’s consideration. On p. 4 
llama is given as a Kurdish name for Muhammad, I believe 
that in Kurdish Hama stands for Hamad, Alvmo for Ahmad, 
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and Mulio or Memo for Muhammad. On pp. 26-7 I think 
that hayya means simply there and that it is hardly 
correct to say that the sentence Hasan hdok i min hayya 
lays stress on the fact that Hasan and not another is my 
father. I did not know that such an anomaly was found in 
any Kurdish dialect. 

What is more precious for a philologist is the second part 
of the book, or the vocabulary. I wish the author had here 
restricted himself to concrete terms and given more space 
to their different shades of meaning. After all, the abstract 
words are mostly expressed in Kurdish either by Arabic or 
by Persian vocables. For instance, it is somewhat useless to 
know what is the Kurdish equivalent of “heterogeneous’’ 
or importation ”, because notions such as these cannot be 
adequately expressed in a half-primitive language, and we 
would have been more grateful to have fuller information of 
how e.g. the word werd% which in the last analysis means 
“ desert, desolate, ruined ”, has come to translate the 
English word “ homeless ”, which I would have rendered by 
hcd-mal, hai-khdna. It is this extension of the limits of the 
vocabulary beyond what Kurdish can really express that has 
possibly caused the author to omit words which by all 
standards should have figured in a Kurdish dictionary. In 
this category may be counted the verb “to kill” and the 
substantive “louse”, etc. • ^ 

We must quickly put a stop to the enumeration of these 
slight imperfections found, in a lesser or greater degree, in 
any other book, and heartily thank Major Soane for his 
successful attempt to lay before us, in such a precise and 
accurate "way, the rudiments of a language which deserves to 
be better studied by Orientalists. Special thanks are also 
due to the Government Department (presumably the India 
Office) responsible for the appearance of such books, which 
greatly enlarge our angle of vision in our philological and 
historical studies of the peoples of the Middle Bast. 
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II. — Assyrian, Kurdish, and Yezidis. Indexed Grammar 
and Vocabulary, with a few grammatical notes. By 
Agha Petros Ellow. pp. 87. Baghdad : Government 
Press, 1920. 

This work difiers from the preceding one by its method, 
by its size, and by the dialect of Kurdish treated in it. Its 
Kurdish is that spoken by all Yezidis and Kurds between 
the Black Sea, Lake Urmia, and Mosul. It deals also with 
another language, the vulgar Syriac, totally different in 
structure and genius from Kurdish ; further^ this vulgar 
Syriac section embraces only the dialect used by the Eastern 
Christians who inhabit the Hekkari region of Kurdistan. 
The book is, therefore, bilingual, and written in a very concise 
form. All the grammatical part of it has only taken four 
short pages, but it contains paradigms for the conjugation of 
verbs. 

It is unfortunate that the author should have made use of 
the word Assyrian instead of Syriac or Aramaic. I am aware 
of the fact that in the sphere of nationality these Eastern 
Syrians call themselves Assyrians (a word sanctioned by 
Dr. Wigram, their well-loiown missionary), but in the sphere 
of philology the language they speak is vulgar Syriac, and to 
avoid confusion this last word should have been used. 

In the matter with which it deals this little book is accurate, 
but on p. 10 the Kurdish word goshtay paie^ meaning^ 
mutton is given as translating beef and the word 
goshtay gayie^ meaning “ beef ”, erroneously translates 
mutton ”, while the Syriac translation of the two is correct. 

I take here the opportunity of drawing the attention of 
philologists to the fact that Kurdish has preserved some 
ancient Aryan roots disseminated in various languages of 
Europe in a clearer form than any other Eastern dialect. 
The following words may serve as examples : — 

Biiche (German), huh. In Kurdish the word signifies young 
tree, copse, thick plantation ”, as in another German 
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word busche, with which we may compare English 
bush, A.S. bysc, and Scandinavian busk. 

Chicken, chucka. The Kurdish root is nearer to English than 
that of Scandinavian, Dutch, German, and A.S. 
dialects, in which ch appears as k. Still more remote 
is Persian jujah. Cf. vulgar Syriac chuka, possibly 
from Kurdish. 

Dale, dali. The word is also used by some Syriac-speaking 
Christians under the form of dola. Found* in 
Scandinavian, but not represented in Greek and 
Latin. Greek doXo? vault ’’ is somewhat far- 
fetched, and Persian darrah, “ valley/’ is equally 
remote. 

Dart, darid, jarld. The first Kurdish word is nearer to French 
dard, and the second seems to have been influenced 
by Arabic-Persian jarld. Cognate with A.S. dara^ 
and O.H.G. tart, etc. We may also compare the 
Eastern Turkish verb tart-msk, to dart,” equivalent 
to Kurdish darid avaitin, to throw a dart.” 

Drop, dlop, dropa, from the verb dfop-andin. Cf. vulgar 
Syriac daldpa. Other comparisons in Skeat. 

Due (French), in the sense of horned owl, tok. The same word 
is found in Sanskrit. This comparison has happily 
weakened Littr6’s opinion that the origin of the 
French due is connected with the functions of 
a duke, 

epLov, heri. The Kurdish word refers to wool and long fur 
of animals. In Pushtu varai. See further Pictet’s 
Les Origines indo-europ. ii, 23. 

Doveo (Latin), mh-va. The Kurdish verb means “ to torrefy 

Cf. Greek (l)d)^co. Concerning this word see Pott, 
Etijmol. Forseh. ii, 2, 256. In speaking of corn 
Kurdish vah-in or vaw-va means “ to shell ”, to boll 

Hallen (German), kallin. The Kurdish verb is exactly used 
in the sense of to bleat ” (sheep). The interchange 
of h and k in Aryan languages is well-lmown. 
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Horn (A.S.), hori. The Kurdish word means exactly mud, 
moist earth Cf. O.H.G. horaw, 

Isen (A.S.), asin. The Kurdish word, which is similar to 
Pahlawi asin, means exactly '' iron and is nearer to 
German eisen than to modern English iron. M.H.G. 
isern has both sounds. Zend ayanh is somewhat 
remote, but Persian dlian is nearer. 

Melken (German), milien, mitten. The Kurdish verb means 
exactly “ to suck Cf. Greek afji.e\>ya> and 
Lithuanian melzu. The interchange of h, t, z is very 
common. Cognate with Latin mulgere, but Skt. 
merj, '' to wipe,” is remote in meaning. See Skeat 
under “ milk ” for further details. 

Nullah^ nudla. In vulgar Syriac nulidla, and in Hindustani 
ndla. The Aramaic nalda, stream, rivulet, dale,” 
seems also to be cognate with it. 

pepef. The Kurdish word primarily means crop 
of birds ”, and by extension every protuberant thing. 
Cf. Latin popula and popilla and Bavarian pampfen. 
Cf, also English pimple, about which see Skeat and 
Murray. 

Scliahen (German), We may also compare Latin 

scabo, Swedish shafva, Dutch schaven, Danish scave, 
Gothic scavan, all in the sense of to scrape ”. To 
it are also related Middle English scliaven and A.S. 
sceafan, ‘‘ to shave.” 

Sting (Swedish), in the sense of gad-fly, breeze, stang. The 
Kurdish word means “ wasp ”, and the comparison 
is obvious. The “ stinging ” wasp may even have a 
certain relation to the English verb sting and its 
Teutonic equivalents. 

Thweran (A.S.), twiran, tiran, '' to coagulate, to churn ” 
(milk). We may compare also O.H.G. dweran and 
English twirl. The Anglo-Saxon verb has even given 
birth to tJiwirel, '' a whisk to whip milk,” not repre- 
sented in Kurdish. On the other hand, Kurdish has 
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preserved the adjective tw%Y or tlr^ ''thick, coagulated/" 
with which we may compare French dur, etc. 

Tiwr (Danish), tior, tivor-k. The Kurdish word generally 
• means " wild turtle-dove ”, while the Danish means 
" wood-grouse ”, but the comparison between the 
two is obvious. 

Tun (A.S.), dun, duna, " pasture, dry hay, straw.” We may 
compare Geriiiaii zaun and Keltic dun. All seem to 
be related to Aramaic tehn, tewn and Arabic tibn, 
" dry hay, straw.” 

Vaggs (Gothic), bangah, vangah. The Kurdish word means 
the rising ground near the bed of a river The 
reduplication of g in Gothic is a sign of the dis- 
appearance of a letter ; from Kurdish we learn that 
this letter was n, 

Woold, 6iK-nan. Dutch woelen, German wuhlen, and A.S. 
wilian, “ to twist,” are even nearer to the Kurdish 
root bilin, " to twist.’" Curiously enough, the word is 
missing in Skeat. The final ^Z in the English verb is, 
of course, excrescent, 

A. Mingana, 


Eecent Arabic Literature 

kXfii Ut! I I i J 4 J j^^l) 1 , II, 1 . Beyrout : 

Imprimerie Cath clique. 1919. 

In this book Pere Cheikho continues his researches into the 
pre-Islamic Christianity of Arabia, with the learning and 
accuracy which characterize the work of the Jesuit College 
of Beyrut. The present fasciculus contains collections of 
passages which deal with the art of writing, with the forms 
of proper names, with Christian institutions, and with 
allusions to the content of the Christian Scriptures. The 
passages are in the main verses attributed to pre-Islamic 
poets, but the author also utilizes proverbs which claim 
antiquity and statements by Arabic authors of Islamic 
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times. There is no doubt about the utility of his collections, 
though it may be fancied that European critics will want to 
submit them to that process of sifting whence their function 
derives its name. How much this process will leave cannot be 
guessed a priori ; but certainly some matter will be rejected 
as irrelevant. Thus Hassan b. Thabit is quoted for the 
Angel Gabriel ; surely the source of his knowledge was the 
Prophet Mohammed, whose court-poet he was. In the case 
of many of the verses cited the evidence of genuineness would 
seem to be slight. However, Pere Cheildio’s merit in bringing 
together and lucidly arranging all this matter will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

.Volumes XI-XIV. Cairo: 

Government Press. 1917-18. 

This masterjpiece of Arabic typography, of which the earlier 
volumes have been noticed in this Journal, has now reached 
completion ; at least, as far as the text is concerned, for it 
may be hoped that the editors will not fail to supply the much- 
needed index. The matter contained in the last four volumes 
is chiefly rules for and specimens of official correspondence and 
other documents, but the author casually preserves a vast 
quantity of historical, geographical, and other information 
which is of great interest. Vol. xiii seems to be specially rich 
in historical matter, containing among other things a history 
of the enactments against the dkimmis (Jews and Christians) 
in Islamic states and various truces drawn up in Crusading 
times ; Qalqashandi, unlike many writers on diplomacy, 
takes the trouble to give date and place of most of the models 
which he preserves. Owing to the excellence of the editing 
it is fairly easy to find what is wanted in these fourteen 
volumes, but careful indices would form a valuable addition 
to the work. Anything like an analysis of the contents — of 
which some of the most important were excerpted by Wiisten- 
feld in his Geographie und Verwaltung des Aegypten — ^would 
far exceed the limits of a short notice 
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Moslem Sects and Schisms. By 'Abd al-Qahir Ibn Tahir 
al-Baghdadi ; translated from the Arabic by Kate 
Chambers Seelye, Ph.D. Part 1. New York : Columbia 
University Press. 1920. 

The work al-Farq hain al-Firaq, whose author died 
A.D. 1037, has been before the world in its Arabic original 
since 1910, when it was edited by an Egyptian scholar, 
Mohammed Badr. The Arabic edition has many merits, but 
not a few misprints, some of which have been corrected by 
European reviewers. Few Arabic works more certainly 
deserve translation, and it is clear that Dr. Seelye has gone 
through the courses of study which are requisite for such a 
task, and has executed it with great ability. In her introduc- 
tion she has furnished the information which we should expect 
to find there, and has in addition provided a brief biblio- 
graphy of works dealing with the subject. In the latter 
we miss the Persian treatise Kitdb Bay an al-Adydn, printed 
in the first volume of Schefer’s Ghrestomathie Per sane, which 
furnished M. Huart with the true name of the author of the 
Livre de la Creation et de VHistoire published by him, which 
might perhaps be regarded as belonging to this literature, and 
the brief notice of the Sects in the Ghunyah of ^Abd al-Qadir 
Gilani (Cairo, 1288, i, pp. 73-84). To these we must now add 
the notice in the work of Qalqashandi, xiii, 222-51, which is 
mainly concerned with the oaths taken by the various sects. 
The matter which Dr. Seelye has had to render is often highly 
technical, but she appears well able to cope with such 
difficulties. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Le Poemb Sum^rien du Paradis, du Deluge, et de la 
Chute de l’homme. By S. Langdon. Leroux, Paris ; 
Luzac & Co., London. 1919. 

The French edition of Professor Langdon’s work on the 
remarkable Sumerian text from Nippur which he first brought 
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to light is practically a new book. He lias taken advantage 
of the discussion and controversies excited by his work to 
revise it throughout and to incorporate into it a large amount 
of new material. Fresh light on the subject has been thrown 
by the texts from Assur published in Germany, as well as by 
other texts that have been found among the tablets from 
Nippur in the University Museum of Philadelphia. 

When Professor Langdon discovered the text the name of 
the hero Uttu, or Tagtug as he read it j^^ovisionally, was 
unknown. Since then Uttu has become a familiar figure to 
Assyriologists as the reputed originator of the various arts 
and crafts of the ancient world and the father of civilization. 
The fact exemplifies how little we still know about the beliefs 
and traditions of early Babylonia, and how dangerous, there- 
fore, it is to argue in regard to them from negative knowledge. 

As a Sumerian scholar Professor Langdon has very few 
rivals, and his translations of Sumerian texts may con- 
sequently be regarded as authoritative. But it must be 
remembered that our knowledge of Sumerian is still to a large 
extent in the tentative stage, and that where there is no 
Semitic translation to guide us our rendering of a Sumerian 
word or phrase often admits of more than one interpretation. 
Hence there is always room for revision, and with the increase 
of materials the first pioneering work can always be improved. 

The translation of the texts occupies the second half of the 
Professor’s volume. A very valuable introduction fills the 
first 156 j)ages. It is by far the best and most brilliant work 
on the Babylonian conception of the Creation that has yet 
been written, and it contains a large amount of new and 
interesting matter. The author has spared no pains to bring 
it up to date and has arranged his materials in a masterly 
fashion. 

* I believe he is right in holding that the Poem contains an 
account, not only of the Creation, but also of Paradise, and 
that this latter forms, as , it were, the background of the 
Biblical story of the Garden of Eden. Like Professor Langdon 
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also, I believe that Dilmun, the Sumerian Paradise, was 
situated on the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, and is not 
to be identified with the island of Bahrein, as supposed by 
Eawlinson and Meissner. That the small islands near the 
coast were included in Dilmun was natural ; hence Sargon 
speaks of its king Uperi as seeking refuge in the middle of 
the sea But since copper is stated to have come from 
Dilmun it cannot be Bahrein, unless we assume that it was 
merely a depot to which the copper was brought from else- 
where. Some years ago I suggested that Uperi is the Biblical 
Ophir, Sargon having confounded the name of the capital with 
that of the king. 

A very interesting text relating to the Creation is a 
bilingual (Sumerian and Semitic) poem found at Assur, of 
which Professor Langdon gives a translation. Here man is 
stated to have been formed from the blood of two Artisan 
deities who were put to death for the purpose on the Uzuma, 
which binds together the sky and the earth. Here, as else- 
where, the blood is the equivalent of life, and man is created in 
order to carry on the services of the gods. Mankind is further 
divided into the two classes of the artisan {ummanu) and the 
nomad {nulm ) ; it is the Biblical antithesis of Cain and Abel, 
and reflects the social conditions of Babylonia with its settled 
artisan and agricultural population on the one side and the 
nomad Beduin with his herds on the other. To the Sumerian 
the creation of man meant the creation of civilized man. 

Many pages are devoted to pointing out the differences and 
contrasts in the cosmological theories of Eridu and Nippur. 
Eridu and Nippur represented the two chief theological 
schools of Sumerian Babylonia, and it was the amalgamation 
of their doctrines which resulted in the theology and theosophy 
of Semitic Babylonia. But originally these doctrines differed 
fundamentally, as I first tried to show many years ago in my 
Hibbert Lectures. To the Sumerians of the South and the 
North the creation and fall of man, the origin of evil and the 
introduction of death into the world, had in primitive times 

JRAS. APRIL 1921. 20 
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presented themselves under wholly different aspects- Long 
centuries were required before Babylonia became possessed of 
a common theology. Professor Langdon notes in this con- 
nexion that the legend of Adapa, or rather Adamu, which 
embodied the beliefs of Eridu, has undergone a Canaanitish 
revision in the form of it which is preserved among the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. The serpent also seems to have 
belonged to the traditions of Eridu, and Professor Langdon 
observes that the Hebrews appear to have preserved no 
memory of the time when Eve was a goddess under a serpent 
form. This, however, certainly was not the case in the later 
Hebraism with its stories of Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 
Indeed, that Khavvah was a serpent-goddess rests upon the 
very doubtful identification of the name with the Arabic Jiayya ; 
we now know that Babylonian m3r5hology admitted a serpent 
of evil as well as serpent divinities, and a tablet, unfortunately 
much mutilated, has been discovered at Boghaz Keui which 
contains a Hittite text describing how the evil serpent 
lUuyankas was overcome and slain. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Short Notices of some Recent Publications on 
Chinese Subjects 

MiMOIRES^ CONCERNANT l’AsIE ORIENTALS. VoL III. 

14 X 11. 220 pp., 15 plates. Paris : Leroux, 1919. 

The greater part (173 pages) is taken up with an important 
article entitled Le Jet des Dragons, by the late Professor E. 
Chavannes. It deals with the Taoistic rite, practised in 
China from the seventh to the fourteenth century, of throwing 
into caves, ravines,' or springs prayers for longevity and other 
boons inscribed on plates of metal or stone. The rest of the 
volume is filled with Les Representations de Jdtaha dans 
VArt Bouddhique, by M. Eoucher, accompanied with a number 
of excellent illustrations. 
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Fetes et Chansons Anciennes de la Chine, Par Marcel 
Granet. 10 X 6|. 301 pp., 1 plate, Paris : Leroux, 

1919. 

The enterprising author of this fascinating work has indeed 
succeeded in making live many of the dry bones of Chinese 
classical poetry. Kefusing to be trammelled by the traditional 
interpretations of native commentators and their Western 
followers, he endows songs of the Shih Gliing with unsuspected 
human interest. No student of the literature, religion, or 
social life of ancient China can ahord to miss reading it. 

The Prix Stanislas Julien has been awarded to M. Granet 
for this book. 

La Polygynie Sororale et le Sororat bans la Chine 
Feodale. Etude sur les formes anciennes de la polygamie 
chinoise. Par Marcel Granet. 10 x 6|. 93 pp. Paris : 
Leroux, 1920. 

Under the term “ sororate ” coined by Sir James Fraser, 
who studied the subject in Totemism and Exogamy^ the author 
writes about marriage customs in ancient China. He finds 
allusions in classical books to the right, and even the duty, of 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister, and also to the 
institution of polygamy with sisters. An interesting and 
original thesis, though probably its conclusions will not all 
meet with general acceptance. 

Von Chinas Gottern. Eeisen in China. By F. Perzynski. 
10 X 7|-. 262 pp., 80 plates. Miinchen : K. Wolff, 

1920. 

This is a pleasantly written account, well illustrated with 
photographs, of the author’s travels in widely separated parts 
of China, special notice being given to masterpieces of religious 
art encountered by the way. An interesting feature of the 
book is the republication of his discoveries concerning the 
provenance of the wonderful T^ang pottery lo-han, one of 
which now reposes in the British Museum. The photographs 
and description of their hiding-place in a cave not far from 
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I Chou and the Western Tombs, some 60 miles south-west 
of Peking, satisfy the curiosity excited since the figure was 
acquired by the Museum in 1913. 

Chinese Pottery Statue of a Lohan. By R. L. Hobson. 
104 X 84. 7 pp., 1 plate (coloured). London : British 
Museum, 1920. 

The Trustees of the British Museum offer a cheap shillings- 
worth in this pamphlet, which contains not only a valuable 
essay by a leading authority about the figure referred to in 
the foregoing note, but also a finely produced picture of it 
in colour. 

Gems of Chinese Verse. Translated into English verse. 
By W. J. B. Fletcher. 84 x 6. 242 pp. Shanghai : 
Commercial Press, 1919. 

More Gems of Chinese Poetry. Translated into English 
verse. By W. J. B. Fletcher. 84 X 6. 208 pp. 

Shanghai : Commercial Press, 1919. 

These two books claim our gratitude ; for they represent the 
honest attempt of an enthusiast to translate some 275 poems 
by famous Chinese poets. Moreover, they offer the unwonted 
advantage of the Chinese text printed alongside each English 
version. 

Dictons et Proverbes des Chinois habitant la Mongolie 
SuD-OuEST. Par le R. P. Joseph van Oost, Missionnaire 
de Scheut aux Ortos. Vari6tes Sinologiques No. 50. 
10 X 64. 368 pp. Shanghai : Imp. de TOrphelinat de 
T'ou-se-we, 1918. 

A collection of 1,000 current sayings which will be welcomed 
by folklorists as well as by students of the language. Its 
usefulness, however, ‘is not enhanced by the attitude which 
results ill all allusions to native religious beliefs being lumped 
together in the subject index under the heading Superstition 
& culte If one wishes, for instance, to look up proverbs 
relating to Lao Tzti, it is necessary to wade through no less 
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than fifty-five references ; while things like boisson^ chien, rai, 
etc., have headings of their own. 

Mi^langes sur la Chronologie Chinoise. I. Notes 
concernant la chronologie chinoise. Par les PP. Havret 
et Chambeau, S. J. II. ProUgomenes a la concordance 
neomeniqne. Par le P. Hoang. Varietes Sinologiques 
No. 52. 10 X 6-|. X + 320 pp. Shanghai : Imp. de la 
Miss. Gath., 1920. 

Translators of Chinese have long wanted reference tables 
to supplement the indispensable volumes of the same series, 
Nos. 24 and 29. This scholarly work makes it possible to 
find exact European equivalents to Chinese dates. Surely 
it is due to an oversight that there is omitted from its 
bibliography that useful book published in English by Father 
Huang in 1904, A Notice of the Chinese Calendar and a Con- 
cordance with the European Calendar (from A.n. 1644 to 2020). 
Ser Marco Polo. Notes and addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition, containing the results of recent reseaj*ch and 
discovery. By Henri Cordier. 9x6. x + 161 pp., 
1 plate. London : John Murray, 1920. 

With his usual scholarly thoroughness Professor Cordier 
has collected a vast amount of fresh material in this volume, 
which is uniform with and serves as a supplementary com- 
mentary to his famous third edition of Yule’s Marco Polo, 
The Trade and Administration of China. By H. B. Morse. 
Third Eevised Edition. 8|- X 5|-. xv + 505 pp. Map 
and 14 illustrations. London : Longmans, 1921. 
Shanghai : Kelly & Walsh, 1921. 

A new edition of this invaluable handbook is specially 
welcome in view of the many changes that China has under- 
gone during the last few years. Trade statistics and the 
taxation system are among the more important subjects that 
have been brought up to date. The chapter on the Govern- 
ment of the Republic is to a great extent new matter, and 
that on opium has been much extended. 
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Ancient Chinese Fiq-ured Silks, excavated by Sir Aurel 
Stein at ruined sites of Central Asia. Drawn and described 
by P. H. Andrewes. Eeprinted from The Burlington 
Magazine, July and September, 1920. 12i x 9J. 20 pp., 
15 illustrations. London : Quaritch, 1920. 

Of supreme importance to all students of Asian decorative 
design is this able monograph by one who not only discusses 
with expert knowledge the sesthetic as well as the technical 
aspects of a number of ancient examples of the weaver’s art, 
but represents the fabrics themselves with extraordinary 
success in a series of pen and ink drawings. There is a preface 
by Sir Aurel Stein, who cites the need of assuring an open 
passage westwards for the Chinese trade in silk textiles as 
the motive that first led Wu-ti to send an expedition into 
Central Asia. No hint of this is contained in chapter cxxiii of 
Ssu-ma Chfien. On the contrary, it is there expressly stated 
that it was desire to overcome the Hsiung-nu that prompted 
the Emperor to send Chang Chfien on his famous political 
missioil. No doubt Sir Aurel Stein bases his theory on other 
texts. 


W. Perceval Yetts. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


Dr, O, Godrington, 

Late Honorary Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

The death of Dr. Oliver Godrington will be deeply regretted 
by all members of the Royal Asiatic Society who were 
familiar with his careful supervision of their Library in 
Albemarle Street for many years and the ever-ready help he 
was ready to give to all readers and inquirers. 

Dr. Godrington, in addition to his ordinary work as 
Librarian, compiled for the Society a valuable catalogue of 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in the Library (1892). 
His personal work, however, was mainly in the direction of 
Oriental numismatics, of which probably the most important 
outcome was his excellent manual of Musalman numismatics, 
published in our monograph series in 1904. This is an 
invaluable introduction to the subject, and only those 
numismatists who went through the toil and trouble, when 
far from museums and libraries, of obtaining a little elementary 
instruction when they first took up the subject can appreciate 
the value of a guide like this and also the labour involved in 
its composition. Dr. Godrington’s earlier career was in New 
Zealand and Burma, but as early as 1873 he was a member 
of the Bombay branch of the R.A.S., and undertook to edit 
its Journal in 1874. To that Journal he contributed a number 
of valuable papers on various branches of Indian numismatics, 
including the coins of the Andhras, the Bahmanls, and 
Kachch, and in 1891 he brought out a catalogue of the Society’s 
collection of coins. 

He became a member of the R.A.S. in 1877, and on his 
return from India in 1886 he at once became an active 
member, and in 1891 he became Honorary Librarian, a post 
which he continued to hold till he felt obliged to retire from it 
in 1919. He joined the R. Numismatic Society in 1886, and 
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soon became librarian to that Societj also. He continued his 
numismatic work for both societies. For the E.A.S. his most 
important work was the Manual of Musalman Numismatics, 
already alluded to, but the following papers in our Journal 
may be noted : — * 

Notes on Musalman coins collected by Mr. G. P. 

Tate in Seistan : JRAS, 1904, p. 681. 

Do. 1905, p. 547. 

Notes on coins collected in Seistan by Sir A. H. McMahon : 

JRAS. 1911, 3. 779. 

Coinage of Husayn Baikara : JRAS. 1913, p. 432. 

The following papers appeared in the Numismatic 
Chronicle : — 

Coins of the Beni Rusul, etc. : N.C. 1894, p. 88. 

A coin of Taghlak Shah : N.C. 1894, p. 186. 

Coinages of Cutch and Kathiawar : N.C. 1896, p. 69. 

Coins of the Bahmani Dynasty : N.C, 1898, p. 259. 

Some rare Oriental coins (Umayyad and 'Abbasi) : N.C. 

1902, p. 267. 

Coins of the King of Jinns : N.C. 1913, p. 123. 

Of the papers those on the coins of Husayn Baikara, of the 
Bahmanis, and of Kachch are of great value. ‘ 

Dr. Codrington’s services to Numismatics were recognized 
by the bestowal on him of the Medal of the Koyal Numismatic 
Society in 1911, an honour which he shared with such well- 
known Oriental numismatists as Edward Thomas, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, Stanley Lane-Poole, and Wladimir 
von Tiesenhausen. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Centenary of Sir Richard Francis Burton 

On March 19 we celebrated the Centenary of one of Britain’s 
noblest sons — Sir Richard Francis Burton. 

His fame as an Orientalist and anthropologist was only 
surpassed by his ranking with the world’s greatest explorers. 
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Burton seems to have been drawn to Oriental languages from 
the earliest time, for when still at Oxford we find him teaching 
himself Arabic — individual coaching being then unknown. 
As soon as he had decided to join the Indian Army he began 
to sacrifice his boxing and fencing for the study of Hindustani. 

He left England on June 18, 1842, to join the Hative 
Bombay Infantry at Gujarat, and continued his Hindustani 
during the voyage. After proceeding to Baroda, Burton put 
in twelve hours’ work a day, and as a result passed first in 
both Hindustani and Gujarati. An appointment to Sind 
as regimental interpreter followed, and very shortly another 
language — Maharatta — was added to the other two languages 
in which Burton passed first. The list increased, and before 
he left India, Persian, Sindhi, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Pushtu, 
Arabic, Telugu, Turkish, and Armenian were added ! 

Apart from his books on India, Burton wrote two papers 
for the Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which were both published in VoL III of the Journal 
for January, 1849. The first of these was ISTotes and Remarks 
on Dr. Dorn’s Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Affghan 
Language ” (pp. 58-69), and the second was A Grammar of 
the Jataki or Belochki Dialect ” (pp. 84-125). 

A long furlough in England prompted Burton to carry out 
a project he had already formed in Sind to study” the inner 
life of the Moslem”, and so, after obtaining a. year’s special 
leave, he started on his famous journey to Mecca and Medina 
in 1853. It would be superfluous to give details of the great 
journey, for it will remain for all time as one of the most 
hazardous and intensely interesting journeys ever recorded. 
His Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and 
MeccaJi, 1855-6, is now a classic, and ranks among the world’s 
greatest travel books. 

Immediately after the pilgrimage began Burton’s great 
career as an African explorer, and had the Government of 
that day looked favourably upon him there is no knowing 
to what heights he would have risen. 
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In 1861 Burton married Isabel Arundell, and entered tbe 
service of the Foreign Office tbe same year. He held four 
Consulates — ^Fernando Po (1861-5), Santos, Brazil (1865-9), 
Damascus (1869-71), and Trieste (1872-90). Although 
exiled at Trieste, a place ill-suited to his health, Burton was 
able to obtain leave frequently, and we find him paying a 
return visit to India (1875-6), where he continued the study 
of his beloved Camoens, exploring Mxdian (1877-9), from an 
archaeological and mineralogical point of view, and seeking 
gold on the Gold Coast (1881-2). All this time Oriental and 
anthropological details were slowly being collected in his 
numerous note-books, and most of this mass of information 
found its way into his great translation of Alf Laylah wa 
Laylah — the Thousand Nights and a Night. 

There is no room here to discuss this work in detail, to com- 
pare it with the translations of Lane, Payne, and Mardrus, 
and to speak of the various MSS. used. Suffice to say that 
Burton’s translation is the one always .chosen for Oriental 
students who want to translate word for word and see exactly 
the original sense of any particular passage. In order to 
preserve the spirit of the original as much as possible, Burton 
retained the Saj’a or cooing of a dove — the passages in 
cadenced prose which appear as little eddies of song set like 
gems in the story. 

Writers have often commented adversely on Burton’s 
constant use of archaic or foreign words, but he was merely 
carrying out the difficult task he had set himself — ^to translate 
noun for nomi and verb for verb. The composite nature 
of the MSS. produced local and uncommon words, to meet 
which no modern English equivalent existed, thus by using 
fourteenth and fifteenth century words he not only trans- 
lated literally, but preserved the spirit, naivete^ and 
atmosphere of the mediaeval East. Although not a classical 
Oriental scholar, his practical knowledge of the East will 
always stand alone and unsurpassed. 

Of his personal character there still remain some who can 
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speak with real knowledge ; but those few who were honoured 
with his intimacy, those few who probed beneath the rugged 
surface — ^they know what a jewel lay hid for those who cared 
to seek, and to-day hold the memory of his friendship as the 
most sacred possession of their lives. 

It is not inappropriate to sum up this slight tribute to his 
memory with a few lines from his well-known '' Kasidah ” : — 

True to thy Nature, to Thyself, Fame and Disfaine nor hope 
nor fear ; 

Enough to thee the small still voice aye thund’ring in thine 
inner ear, 

^ ^ jk 

This “I” may find a future Life, a nobler copy of our own, 

Where every riddle shall be ree’d, where eveiy knowledge 
shall be known ; 

N. M. Penzer. 

Maulvi Shaikh Laiqahmad Axisari, M. M.R.A,S. 

The late Maulvi Shaikli Laiqahmad Ansari, an 
Oriental scholar of Delhi, came of the family of Shaikh 
Ansarian of Kairana (U.P.). 

Mr. Ansari was for many yeai'S on the Staff of the 
Morning Post of Delhi. He was the author of the 
TlrPi Self Instructor and Idiomatic Urdn for Public 
Speeches, and was awarded a grant from the Government 
of the Punjab for the first-named publication, which has 
been pronounced as most useful by prominent educational 
authorities. The second book was dedicated by permission 
to the late Lord Minto, when Viceroy of India, and 
Mr. Ansari received autograph letters from Lord Amptliill 
and Sir James Latouche eulogizing the book. 

His brilliant scholarship won for him a great reputation 
in the country, and he was sent on a deputation to Calcutta 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal in connexion with 
research work. 


Nazeer Ahmad Ansari, 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January-Aprilj 1921) 

The Council elected Mr. Eobert Mond to be Joint Honorary- 
Treasurer and member of Council. The following fifty-four 
were elected members of the Society during the quarter : — 


Babu S. Kishore Banerjee,M.A. 
Eai Chaudhuri B. Bhushan. 
Mr. S. JST. Buchia. B.E. 

Mr. W. B. G. Carmichael. 

Mr. S. B. Chatterji. 

Eai Sahib N. C. Chatterji. 

Mr. W. S. Cotterill. 

Mr. M. B. Lai Dar, B.Sc., 
LL.B. 

Mr. J. N. Das, B.A. 

Lady Deane. , 

Caj^tain E. B. Dent. 

Pandit K. N. Dube, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. E. A. Eden. 

Mr. C. Elgood. 

Mr. J. H. F. Evans. 

Mr. Henry Farmer. 

Mr. H. J. Frampton, I.C.S. 

Mr. U. T. Eaja Gopala. 

Mr. Cyril Gurner, 

Mr. E. M, Gwynn, M.A. 

Mr. M. Habib, B.A. 

Mr. U. Abdul Hamid. 

Mr. E. L. Hobson. 

His Excellency the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

Miss E. J. Kemp. 

Mr. J. H. Maitra. 

M^. S. A. Mazhary. 


Mr. H. Moolcerjea. 

Mr, A. P. Mullick. 

Mr. C. A. Pittar, I.C.S. 

Mr. S. Qureshi. 

Pandit B. Eai. 

Mr. C. Kunham Eaja, B.A. 

Eao Sahib K. Krishna Eao. 

Dr. M. A. Eashid. 

Eev. Wm. H. Eees, D.D. 

Mr. D. V. Eege. 

Professor S. C. Sarkar. 

Mr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, M.A. 
Mr. P. J. Scotland, M.A. 

Mr. A. Sefi. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.C.B. 

Mr. A. E. Siddiqi. 

Mr. K. Gangananda Sinha,B.A. 
Professor M. Sinha, B.A. 
Professor W. B. Stevenson, 
D.Litt. 

Mr. G. C. Tambe. 

Eev. D, G. Thirtle. 

Mr. H. Maung Tin. 

Et. Eev. N. Trollope, Bishop in 

M. S. Wali Khan Bahadur. 

Mr. A. E, C. Westlake. 

Mr. A N. J. Whymant. 

Mr. G. Willoughby-Meade. 


On January 18 Miss H. C. Bowser gave a lantern lecture on 
'' The Buddhist Temples of the Diamond Mountain of Korea 
On February 8 Miss E. Houston spoke of her experiences 
under the Bolshevist rule at Tashkent in Eussian Turkestan, 
while on March 8 Mr. D. A. Lane (late of the South Persia 
Eifles) read a paper on the Nomad Tribes of South-West 
Persia ; Mr. E. Levy on April 12 treating of an old caravan 
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route under the title of “ Baghdad to Tehran : a new 
variation of an old theme 

The Anniversary Meeting will take place on May 10, 

Sir Richard Temple and Mr. Beveridge have sent gifts 
of £10 each to the funds of the Society, writing that they 
forward these donations because they are unable to respond 
to the appeal to enlist new members. 


Lord and Lady Pentland invited the Council and members 
of the Society on February 24 to a reception to meet the 
Earl and Countess of Reading before their departure for 
India. 


Dr. F. W. Tliomas, Hon. Secretary, now in India, was 
elected an Honorary Member of tlie Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on Februaiy 4. He is expected 
in England early in June. 


Will any member, able to do reviewing for the Journal, 
kindly send his name and the subject in which he 
specializes to the Secretary ? 


Colonel Enox-Niven has presented to the Society an 
interesting coat of mail which he found in 1901 when camping 
4 miles from Rawal Pindi at a spot about twenty feet from 
the reputed tomb of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander the 
Great. The coat was found with a tent-peg driven through 
it, and was in a rusty and much damaged condition. It has 
now been cleaned and mounted, and will be exhibited in the 
Society’s rooms. 

A very similar coat will be found represented on plate cxl 
of Joseph Skelton’s Engramd Illustrations of Aniient Armour 
from the Collection at Goodrich Court . . . with the descriptions 
of Dr. Meyrich (London, 1830) ; and an example can be seen 
in the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(lent by Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum). 
This is inscribed in Devanagari characters ‘‘ Raja Abhai Singh 
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of Jodhpur’’, and dated 1750. In this case there are five 
rows of laminated plates at the back, and the links, alternately 
punched and riveted, are of a different type. The coat 
illustrated by Skelton has, like the present example, three 
rows of laminated plates, but in this case also there is no 
corresponding similarity of the links, each of which was divided 
by a cross-bar. In the coat found by Colonel Ehiox-Niven 
the links are riveted, and are homogeneous throughout except 
on the right breast, where a stronger link has been employed. 
Members interested in the matter are referred to the Catalogue 
of Ancient Helmets and Mail ”, by Baron Alexander de Cosson 
and W. Burges, Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii (1881), pp. 563 
et seq., and to ch. xiv, vol. ii of Sir Guy Baking’s Record of 
European Armour and Arm^s, where the difficulties of 
attempting to assign an approximate date to a coat of mail 
are fully set out. As Meyrick says (op. cit.), this sort of 
armour . . . being handed down as a Idnd of heirloom in a 
family, renders it impossible to assign the date of it or any 
satisfactory evidence;” The links approximate to those upon 
European mail of the sixteenth century, and the most that 
can be conjectured is that it is of much earlier date than the 
Kitchener suit referred to above. Its present weight is 
19 lb. 3 oz. 

The coat has been cleaned and mounted under tfie 
supervision of Mr. S. J. Camp (Inspector of the Armouries at 
the Wallace Collection), to whom the Council is also indebted 
for the above notes. 


Notice to Members 

The Society will be glad to have copies of the Journal of 
the undermentioned dates, as they are out of print : — 

Old Series. — 1842, No. 13 ; 1861, No. 3. 

New Series. — 1870, Vol. IV, Part II ; 1881, Vol. XIII, 
Parti; 1882, Vol. XIV, Part IV; 1883, Vol.* XV, Parts 
I and II ; 1885, Vol. XVII, Part IV. 

Present Series. — 1903, Parts I and III ; 1904, Parts II and 
III ; 1919, Parts I and II. 
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Mrs. Lockyer, Tacket Wood, Kingsbridge, S. Devon, has 
many copies of the Society’s Journal in good condition and 
would be glad to sell them to members at half-price. 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society has decided to 
advance the price of its publications, including the Journal 
and offprints therefrom, by 25 per cent to all persons who are 
not members of the Society. Members will pay the same 
special prices as hitherto for books already published if they 
buy them direct from the Society for their own use. 

In order to avoid small odd amounts the nearest sixpence 
above the figure so arrived at (i.e. the old price plus 26 per 
cent) will be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at 75. 6cZ. will be sold retail at 05. 6d., not 9 s. 4 ^d. 

The Council has also decided to allow booksellers a uniform 
discount of 2 d. in the shilling on all its publications. Non- 
members buying direct from the Society will pay the full retail 
price, or in the case of subscriptions to the Journal the full 
subscription. 

The effect of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to non-members of single copies of the Journal from 125. to 
155., and the trade price from 05. to 125. %d. 

For subscribers who are not members the rate for current 
annual -sets will in future be £2 85., whether the subscription 
is paid to a bookseller or direct to the Society, and the rate 
to the trade £2. 

Offprints of papers in the Journal will in future be offered 
for sale at the following rates per copy. Applications for 
offprints should be made as soon as possible after the article 
appears in the Journal to enable an order to be placed with the 
printers before the type is broken up. The printers have 
engaged to keep the type standing for three months for the 
purpose. 

To Trade 

To Public, and Members. 



s. d. 

s. d. 

10 pages or less 

1 6 

1 3 

20 pages . 

2 0 

1 8 

Over 20 pages . 

2 6 

1 10 


(Special prices in some cases.) 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Archaeological Department. Southern Circle. Epigraphy. 
1918-19. From the Government of India, 

Southern Circle. Madras. Annual Keport, 1919-20. Madras, 

1920. From the Secretary of State . 

Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Eeport, 1914-15. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Government of India, 

Annual Report, 1917-18. Pt. i. Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Government of India, 

Progress Report, Western Circle, to March 31, 1919. 

Bombay, 1920. Fro7n the Government of India, 

Memoirs, No. 3. Talamana or Iconometry, by T. A. 

Gopinatha Rao. Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Government of India, 

Bailey, Rev. T. Grahame, Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas. 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. xvii. London, 1920. 

Banerjee, G. N., Hellenism in Ancient India, 2nd ed. Calcutta 
and London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Barenton, H. de, La Langue Etrusque dialecte de Tancien 
Egyptien. Paris, 1920. From the Publishers, 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten, Oudheidkundig Verslag. 
1920. Ite Kwartaal. Weltevreden, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

Register op de Verhandelingen. Deel Ivi-lxi, 1907-19, 

en het Tijdschrift. Deel li-lviii, 1909-19. Weltevreden, 
1920. From the Publishers . 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., Early History of India, 322 B.c. Bombay, 
1920. From the Publishers. 

Bhattoji Dikshita’s Siddhanta ~ Kaumudi. Vol. ii. With trans- 
lation and Sanskrit Commentary by S. Ray Vidyavinod. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Editor, 

.TEAS. APRIL 1921. 21 
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Bombay Government Kecords. Second Eevision Settlement of 
tbe Eatnagiri Taluka and of the Chopda Taluka. 2 vols. 
Bombay, 1920. From the Secretary of State. 

No. 577-8. Eevision Settlement of the Haveli Taluka and 

Shahada Taluka. Bombay, 1920. 

From the Secretary of State. 

Briggs, G. W., The Chamars. Eeligious Life of India. Calcutta 
and London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Buddhist Temporalities. Eeports of a Commission. Colombo, 
1920. From the Government offndia. 

Burma Gazetteer. Tharrawaddy District. Vol. A. Eangoon, 
1920. From the Government of India. 

Caland, W., Das Srautasutra des Apastamba aus dem Sanskrit 
iibersetzt. 1-7 Buch. Gottingen, 1921. From the Author. 

Contenau, G., Tablettes Cappadociennes . T. iv. Paris, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Curtis, L., Dyarchy. Oxford, 1920. From the Publishers, 

Ellow, Agha Petros, Assyrian, Kurdish, and Yizidis, indexed 
Grammar and Vocabulary. Baghdad, 1920. 

From the Secretary of State. 

Ezerman, J. L. J. F., Koan lem-Tempel Tiao-Kak-Sie te Cheribon. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten. 

From the Publishers. 

Gazetteer, Province of Sind. Karachi, Hyderabad District, 
Sukkur, Larkana, Thar, and Parkar, Upper Sind Frontier. 
6 vols. Compiled by J. W. Smyth. Bombay, 1919. 

From the Government of India. 

Goldziher, I., Die Eichtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung. 
Fondation De Goeje, No. 6. Leiden, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Grube, W., and Krebs, E., Chinesische Schattenspiele. Leipzig, 
1915. From the Publishers. 

Hallward, N. L., William Bolts, a Dutch adventurer under John 
Company. Cambridge, 1920. From the Publishers. 
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Heineling, K., English-Cliinese Dictionary of the Standard 
Chinese Spoken Language. Based on the Dictionary of the 
late G. C. Stent. London, 1916. 

From the Inspector-General of Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Hodivala, S. K., Parsis of Ancient India. Dorah Saklatwalla 
Memorial Series, No. 2. Bombay, 1920. 

From Mr. J. E. Saklatwalla. 

Hoiitsma, M. T., Choix de vers tires de la Khamsa de Nizann. 
Texte persan. Leide, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings, voL ii, 
January, 1920. Calcutta, 1920. From the Secretary of State. 

Jagadisa Ayyar, P. V., South Indian Shrines. Madras, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Kern, H., Verspreide Geschriften. Vol. ix. ’s-6ravenhage, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Konow, Sten, Asiens Kulturer. Indien i det Nittenende Aarhun- 
drede. Copenhagen, 1920. From, the Publishers. 

Krenkow, F., The Poetical Remains of Muzahim al-‘Uqaili. 
Ed. and trans. Leiden, 1920. 

From Professor C. Snouch Hurgronje. 

Kumar De, Sushil, History of Bengali Literature in Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-25. Calcutta, 1919. 

From Registrar y Calcutta University . 

Lederer, F., Secret Rose Garden of Sa’d ud Din Mahmud 
Shabistari. From the Persian. Wisdom of the East Series. 
London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Liebich, Bruno, Zur Einfiihrung in die indische einheimische 
Sprachwissenschaft. I. Das Katantra. II. Historische 
Einfiihrung u. Dhatupatha. III. Der Dhatupatha. IV. 
Analyse der Candra-Vitti. Heidelberg, 1919-20. 

From the Author. 

Makepeace, W., Brooke, G. E., Braddell, R. St. J., One hundred 
years of Singapore. 2 vols. London, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Mesopotamia, Holy Places of. Basrah. 

From the Secretary of State. 
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Migeon, G., and Moret, A. Collection Paul Mallon. 2ine fasc. 
Planches, Paris. From M, Paul Mallon, 

Morse, H. B., Trade and Administration of China. 3rd ed. 
Shanghai, 1921. Fmn the Author. 

Nath Reii, Bisheshwar, Bharatake Pracina Eajavainsa. Vol. i. 

From the Author. 

Nathan, J. E., and Winstedt, R. 0. Johol, Inas, Ulu Muar, 
Jempu], Gunong Pasir, and Terachi. Their history and 
constitution. Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Committee for Malay Studies. 

/ / f 

Naville, Edouard, L’Evolution de la Langue Bgy]ptienne et les 
Langues Seinitiques. Paris, 1920. From the Author. 

Neubauer, J., Beitrage zur Geachichte des biblisch-talmudischen 
Bheschliessimgsrechts. Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, 1919, 
1920. Leipzig, 1920. From the Author. 

Nicholson, R. A,, Studies in Islamic Poetry. Cambridge, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Noe, Comte de, Memoires relatifs a TExpedition Anglaise partie 
du Bengale en 1800 pour aller combattre en Egypt e TArmee 
d’Orient. Paris, 1826. Presented by Mr. F. W. HocJcerday. 

O’Connor, V. C, S., An Eastern Library. Catalogues of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. compiled by ETian Sahib Abdul Muqtadir 
and Abdul Hamid. Glasgow, 1920. From the Author. 

Palache, J. L., Het Heiligdorii in de Voorstelling der Semietische 
Yolken. Leiden, 1920. From the Author. 

Patrologia Orientalis. Tome xiv, fasc. iii. 

Blochet, E., Moufazzal ibn Abil-Fazail. Texte arabe public 
et traduit. 

Tome xiv, fasc. iv. 

Furlani, G., Sei Scritti Antitritreistici in Lingua Siriaca. 

Tome xiv, fasc. v. 
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Gujarati Phonology 

By R. L. turner 
Introduction 

1. In India, perhaps as much as in any linguistic area, 
we are faced with an extensive mixture of dialects from 
the earliest times. The conditions have seldom been 
such as make for the evolution of a number of sharply 
differentiated languages. Constant invasions, the move- 
ments of great armies, the attraction of vast crowds of 
pilgrims from distant parts to centres of religious worship, 
the far wanderings of innumerable ascetics, the influence 
on illiterate peoples of travelling bards, the absence in the 
great plains of the north at least of pronounced natural 
boundaries, the continual interplay of kingdom with 
kingdom, a district being now in this political area now 
in that — these conditions have all made for widespread 
borrowings in language, the extension of common linguistic 
changes over large areas and the formation of common 
mixed languages, of which modern Hindosttoi, spoken 
and understood in varying degree over the whole of 
northern and central India, is an excellent example. 

This state of affairs, which makes it impossible to rely 
upon any of the documents to give an accurate picture of 
the language spoken by a given people at any given 
period, has been excellently described by Dr. J. Eloch,^ 

^ La formation de la hmgue mavatlie (quoted below as Bloch”), 
pp. 1-37. 
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The result has been that the sound-changes, which chiefly 
distinguish the modern Indo-aryan languages from the 
primitive as represented more or less in the Veda, were 
shared in common over the greater part of the area ; and 
even the differences, such as the varying evolution of r or 
of ks, have been so confused by mutual borrowings of 
vocabulary, early as well as late, that it is in many cases 
well nigh impossible to unravel their history. 

2. In Gujai'ati we have at least a language, the speakers 
of which have felt for some centuries that it is a language 
of their own ; and it has for a considerable period been 
spoken over a fairly well defined area. Moreover this 
area has enjoyed considerable political unity Although 
on its northern boundaries it merges into the closely 
connected language of Marwari, yet on its north-eastern 
boundary the thinly populated Ran of Cutch divides it 
from great intercourse with Sindhi. Further south comes 
the sea. In the east from the wild speakers of the closely 
connected Bhil dialects the moi'e civilized inhabitants of 
Gujarat wei'e unlikely to make extensive borrowings; and 
on the south a fairly sharp linguistic line divides Gujarati 
from its neighbour Marathi.^ 

3. The documentary evidence for its more recent history 
is comparatively full. An extensive poetic literature goes 
back 'to the time of Narsingh Meta (boim a.d. 1413);^ 
while the texts made known to us by Dr. Tessitori^ 
written in a language which lie called Old Western 
Rajasthani and believed by him to be the common parent 
of both Gujarati and Marwari, take us to about A.D. 1300. 
Beyond that Hemacandra describes a literary language, 
Sauraseni Apabhram^a, founded perhaps on a language 
spoken some centuries before in the Gujarati area.'*^ He 
also made a collection of de^i words (i.e. words not 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pfc. i. ^ LSI,, vol. ix, pt. iii, p. 324. 

3 hid. Ant., vol. xxiv, p, 74. The traditional text has been largely 
modernized, 

* hid. Ant,, vol. xliii-xlv. 


® Bloch, p. 31. 
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explicable by the oi’dinary rules for deriving Prakrit 
words from Sanskrit), tlie majority of which undoubtedly 
belonged to the popular language of the district. Before 
that a previous stage in 'its evolution is reflected in the 
Sauraseni Prakrit : here, liowever, we have to deal witli 
a language having a long history as a literary language 
behind it and so full of borrowings that it scarcely can be 
said to be founded on any one spoken dialect. 

4. Sir G. A. Grierson^ implies that it was the invading 
Gurjaras of A.n. 400-600 who were responsible for some 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the language as 
Gujarati. For, he says, it is an interesting fact that 
where they have not been absorbed into the rest of the 
population, as in the Plains of the Panjab (where two 
districts, Gujarat and Gujranwala, are named after them) 
they are all found to speak some dialect of one and the 
same language, closely connected with eastern Rajasthani 
and wdth Gujarati. The grammar of the Gujars of Sw^at 
is almost the same as that of the Rajputs of Jaipur.”^ 

Further, the Gurjaras appear to have settled in Gujarat 
in considerable numbers. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
writes : “ That nearly a fourth of the whole Hindu 
population of Gujarat are Lewa and Kadwa Kanbis 
(Gujar tribes), and that during the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries three Gujar chiefs divided among them 
the sway of the entire province, explains how the province 
of Gujarat came to take its name from the tribe of 
Gujars.” ^ 

An examination of the Asoka inscriptions at Girnar 
leads to the same conclusion, that the language of the 
district at that time was not the direct ancestor of 
Gujarati. In the two points where W’^e can check 
dialectical difference observable to the present day — the 
treatment of r and of Ics — the language of this inscription 

1 LSI., loe. cifc., p. 323. ® Cf. also Bailey, Himalayan Dialects, 

* Bombay Qaz., vol. i, pt. i, p. 5. 
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agrees rather with Marathi than Gujarati, r is pre- 
dominently represented by a {vraclia bhati vadhi bhataka 
dadha kata kaca ynaga magavyd suhadaya usata vistata 
vydhata against in imripucchd viUa ) ; ks less certainly 
by cell (achdti chanati clmdaka samclidya vrachd against 
kick in ithljhaJdiamahd'mdtd kliamitave saiiikhitena).^ 
Gujarati, on the other hand, shows the predominant 
treatment: r > i,u; > kkJt, 

It may well be, tlierefore, that the ancestor of Marathi 
was further to the north in 'tliose days and that it was 
piislied south by the speakers of the ancestor of Gujarati. 
Pandit Bhagwanlal says : As a Kastrakuta copperplate 
of A.D. 888 brings the Koiikan as far north as Variav on 
the Tapti, the extension of the name Gujarat to Lata 
south of the Main seems to have taken place under 
Mussalman rule.” - 

Lastly, seeing that the Gujars are supposed to have 
entered Gujarat from the east, by the Ratlam-Dohad 
route, it is interesting to note tliat northern Gujarati 
reproduces the palatals c, by the sibilants s and 

recalling the development ch > s in Marathi. 

Definitions 

5. Although the process of evolution in a language is 
continuous, it is convenient for purposes of reference to 
divide it into periods. In referring below to the different- 
periods in the development of the modern Sanskritic 
languages of India the following terms will be used. 

Iiido-european (IE) denotes the period of comparative 
linguistic unity of tlie whole of our language group; 
Ar^^an the period of unity of the Persian and Indian 
(Sanskritic) branches. 

Primitive Indian (PI) denotes the period of unity of 
the Aryan languages of India, wlien the stage of phonetic 
evolution had reached that generallj” indicated in tlie 
language of the Rigveda. 

^ Senart, vol. ii, pp. 330 and 333. ^ Op. cit., p. 5, n. 1. 
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Middle Indian (MI) denotes the stage between the 
assimilation o£ consonant groups to the time of their 
simplification in most of the Indian languages, i.e. up to 
some time before A.D. 1300. The monuments of this stage 
are to be found in a number of what must have been 
popular words imported into the Rigveda, in the Pali 
texts, in the inscriptions of Asoka and subsequent 
inscriptions, in the various Prakrit and Apabhraiiisa texts, 
and to some extent in tlie changes that literary Sanskrit 
suffered through the influence of the spoken languages. 

Modern Indian (Modi) denotes the stage reached after 
the simplification of double consonants, which in Gujarati 
has occurred by A.D. 1300. 

Old Western Rajasthani (OWR) represents the stage of 
comparative linguistic unity of Gujarati and Rajasthani. 

Where it is necessary to distinguish the Aryan 
languages of India from other Indian languages belonging 
to a different family, such as Dravidian, the term Indo- 
Sbvyan will be used. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the fact that none of 
tliese stages represents a complete and absolute linguistic 
unity. There were differences of dialect in Indo-european, 
as there must later have been in Arj^-an. The Aryan 
invaders did not enter India as a single body speaking 
a common language, but in different groups at varjdng 
intervals, speaking different dialects (a mixture of these 
dialects is seen in our earliest monument, the Rigveda), 
but sufficiently alike to be classed under the general head 
of Primitive Indian. Under the term Middle Indian 
must, of course, be comprised a great number of different 
dialects, both in space and time. In the OWR texts 
dialectical differences of considerable extent can be seen ; 
while even in modern Gujarati we do not reach linguistic 
unity, except in so far as the literary language, arisen out 
of a mixture of dialects, is general!}^ used and understood 
by the educated over the Gujarati area. 
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Loanwords 

6. Loanwords, for the convenience of classification only 
(since there is no difference of principle involved), may be 
divided into three groups: nainely loanwords A, from 
other contemporary spoken Indian languages ; B. from the 
literary languages ; C. from other languages. 

A 

7. For the reasons mentioned in the introduction there 
has been ever since their arrival in India mutual 
borrowing on an extensive scale between the different 
Indo-aryan languages. This is plainly mirrored in the 
Asoka inscriptions, where it probably is not due only 
to incorrect rendering of the edicts in a language other 
than that of the court that words displaying such mixture 
of diffei’ent dialectical evolution are found in one and the 
same inscription : e.g. the appearance of PI both as 
Ickk and as cch, or of PI as i and as a. The political 
conditions of this period were particularly favourable to 
copious borrowing and the emergence of common 
lanmiaSfos. This extension of word-forms from one 
dialect group to others is reflected in the literary 
languages : for, as is known, a very considerable number 
of words, from Vedic times onwards, have found tlieir 
way into the literary language from the spoken languages 
in a more advanced stage of phonetic evolution than the 
main body of words comprising the literary language. 
Speaking generally, the earlier these dialectical words 
find their way into the literary languages, the greater 
their extension in the spoken language proves to be. 
Thus danda- (RV), ghata- (Up.) showing the cerebral 
treatment of dr and ft in place of the dental, kotha (Pali) 
showing the early elimination of double consonants, are 
of universal extension over the Indo-ar^^'an languages. 
Other examples of these dialectical and practically common 
Indian loanwords will be found at §§ 18, 41, 42. 
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But borrowing, although doubtless more general at 
certain epochs when conditions are most favourable, never 
ceases in a country linguistically situated like India. 
Thus in Gujarati “we have from a language such as 
Marathi which has initial accentuation: alto lac-dye 
(alaJda-), tirchu crosswise (tirasc-), iJaZfc/ti litter 
(parya'nJca-) ; in which ch > s : €is sugar-cane (ihnvj-) ; 
from Hindi or some dialect where v >h: hacvuio escape 
unhurt (Pkt. vacccvi), hacdv escape, hajuil to be rung 
(vadya-), hajawd to ring, has smell {vdsa-), hichdnm 
bedding (vicchddana-), coho (caturveda-) ; from a North- 
western language where double consonants are preserved : 
baceu child, macchl fish, macchar mosquito; from a 
language where -m- > -v- : gall'd wheat {godlmma-), 
gosdl ascetic {gosvd'inin-), hhui ground, beside hh'iim^ 
(bhuvii-). 

B 

8. Sanskrit, from the time it became a litei^ary language 
(and there are many indications even in the Rigveda that 
its language already was literary in the sense that it 
represented an older phonetic stage than the then spoken 
languages), provided for the spoken languages the same 
inexhaustible fund for borrowing learned words as literary 
Latin did for its own descendants, the Romance languages. 
Since, however, a word once become current in a language, 
whatever its original source, undergoes any phonetic 
change that affects the language as a ’whole, it is now 
impossible to distinguish literary words borrowed at 
a period when the difference in sound between the literary 
and the spoken language was still small. 

Words, however, containing intervocalic stops and 
borrowed after the disappearance of the PI intervocalic 
stops are necessarily apparent. Early examples of such 
borrowings are to be seen in words whose ancestors in 
Prakrit show a double consonant beside a sino^le one 

O 
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in Sanskrit^ (except, of course, where the double stop 
represents an assimilated consonant group, e.g. laggm < 
lagyati beside lagati). These double stops arose from the 
fact that at the time of their borrowing there were no 
single intervocalic stops in the language ; and as the 
speaker in pronouncing a borrowed word uses, to represent 
its sounds, those sounds in his own language which seem 
to him most nearly to represent it (or, perhaps, more 
strictly speaking, wliich seem to him identical), the 
speakers in tliis case replaced the single stop (unknown in 
their language) of the borrowed Sanskrit word by 
a double stop (of which their own language then had 
very numerous examples). Instances of such words in 
Gujarati are : ek one (Pkt. ehka- borrowed from Skt. eka- 
which survives in Nep. yeidd one, beside yek)y jitvVi 
conquer (Pkt. jitta-y Skt. jita-), Idkad wooden (Pkt. 
lakkuda-y Skt. lakiUa-y which survives in Nep. later o 
stick, Guj. lodo penis), thok collection (Pkt. thokka~y Skt. 
stoka-y which survives in thodii few). 

It is probable that on the model of this equivalence 
of double stop to single stop, other words containing 
in Sanskrit a single continuant like I or v were borrowed 
with the continuant doubled. Such are H. johan youth 
(Pkt. jovvana-y Skt. yaiivana-y which would normally 
survive in'H. as ^jdn), tel oil (Pkt. tella-y Skt. taila-, 
which would survive as Hel), ehvU such (Ap. ehavaily 
remodelled after eha- this, Pkt. evva-y Skt. eva). The 
last two examples can be otherwise, though less probably, 
explained as being derived from ^tailya- ^aivya-. 

9. Belonging to a different and later stratum are 
loanwords of the type bhagat devoteeyvagat blood {hhakta- 
rakta-). Here the anaptyptic insertion of the vowel (by 
which means the then unknown consonant group was 
reproduced by the speaker) brought into existence an 

^ Pischel, 890, 193, although the author gives a different explanation. 
Bloch, p. lOo. 
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intervocalic breathed stop. The tendency to voice inter- 
vocalic breathed stops, winch earlier had affected all such 
PI stops, being still in operation, breathed intervocalic 
stops of such loanwords (in which alone such stops could 
exist) became voiced. This tendency has come to an end 
by the time double stops have become single (although, 
for example, in Nepali it is still in operation). 

The so-called tatsama (or word borrowed from Sanskrit) 
need not necessarily differ in form from tlie Sanskrit only 
because it was borrowed in the past and so has suffered 
change. It may be the result of a tadbhava (or inherited 
word) being partially changed after a Sanskrit model 
A Gujarati instance is sdhvii look well, in which the 
tadbhava sohvw has been influenced by the Skt. sohhate 
(ts. sohlivU). 

Lastly, the tatsama does not always retain its form, 
even at the time of borrowing, because, as pointed out 
above, the speakers who make it part of their language 
rejjroduce its sounds by the nearest they have in their 
language. Thus in Hindi Sanskrit words containing 
fo or initial v- will to-day be reproduced as tatsamas 
with cli or 

10. Probably Sanskrit was not the only literary 
language from which loanwords were taken. Pali, as 
the literary language of Buddhism, undoubtedly affected 
the spoken languages during the time of Buddhist 
ascendancy ; but Pali loanwords would now be in- 
distinguishable from Sanskrit loanwords. 

Thb Prakrit of Jainism must have been of influence. 
Perhaps under this head should be put ren night (J.Pkt. 
rayanl, Skt. rajanl), vm word (Pkt. vayma-, Skt. vacana-), 
which would as original tadbhavas have appeared as 
^rdn ^vdn. 

Finally the literary and traditional language of the 
bards cannot but have played some part in modifying the 
language of its hearers. 
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11. That the Aryan invaders borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples they conquered, and that the 
conquered in adopting the, language of their conquerors 
retained some of their own words is probable but as 
yet lacks confirmation. In tliis resi^ect Dr. Bloch’s 
indication ^ that the Indo-aiyan languages, as far as 
concerned intervocalic consonants, went the same way 
as tlje Dra vidian, is suggestive. 

Later an extensive vocabulary was borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic under the influence of the Muhammadan 
rulers; a smaller from French and Portuguese traders; 
and of recent years a considerable number of words from 
English. The Persian and Arabic words, as being the 
oldest of this stratum, have in particular shared in 
the general decoloration of unstressed sliort vowels. 

Vowel System 

12. Primitive Indian possessed the following vowels 
and diphthongs : a d, i % u, e, o, ai, au, r, 1. 

(a) In the MI stage, in the earliest monuments we have, 
the simple vowels remained practically unchanged ; the 
diphthongs ai, ato and the groups aya, ava became e, d, 
which in both cases converged with PI e, o. Long vowels 
before consonant groups were shortened. 

Z, which appears but rarely in Sanskrit and then only 
as playing a part in the morphological system of one 
I'oot, is said to become Hi in Prakrit : kilitta-, kilitti- 
kypti-)} The Ap. katta- represents ^kalpta-, not 
klpta-. No word containing original I survives in 
Gujarati. 

r showed from the earliest times a variety of develop- 
ment as a, i, or u. Already in the prakritisms of the 
Rigveda it appears in the three forms, though most 

’ l7id. Ant., xlviii, pp. 191-4. 
s Pischel, § 59, 
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frequently as a} Dr. Bloch, after an examination of the 
Asoka inscriptions and the literary languages on tliis 
point, decides that the predominant development of r was 
a to the south-west, i and u to the north and east.“ 

(h) The only other change of importance that took 
place in the MI period was clue to tlie early tendency to 
shorten final long vowels, which in tlie modern languages 
(except Sindhi) have disappeared equally with final 
short vowels. Apahliraiiisa shows linal long vowels 
becoming short, a process carried further still in Piiigala 
Prakrit.^ 

(c) In distinction to the ancestor of Marathi, the 
language from which Gujarati descends developed a stress 
accent which played a considerable part in the further 
development of the MI vowel system. This accent fell 
on the penultimate syllable if long, on the antepenult 
if the penultimate were short, or on the fourth from the 
end if both the antepenult and the penultimate were 
short.^ Its effects are scarcely visible in the Apabhraihsa 
described by Hemacandra, but in OWR (a.d. 1300 onwards) 
it has produced considerable changes in the vowel system, 
e.g. apatya- aranyam jamatr- ■> avaccail aramiam > 
own bdcaH r&na jamd%, 

(d) The next important step in the development of the 
vowel system was due to the simplification of double 
consonants. The short vowel in front of the simplified 
group was lengthened in compensation. 

(e) The disappearance of intervocalic stops in the MI 
period left a large number of vowels in contact. These 
maintained for the most part a separate existence till the 
time of the OWE. texts, when the process of coalescence 
is seen to be beginning, e.g, : 

^ Wackernagel, §§ 9, 16, 19, 146, 172, 208. 

2 Bloch, § SO. 

^ Pischel, § 100. 

^ See below, § 15, 
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Skt. 

Ap. 

OWR 

rdjd 

rad 

rd 

pratoll 

padli 

2^dli 

pibati 

piai 

pii 

(livasalh 

diasu 

dlsa 

bijam 

blaih 

bl 


ghoclaalia 

ghodaha 


. annaerib 

aneru 


a'i and ail were, however, still maintained, e.g. Ap. 
pavisai kar amt evil, OWR pa%sa% karat ail. 

(/) In a certain number of words, however, the hiatus 
appears to have been avoided by the insertion of the 
sound y, the effect of which is heard to-day : rajanl, 
vacanam, nagarl ; OWR rayanl, vayama, nayarl ; G ren^ 
ven, -ner. 

Jaina Pkt. MSS. write y (laghuprayatnatarayakdra) 
in place of older intervocalic stops.^ But as the great 
majority of such wmrds in Gujarati show the simple 
coalescence of the two vowel sounds, it is probable that 
those which show y are loanwords either from another 
dialect which I'egularly avoided hiatus in this way or 
from literary Jaina Prakrit. Marathi shows a much 
greater number of words in which hiatus was avoided, 
usually with the sound v.^ 

(g) Finally in modern Gujarati all final and unaccented 
short vowels have disappeared ; and the remaining vowels 
in contact liave coalesced : ai‘ > e, ail > d. Long vowels 
resulting from coalescence, when unaccented, are shortened. 
I, H, when unaccented or followed by two consonants, 
become i, u. 

(h) More recently di, ail have become ai, an, e.g. bhdl 
[bhai], sdhu 

13. Thus the Gujarati system consists of the following 
vowels : a d, i u H, ee, o 6, € e, o d, ai, an, oi. Short 

1 Pischel, § 1S7. 

Bloch, §§ 54, 55. 
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vowels are slightly more open than the corresponding 
long vowels. a. is [ a ]. Dialectically, particularly in 
the north/ d appears for d, e for i, o for u. 

VOWEL-GRADATION 

14. Even in Vedic times the PI representatives of the 
IE system of vowel-gradation had gained a certain 
analogical extension.^ The MI sound changes considerably 
altered the appearance of the PI system. 

PI series become MI. 
ad ad 

i e ai i e 

u d au u o 

T ar dr i u a, ar or a -f double con- 

sonant, dr. 

The vowel - gradation, however, still remained an 
active element in the formation of the language, though 
considerably reduced in the extent of its application. 
Where it most generally showed itself was in the differ- 
ence of gradation existing between simple and causative 
verbs. PI types a : d, \ d have been maintained to the 
present day, e.g. sarvCo move, intr., extend, intr., 

marvU die : sarvii move, tr., pasarvU extend, tr., mdo^vU 
kill ; dnjhvto give milk : ddlivd milk. The a : ci series has 
been disturbed (1) by the lengthening of PI a when 
followed by two consonants, e.g. td^vTi be liot {tapyati) : 
tdvvw to heat (tdpayati), plidtvd be split {sphatyate) : 
phadvib split {splidtayati), where the correspondence is 
now felt to be effected, not by change of vowel, but of 
consonant; (2) by the extension of the -dp)aya- causative 
suffix, e.g. Icarvib do {kardti) : hardvviL cause to do 
{^kdvdpayati, Pkt. kdravei replacing kdrayati), oidsvd be 
destroyed {nasyati) : ’destroy (wdth a still later 

causative suffix). 

^ LSI, loc. cib., p. 329. 

Wackernagel, §§ 55, G.5. 
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Nevertheless, the correspondence has remained an active 
force, a being felt to be the sign of the intransitive verb, 
d of the transitive ; and it has resulted in new formations 
of the type palvtl be kept, as a passive to pdlvd keep 
{pdlayati) after the analog}?- of sawd : sarvd, etc. 

Nouns of the type sel wash -stone {sild, milya-), mol 
crop {mulct-, manly a-), moil (muJctcl, onanktika-), sol 

tailor (siocl, saiccika-), kddh leprosy (Pa, kotha- : knstha- 
kanc^tha-), poilid book {imstaka-), moth fragrant grass 
{mnstd) rest either on PI originals or were formed on the 
analogy of others. In the latter case the classical vi^ddhi 
forms would be sanskritized MI words. M and mol (with 
Z, not J) at any rate rest on forms containing -ly-. 

The change of r to a, i, or led to a number of new 
analogical formations on the types a : d, i : e, u : d. 

a : (I : — 

hhrta- > hliata- : hlidta- (hhdd a pimp's profits). 

vita- > vaUt- : vdti- {vad hedge). 

i : e : — 

giha- > Pkt. gihct- : geha-, 

gihndti > Pkt. ginhai : Pkt. genhai (perhaps gherV'd 
surround, with r replaced by r due to the 
influence of other forms containing r, 
e.g. gharan (grahana-)). 

■\'^khit-{: Goth, skildus) > khit- : kheta- village {khed 
agriculture, through contamination with 
kliet (ksetrcc-). 

u : d : — 

*siiliiU{Goi'm. spalten) > sphntyate (phutvdhe split) : 
sphdtciyati (phocivu split). 

Accent 

15. Normally the stress^ in Gujarati falls on the 
penultimate syllable or on tlie last if that is long and is 

^ For a fuller account of the being and origin of this accent, see 
Turner, JRAS. April, 1916, §§ 18-43, Of. also R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Commemoration Volume, art. Bloch, A propos de Paccent d’intensit^ 
en indo-aryen,’’ p. 369. 
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derived from a long Skt. syllable (final a, u, e, o derived 
from the contraction of two short MI vowels do not bear 
the accent, and, indeed, are not full long vowels), e.g. sttsro 
kdmal hajpilr valchdn. In the second case, however, there 
is a tendency, unless the word is followed by an enclitic 
like che^ is, or a postposition, to give even stress, e.g. hapdr : 
kap4r die. 

This accent is the descendant of the stress accent 
mentioned above (§ 12, c.), which must have arisen at 
some period between Vedic times and about a.d. 1300, by 
which time its effects are clearly visible. 

It is liable to analogical displacement. 

(1) In paradigms, whether of nouns or verbs, it z'emains 
always on the same syllable, e.g. jtvdini (after jivasi 
jtvati) > OWR jlvau, G. jtvTo live; ghdtakdndm (after 
ghotakdh, etc. > ghodad, G. gliddd oblique plural). Similarly 
in mod. Gujarati itself, jivedie after jive, etc. ; gen. ghdddno 
after nom. ghMo, etc. 

(2) Since the majority of verbs would thus naturally 
have the accent on the initial syllable, in a certain number 
of compound verbs vrith a long middle syllable, the accent 
has been transferred to the initial syllable, e.g. vinaiyati 
> "^vandse > vdnase vdnse be destroyed, similarly upajvu 
be produced {idpadyate), valagvii stick to {vilagyati), 
parakhvW examine {parilcsate), olakhvil recognize (apa- 
laksate), oklbvtl hang {apalamba-), palapM return 
ipallaUal) opposed to aphdlvd scatter {dsphdlayati). 
This change was doubtless furthered by the fact, firstly, 
that compound verbs of the type osarvU decrease 
(apasarati), visarvd forget {vismarati), sdhliarvd 
remember (scwismarati), ucarvU speak (iiccarati), etc., 
normally had the accent on the preposition ; and secondly, 
that the verbs which show the shift are intransitive 
(compare on the other hand aphdlvH, which is transitive 
and retains the original accent), and so by the change of 
a to a fall in with the general formative principle of 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 
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(3) hdlap childhood (bdlatva-), kdlap blackness 
(^kdlatva-) retain the accent of bdla- kdla-. vdnaj 
trade (vdnijya-), if not a tatsama, lias been affected by 
the accent of vdniyo ti’ader (vdnija-). dnach disgust 
{aoiicGhd)^ dlakh invisible (alaksya-) have the accent of 
dnsan fasting (anakma-)^ etc., and have also been 
influenced by the necessity of preserving the initial 
syllable for the sake of being understood. 

At least one of the neighbours of Gujarati, namely, 
Marathi, had a different system of accentuation — a stress 
predominantly on the initial syllable. From some such 
accentuated language words of the type dlto {alakta-), 
Urchtb itirak-), kddclio ladle (HD kaducckao) must have 
been borrowed. 

In compounds of two nouns the accent of the first has 
more often been retained, e.g. Rdthod OWR rdtliauda 
(rdkrakUta-),Sthot OWR sihauta {simhaputra-), Pltdlodla 
OWR ^^halavadhl {phalavardhikd), dhotp OWR desavatail 
{desa-vrUa-). 


Spontaneous Nasalization 
16. There seems from the earliest time to have been 
a tendency to pronounce vowels with the velum in- 
completely raised, which results in the vowel becoming 
nasalized. In the Asoba inscriptions the variant spelling 
long vowel or short vowel with anusvara may be taken 
to represent this tendency. In the Prakrits there are 
many examples, particularly of anusvara + stop repre- 
senting the assimilation of consonant groups and usually 
of groups containing r + consonant. 

In GujarMi this tendency to nasalization, though 
present, is less in evidence than in other MI languages. 
Generally speaking, only those words have this 
spontaneous nasalization which are so found in other 
languages and are attested in Prakrit, wlnle, on the other 
liand, a considerable number of words are without the 
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nasalization in Gujarati which have it in some or all 
the other languages. 

Thus with nasalization : mdjdr cat (mdrjdra-, Pkt. 
mamjdra-), v&lcU bent (vaJcra-, Pkt. vaohka-), dJch eye 
(aJcsi-), pakh wing (paksa-, Pkt. pamkha-), dsn tear (asm-, 
Pkt. amsn-), ncH high (ucca-), M camel (ustra-), chid^M 
abandon {chardayati). The last is nasalized only in 
Marathi and Gujarati. 

Without nasalization : mdgvH ask for {mdrgati), mdjvU 
clean (mdrjati), sap snake (sarpa-), kdkd% cucumber 
(karkatikd), sdcw true (satya-), dth lip (dstlia-), ubM. 
upright (urdhva-). 

Similarly the spontaneous nasalization of simple long 
vowels is found less frequently in Gujarati, e.g. hhes 
buffalo cow {mahis%), bdhyu arm (bdhn-). The question, 
primarily in regard to Mai'athi, is discussed at length 
by Dr. Bloch.i 

Vowels in Accented Syllables 

17. In open syllables, except for PI ai, an, r, all vowels 
remain unchanged, ai, au became e, d, which converged 
with PI e, 0, 

a 

khan moment {ksana-), gal^ thi'oat {gala-), kamal lotus 
{kamala-)Jcarv'il do {kardti),8a8ro father-in-law (svasura-), 
dahl curds (dadhi-), sahiyar female friend {salclil), jalvH 
burn, intr. (jvalati), janv€i bear young (janayati), saso 
hare (sa^a-). 

In the OWE words in which Dr. Tessitori ^ gives i or u 
from a, Gujarati shows a. Most of the OWE examples of 
this change can be explained by special conditions, tija'i, 
dhina, ksitri are tatsamas {tyaj-, dhanya-, ksatriya -) ; 
khina is probably due to the influence of *ksina is, from 
ksana - ; giiv < gam, perhaps due to quick pronunciation 


JRAS. JULY 1921. 


^ Bloch, § 66 ff. 

^ Ind. Ant., xliii, p. 55. 
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(cf. H. [gia''] = gaya ) ; jiniu < janiu, due to the following 
i. Only for mdail {anda-) and ginai {ganayati) does 
there seem to be no explanation. The vocalization of 
gina% however, appears also in H. ginna (beside G. gaoivU, 
N. gannu); and Dr. Tessitori remarks that Marwari 
retains this OWR i < a. The occurrence of i beside a 
may then be due to dialect mixture. Similarly u < a in 
the presence of a labial. Gujarati uniformly shows a. 

d 

mdjdr (mdrjdra-), ndm name [ndman-), jdnvd know 
(jdndti)y nds loss (ndsa-), vakhdn praise {vydkJiydna-), 
bhd'l (bhrdtr-)y tawd {tdpayati), vdlu sand {vdlukd), 
pasdl riches (prasada-). 

In a few verbs we have Gujarati a for d ( = Skt. d, or 
a before consonant group) in the accented syllable. 
These are mostly transitive verbs, and have been 
reformed with a for d after the type sarvd {sarati) : 
sdrvTi {sdrayati) \ e.g. dhakhvu be angry (dhaksati), 
dhasvU push through, intr. (dharsati), ghasvu rub against 
(ghar^ati) has perhaps been influenced by the passive 
ghasdvd. This replacement of a by a in intransitive 
verbs is very common in Marathi.^ 

Dr. Tessitori ^ quotes OWR words as showing a < d : 
himanau {^dvi-mdnaka-), vlnaval {vijndpayati), sal 
{Satdni) ; bimanau as the name of a measure is suspect of 
borrowing ; vinavai represents Skt. vijnapayati, and 
sal for sadl is due to sing, sail (satam). 

i 

sir head (Siras-), cJiinvd slit {chinatti), vinvd select 
(vinayati), cir for long (cira-), cinvd fold (cinoti), tilo 
caste-mark (tilaka-), vimal clean {vimala-), vin without 
(vind), pisvd grind {pinasti, pimsati). 

^ Turner, JRAS., April, 1916, p. 238. 

2 Ind. Ant., xliii, p. 5. 
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lahhvil for ts. HikhvCo (likhati) is perhaps due to the 
influence of forms where the fix'st syllable is unaccented : 
lakhdvvil. 

% 

hi seed (blja-), hln wicked (hlna-), sil nature (slla-), 
khlr rice boiled in milk (kslra-), dlvo lamp {dlpa-), Idclo 
insect [klta-), ahlr herdsman (dhhlra-), nlkd blue [nlla-), 
pldvii hurt {'pidayati), jlvTi cummin-seed {jlra-), mn 
boundary (slind). 

u 

kul family [kida-), dh^mvu shake, intr. (dhunoti), 
ur breast (uras-), khur hoof {kliura-), omislu pestle 
(mtisala-), pudl bundle (pioHkd), suvvli sleep {^supati, 
Pkt. suval). 

u 

dhul dust (dkllli-), mlLl root (mula-), ju louse (yukd), 
unu not quite full us salt (iim-), kapur camphor 

(karpura-), majus box (viajjusd), surU brave (sura-), 
Tudll proper (riipa-), jlivil gambling (dyuta-), 

e 

= PI e : meh rain (megha-), neh love (snelia-), melvH 
mix (melayati), tene by him, OWR tena% (tena), chedo 
end (cheda-), des country (deia-), hhev secret (bheda-). 

= PI ai : geru red chalk (gairika-), keiudd saffron 
flowers (kaimsuka-). 

I i< e in pliln foam, beside (pliena-), dier husband's 
younger brother (devara-), is unexplained. 

d 

= PI 0 : bolvVL sink (Jbdlayati), rovu weep (rodati), 
SOS thirst (idsa-), dohvH (dokayati), gho iguana (godha), 
Idlil blood (Idliita-), gdras whey, gdrsl pot to contain 
whey (gorasa-), mdhvti enchant (mdhayati), kds miles 
(krosa-), gdl round (gola-), ghodo horse (ghotaka-), chodvH 
let go (chotayati), thodn (stdka-), dor rope (dor aka-), 

= PI au\ gorti fair (gaura-), dhovU wash (dhauti). 
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hoU Sudra caste {kauliJca-), foil wheaten cake (pauli-), 
cor thief {caura-), osad drug (ausadha-), Cf. also the 
words given in § 14. 

T 

18. The development of the PI vowel r is confused 
from tlie time of our earliest documents.^ In Middle 
Indian ib appears as a, i, or u. According to Dr. Bloch 
the repartition was probably this : in the south-west r > a; 
in the north and north-east r > i, or to in the presence of 
a labial. Since the earliest times, however, there has been 
constant mutual borrowing, and all the modern languages 
present examples of all three developments in their 
vocabulary. Bub in maintaining that Gujarati belongs 
in this respect to the south-west group Dr. Bloch is 
perhaps wrong. The language of the Asoka inscriptions 
at Girnar, which show the a treatment predominating,^ 
cannot be held to support his view, for, as shown above 
(§ 4), it probably does not represent the ancestor of 
Gujarati. 

On the contrary, the predominant treatment in Gujarati 
(as undoubtedly in ^auraseni Prakrit) is r > i, u, e.g. vtclil 
scorpion {vrscika-) : the N.W. dialects, from which pre- 
sumably M. vlcto is boiTowed, show -u in the termination 
corresponding to Pkt. vimcJma-, which points to the 
Gujarati word not being borrowed at least from a N.W. 
dialect : Mdhw done (k^tco-) with -dh- after ladh- (lahdJia-) 
etc,,onahw1l mother’s ho\ise{^mdtfgarhaham>^onmharau) 
not found in the N.W. dialects; dlthu seen {dp<^ta-); vuthvH 
to rain {v'^sta-)\ haiy-W^ haidw memory, OWE liatda'W 
{hrdooya-) represents older hata-da- by metathesis of a 
and i in Ap. hiaa-. 

Several words which show the a treatment are used in 
a special sense, while the cognates with u retain their 
more general and original meaning. This points to the 

^ Bloch, §§ 18, 31, and literature there quoted. 

^ Senart, ii, p. 330. 
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first class rather than the second having been borrowed, 
e.g. viaddn corpse (mrta-), but mtio dead (vitvddn corpse 
is the result of contamination) ; pa&a tumour on the back 
(^o^stha-), butpil^/t back. 

In a number of other words the position of tlie vowel 
in an unaccented syllable jirecludes us from deciding 
whether the treatment was i or a, e.g. nivadvti (vfta-), 
devad {vrti-), vade, prep. (yrta-). Lastly, in a number of 
verbs a may represent not r but ar. This is borne out 
by the fact that the N.W. languages also show a here, 
e.g. dhasvU (dharsati), but dJiU impudent {dhrsta-). In 
onavj soft {mrdtt-), pohliv broad there is common 

Indian dissimilation of u between two labials to a. 

Initially ^ appears as ri. a, i, u < f converge with 
PI a, i, u. 

ri- : rijhvtb be pleased (I'dhyati), 'pardhl hunter 
{^paioa-riddhi- : papa-rddhi-), loan word rich bear 
(rhsa-). 

i : vlclil {vTscika-), dUhH (d^sta-), disvU appear 
(drsyate)y mahlrH (^mat^gcorhaJaim), diydl jackal 
(S^gdla-), hhigdro wasp (bhrnga-), mUhH sweet (mrsta-), 
sig horn (^^‘nga-), gidh vulime (grdhra-),haid€L (h^daya-), 
gU {ghrta-y 

u : vuthvto (vfsta-), omio (mrta-), pTith {prstlia-), bhujvu 
roast (bhrjjati), hhPUhH parched (bhpsta-), gUthvTo plait 
(grathndti), ghutvll rub {ghpsta-), pwclivd ask (prcchati), 
sun OH- hear (spioti), mosdl mother’s house (mdtp-Mld). 

a : onmo (mpiu-), pohlu (prthula-),' mdt-l earth 
tanlchalu a straw (trna-), maddd pdtlvd (prstha-). 

Vowels in Closed Syllables 

19. In the MI stage all long vowels before two 
consonants were shortened. These short vowels converge 
with the corresponding PI short vowmls. Later, in the 
period preceding the OWR texts, when the double 
consonant w^as shortened, or in the case of the group 
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nasal + consonant when the nasality was produced 
simultaneously with the vowel, the preceding short 
vowel, if in the syllable bearing the chief stress, was 
• lengthened. 

Mia 

< a : ham work {harman-)^ dj to-day (adya)^ sdcii 
{satya-), lean ear (harna-), ondkhan butter (mraksana-), 
hath liand (hasta-), v&jh barren (vandhyd), rdd widow 
(rancid), sdjh evening (sandhyd), cdk wheel (cakra-), van 
colour (varna-), 

< d : rdn% queen (rdjnl), mdgvti (mdrgatl), ondjvd 
{mdrjati), dp you (dtond), 

< r : mdH (midti-), pdthvL (pp^tha-), 

MI i 

< i : pith flour (pista-), ell kite (cilia-), slkh advice 
(^iksd), sldhu upright (siddha-), slku sling (sikya-), vlj 
lightning (vidyiit-). 

< I : sis head (slrsa-), jlnd thin (jlrna-), tlnH tlkhd 
sharp (tllesna-). 

< r : mlthib (mrsta-), dlthn (dpsta-), dhlt (dhrstar), Bg 
(ipigd-), 

mu 

< u : hiidh wise (huddha-), phul flower (phtilla-), dudh 
milk (dugdha-), sukhu dry (suska-), put son (putra-), 
sudh sense (kiddhi-), uhl ear of corn (umhikd), pun 
charity (puny a-), miUhl handful (musti-). 

< u : un wool (urna-), ubh€o (urdhva-), sunu empty 
(idnya-), kuco brush (Icurea-). 

< f (prstha-), hhuthU (hhp^ta-), 

MI 6 

< e : khet (ksetra-), jeth elder (jyestha-), pekhvH see 
(preksate), ieth merchant (h-^esthin-). 

< ai : sel (sailya-), tel (^tailya- : taila-). 
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MIo 

< 0 : got family {gotra-), kotlil factory (Icdstha-), gotho 

cowpen (gostha-), jddh strong (yoddhr-), ropvU plant 
(ropy ate), sprinkle the bride (proksate), jog fit 

(yogya-), cdlcJm clean (colcsa-). 

< au : mdtl (mauJdika-), potku (paustaka-). 

Development of OG. u 

20* Stressed u (from MI i, u or i, u before consonant 
group) are shortened when followed (1) by two Gujarati 
consonants, between which a MI short vowel has been 
dropped ; or (2) by two or more unstressed syllables. 
In the first case the shortening probably occurred before 
the dropping of the syllable following ; but it is impossible 
to date the change, because the written language does 
not show whether the syllable has dropped or not, while 
the language of poetry retains the syllables long after 
they have been dropped in ordinary speech. 

(1) jivtH alive (jlvati), ichvU wish (icchati), cibhdi 
(cirbhatihd), piplo ficus (pippala-), diSvU {d'l^iyaU), dhikvH 
(dhiksate), pljvil card cotton (pinja), khijvH be vexed 
(khidyate), JchUdo peg, vijU lightning, kliicdl rice and 
pulse, opposed to dUhH, riUhU, HdhH, etc., klilj annoyance, 
hhilo peg, vij, hhw jo war flour, etc. 

u 

msvU suck (cusati), ujlw bright (ujjvala-), Jctikdi hen 
(kuhkutl), kupil whore (hnttinl), puchdl tail (pucclia-), 
tutvil be broken (trutyati), udvw fly (uddayate), ngvU 
grow (udgata-), Jcutvil beat (kuttayati), opposed to sukhu, 
nnuth%, ubliH, sionu, bhuthU, dttdh, bhukh hunger 
(bublhukm), phul, puth, etc. 

(2) upanvIL winnow (utpundti), ughadvil be fine 
(udghat-), ugmanUb east (udgamana-). 

In the verbal paradigm the number of dissyllabic forms 
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with ail open syllable is very small. The present 
tense is rendered trisyllabic by the addition of chu, 
etc. (e.g. cwsilchu > cusHclvH, etc.), while in all tenses 
from the past and present participles the first syllable 
is closed (e.g, cicsto, cusyo). The tendency is therefore 
to generalize the short vowel throughout the whole verb, 
and to preserve the long only in isolated forms like 
dUhH : disv'il, hhuthu : bhujvto ; but even here the short 
vowel has sometimes triumphed, e.g. suiH (supta-) after 

SUVVtb. 

, Even in dissyllabic words with open ^ H the vowel 
is shorter than in corresponding monosyllables ; and this 
shortening is sometimes marked in writing: e.g. cudo or 
cudo, duT'H or dur^, jun€i or junH, kivkar or kukar, etc. 

In a few words, even where i and u are to be expected, 
the influence of the long %, H of the cognate Sanskrit 
word has sufficed to generalize the long vowel at least in 
the literary language, e.g. dipvU, jlvvTi, cItv'w. 

The monosyllables dudh, jut, though often written 
with u, I have always heard with u. 

Vowels with the Secondary Accent 

21. When carrying the secondary stress of the word, 
short vowels remain unaltered, long vowels are shortened, 
and consonant groups are simplified without compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding short vowel. 

a: purjdlvib flame (parijvdlayati), paranvu marry 
(2oari7iayaU), sweat (^pariRveda-). 

u : ujldi brightness (ujjvala-), 

d : cakvd ruddy-goose {cakravdka-), pakhvdj side-drum 
(paksa-vadya-), kathiydro woodcutter {kdstliika-kdra-), 
agiydrl fire-temple {agoii-dgdva-\ 

%: kidiyartb ant-hole {kUaka-). 
u: kukvd stammering (^kukka-vada-). 
d: kothdr granary (kd^thdgdra-). 
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Unaccented Vowels 

22. All MI short unaccented vowels, unless protected 
by two following consonants, either become a or 
disappear altogether. Long vowels preserve their 
quality, but are shortened. 

The weakest positions are: (1) the absolute beginning 
of the word ; (2) between the main and the secondary 
stress or vice versa. In both of these, short vowels 
disappear altogether. The next weakest positions are : 
(1) the initial syllable preceding the main stress; (2) the 
syllable following the main stress in an originally tri- 
syllabic word. In both these short vowels lose their 
timbre and long vowels their length. 

Preaccentual Vowels 

23. (1) Initial a, u are lost. 

a : ran desert {aranya’-), rUh€ soapnut tree (aristha-), 
lal firebrand {alata-), jhdjhH more, OWR jhdjhau 
(^adhyadhyaha-)^ jh&kh glance (adhyaksa-), 

u: vdkhro furniture (upasJcara-), vwymv marriage-feast 
{iipdyana-), 

hlsvn sit, h^h^L having sat, OWE baisai, half hail 
{apavisati, upavista-) must be considered loanwords on 
account of their h- < -v- in face of vdkhro. 

The preaccentual vowel before two consonants remains 
in uchdlvd^ nghadvdy ugdmvu {ucchdlayati, udghdtita-, 
udgdmayati) through the influence of uchalvd , iighadvu, 
ncarvH, etc. 

(2) Except when absolutely initial, a, i, n appear as a. 

a: pavddo slander {pravdda-), jald leech (Jalaiikd), 
kahdnl story {kaihdnaka-), vahdld beloved < ^vahhallaka- 
{vallahha-), kardl dreadful (kardlar). 

i : vahdnU dawn {^vibhdna-, HD vihdnam), canotlil 
berry (HD cinothl), vanasvd be destroyed {vinasyati), 
valagvd {vilagyaii), varvd ugly {virUpa-), vasmd uneven 
{visdma- after sdma- ?). 
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: Dave {^duveda-), dharal (dhurahi-), sahelu easy 
(HD siohelU). 

Hv < um remains : kuvaro unmarried {hnmara-). 
i and n remain (a) when immediately followed by 
a MI vowel : vidvio bear {vijdyate) ; (b) when followed by 
two consonants, citdro painter {citrakdra-), nisdso sigh 
(niJisvdsa-), dubJulvo pain (dtcrbhdva-), see § 23 (3) : 
vackodviL to wean {^vicchotayati) after the analogy of 
valagvw, vaiiasvUj etc. 

In visarvd nivadvU i represents accented i (vismarati 
oiirvrta-) ; vildcU cat {viddU), Jmhddo axe {kiothdra-) are 
perhaps loanwords. 

(3) Preaccentual Old Gujarati d, i;, u, e, d, whatever 
their origin, are shortened. 

d: avds abode (dvdsa-), avdi report (dvddd-), alilr 
(dbhira-), camdr of the shoemaker caste {carmakdra-), 
kafur {karpum-), nathdro wicked {^nasta-kdra-), mdjdr 
(mdrjdra-), vakhdn (vydkhydna-), kap)ds cotton (/carpdsa-), 
pakhdlv'd wash {praksdlayati), pathdvvd send {prasthd- 
payati), jandl sacred thread [yajndpavlta-). 

kadhdn spoilt corn (led + dhdn), kapiU bad son, Jeathdm 
privy parts (/ca-), lagadvd set to ( : Idgvd), dhavadvld 
cause to run ( : dlidwti), oihavddvH wash ( : nlidvd), and 
so in all causatives in -dvvtl, -ddvH. 

% : siydlo cold weather (^Uakdla-), divel lamp oil 
(*dipatailya-)f bhikhdri beggar (bhiksd-kara), nisdso 
(niMvdsd-)^ citdro (citrakdra-)^ pljdro cotton-carder 
(^pinjd-kara-), Hkhawd teach (*siksdp>ayati), 
u; jvugdr gambling (dydia-udgdra-), swt{h)dr carpenter 
(siitradlidra-), ewndro lime-burner (curnakdra-)^ dhutdro 
cheat (dhurta-), uchdlvd toss up (ucchdlayati), ugliddvd 
(ibdglidtayati), ibgdmvd (ibdgdmayati), ubhd grains of 
uncooked rice (lodbhdta-), dubhdvo (durbhdva-), 

e: ievdl moss (sevdla-), jetlidnl husband’s elder brother’s 
wife ( :jeth), petdro box ( velwdl bride and bride- 

groom’s fathers in relation to each other (vaivdliika-). 
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o: goval herdsman (gopala-), ghodar stable {ghota- 
agdra-), sohdg good fortune (satvhhdgya-). 

POSTACCENTUAL VoWELS 

24. In the postaccentual position only short vowels can 
come under consideration, except where, for analogical 
or other reasons, there has occurred a shift of accent. 
Excluding the final syllable which will be dealt with 
separately, there are three postaccentual positions repre- 
sented by three types : — ^ , -L ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In the first the syllable remains, but the vowel loses it 
timbre^ appearing always as a ; in tlie other two positions 
the vovrel is lost altogether (except as specified below, 
§ 38). The decoloration o£ the unaccented short vowel 
has been carried through in OWE,. 

(1) Type -i- _ 

a : kamal {hamala-), pdthar stone (prastara-), kdjal 
lampblack {kajjala-), clump of blossoms (wafyWa-), 

gdgar pot {gargarl)^ thdvar fixed {sthdvara-), kdlcan 
bracelet {kaoikana-)] pdkhar armour for elephants 
(praksara-)j pdpad a cake {parpata-), jltdlar curl 
(jhallaH). 

i : veraii revengeful (vairini), haran doe {hariin), 
mdgsar (pndrgasira-), tltar partridge (tittira-), kanas 
ear of corn {kanisa-), parakkvd examine < *pdrikh- 
(parlksate), van without = vm (vind)} 

u I'mdkan bug {matkuna-), p)hdgan{phdlgvbna-)y mdnas 
[mdnusa-)^ gdgal a gum (gulgidu-), lasan garlic (lasuna-), 
dgal finger s breadth (ang^di-), fcdar mouse {icnd^07u-), 
Idkad (HD lakkuda-). 

The change of to a in paii but (if this is connected 
with punar) is already found in Pali pana, 

(2) Type ^ — 

a : dglv bolt (argalikd), 2 '>dcii[Vil fifth {^pancainaka-), 
kdlcdv {karhatikd), dgnil courtyard (angana-), kahi^UL 
spotted {ka^^hara-), jdjro carrot (jarj'am), duhlU thin 
^ For change of accent see above, § lo. 
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{(lurhala-), ajnl sty in the eye < ^anjanika (anjaiia ), 
musln {miosala-). 

i : gabhn pregnant {^garhhinilca)^ gliarm house- wife 
{^gaThinika)^padds neighbour {prativasa-), Imtnl {kuttinl) ; 
MI i in tatsamas : pharsH astringent {sparisa- : sparsa-), 
kdrmU strange (HD kdrima-), itjdgrU wakeful (HD 
vjjdgira-). 

n : sasTO (^hasnraka-), dgl/l finger (anguli-), t&dla 
rice grains (tandula-), kukdl {kukkvjtl-), cogwW fourfold 
(caUorguna-)y pdglVi lame {pangala-), pdsrH erect 
{^prdmsnraka- : prdmsu-), Idglu vermilion {hiiigula-), 
Jmdcho (HD kaducchao). 

(8) Type ^ ^ 

a: cakvd knkvd p)ak]ivdj (see § 21). 

i: parjdlvd parsev (see § 21). 

Final Vowels 

25. PI -all, -ill, -uh appear in MI as -d, -I, -u. Other 
final vowels remained unchanged. Consonant, liowever, 
with the fact that final vowels are relatively shorter 
than the corresponding vowels of internal syllables, 
there are three main stages to distinguish in their 
further development. 

(1) -d, -e became -n, -i; other long vowels -d, d, -u 
were shortened. The shortening of final -a is already 
found in the Asoka inscriptions, e.g. at Girnar raja 
tada iatha yatha} 

(2) In OWE all final vowels (following a MI consonant) 
are in process of disappearing. Whether they have 
disappeared altogether or having lost their timbre have 
simply become -a, it is impossible for reasons explained 
above to say. 

(3) In Mod. Gujarati all final vowels have disappeared, 
e.g, Skt. liastah, Pkt. hattho, Ap. hatthu, OWE hdthu 
hatha, G. hath. 


^ Senart, ii, p, 329. 
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In considering the history of final vowels, distinction 
must be made between those immediately following a 
MI consonant, as in hattho and those following a MI 
vowel (owing to the disappearance of a PI consonant), 
as in Pkt. gliodao (ghotakah), where the final vowel 
survived into the OWR period and afterwards coalesced 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. OWE, ghddail, G. gliddo. 
This latter class will be described below in § 26. 

Before -ru, which became MI -m (? nasalized labial 
spirant), PI long vowels were shortened in MI, e.g. 
jihvam > jihbhain. This shortening was probably 
a sandhi effect, occurring at first in word groups 'where, 
owing to the following word beginning with a consonant, 
the vowel was followed by two or more consonants. 
Next the nasal consonant was lost, and the nasality 
transferred to the vowel, The labial position of -m, 
however, was reflected in the histoiy of -arli. Following 
a MI consonant -am appeared as -w} as in Apabhraihsa, 
and is lost in Gujarati ; after a MI vowel it retained 
its nasality as -ail (OWR -ail, G -u). 

-a : voc. sing, pwt < imtra, etc. 

-i : dkh eye < aksi. 

-u : vlj < Pa. vijjii, Skt. vidyiit. 

-d: klidt bed {khatvd), jlbh tongue {jihvd), sdn sign 
{samjnd), vdjh (vandhya), rdd (randa), etc. 

= FI I : dhaman bellows (dhamaoii), cvtli 4th day 
{caturtlii), etc, 

= PI -Up: dg fire {agnih), de blaze {arclh), etc. 

- 0 : hdtk < hastaJp, ddt tooth < dantalp, etc. 

^am = PI -am : acc. sing. masc. hath < hastam, etc., 
dndh < dugdham, kdl < kalyam, 

— PI -dm: acc. sing. lem. jihlc <jihvdm, etc. 

-im : acc. sing., masc. or fern, dg < agnim, etc. 


^ Pischel, § 351-2. 
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Vowels in Contact 

26. The disappearance of PI intervocalic stops left 
a large number of MI vowels in contact. For the most 
part these maintained a separate existence into the 
Apabhraih^a period, and it is only in OWR that we 
first see them generally coalescing. 

The process o£ avoiding hiatus by contracting two 
separate vowels into one syllable depends for its carrying 
through largely on speech tempo. There was thus a long 
period during which words were used sometimes in their 
contracted, sometimes in their uncontracted, forms. This 
condition is shown to some extent in the literary Prakrits, 
influenced no doubt by the surrounding spoken languages. 
Pischel gives numerous examples of such contractions.^ 
In some cases the contraction was undoubtedly early and 
general. As instances in Gujarati there are mor peacock 
{mayura -) ; ondra- is attested in Pa. ; onaura-, which is 
found in Prakrit beside ondra-, mole, ondraya-, is 
a Sanskritized form. That G mor* rests on MI mora-, 
not onaura-, is shown by its having o, not d. In Middle 
and Modern Indian, -y- is a most unstable element and 
was the first of the intervocalic consonants to disappear. 
The close e and o of kel plaintain (JcadaU), bor jujube-tree 
(hadara-) presuppose their derivation from MI keU and 
bora- which are attested in Prakrit ( < ^kadill, ^baduro ?). 

In OWE the following vowels have already coalesced : 
(1) vowels of a similar nature: cl + (f, 1+ + 4 : e.g. 
unhdlaU < unhadlail {umakdla-), rd < rdd (rdjd). (2) 
a + e > e,a + d > 0 : e.g. aneru < Ap . annaeru {^anyakdrya-), 
pdli < padli {pratoU), (3) i + a, i + u> I, a > u : 
e.g. divl < ^dwia {dlpika), dwa {divasa-), pli < pia% 
(pibati) ; am% < *amill (amrta-), jamdl < jdmdiu, 
{jdmdt^ka-) ; cuu < cuail (cyuta-), mu'll < mua'il {mrta -) ; 
ju < jila {yukd), rudau*< ruada'il (rupa-). 


1 Pischel, §§ 166-7. 
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The remaining vowels in contact a + i, a + u are still 
held apart. In Gujarati these two coalesce and form 
€ and 0 respectively. 

In the accented syllable in Gujarati the long vowels 
resulting from crasis maintain their length; in the un- 
accented (preaccentual and postaccentual) syllables they 
are shortened, and in the postaccentual syllables they 
become more close. Mr. N. B. Divatia^ claims that 
they are distinguishable in quality from the close vowels, 
but admits them to be more like tlie close than the open 
vowels. I denote them here as e, o, 

(1) Similar Vow^els 

27. d + d>a: vdnH (vacana-), chan dung (chagaiia-), 
camdr (carmakdra-), kuhhdr potter (kumbhakdm-), 
siydlo (sUakdla-), tmdlo summer (umakdla-), phaldr 
light meal (phaldhdra-), hhadar treasury (bhaiiddgdra-), 
m&g representation of a low-caste woman (mdtavga-), 
chdvan thatch < ^ckdddioana- (chddayati), 

4 + 4 > u : bhukh hunger < buhukkhd {huhhuhd) ; gu 
dung < ^guho {gutha-). 

(2) d AND e 

(а) e+a> e: deharil temple < '^devagarhakam, oiedu 
affection < nehadau (sneha-). 

e + u > e: behu both < dve-ubhau. Where -u ( < -o) is 
final, it becomes -v in GujarMi, e.g. bhev < bhed {bheda-), 
parsev < sed {sveda-)^ mevlo rain, an extension of mev < 
mehd (megha-). 

0 + a > 0 : sonH gold < sdamia- (sauvariia-), j(ind% 
{yajndpavUa-), 

d + d>d: vohro trader {vyavalido^a-), unless this is 
a tatsama. 

(б) d + i: (1) where in Gujarati i belongs to an 
interior syllable it is absorbed astronomer (jydtisin-). 


^ hid. Ant.f xliv, p. 19 . 
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(2) Otherwise i forms a diphthong with d, which 
becomes more open : di, e.g. koyal {jcoiV] cuckoo < koila- 
(Icolcila-), soyo < sol + o {sancika-), hoi < hoi {hhavati), 
noi < na hoi. (3) Where final -I represents -id, -w it 
remains a separate syllabi e^ e.g. del, chd%, except in 

soy {saueika-), which is due to soyo. 

{c) a + e > e: cmerio < annaerafo (anyakdrya-). 
a + 0 > 0 : pdl (pratoll). 

(3) i + a or lb 

^nla {loitala-), sll'd {sitala-), vlmo venture 
(viyama-), nion rule (niyama-); nom. sing. fern. -I < -ia, 
-id < -ikd : ondkhi (maksikd), oivlUM (musti-), etc. 

i + u>l: 'pahl <^pahiu, -id (pathika-), dhani owner 
(dhanin-), '?n6ic/a fisherman (matsika-), etc. 
lover (])riy(x-) is an archaic form. 

( 4 ) -iam, -iiim 

MI final -uwL,-iwm became -I witli loss of nasalization, 
due perhaps to tlie high position of the tongue leading to 
a corresponding raising of the velum and closure of the 
nasal passage. On tlie other hand, MI -aarii, OWE 
being a low vowel, preserves the nasality (see below, § 28). 

-mm ; ami nectar (aonrtaon), mdti {ma^detikam), mahi 
curds (mathitam), Jchdi food (khaditam), ghi (ghrtaon). 

' dalit curds represents not dadhikam but dadhini, 
Pkt. dahini, ddhiim, dahii. 

-him : the suffix -i of verbs used in combination with 
sakvu be able (e.g. mdri sakeche) is not the conjunctive 
participle ( < Pkt. -ia), but originally the infinitive 
( < Pkt. -iurii, Skt. -Hum). 

(5) xo + a 

u-{-a > Tv : stvdo parrot < ^suadail (s'lvka-) ; ukhdn 
(npakhydna-), nom. sing, fern. U < -ua, -xvd < -xikd : vahTv 
{vadhiv-), sdsd {svcistTv-), vdlTv (vdlukd). 
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(6) % + d, iau 

I + accented d > iyd, yd. This rnnsfc be clearly dis- 
tinguished from I + unaccented a above ; e.g. siydl 
{s^gdla-), siydlo (sitakdla-), piyds thirst {pipdsd), piydr 
(priyalcdra-). 

MI -iail > -yo, past part. ~yo < ~iau < *-ita-ka-, e.g. 
mdgyOi OWE, vidgiail. 


a + i or u 

28. (1) The earliest contraction in MI occurred where, 
owing to the early loss of intervocalic y or v in interior 
syllables, a and i or a and u came into contact. 

a + i (on loss of -v- under conditions not yet specified) 
> e, Pa. tliera- {sthavira-). 

a + u (on loss of -y~) : G. md7\ Pa. ondra- (onayura-). 
The history of keli plaintain (Pkt. keU < ? ^kadill : 
Skt. kadaU), hordii jujube-tree (Pkt. hdra- < ? ^badura^: 
Skt. iacZam-) is obscure. 

(2) Otherwise MI ai, a% due to the loss of intervocalic 
stops; were maintained separately into the OWE period. 
They then became the diphthongs ai, mi, which have 
remained in some of the MI languages, but in Gujarati 
further developed to i, q} Before and after this € 
Gujarati s remains unchanged. 

(a) di: pesvTi enter {p^xivUati), b^hr deaf (badhira-), 
ohe is (Pa. acohati), si 100 (OWE sax for sax, Ap. sadx, 
Skt. 4atdni under influence of Skt. satam), behn 

sister (bhagioix), hhes buffalo-cow (onahisl), pehrvd put on 
(OWE pahirax), besv^d sit (upavisati). ® 

a%: pnthd (pravista-), betJid (upavista-), first 

(Ap. pahillau), ghUd mad < ^gahillail (grathila-). 
ax : gherd deep-coloured (gahlmxi-). 

(h) dil: nbliyo mongoose (nakula-), polilu (pfthula-), 
hohlu big (bahxola-), Iddo (lakuta-), Imi this year (adhund), 

^ Discussed more fully in Sir Aslmtosh Mukerji Jubilee Volumes 
(Orientalia), art. Turner, and o vowels in Gujarati.” 

JEAS. JULY 1921. 
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cho let be ! (Pa. acchatu), to then (tatah), bho, m. fear 
(bhaya-),vdh flow (vaha-),sd 100 (sata-);cdbo {caturveda-) 
is shown by its & to be a loanword. 

aft; coth {catVyHM), coh {catu^lca-), comdsw monsoon 
(caturmasa-), and other words with co- = Skt. catur-,pdnii 
I (pada-una-), sophd aniseed (satapuspa-). 

(c) Similarly in other words of doubtful etymology 
G. e, 0 correspond to other MI languages ai, ate, 
e.g. hhlcvn (H. khaiond), gldo (H. gaird), thill (PI. thaill), 
bel (Pkt. ballla-y H. bail), onilu (H. maild), etc. 

(d) Loanwords with the diphthongs ai, aii appear with 
e, 0 in Gujarati, whether (1) tatsamas, e.g. vir (vaira-), 
herdg {vairdgya'), gbrav (gaurava-), sobJidg (saubhdgya-), 
or (2) Arabic, Persian, or English loanwords.^ 

(3) In final postaccentual syllables 6, o are shortened 
and become more close, being nearer to e, o than to e, o. 

(a) -al : ne and (Ap. annal : anya-), 3rd sing. pres, -e 
{-ati), 2nd sing, -e (Ap. -aJii), 3rd plur. -e (Ap. -ahl), inst. 
sing, -e (Ap. -af, Pkt. aena = -aem, Skt. -alcena), loc. sing. 
-e (Ap. -ahl, Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -ae, Skt. -ake), 

-ail, 3rd sing, imperat. -o (-atu), 2nd plur. pres, -o (Ap. 
-aim < ^-athah), nom. sing. masc. -o (Ap. -ail, Skt. -akali), 
(&) In compounds the accent of the first member was 
retained. This is shown by the OWE forms where the 
second member is weakened, a long vowel or consonant 
being shortened, e.g. rdthailda {rddrakuta-), cltailda 
(citrakUta-) slhavta (simliaputra-). 

Words of this type appear with o in Gujarati. 

29.® f + G. 0 or d became -iyo -iyd : vdniyo trader 
: ^vdnl < vdnijah ; sdthiyo auspicious mark : ^8dihl< 
svastikalp, dgiyo glow-worm, govdliyo cowherd, kdliyd 
black, ghdsiyo grass-cutter, etc., ndliyo : ^noll < ^nakulikd 
(nakula-). 

u + Q 0 or d became -tovo uvd : kuvo well < ^kUail 
(IciLpa-), jaljdbiivo a waterplant : jdbd, juvo an insect : jd.. 

^ Examples in my article quoted above. 
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Samprasarana 

30. (1) The tendency towards saiaprasarana or the 
absorption of short a by preceding av or ay was at work 
early in the history of the Indo-aryan languages ; and 
already in Pali Skt. aya ava were represented by e, d, 
which, in their subsequent development, converge com- 
pletely with MI e, 0, whether representing PI e, d or 
ai, au. 

PI aya : devio give (P. deti < ^dayati : daddti). 

PI ava : Iwva be (bhavati), os dew (avasyd), osiydl'd 
dependent (avasin-), dchii remaining {avacchita-), koliyUL 
(kavala-), 

(2) This principle continued active in the MI period 
after intervocalic -p-, still maintained in Pali and the 
Asoka inscriptions, had become -v-, e.g. Pkt. osara^ 
(apdsarati) dasa- (^apavdsa), ohattha- (^apahasta-). 

MI ava < PI apa : khovu lose (Jcsapana-), dt ebb 
{apavxtti-), 

Skt. apa appears in some G. words as 5. In these 
cases apa ava was reintroduced as a literary loan at 
a later period, e.g. osarvtL {apasarati) ; while under 
certain conditions, as perhaps whe^ PI apa was followed 
by two or more consonants, it remained as ava througli 
the MI period, e.g. kdd% cowrie (OWR kaud^, Pkt. 
kavaddia, Skt. kaparda-, attested in EV kapardin-). 

(3) , aya and ava of new formation in late MI are also 
affected by the same principle, but the process begun in 
OWR, where we have forms like gavakha, kasavatv, 
plialavadhl, karavata, beside gailkha, kasailtl, phalaudhi, 
karauta, has not gone so far, and the resultant sounds at 
present are 6, 5, as in the case of MI at, ail. Similarly, 
in the postaccentual syllable they become e, o. 

(a) Late MI aya (in loanwords from Skt., literary and 
Jaina Pkt., or some dialect which avoided hiatus between 
a-a by -y-), ts. nm {nayaoia-), ren (OWR rayani^ 
Skt. rajant), vm (OWE vayana, Skt. vacana-). 
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Late MI ava < Skt. a^a : nonn 9tli day {navami) 
reformed after nav. 

< Skt. ava : golcli {gavahm-), 

< Skt. apa : dsarvii {apasiirati)^ dgalvii melt 
(^apagalaii), or other {apara-), ndhhu- separate 
(anyapaksa-), Icon who ? (OWR kailna, kavana, Skt. kah 
punah), kod% {haparda-). 

< Skt. apa : ora on this side {ap)dra-). 

< Skt. amd : soglm cheap {samarglia-), sop)v1l give over 
{samarpayati), soga disguise {samduga-), sodlul a scent 
(samagandha-). 

moghn dear {mahdrgha-) after soghil. jol turns 
' (yaonala-) is shown to be a loanword by the disappear- 
ance of postaccentual 

(h) In the postaccentual syllable of compounds (see 
above, § 28) late MI ava : PhalodM (OWR 
< "^pTiala-vardhikd)^ kasotl (OWR kasavatl < kaf^a-pattikd), 
hdrot (OWR hdravata-), desoto (OWR desavatau), karot 
(OWR karavata < kara-pattra-), 

Epenthesis 

31. Beside words with the termination -rya- there 
existed doublets with -ria-^ -riya-. Tiiese are found in 
the Rigveda ^ and in considerable numbers in the Prakrit 
dialects^; e.g. Pkt. kajja- or kera- (kdrya-), G. kdj and 
anerU (^anya-kdria-). In Gujarati -em as a suffix has 
been extended in use : e.g. ghanerU plentiful (ghana-), 
hlialerd kind (.* bhalu), vachero foal (; vdclio). 

In Surat and Broach ry > ir : e.g. mdryo > ondiro. In 
standard Gujarati there is epenthesis in the group vy : 
e.g. dvyo > divyo? 

Anaptyxis 

32. In a number of words containing -rs- in Sanskrit, 
an anaptyctic vowel, usually % has been inserted between 
r and s in Prakrit.^ Whether these represent old doublets, 

* Maodonell, Vedic Qrammar, § 48a, 1. ^ Pisohel, § 134, 176. 

=' LSI ix, 2, p. 331. ‘ Pisohel, §§ 131-40. 
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like Latin extemplo beside extempulo, etc., or are loan- 
words from literary Sanskrit, cannot be said. The 
beginnings of the process are, at any rate, seen in the 
Rigveda : here a svarabhakti vowel is sometimes 
developed where a consonant is in conjunction with 
r or a nasal,^ In any case some of the Pkt. words 
showing this phenomenon, if tatsamas in origin, must 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit after the assimilation 
of -rs- to -ss- and before the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic consonants, e.g. adarsa-, Pkt. aarisa-, sarsapa-, 
Pkt. sarisava-. These appear in Gujarati as do'^so mirror, 
sarsav rape-seed. Similarly amici- appears as Pkt. ambila 
( < *am6Za-), G. dmlil hog-plum. 

Umlaut 

33, A number of words in Gujarati containing a < Skt. 
a have variants wdth e in the accented syllable, e in the 
unaccented, in place of a. In some cases only the e forms 
are used ; e.g. ffhir at home < < ^garke. 

The majority of these words are nouns, all of which are 
feminine, and mostly corresponding to Skt. forms in -I. 
It appears that this I, surviving into the OWR period, has 
affected, at least in some Gujarati dialect, the quality of 
the preceding a. 

Iced or lead f. waist {hati-), ones f. ink hid 

f. fetter {kadi- In Divyavadtoa), kkll f. paste (: M. khal), 
Cel or cal f. itching, plo-* f. manner (: N. pari), ted f. bank 
{tata-), nil or oial f. tube (oiala-), sir or sar f, string 
in motlnl sir a string of pearls. 

Compare also the pronunciation tlrikk beside tdrikh date. 

^ Macdonell, op. cit., § 21. 

{To he continued.) 



The Plays of Bhasa 

By a. BANEEJI-SASTRi, M.A, 

rnOWAEDS the beginning of the fifth century a.d. Kalidasa 
made his debxit with an apology for his temerity in 
addressing an audience accustomed to such old, well- 
established authors as '' Bhasa and others After the lapse 
of fifteen centuries Kalidasa has held his own, while Bhasa 
is practically forgotten. The reason is not the decisive 
verdict of Time, but the unfortunate loss of his works. But 
lately came a surprise. In 1912 Ganapati ^astri discovered 
and published thirteen dramas in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, 2 and claimed them as Bhasa’s. For the past eight 
years Orientalists have been considering this claim, the general 
trend of opinion being unfavourable. The present article 
proposes to supplement the progress already made in the 
investigation of this question, and to point out the facts 
practically settled, thus paving the way for further research. 

The ■ method followed here is, firstly, to criticize the 
probability of the various theories advanced as regards the 
authorship of the Trivandrum group, ^ and, secondly, in the 
light of this criticism to attempt to determine its age and 
authorship, with special reference to the internal evidence. 
There are three important theories — 

1. Ganapati’s ^ : That the author is Bhasa, and the age 
about fourth century b.o. 

2. Lesny’s ^ : That these plays are older than Kalidasa’s 
(fifth century a.d.), but younger than Asvaghosa’s (c. third 
century A.n.). 

^ F. Bollensen, Mdlaviha und Agjmniira, pp. 3-4. 

“ Trivandrum Sariskrib Series, vols. xv-xvii, xx-xxii, xxvi,xxxix, xlii. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Introduction to Svapnavdsavadattd, vol. xv, 1912. 

^ ^DMG. 1918, p, 203 f. 
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3. Barnett’s ^ : That the age is the seventh century a.d., 
and the author is unknown. 

We begin with the last as the most improbable. In its 
support are quoted only two pieces of evidence : (1) the 
technique of the Trivandrum group is similar to that of a 
seventh century play called Mattavilasa ” ^ ; (2) a supposed 
reference to a seventh century king called Eajasimha 

(1) The technique comprises three parts : the j)lays open 
with the stage direction or nmd% omitting the ndndl itself 
(i.e. the verse in praise of the Deity) ; after the ndndi the 
director {sutradMm) enters and recites the introductory 
verse (praising the Deity) ; then comes the assistant of the 
stage-manager (pdripdrsvika) and discusses the play. 

Barnett’s point is that this peculiar technique is no 
indication of a date earlier than that of Kalidasa ” (fifth 
century a.i).), because Mattavilasa (seventh century a.d.) 
shows exactly the same features of technique”.^ Here 
there is evidently a confusion of two issues. The first issue, 
viz. whether it is an evidence of antiquity, stands by itself, 
and need not be obscured by the second issue, viz. how it is 
retained in a farce of the seventh century a.d. The first 
issue can be settled in the affirmative by comparing it with the 
suggestive note of Sten Konow ^ on the stage-management 
of ]carpuTamanjar% which has on this point preserved traces 
of a more ancient stage of development in this branch of 
literature ”. There the prologue is divided into three scenes : 
(i) the director (sutradhdm) enters and recites the benediction 
{ndndVj:, i.e. a praise of the Deity [then exit] ; (ii) the stage- 
manager (sthapaha) enters, praises the Deity, and describes 
the preparations for the play ; (iii) the assistant of the 

^ Bxdlethi of the School of Oriental Studies^ London Institution, 1920, 
pp. 35-8. 

2 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, vol. Iv. ^ 

* Ibid,, p. 1, and Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 19*20, p. 38. 

* Bulletin of tlte School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 1920, 
p. 38. 

® Sten Konow & Lanman, Rajasekhara’s Karpuramarijarl^ p. 196. 
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stage-manager {^driparsvika) enters and discusses the merits 
of the play. Sten Konow rightly observes that '' to judge 
from some indications in the rhetorical literature, we must 
suppose that in early times a Stlidpaka, as well as the 
Sutradhara, had something to do with the arrangement of the 
play’’. This is abundantly borne out by Bharata’s Ndtyaidstm, 
V, 163-4, and Sdhiiyadarpam, 283a, 6, Besides the sutradhdra, 
the existence. of another actor, known as the sthdpaha, i.e. 
introducer, is explicitly recorded by Dhanahjaya in his 
Damrupa} But in most of the known plays the sthdpaha 
has disappeared. PischeP has suggested that this fact 
is owing to a reformation by Bhasa. This reformation took 
the practical shape of omitting the superfluous. As shown 
above, in the earliest times there were three different characters 
with three different functions. The superfluity lay in the first 
function overlapping the second ; the sutradhdra had to 
praise a deity (i.e. the ndndi), the sthdpaka also had to praise 
a deity, besides introducing the play. This extravagance of 
piety, however creditable to his predecessor’s patience, 
failed to impress Bhasa’s more fastidious contemporaries. 
So he suppressed the first praise, i.e. the ndndi, thenceforward 
uttered in the green-room, if at all, and made the sutradhdra, 
thus set free, perform the function of the sthdpaha, viz. to 
introduce the play as well as praise a deity. The stlidpaJca 
thus disappeared from the scene. This characteristic, a 
bold reform, served to distinguish Bhasa from every other 
dramatist, and is contahred in the well-known verse of Bana^ — 
“ by his plays with introductions spoken by the Sutradhdra 
(Director) ” and not by the sthdpaka (stage-manager) as usual 
hitherto. This trait of Bhasa exactly tallies with the 
technique of the Trivandrum group. It clearly proves an 
early age, and is a point in favour of their identity. 

How then does it occur in a seventh century play ? The 

^ Haas, Da^arilpa, pp. 79-80. 

2 Pischel, Gottingische Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1234. 

^ Harmcarita, v, 15. 
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answer is quite obvious. Kalidasa presumably profited by 
Bhasa’s experiment and its result. He suppressed the 
second praise and restored the first praise, i.e. the ndndl 
which introduces the play, the sutradhdm coming on the stage 
after it. Bhasa’s reform gradually fell into disuse, probably 
owing to the loss of his works. But his memory still 
lingered amongst a few in the south-east of India, and 
Mahendravikramavarman tried in the seventh century a.d. 
to reinstate his technique in his Mattavildsa. He was neither 
the first nor the last to attempt such a thing. About 
A.D. 900 Eaja^ekhara ^ made a similar attempt in his 
Karpummanjarl to resuscitate Bharata’s technique in its 
entirety. Pdrvatlparinaya again bears a close resemblance 
to Karpuramafijan. It would be absurd to claim from the 
similarity of their technique only that Bharata and Kaja- 
sekhara were contemporaries ; it would be equally absurd to 
suggest that the author of the Trivandrum group and 
Mahendravikramavarman were contemporaries on the same 
ground. It is Fluellen over again : There is a river in 
Macedon ; and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; 
. . . and there is salmons in both/’ But even the salmon 
are not alike. According to Barnett,^ the Mattavildsa 
shows exactly the same features of technique ” as the 
Trivandrum series. According to Sylvain L6vi,^ the 
Trivandrum ^ Bhasa ’ conforms scrupulously to the classical 
rules of the Indian Aristotle Bharata.” According to 
MM. Haraprasad ^astri,* Bhasa (of the Trivandrum 
Series) disregards altogether the rules of dramaturgy laid 
down in Bharata.” All these three strong statements are 
equally wrong. The fact is that the Trivandrurq author 
was following a Ndpjasdstra similar to but not the same as 
the current Bharata ; perhaps one of those referred to by 
Panini ^ as composed by 6ilali or Kr^asva jDrior to Bharata, 

1 Sten Konow & Lanman, Rajasekhara’s KarpuramailjarJ ^ 1901. 

2 Bidleiin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, p. 38. 

^ Vasavadattd, par Albert Baston, Preface, p. iii. 

^ JBAS. 1912. ® Panini, iv, iii, 110, 111. 
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or perhaps one by himself as suggested by Artliadyotanikd} 
Whereas Mahendravikramavarmanj while imitating Bhasa, 
felt himself constrained to follow at least those of the rules of 
Bharata which in the interval; from after Bhasa to his own 
time; had been adopted almost universally. To give a single 
illustration; rule V; 254 of Bharata ^ lays down '‘ the 
mentioning of the poet’s name”. The Trivandrum author 
is apparently unaware of it and so ignores it, exactly as Bhasa 
would have done. While a seventh century playwright, 
MahendravikramavarmaU; has to obey it. This is a point in 
itself sufficient to show that they belonged to widely difierent 
periods of dramatic development. 

Barnett’s second piece of evidence is still more liable to 
criticism. He takes rdjasiihha as the name of a seventh 
century king Teramaran Rajasimha I (c. a.d. 675). It is 
true that seven ^ out of the thirteen dramas under discussion 
contain; in the final verse, the line " may our rdjasimha 
rule this world ”, with slight variations. But there is 
absolutely no evidence to show that it names a king 
Rajasimha, and does not simply mean a " lioivlike ”, i.e. great 
king. On the contrary, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the latter is the only proper and possible meaning : firstly, 
because three of the books ^ do not mention any king whatever; 
secondly, in three others^ the simple rdjd and oiarapatiy, which 
can never mean anything more than " king ” in its general 
connotation, are substituted for rdjasiohha in the very same 
context; with the same words, signifying the same thing. 
Every Indian court poet is a living illustration of Max Mliller’s 
Henotheism ; his patron the king naturally appears to him 
as a lion and the only one. It is impossible to escape from 
hundreds of such rdjasimJias in successive centuries, but to 


^ Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre Indian^ 1890, p. 160. 

^ Bharafca’s Ndtyaidstra^ Kavyamala Series, v, 154. 

^ Svapna.^ Pratijnd., Pahca.^ Avimd.^ Bdla.^ Dfitavd., and Abhisehx, 
^ Madhyama.^ Dutagha.^ and Cdrudatta. 

^ Karna., Pratimd., and Uruhhaiiga. 
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fancy an identity without positive proof would be a hasty 
supposition. Thus the seventh century theory ceases to be 
of any interest in further discussions on the subject. 

2. Then conies Lesny's^ theory that (a) the plays are 
older than Kalidasa’s and (&) younger than A^vaghosa’s. 

(a) Even a cursory glance at the Trivandrum Prakrts 
bears out the first point. The following characteristics are 
amply illustrated by the thirteen books : (i) The Trivandrum 
author (T.) often drops Jc, g, c, t, d, ^ 9 , v, and y between 
vowels, cf. avimdraa for avimdraha, etc., Kalidasa and later- 
(K.) as often drop as retain ; (ii) T. sometimes changes y 
into j, but more often retains the y, K. always changes y 
into j ; (iii) T. has dissadi all along except three times 
disadi^ K. always disadi; (iv) T. shortens the vowel and doubles 
the consonant in evaam^ etc., as well as retains the older form, 
K. never uses the older form ; (v) T. uses the three forms ea, 
eha, and ekha, K. only ehha ; (vi) T. changes ry into yy, the 
older form according to Hemacandra, K. ry always into jj ; 
(vii) T.^ uses hni and hi, K. mhi and nh ; (viii) T. uses both 
amlidam and amMimm as the gen. pi. 1st pers. pron., K. 
only amhdnam; (k) T.^ uses both ahake (only once) and 
aham as nom. 1st pers. pron., K. hake and hagge ; (x) T. 
uses both \^rli and \/rih or \/ruh, i.e. with an epenthetic or 
without, K. only ^/rih ; (xi) T.^ has arm meaning yes ” 
as found in Old Pali, K. has lost the form altogether ; (xii) 
T. karia meaning krtm and gacchia meaning gatvd, K. kadiia 
and gadua regularly, while, karia in Nagari and S. IndianMSS. 
is exceptional; (xiii) T. kissa (&urasem), kissa (Magadhi),. 
and kisa (once), meaning the ablative kasmdt, K. klsa 
(Sauraseni), klsa (Magadhi), and kissa (once), similarly T. 
dissa{Ha>m:si^em),di^sa (Magadhi), and disa, K. dlsa (6auraseni), 
disa (Magadhi), and dissa (only in Ardha-Magadhi and Jaina 

5 ZDMG, 1918, p. 203 f. 

- Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 78. 

^ Sukthankar : JAOS,, vol. xl, pp. 248-59. 

§ ^ MM. Haraprasad Sastri : JBAS, 1912, 
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canon) ; (xiv) T. does not double initial in him, sometimes 
changes it into liu as na + khu becomes iialm, K. doubles 
initial hliu after short vowels and e and o, but not after long 
vowels ; (xv) T. has tava and te, the gen. 2nd pers. sing, for 
all dialects, K. tu{m)]ia and tiijjha for Saurasem, while tava 
is restricted to Magadhi, Ardha-Magadhi, and Jaina 
Maharastri ; (xvi) T. has tuvam and sporadically tiimam as 
the nom. 2nd pers. pi., K. has only timiaoh ; (xvii) T.^ vaam 
and vayam (both Sauraseni) and amhe (thrice) as the nom. 
1st pers. X3l., K. only amhe. 

In each of the above instances the Trivandrum Prakrt 
must be regarded as older for any of the following reasons : — 

(a) Vararuci, Markandeya, Hemacandra, etc., the oldest 
known Prakrt grammarians, mention them as old forms, 
though instances are not always available ; (6) Asvaghosa 
(second and third centuries a.d.), admittedly prior to Kalidasa 
(fifth century a.d.), has the same forms ; (c) they are used 
in ancient inscriptional Prakrt ; (d) they are retained in 
Old Pali. 

An analysis of the Prakrt thus leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the Trivandrum author is earlier than Kalidasa (fifth 
century a.d.). And out of the seventeen instances quoted, 
all, save perhaps four, point to a period of transition when, 
along with the older forms, the newer were just coming 
into use. 

“ (b) The second part of Lesny’s theory claims the 
Trivandrum author as younger than Asvaghosa (second and 
third centuries a.d.). Asvaghosa, it is suggested, stands. to 
him in the same relation as the latter stands to Kalidasa. 
Th*e first agrees with the second in using forms altogether lost 
to the third. A^vaghosa’s forms again are, it is urged, some- 
times as much older than the Trivandrum author’s as the 
latter’s are to Kalidasa’s. The following are instances in point : 
(i) Asvaghosa (A.) nowhere changes y into j (cf. Luders,^ 

^ Sukfchankar : JAOS., vol. xl, pp, 248-59. 

^ hader s f Brttchsiucke biLddhistischer Dramen, 1911. 
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1911, s. 48) ; T. often changes (cf. jadi for yadi)^ sometimes 
not (cf. ydlii for yahi), (ii) A.^ does not drop consonants 
between vowels (cf. Liiders, ss, 36, 42, 48, 60) ; T. sometimes 
drops them (cf. modaa for modaha). (iii) A. changes t into d 
only once, cf. surada for surata (Liiders, s. 48) ; T. frequently 
changes medial t into d, cf. gliodaa for ghoiaka, and medial 
t into d, cf. avajidi for avajiti, (iv) A. does not change n into 
n (cf. Liiders, s. 48) ; T. changes na into na, cf. attdnam for 
dtmdnam, (v) A. turns &uraseni jn into nn (cf. Liiders, 
s. 49 ) ; T. turns jn into nn or strengthens it into ?i?i, cf . 
vinndna and vvnndna for vijndna, (vi) A. only simplifies a 
consonant group (cf. Liiders, ss. 49, 55) ; T. both simplifies 
it and lengthens the preceding vowel, cf. sisa for Mrsa, (vii) 
A. only dissadi (cf. Liiders, s. 55) ; T. dissadi as well as 
dlsadi (thrice), (viii) A. retains the older form evdm (cf. 
Liiders, Pischel, Gramm., § 541) : T. rarely retains evdm, 
but shortens the vowel and doubles the consonant, cf. dhva 
for daiva, (ix) A. turns ny into nn (cf. Liiders, s. 49) ; T. 
changes ny and ny into nn, cf. anna for anya. (x) A. keeps 
untouched M, gh, th, dh, jpli, and hh (cf. Liiders, ss. 42, 52) ; 
T. modifies the consonant, oi.Mhimuha for adliimuklia. (xi) 
A. changes ry into yy (cf. Liiders, s. 60) ; T. the same as 
Asvaghosa, cf. hayya for kdrya. (xii) A. uses dma in the sense 
of “ yes ’’ as in Old Pali (cf. Liiders, s, 46) ; T. the same as A. 

On the basis of the above evidence, Lesny ^ agrees with 
Wintknitz ^ in assigning to the Trivandrum author a date at 
the beginning of the fourth century a.d. But a closer 
examination of the list will show that the differ ence between 
Asvaghosa and the Trivandrum author is by no means so 
marked as that between the latter and Kalidasa. Out of the 
twelve instances cited, in only two (ix and x) do the two 
authors differ substantially, just as in two others (xi and 
xii) they are exactly alike, and altogether different from later 
dramatists. The rest are cases where Asvaghosa uses only 

1 LesnL ZVMG. 1918, p. 203 f. 

2 Ibid. 2 Festschrift fur Ernst Kuhn, s. 301. 
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one form, the Trivandrum author two — one identical with 
Asvaghosa’s, the other not necessarily similar to Kalidasa’s. 
The arguments for the fourth century theory are mainly three : 
(a) A. uses forms which are neither known to Kalidasa nor 
lead up to him as some forms of T. do ; (b) A. contains some 
forms unknown to T. ; (c) T. uses two or more forms for the 
same word, only one being found in A. The first two prove 
the contrary equally well. 

(а) T. uses forms which are neither known to Kalidasa 
nor lead up to him ; cf . (i) T.,^ like A., uses ni as nom. acc. pi. 
of neut. a-stem (cf. Liiders, s. 59), K.^ on and im ; (ii) T. 
uses attdnam (cf. Aviond. 21, 28, 70, 77, 82, 83, and Ahhise- 
15, 21, 28), later attdooaam ; (iii) T. has dma, meaning yes, 
later altogether lost. 

(б) T. contains some forms unknown to A. as well as to 
later dramatists. Cf. (i) A. uses vayam as the nom. pi. 1st 
pers. pronoun, K. amhe ; T., besides vayaoh and amhe, uses 
vaam,^ which is unknown to either, (ii) A. the hypothetical 
am\1i\dk[a'ni\^ corresponding to tum\]i]dlc\aoh~\ as the gen. pi. 
1st pers. pronoun, K. amharii or amhdnam ; T., besides 
mnhdimm, uses amJidam, miknown to either, (iii) The doubt- 
ful case of hmi (Old Magadhi) ; A. iya . onlii^ cf. Liiders, 
SBAW, 1911, s. 410 ; K. mhi ; T. hmi. 

(c) It is true that T. sometimes pses more than one form 
for the same word, only one of which agrees with A^vaghosa’s, 
but is this an indication of a long interval between the two ? 
Is it enough to place the Trivandrum author subsequent to 
Asvaghosa ? Their striking similarity is admitted, but the 
points of divergence are emphasized. These latter are 
essentially problematic. They rest on the assumption that 
the materials for comparison between Asvaghosa and the 
Trivandrum author are as sufficient as those for a comparison 
between the latter and Kalidasa and his successors. Nothing 
is further from the truth. The supposed differences might 

^ ZDMQ. 1918, p. 205. " Ibid. ; also Pischel, Gramni,, 367. 

^ ZDMG. 1918, p. 204. Sukthankar, JAGS.^yol. xl, pp. 48-59. 
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disappear to a large extent if more facts from Asvaghosa 
were available to supplement the very scanty materials at 
hand. This possibility is strengthened by inscriptional 
Prakrt. Asvaghosa lived about second or third century a.d., 
Afoka in the third century b.c. The latter’s inscriptions 
sometimes bear out the antiquity of a few of these very forms, 
which, being unknown to the extant Asvaghosa, are sought 
to be relegated to a later period. The following may be 
singled out : (i) A. never changes y into^ (cf. Liiders, s. 48) ; 
T. sometimes does, sometimes not ; Asoka sometimes changes 
y into j, though extremely rarely, cf. ja^ javarajaya, and 
jacavathiya, all three Kalsi forms, ^ in Senart’s Index to the 
Asoka Inscriptions, (ii) A. never changes n into n (cf . Liiders, 
.s. 48) ; T. changes na into na (see above) ; Asoka sometimes 
does, though rarely, cf. nihamanam for niyamanam^ Kalsi 
form, Senart’s Index, (iii) A. keeps untouched Mi, dh, gh, 
ih, fh, and Mi (cf. Liiders, ss. 42, 52) ; T. modifies the con- 
sonant (see above) ; A^oka sometimes modifies, though 
rarely, cf. m{go)hahublid ^ for nya{gro)d]iagulid (Barabar inscr.) 
.and dhdle for ddhdre (Sarnath inscr,), cf. Senart’s Index. 

If even so early as the Asokan period (third century b.c.) 
such sporadic instances are available, there is nothing against 
their being known about A^vaghosa’s time or earlier still 
and preserved in the Trivandrum series. A further con- 
sideration, as Lesny ^ points out, lies in Asvaghosa’s Prakrt 
fitting in with those of Vararuci and Katyayana — some of 
whose forms are later than the Trivandrum author — e.g. 
ry, jn* and nom. acc. pi. of neut. a-stem. Thus, from part 
of the internal evidence, i.e. a study of the Prakrts, it is 
clear that the Trivandrum author was immediately after, 
if not contemporary with, Asvaghosa (second and third 
centuries A.B,). This is corroborated by two other points : — 
(u) The influence of Asvaghosa is writ large on subsequent 
writers like Kalidasa and Bharavi. He was “ the 

* E. Senart, Les Inscriptions dc Piyadasi, vol. ii, Index, p. 570. 

» Ibid., p. 580. “ Lesny, ZDMG. 1918. 
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Buddhist Ennius, who gave the first inspiration to the Hindu 
Virgil ”, as Cowell ^ remarked long before the Trivandrum 
find. The influence of the Trivandrum author, ^ again, on 
the same is at least as prominent and certainly more explicit. 
But with the exception of a single ^loka,^ Biiddhacarita, 
xiii, 60, and Pratijna, i, 18, Asvaghosa and the Trivandrum 
author are mutual strangers. A long interval between the 
two stands in the way of the latter’s indej)endence of the 
former, who had such a hold over playwrights that succeeded 
both. The only explanation is close proximity in time, 
each unknown or of little importance to the other. 

(&] The religious spirit of the two authors, while entirely 
antagonistic, conforms to the known account of the second 
and third centuries in India. In the north, Kaniska was setting 
up Mahayana Buddhism,^ the result of a ''complex inter- 
action of Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic 
elements ”, as a forlorn hope against the rising supremacy 
of revived Brahmanism — first asserted by Pusyamitra, then 
triumphantly proclaimed by queen-mother Balam in the 
second century,^ and carried on by the Brahmanical Andhras 
in the south. The violent diatribe ® against the Brahmanas 
in A^vaghosa’s Vajrasuci explains and is explained by the 
dignified contempt for the Buddhist in Pratijnd, pp. 43-6, 
and a calm vindication of a Brahmana’s superiority in 
Pancardtra, i, 25, p. 7. One may well appreciate the brilliant 
Buddhist’s bitterness in having to pronounce his fine 
denunciations against the Brahmanas in the latter’s own 
language or renounce every chance of reaching the mass. 
But all was over by the end of the third century. Buddhism 
was not only defeated but discredited. And the poignant 
Brahmana - Buddhist controversy which stirs the subtle 

^ E. B. Cowell, The Buddha-lcarita of Asvaghosa, 1893, pp. vi-x. 

® T, Ganapati Sastrl, Introduction to Svapnavdsavadattdj pp. iii-xi. 

^ Sten Konow, Das Indische Drama, 1920, p. 51. 

V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 1908, p. 284. 

® Biihler, “Inscription at Karll, No. 17 ’’ : iv, 109. 

® Edouard Huber, A^v'aghosa’s Sutrdlafilcdra, Preface, p. vii. 

JKAS. JULY 1921 , 25 
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chords in Asvaghosa and the Trivandrum author, raises no 
living echo in Kalidasa and his successors. It would, there- 
fore, seem unreasonable to separate the first two by any 
long period of interval. On the other hand, every con- 
sideration, so far, tends to place them both in the second or 
third century A.n. 

It is easier now to deal with the last theory, of Ganapati, 
that the date of these works is about the fourth century b.c., 
and that their author is the Bhasa mentioned by Kalidasa. 

The first part of his theory is disproved by even a partial 
examination of the internal evidence, i.e. of the Prakrts, 
as shown above. The second part raises two questions : 
(1) What possible connexion is there between Bhasa and the 
Trivandrum group ? (2) Does the traditional account of 

Bhasa suit the Trivandrum author ? 

(1) It has been demonstrated by Ganapati in his intro- 
duction to the Svapnavasavadattd^ pp. ii-xx, and 
summarized by Max Lindenau ^ in his Bhasa- Studien, 
that the thirteen dramas (and the fragment of a fourteenth) 
are composed by the same author. One of them is the 
Smpnavdsavadattd. In one reading, it is Svapnandtaica, in 
another Vdsavaiattd, the full name evidently being 
Svapmvdsavadattd. Abhinavagupta, the tenth century com, 
mentator of Bharata and Anandavardhana speaks of one 
Svapnamsavadatta as the work of Bhasa. Rajasekhara 
(c. A.D. 900) mentions Bhasa as the author of Svapna- 
vdsavadattd, and alludes to its conflagration-motive.^ The 
Trivandrum Svapnavdsavadattd agrees with this, both as to 
the name and the characteristic detail. Hence the author 
is claimed to be the same, viz. Bhasa. But it is composed by 
the same author as the twelve others. Therefore the whole 
Trivandrum series must be attributed to Bhasa. 

(2) Can the Trivandrum author be the Bhasa mentioned by 
Kalidasa and others ? To ascertain this one has to apply to 

^ Max Lindenau, Bhasa- Siudieiij Leipzig, 1918, pp. 7-8. 

® Rajasekhara’s SuktimuktdraiL 
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him the epithets and qualifications traditionally extant about 
Bhasa. These are mainly four ; (i) he who gained fame by 
making the director begin the play (ii) “ friend of fire ; 
(iii) “ the laugh of poetry ” ; and (iv) ancient 

(i) The first has already been discussed above, where it has 
been shown how the Trivandrum author is the only dramatist 
now known who exenqfiifies this reform prior to Kalidasa. 
Peterson’s ^ doubt whether this qualifying epithet marking 
that peculiar characteristic of Bhasa which appealed to- 
Bana (seventh century a.d.) has any precise value at all is 
interesting but gratuitous. 

(ii) Vakpati, in his Gaudavaho ® (a.d. 700), v. 800, finds 
pleasure, amongst other poets, in Bhasa, the friend of fire ” 
{Jalaiianitte). The current view ^ is extremely superficiah 
Why should he be called so simply because he introduces 
a conflagration scene ? Harsa ^ (seventh century) introduces 
the same in RatndvaU^ Act iv. Levi’s® suggestion that 
Harsa borrowed from Bhasa is a mere assumption. The credit 
for the conflagration-motive lies neither with Harsa nor 
Bhasa, but with Brhatkatha. The episode is . taken bodily 
out of Kathdsaritsdgarat’^ chap. xvi. Baston ® and Suali ^ 
are right in emphasizing that the differences are of little 
importance ”, and they do not entitle either to be called a 
“ friend of fire ”. The real explanation is furnished by the 
Trivandrum author. He introduces fire — not in any allegorical 

^ Bana, Harsacarita^ v, 15. 

^ Peterson, Report on Search for MSS. ^ 1882-3, p. 117. 

3 S. P. Pandit, Gaudavaho^ v, 800. 

^ The Times Literary SiLpplement, December 9, 1920, p. 818. 

® Raindvali^ published by the Committee of Public Instruction, 
Calcutta, 1832, p. 98 ; cf. also Vdsavadaitd., translated by L. H. Gray, 
New York, 1913, Inti'od. 1. 

® Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre Indien, 1890, p. 158. 

Hermann Brookhaus, Kathdsarittidyara. Lrittes Bnch. Taraiiga, xvi, 
p. 211, and English translation (C. H. Tawney), vol. i, bk. iii, ch. xvi) 
p. 109, si. 14. 

® Albert Baston, Vdsavadaitd^ 1914, p. 17. 

^ M. Suali, “I drammi^di Bhasa”: Giornale della Sociefa Asiafica 
Italiana, vol. xxv, p. Ill f. 
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form, but as the god of fire himself — at every possible 
opportunity. In twelve^ out of thirteen dramas there are 
direct references to Fire. Nay, he not only introduces Fire 
but often calls him by the very name with which he is 
associated in the verse quoted, viz. Jalanamittey i.e. friend of 
Fire called Jalana (Burner). ^ There is no other author to 
whom this epithet could be applied with similar significance. 

(iii) Jayadeva, the author of Prasannamghava, places 
before Kalidasa, Bhasa '' the laugh (Msa) of poetry”. Genuine 
wit is a rarity in the classical dramas. The Vidusaha^s fondness 
for food, and comic distortions of words, elsewhere, however 
admirable in themselves, are no wit, but mere attempts at 
such and, as Macdonell ^ remarks, not of a high order.” 
The reason is not far to seek. The YidHsaka as a renegade 
Brahmana, maliabrdhmana, is not allowed to be decent even 
in witticism. The puns, however, are the distortions of 
natural hilarity forced into a mask of clammy convention. 
For wit, one has to look back. The Trivandrum author 


^ The only exception Odrvdatta, 

2 Ahhi.^ pp. 70, 71, etc. ; Dutagha.^ p, 63; Uruhha,, p. 107, etc. 
Other references to Eire: — I: Panca, (1) havirdhumaih. , etc., p. 2; 

(2) tripto'gnih, etc.,p. 2 ; (3) esd diptaiha^ etc., p. 3 ; (4) agniragni, etc,, 
p. 3 ; (5) SahcUl, etc., p. 3 ; (6) etdriicalcray etc., p. 3 ; (7) valmlhamuldt, 
etc., p. 4; (8) dahyamanasya^ etc., p. 4; (9) j§uslcena, etc., p. 4; 
(10) vanarii, etc., p. 4; (11) gaio, etc., p. 4; {12) etadagner, etc., p. 4; 
(13) srughhdnda, etc., p. 5; (14) avanatay etc,, p. 5. II: Avimd, 

(1) iitarfif etc., p. 5 ; (2) dagdhdh, etc., p. 60; (3) tavdyaih^ etc., p. 105. 
Ill: BdZaca. (1) vahnir, etc., p. 33 ; (2) ro5e«a, etc,, p. 52; (3) catuh- 
adgarai etc., p. 52. IV : Svapna. (1) tataatasmin^ etc., pp. 11-12. 
V: Praiijnd. (1) kasthadagnir, etc., p. 23; (2) agnit, etc., p. 34; 

(3) agnim, etc., p, 67. VI : Madliyama, (1) huta^ etc., p. 3 ; {2)raMa8d, 
etc., p. 7; (3) yatlidy etc., p. 25. VII: Urubha. {!) prd,ndgnij etc.f 
p. 88 ; (2) vaira^ etc., p. 89; (3) ddiptdy etc., p. 99 ; (4) vahnitvaiti^ etc., 
p. 104 ; [o) jvalantarhi etc., p. 167; (6) sadahand, etc., p. 110. VIII : 
Ahhi. (1) esa^ etc., p. 30; (2) hutd^anaTh^ etc., p. 41 ; (Z) jvalanarh, etc., 
p, 70; (4) jvalanddi etc., p. 71 ; (5) jvalato^ etc., p. 71 ; (6) ayarh, etc., 
pp. 72-3. IX: (1) jvalano, etc., p. 31, X: (1) vahneh, etc., p. 39; 

(2) hhlmasyaf etc., p. 34. XI : Jcarna, (1) rosdnalo^ etc., p. 76. XII : 
Dutagha. [\)pancd, etc., p. 52 ; (2) prcchdgniTtiy etc., p. 60 ; (3) aprdpta, 
etc., p. 63 ; (4) otpmV, etc., p. 65. 

* A. A. Macdonell, SanaJcrii Literature, p. 350. 
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offers a strong relief. As an exponent of humour — both 
boisterous (of. Pratijnd, pp. 59 -- 6 I 5 Act. iv) and quiet (of. 
Pmtimdy p. 13, Act i, Madhjama, p. 22)— he pre-eminently 
deserves the title of the laugh of poetry The first verse, 
mistakenly quoted by Levi ^ as an illustration of Lhasa’s wit, 
is in reality a confirmation of anthological inaccuracy. His 
definition of hdsa or laugh of poetry, as the play of alliteration,^ 
is unsatisfactory. An alliteration is more of an artificial 
grimace {j)ralidsa) than a graceful laugh {hdsa). Levi’s 
meaning would suit the author of Kddambarl or Jayadeva 
much better. But if it means delightful wit, any number could 
be instanced from the Trivandrum series in support of its 
claim to the title. 

(iv) In his introduction to MdlaviJcd,^ Kalidasa speaks of 
Bhasa as “ancient” (purana). Kalidasa lived in the fifth 
century a.d. The Trivandrum author has been assigned 
(see above) to the second and third century a.d. It is quite 
natural for the former to mention a poet of the second or 
third century a.d. as “ ancient ”, More so, when the latter’s 
success and fame had stood the test of two centuries, amid 
the exuberance of contemporary and succeeding ventures, 
which found their consummation in the maturity of Kalidasa, 
who represents not the springtime but the ripe autumn of 
classical glory. 

There is only one objection left, Vallabhadeva’s 
Suhhdsitdval^^ ^drngadhara-paddhati,^ HarihardvaU,^ etc., 
profess to quote about ten stanzas from Bhasa. How is it 
that none of the verses recorded in those anthologies as 
Bhasa’s occurs in the books under discussion ? The difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Firstly, the anthologies are very 
far from being accurate ; one particular verse is ascribed by 

1 Sylvain L6vi, Le TMdtre Indien, 1890, p. 159. 

2 Ibid., 1890, p. 159. 

^ F. Bollensen, ^fdlavilcd und Agnimiirai pp. 3-4. 

^ Subhasitdvall, 1286, 1353, 1619, 1628, 1821, 1994. 

® Sdrngadharapaddhatif 8, 17, quoted by Aufrecht. 

® Peterson, Report 77, p. 58, and JRAS. 1891, pp. 331-2. 
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Kavmdravacanasamuccaya ^ to Laksmidhara, the same being 
attributed, by two other anthologies, to Bhasa. Secondly, 
there is no surety that the thirteen dramas discovered up till 
now represent the whole of Bhasa’s works. One instance 
would be sufficient to prove the point. Buddhacarita is, 
beyond doubt, composed by Asvaghosa. Yet, excepting one 
solitary verse, bk. viii, 13, quoted by Rayamukuta on the 
Ainamhom (1, 1, 1, 2) and Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisutras 
(1, 156) (none of the two being an anthology) — there is no 
mention of it anywhere. To make the analogy complete 
several verses are quoted from Asvaghosa in the anthology 
called Suhhdsitdvalij^ but none of them occurs in the poem 
preserved. The very same anthology again quotes verses as 
Bhasa’s which do not occur in the present series. The con- 
clusion is the same in both cases. 

Thus the present state of our loiowledge places the author 
of the thirteen dramas definitely before Kalidasa (fifth 
century a.b.), and just after or contemporary with Asvaghosa 
second or third century a.d.), and admits of no serious 
objection to identifying him with the Bhasa mentioned by 
Kffiidasa and his successors. 

^ Thomas, Kainndravacmasamuccaya, p. 163. 

2 Peterson, Siihhdii ltd rail , pp. 8, 528, 529, 3100, 3142. 



A Loan-tablet dated in the Seventh Year of 
Saracos 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 

A S historical inscriptions of this, the last king of Assyria, 
are wanting, any additional light on his reign, however 
meagre that light may be, will jDrobahly be regarded as 
welcome, and this must be my excuse for the publication of 
this interesting but comparatively miimportant inscription. 

Like his predecessors, Saracos (Sin-sar-iskun) called himself 
“the great king, the powerful king, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria He was also “ the favourite of Assur,* 
Enlil, and Ninlil ; the beloved of Merodach, and Zer-panitu^^, 
the choice of the heart’s desire of Nebo and Merodach ”, etc. 
From the phrasing of this cylinder-inscription, it is clear 
that he regarded himself as much king of Babylon as of 
Assyria, and from the fact that the text came from Nineveh, 
it might be supposed that his sympathies were as much with 
the one country as wdth the other — indeed, as neighbouring 
nations, speaking the same language, this feeling would in 
no wise be unreasonable. Less than sixty years, however, 
had passed since , the death of the somewhat ruthless 
Sennacherib, and this was probably too short a time to allow 
the Babylonians to forget what had happened during the 
earlier years of his reign and in the time of Assur-bani-apli — 
the “ great and noble Asnapper ”, when the latter was in 
conflict with Samas-sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), his brother. 
That they had the right to resist the Assyrian claim to over- 
lordship there is no doubt, and it is therefore certain that 
the action of the armies of Assur-bani-apli, king of Assyria, 
aroused again Babylonian resentment against the dominion 
of the more northerly power. 

There is, then, no doubt that Sin-sar-iskun, the last king of 
Assyria, made» a great mistake in following in Assur-bani- 
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apli’s footsteps, and entrusting the leadership of his army, 
sent to suppress a rebellion in Babylonia, to Nabu-apla-usur 
(Nabopolassar), instead of placing himself at the head of his 
troops to suppress the revolt. Ambitious, and probably of 
deep Babylonian sympathies, hfabopolassar turned his arms 
against his Assyrian master, and the fall of Assyria, the friend- 
less oppressor and despoiler of nations, followed (607 b.c.). 
The story of this catastrophe is well Imdwn, and we await only 
the ancient cuneiform records for details and confirmation. 

The text which I now translate records a loan of silver, 
and was drawn up at Erech. It is one of the inscriptions 
belonging to Mr. W. Harding Smith, and is numbered W. 67. 
Length 41 mm., height 30‘6 mm. 

Obverse 

1. Isten manu kaspi sa Bel-zeri 4bli-su sa . . . -a. 

2. ina eli U-pa-qu abil . 

3. ul-tu umu tisu sa warah A[bi ina eli] 

4. isten ma-ni-e esrit siqli kaspi sa satti ina muhhi-su 

5. irab-bi bit “Abla-a u bit “•^•Nabu-sum-ukin 

6. mare sa “^‘U-pa-qa mas-ka-nu sa “-BM-zeri 

7. ra-§u-u sa-nam-ma a-na 

8. eli ul i-sal-lat a-di 

9. Bel-zeri kaspa-su i-sal-li-mu. 

Reverse 

10. Mu-kin-nu ^-Nadin-a abil ^-^-Nergal-iddina 

11. “•^•Na-na-a-zalli abil “•^•Nabu-bel-ili 

J2. ^Abla-a abil “-^-B^l-uMlim 

13. u §angu “-^‘Maruduk-bel-ili 

14. abli-su ^a »^*^']Srabu-zer-iddma Uruk waralj Abi 

15. umu tisu sattu sibittu “•^•Sin-sarra-is-kim 

16. sar mat As-sur ina e-dil b§,bi. 


Translation— Obverse. 

1. 1 maneh of silver of Bel-zeri son of . . .-a 

2. unto Upaqu son of . . . 
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3. From the 9th day of the month Ab upon 

4. the 1 maneh 10 shekels of silver for the year upon him 

5. it increases. The house of Ablaya, and the house of 

Nabu-sum-ukin 

6. sons of Upaqa, (are) the security of Bel-zeri. 

7. Another possessor ov- 

8. er (them) shall not rule until 

9. Bel-zeri his silver shall have received. 

Reverse. 

10. Witness : Nadinaya, son of Nergal-iddina ; 

11. Nanaa-zalli, son of Nabu-bel-ili ; 

12. Ablaya, son of Bel-uSallim ; 

13. and the scribe, Merodach-bel-ili, 

14. son of Nabu-zer-iddina. Erech, month Ab, 

15. day 9th, year 7th, Sin-sar-iskun, 

16. king of Assyria. By the bolt of the gate. 

Free Rendering. 

1 maneh of silver belonging to Bel-zeri son of [Ablay]a, 
due from Upaqu son of . . . From the 9th day of Ab (onwards) 
it increases unto him (at the rate of) 10 shekels per maneh 
yearly. The houses of Ablaya and Nabli-sum-ukin, sons of 
Upaqu, are the security of B§l-zm. Another possessor shall 
have no right to them until Bel-zeri shall have received his 
money. 

In line 13 I have transcribed sangu, literally '' priest 
but iup-sarru, scribe,” is also possible, and perhaps the 
word intended. 

As stands for ‘‘ son of ”, it is possible that 

yy in lines 1, 2,10, 11, and 12 stands, as in later documents, for 
“ descendant of ”, but there is doubt whether any distinction 
between these two expressions was made so early as 607 B.c. 

Though somewhat early, this text is couched in the usual 
form. Noteworthy points are the high rate of interest, 
16| per cent, and the fact that the borrower’s two sons are 
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mentioned as securities — if their father failed to repay the 
money they would find themselves homeless — that is^ unless 
they possessed more than one house. 

In line 5 we have the ideograph with the meaning of 
rahu, to increase.” This is a rare rendering of the character, 
and its use here is due to the fact that only two movements 
of the hand were needed to vuite it. When spelt out, so as to 
express the form in full — ^namely i-mh-hi — seventeen impressed 
wedges were necessary. 

In line 6 the form Upaqa instead of Vpaqu (line 2), or, 
better still, TJfaqi^ implies either that the case-endings were 
neglected, and qu and qa were pronounced as q, without any 
vowel ; or else that the final a in line 6 may be due to Aramaic 
influence. 

It is noteworthy that Sin-sar-iskun here bears the title of 

king of Assyria ” only. The omission of the words king 
of Babylon ” may be due to the fact that in later days 
Babylonia was regarded as part of Assyria, and designated 
by that name. But we have also to take into consideration 
that the scribe who wrote the tablet may not have wished to 
acknowledge the overlordship of Assyria. 

Ina Sdil hdbi. The contract was probably drawn up near 
the principal gate of Erech, or the gate where it was customary 
for men to meet for purposes of trade. 

In his short but very noteworthy Ancient History from the 
Monuments, Assyria (S.P.C.K., 1875 or earlier), G. Smith 
places Bel-zakir-iskun ” (misprinted -isJcuni) before Assur- 
ebil-ili, the former with six, and the latter with thirteen (or 
fourteen) years (626-620 B.c. and 620-607 b.c.). These are the 
old conjectural readings of Sin-sar-iskun and Assur-etil-ilani, 
son of Assur-bani-apli, respectively. We have, of course, to 
reverse the order, and also, apparently to give Saracos or 
Sin-sar-iskun an extra year. In any case the present contract 
proves that he ruled seven years at Babylon, the date of which 
would correspond roughly with the end of July, 606 b.c. 

The identification of the gods of the Babylonian pantheon 
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is illustrated by the names ISTabii-sar-ili and Maruduk-sar-ili, 
'' Nebo is king of the gods ’’ and Merodach is king of the 
gods This accords with the indications of the '' mono- 
theistic tablet on which the chief deities are identified with 
Merodach; the great head of the pantheon. It would also 
account for the popularity of the name of Nebo in Merodach’s 
capital; as in many of the other great towns of Babylonia. 


Harding Smith Collection. W. 67 . 



r'WwiT>^T 

m ifT'm. ^ 

Bel-zeri’s loan to Upaqu. Dated at Erecli in the 7th year 
of Saracos, king of Assyria. 

AToife. — The two wedges on the edge of the break at the end of line 3 
should be almost horizontal — they apparently form the beginning of 
the same character as occurs at the end of line 14. 




Three Assyrian Roots 

By G. R. driver, Magdalen College, Oxford 

1. The Root and Meaning of Kamtxjm 

TN the Annals of Ashurhanipal (Rassam Cylinder, 
col. iv, 1. 85) for attaddi ana nakamdti Sfcreck 
adopts the variant ai-ta-ad-di a-na ka-ma-a4% which 
he translates “ ich warf sie auf den Maueranger He 
apparently follows Delitzsch {Ass, Handw.,'p, 334, col. ii) 
and Muss-Arnolt {Lexicon, p. 399) in taking Icamdtn as 
the plural of a noun Icamdiu, outer gate (Jensen, K.B. vi, 
496), derived from hamu, to bind, to surround. Now 
there is here a variant reading na-ka-ma-a-t% heaps, 
which gives the preferable sense “I cast them forth in 
heaps It has therefore occurred to the writer that 
kanidti in our text is the plural not of kamdtu but of 
a word kdmtum} This I take to be derived from a root 
kdmn, to cover over, to heap up, which is found in some 
of the cognate languages (Arabic ""if I, covered ; II, 
heaped up; heap ; Syriac i>QD concealed). Thus kdmdtu 
in this passage would be an alternative, with the same 
meaning, for nakamdti, which may originally have been 
a gloss or scribal conjecture for the rare kdmtum? 

At the same time Professor Langdon has suggested to 
me that the derivation of kamtum from the root kdmu^ 
which is not itself found in Assyrian, offers a solution 

^ For the spelling ham-tum (for ka-am-ium == kdmtum) compare mar- 
pim (for mdrium), K. 257, oby. 21, qii-tum (for qtkurri), V R, 33, col. vii, 
1. 4, etc. For the plural ka-ma-a-ti, from a hollow root, na-ra-a-ti (from 
ndru), IV R, 22, 10/11, may be adduced as a parallel form. 

^ Professor Langdon thinks that kdmu may have been the original 
word for to heap up and that the verb tiakdmu, of which the root 
does not occur in the cognate languages, is a denominative formed from 
the noun nakamtu, treasure, heap, which is properly a derivative from 
kdmu. The spelling nakamtu for nakdmtu would be parallel to na-har- 
tum for nahdrtum (see Muss-Arnolt, 639a). 
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of its occurrence in several places in tlie omen-texts. In 
these passages kamtum occurs as some sign on the liver, 
foreboding disaster ; the meaning v^ould then be a 
“heap*' or, as we should say, a 'Mump’' or abnormal 
growth. The passages are as follows : — 

(1) C.T. XX, pi. 41— 

line 8. kam-tiim kar-tum ^ | da-Ba-ltuml 
= a lump ? I trouble 

The meaning then is that a lump on the liver is a pre- 
diction of trouble. 

line 9. kam-tum tarkat kapmt ® ? 

= a lump [which] is torn [or] ? 

The interpretation of a damaged or atrophied lump is 
unfortunately lost. 

line 10. kam4um Imr-ru-ur-tiim | kisiUi{ti)gdti 
= a lump pierced | conquest of the hand 

That is, a pierced ^ (or perhaps porous) lump signifies 
victory. The principle of divination illustrated by this 
omen is that a defect in an adverse omen means good 

^ The meaning of hartum is unknown ; but can it not be taken from 
a root hdriii "113, signifying “ rouudness ”, from which I would derive 

the Hebrew 13 basket-saddle, 1^3 smelting-pot, the Arabic stove ; 

w'asps’ or bees’ nest, 'i bundle (from the verb Mi wound round), and 

the Syriac pQD oven and (jQD beehive? The Assyrian hartum, 

0 y 

Avhich would therefore mean “ round lump”, is to be regarded as an 
explanatory synonym of hdmtum, and the passage should then be 
rendered : “a lump, a round thing [on the liver signifies] trouble.” 

2 The word hapdsu is unknown and no cognate root has been traced. 
If hap-sat could be regarded as an error for qap-sat, its root might be 
found ill the Arabic grasped ; contracted, shrivelled. Then the 

sense of the passage would be : “a lump [which] is torn or shrivelled 
[signifies] ...” The substitution of h for q is ver 3 ^ common in 
Assyrian texts. 

^ It is interesting to notice that Cicero {de Div. ii, 14, § 34) records 
that a cleft or fissure in the liv’^er was regarded as a sign for which the 
augurs looked. 
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fortune. A lump means disaster, whereas a Wemish in the 
lump portends evil to the lump, that is, good fortune for 
the one who consults the liver. 

line 11. kam-tuvi ina eli hcwi-ti | kd^nutu-u-a kdonilhir 

su-mi ikammu 

= a lump upon a lump | prisoners will bind 

their prisoners. 

This seems to indicate a reversal of misfortune and to 
be another example of the principles explained above. 

(2) G.T. XX, pi. 44, 1. 51. 

In a list of signs on the liver there occur the words — 
kam4um bar-tum 

= a lump [on the liver signifies] rebellion. 

(3) A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs d la divination, 
p. 124— 

iumnui ina tarhasi ivini kam-tum nddat . . . 

= if on the right “ court a lump be found (lit., 
placed) . . . 

(4) Knudztoiir Gebete an den Sonnengott, No. 92, 1. 4 — 
[m7R7?ia] ina Uid sdri uhdn qablUi kam-tn nddat . . . 
— [if] at the base of the surface of the middle finger 

a lump be found (lit., placed), . . . 

And No. 72, reverse, 1. 6 — 

mmma ina qaqqad ni-ri kam4tcm nddat . . . 

= if on the top of the (?) a lump be found (lit., 
placed), . , . 

(5) Boissier, Documents Assyviens relatifs aux presages, 

p, 7J. 26— 

mmma eli-nu KAL ^f^^kakku ki4dn-ma elU innainir 
kam-tum . . . 

= if a weapon be put above the KAL and above 
a lump appear, . . . 

And p. 221, 1. 14— 

iumina ina Skal iihdni Httd umrdti isteniS isrit-ma 
ina bi-ri-U-na kam-tum nddat . . . 
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= if on the '' palace ” of the finger two markings 
together be marked and a lump be found (lit., 
placed) between them, . . . 

In these passages also “lump ” appears to be a suitable 
meaning for hdmtum. 

If this interpretation of kdmtum be accepted,^ it would 
appear that the Babylonians looked for any abnormal 
growth on the liver in the same way as the Roman 
augurs searched for the presence of a “ fissure ” {fissum) 
or the absence of the “ head {ca^^ut) of the liver. 

2. Note on the Root of Simbtan 

No root is given in the lexicons for the adverb 
Simdtan, at dusk. After removing the adverbial termina- 
tion -an, there remains a feminine noun, simdtu, of which 
the root probably ends in ir. It seems possible that the 
m stands for ei, ; the root is then Sw"" which 

corresponds exactly with the Arabic first part of the 
night (see Salmone, Arab. Diet., p. 382, col. i, s.v. ^L),^ 
as the Assyrian ^ regularly becomes s in Arabic. 

Besides HmStu a variant Emtu occurs (e.g. V R, 39, 
26 and 33), on the analogy of hirtn, vision (from barH), 
and zertn, offspring (from mrn). The adverb simian is 
then formed in the same manner as simStan, 

3. The Meaning of Sjmkubbu 

In the broken obelisk of Tiglath-Pileser I (K.B. i, 
p. 126 ; King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, vol. i, p. 141) 

^ A different sense is given to the word by Jastrow, Religion Baby- 
loniens imd Assyrians, vol. ii, p. 312, n. 9. 

2 Compare Ass. namdru, to shine, with Arab. 

Heb. 113 (unused). 

^ Words from this root are common enough : e.g. Arab, hour, 

moment ; Syriac (AlS moment, hour ; Eth. sa' and sd‘a£, hour, 

which is used, for example, in Psalm xc, 4, to translate “a watch in 
the night”. 


j ^^) siione, and 
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is a list of animals captured or killed by the king ; among 
them occurs the simlmrrii, for whicli the lexicons give 
no meaning (Del. 503(X, “ ein Thier des Feldes”; MA. 
Y66a, some wild animal). In default of any other 
proposal, the writer suggests that “ gyrfalcon is the 
meaning, comparing it wdth the Arabic gyrfalcon 
(Dozy, Siippl, 6946). The interpretation is supported by 
Sumerian, in wliicli SIM means ‘‘bird” and KUR 
‘‘mountain”. What bird would a sporting kii:ig like to 
bring down more than a “ mountain-bird such as the 
g 3 ’rfalcon ? The omission of the determinative isstiru is 
difficult, but it can be attributed either to the error of 
the scribe or to lack of space at the end of the line. 


JRAS. JULY 1921. 
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Note on an apparently unique Manuscript History 
of the Safawi Dynasty of Persia 

By EDWAKD G, BROWNE 
(WITH PLATE.) 

TN my article on ‘‘ The Persian Manizscripts of the late 
Sir Albert Hontum-Schindler, K.C.I.E.’', published in 
the JRAS. of Octobeij 1917, pp. 657-94, brief mention was 
nfade (on p. 672) of a book entitled Silsilatu'n-Nasab-i- 
8afaxviyya, on the genealogy and history of the Safawis. 
I can find no notice of another copy, and as the work is of 
considerable interest and importance, I think that a somewhat 
fuller account of its scope and contents may be acceptable to 
students of Persian history. 

The volume comprises 88 pp., which, excluding the wide 
margins, measure 17 x 9 cm. and contain fifteen lines each, 
the whole work jDrobably consisting of some 20,000 words. 
It is written in a large and legible, though not very graceful, 
ta^Uq hand, with rubrications in naskli, and is undated. 
The last date mentioned in the text is a.h. 1059 (a.d. 1649), 
not 1010/1601, as formerly stated ; and the MS. was probably 
transcribed during the reign of Shah Sulayman (a.h. 1077- 
1105 ; A.D. 1667-94), for whom, as we learn from the preface 
(f. 46), it was composed. It is, indeed, not unlikely that it is 
the original autograph copy, though there is no colophon to 
afford proof of this. The author gives his name (f. 4a) as 
Shaykh Husayn ibn Shaykh Abdal-i-Zahidi, and was a 
descendant of Shaykh Zahid of Gilan,^ the spiritual director 
of Shayldi Safiyyu’d-Dm, from whom the Safawi dynasty 
derives ifcs title. There are five miniature paintings (on 

^ 111 the Ta'rlkh-i-^Alam-drd-yi-^Ahh(Ui (composed in 1025/1616) this 
Shaykli’s personal name is given as Ibrahim. Jami {Nafahdf, pp. 242-3) 
briefly mentions a saint called Ibrahim of Gilan [al-Jili), but gives no 
particulars by which he can be identified. Shaykh 2ahid, according to 
our author (f. (jHh), died in Rajah, a.h. 700 (M arch-April, 1301), being 
then over eighty years of age. 
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fE. 13a, 19a, 266, 356, and 80a) of persons and events described 
in the . text, and these, if of no great artistic merit, are not 
devoid of a certain spirit and originality. 

The work comprises a brief preface, including the doxology 
and dedication to Shah Sulayman (ff. 36-56) ; fourteen un- 
numbered sections (fasl) dealing with the ancestors and 
descendants of Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Dm down to the time of 
composition; and a conclusion (hhatima) in three sections 
on the relations existing between Safiyyu’d-Din and his 
successors on the one hand and Shaykh Zahid of Gilan ^d 
his successors (of whom our author is one) on the other. 
The accounts of the ancestors of Safiyyu’d-Din on the one 
hand and of the* kings who succeeded to the crown won by 
Sh4h Ismail on the other are very meagre, and the bulk of 
the work (ff. 10a-52a) deals with the seven generations 
beginning with the former (a.d. 1252-1334), who gave to this 
Koyal House its title of Safaivi^ and ending with the latter 
(a.d. 1487-1623), who first attained the position and title of 
King. Both of these, as well as several intervening heads 
of the family, were poets, and the amount of their poetry 
(Persian, Turkish, and Gilaki) cited by our author constitutes 
one of the most noteworthy features of the book. 

In this short article I do not propose to discuss the original 
historical sources of information about the Safawis, but 
merely to describe briefly one source hitherto, so far as 
I know, unnoticed and unexplored. To this end I shall give 
a short analysis of each section of the work, leaving any 
general observations that I may have to make for the 
conclusion. 


Analysis of Contents 
Preface {ff, 36-56) 

After a brief doxology, consisting of two lines of Arabic and 
three Persian quatrains, the author, Shaykh Husayn ibn 
Shaykh Abdil-i-Zahidi, explains that his object in composing 
the present work is not to compete with the many able 
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historians who have written of the Safawis, but to discus^ 
certain spiritual aspects of their lives hitherto unduly- 
neglected. Having dedicated his work to the reigning king 
Shah Siilayman (a.h. 1077-1105; a.d. 1667-94), he gives its 
title as Silsilatu'n-Nasab-i-Safawiyya^ or the Genealogical 
Tree of the Safawis 

Section I {ff, 56-96) 

This section treats of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm and his 
ancestors, his pedigree u]! to the Imam 'All ibn Abi Tdhb 
being given as follows : Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm AbuT-Fath 
Ishaq ibn Shaykh Ammu’d-Dm Jibrahl ibn Qutbu’d-Dm ibn 
Salih ^ ibn Muhammad al-Hafiz ibn 'Awad al-Khawdss ibn 
FiTuzsliah.-i-Zarrin-hddh (" Gold-cap ’') ibn Muhammad ibn 
Sharafshah ibn Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Mul.iammad 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn IsmaTl ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sa 3 wid Ahmad al-A'rabi ibn [Abu 
Muhammad] ^ Qasim ibn Abuh-Qasim Hamza ibn Miisd 
al-Kazim ibn Ja'far as-Sadiq ibn Muliammad al-B4qir 
ibn 'All Zaynul-'Abidm ibn al-Husayn ibn 'All ibn Abi Talib. 
Thus Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din was the twenty-fifth in descent 
from 'AH, the first Imam of the Shi'a, and the twentieth from 
Miisa Kazim, the seventh Imam, who, as we learn from 
al-Ya'qubi’s History (ed. Houtsma, vol. ii, p. 500), actually 
had a son named Hamza. The next ten or twelve linlis in 
the chain, including fiveMufiammadswith no other designation, 

^ This pedigree, nob worth much so far as the middle links are 
concerned, occurs in much the same form in most histories which I have 
consulted. In the useful Turkish version of Munajjim-bashfs Jdmi^'iCd- 
JDiLwal (extending to 1083/1672) made by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
Nadim for the Grand Wazfr DamAd Ibrahim PashAin 1132/1720, entitled 
SaluVifuH-Akhhdr, and printed at Constantinople in three volumes in 
1285/1SCS-9, the onlj^ variants are the transposition of Salih and 
Qutbu’d-Din and the insertion between the latter and Muhammad 
al-HAfiz of Salahu’d-Din Rashid, who, however, on a subsequent page 
(f. 6?>) of our MS. is simply substituted for SAlih,so that the same person 
apparently enters the pedigree in some of its forms under two different 
names. 

2 This Icunya is added by Munajjim-bAshi. 
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appear to me very uncertain and incapable of verification, 
and ^ixuz^dAx-i-Zarrin-kulali is the first ancestor of Shaykh 
Safiyyu^d-Dm of whoni our MS. speaks with any detail. 
He is said to have been entrusted with the government of 
Ardabil, which thenceforth became the headquarters of the 
Safawis, by a quite indefinite king of Persia only described 
as one of the sons of Ibrahim Adham, a well-known Sufi 
saint who flourished in the eighth century of the Christian era. 
He established himself and finally died, after a wealthy and 
prosperous life, at Rangin, in Gilan, leaving to succeed him 
his son ‘Awad, who took up his abode in the village of 
Isfaranjan, near Ardabil. His son and successor, Muhammad 
Hafiz, is said to have been carried off by the Jinn at the age 
of seven and educated by them for seven years, when he 
suddenly reappeared*- knowing the Qur'&n by heart (for 
which reason he was entitled Hafiz) and well instructed in 
religious knowledge. He was succeeded by his son 
Salahu’d-Din Kashidd who lived the life of a farmer at 
Gilkhwaran, where his son Qutbu’d-Din Abfi Baqi followed 
him. In his time the Georgians overran the district and 
killed several thousand Muslims, and Qutbu'd-Din fled with 
his family and his little son Aminu’d-Din Jibra'il, then only 
a month old, to Ardabil, where he hid them in a cellar. The 
Georgians invaded the house, but were kept at bay for a 
time by a gallant youth, who, seeing his death to be inevitable, 
succeeded in hurling a large earthen jar (kandu) over the 
entrance to the cellar so that it was concealed from the 
invaders. QutbuM-Dln himself was wounded and left for dead 
by the Georgians, but was found in the morning by some men 
who had come to strip the slain, and who showed an un- 
expected humanity in binding up his wound so that he 
recovered and was able to rejoin his family. His grandson, 
the great Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, who was born during his life- 
time, used to say, '' When Qutbu’d-Dfn took me on his 
shoulder, I used to put my four fingers in the sword-wound 
^ Compare n. 1 at the foot of p. 397 supra. 
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in his neck which the Georgians had inflicted on him.” 
Ammu’d-Dui Jibrd’il succeeded his father Qutbu'd-Dm, and 
combined the activities of a successful farmer with the 
profession of a saintly life; wherein he was guided by Khwdja 
Kamalu’d-Dm 'Arabshah of Ardabil. He married a lady 
named Dawlati, who, in 650/1252-3, became the mother of 
Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din. At the time of his birth Shams-i- 
Tabriz had been dead five years, Shayldi Miihyi’d-Dm ibnu’l- 
'Arab! twelve years, and Najmu’d-Din Kubra thirty-two 
years. He was 22 years old when Jalalu'd-Din Rumi 
died, 41 years old when Sa‘di died, and 6 years old when 
Hulagu the Mongol conquered Persia. He was the 
fifth of a family of seven, three brothers (Muhammad, 
Salahu’d-Dm Haslnd, and Isma'il) and a sister being older, 
and two brothers (Ya'qub and Fakhru'd-Din Yusuf) being 
younger than himself. His father died when he was 6 
years old. Amongst eminent mystics and saints con- 
temporary with him were Amir 'Abdu'llah Shirazf, Shaykh 
NajibiPd-Dm Buzghush,^ 'Ala'u’d-Dawla Samnam, Shaykh 
Mahmud Shabistari (author of the Gulshan-i-Raz), and Shaykh 
Muhammad Kajahi (?) of Tabriz. 

Section 11 (ff. 9i~14«) 

This section describes Safiyyu’d-Dm’s prolonged search 
for a satisfactory Spiritual Director, and his ultimate discovery 
of and acceptance by Shaykh Zahid of Gilan. Even as a child 
Safi was of a serious disposition, not inclined to associate 
with other children or to talce part in their games. He was 
attentive to his religious duties and used to see the angels 
like strange birds in the air, or sometimes as men, and to hold 
converse with and receive encouragement from the " Men 
of the Unseen ” {RijAlu'l-Ghayh). Finding amongst the 
anchorites {G^Mslia-'nisMndn) of Ardabf] no guide to satisfy 
him, and hearing the fame of Shayldi Najibu’d-Dm Buzghush 
of Shiraz, he desired to go thither to visit him, but was for 

^ According to Jamf {Nafaluit, pp. 046-S) he died in Sha'biin 678 
(Dec., 1279). 
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some time prevented by his mother. His elder brother 
Muhammad had betaken himself to Fars, where he had 
acquired much wealth by commerce, but was finally destroyed 
by the deadly wind known as the sam^m on a journey 
between Shirdz and Hurmuz. The second brother, Salahu’d- 
Din Eashid, went to Shiraz to wind up Muhammad's affairs, 
became mayor {Md-lchydd) of that city, and acquired much 
wealth ; and, as bis sojourn there was prolonged, Safi finally 
obtained his mother's sanction to go thither and endeavour 
to bring him back. On his journey thither he pursued a 
slow and devious course, halting at Abhar, Qazvun, and every 
other town where he heard of some eminent saint, only to 
meet with disappointment. Finally he reached Shiraz, 
where he met with an honourable reception, onljr to learn 
that Shaykh Najfbu'd-Din Buzghush was dead.^ He 
frequented the society of darwishes and met some seventy 
notable saints, including Shayldi Ruknu'd-Dm Baydawi, 
and was ultimately referred for spiritual guidance to Amir 
‘Abdu'Udh, who told him that none could solve his difficulties 
save Shaykh Zahid of Gilan, whose personal appearance and 
abode (situated on the Caspian shore close to the sea, with the 
door facing towards the east) he described to him. So Safi 
bade farewell to his darwUh friends at Shirhz, each of whom 
gave him some present, and, having vainly endeavoured to 
induce his brother to accompany him, set out for Ardabil, 
where Shaykh Zdhid had foretold his arrival to his disciples. 

Section III (ff. 14a~26a) 

This section, which concludes the account of Safiyyu’d- 
Dfn, opens with an account of his protracted search for Shaykh 
Zdhid, which lasted four years. At the end of this time a 
relative of his named Muhammad Ibrahiman of Gilkhwaran 
went to a village called Hilya-kiran in the Khanbali district 

^ Since, as we have seen (p. 399, n. 1, aupra)^ he died in 678/1279', 
Shaykh Safi, who was born in 650/1252-3, must at this time have 
been at least 27 years of age, though our MS. (f. 11a, 1. 11) describes 
him as only 20. 
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of Gilan to buy rice. Now Shaykb Zahid had two wives, one 
of whom dwelt on the Caspian shore in the house described 
by Amir 'Abdullah, and the other in this very village of 
Hilya-kiran, where also the Shaylria happened to be staying, 
surrounded by a number of his disciples. Muhammad 
Ibrahfman was so much attracted by their appearance that 
he made his vows of repentance to the Shaykh, Joined their 
ranks, and clothed himself in their apparel. While returning 
home he was overtaken by a violent snowstorm in one of the 
severest winters ever known in Gilan. His fellow-villagers 
came out to meet and help him, amongst them Safi, who at 
once questioned him about his change of raiment, and was 
informed that it ^yas the garb prescribed for his disciples by 
Shayldi-i-Zahid. Greatly excited, Safi questioned him as to 
the Shayldi’s appearance, and received a description which 
exactly tallied with that given him at Shiraz by the Amir 
'Abdullah. In spite of the severity of the weather he 
insisted on setting out at once for Gilan, accompanied by a 
servant named Muhammad Khalilan. His health suffered 
considerably from the exposure, and from the ceremonial 
ablutions with half-frozen water which he punctiliously 
observed. Everj?- night he saw the vision of Shaykh Zahid 
clad in scarlet and green. It was in the month of Ramadan 
that he finally reached the Shaykh’s village of Hilya-kiran, 
and, though the Shaykh was not accustomed to receive 
strangers at this time, he made an exception in Safi’s favour, 
after he had caused the room in which he was performing his 
devotions to be superheated, thus inducing a profuse 
perspiration in the neophyte and curing him *bf the chill 
which he had contracted on the journey. A detailed account 
is given of the meeting of the two, of Safi’s taking the vows 
at the Shayldi’s hands, and of the honour accorded to him by 
the latter, who invested him with his own robes, lodged him 
in his own private apartments, and proclaimed to his other 
disciples the spiritual greatness of this last recruit to their 
ranks. Shaykh Zahid was at this time 60 years of age and 
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Safi 25 ,^ and they remained companions for twenty-five 
years longer, when the Shaykh died. Safi succeeded him 
as director of the order, which position he held for thirty-five 
years, finally dying at the same age as his predecessor, 
namely 85. The date of his death, as we learn from a sub- 
sequent page (f. 24a) was Monday, Muharram 12, 736 
(September 12, 1334). The names of his four brothers are 
repeated,- and a description of his personal appearance is 
given, which is followed (if. 19a-23a) by specimens of his 
vcrse-compositions in the Gilan dialect and in Persian. The 
former (all quatrains) are accompanied by prose paraphrases 
in Persian, in spite of which they are dijSicult to follow. Space 
only allows me to give the first of the dozen as a specimen : — 


(j- (j ‘i'*- — I 


--J ^ 


dij ^ 

dI J jIw\.1_J J yj J 

JLj>- J ^ Ci>X^3 





^ This would place the meeting in 675/1276-7, when Ramadan fell in 
February, a fact which affords some corroboration of the account of 
severe cold. 

- They have been already given on p. 399 supra. 

^ The use of az for man in certain Persian dialects is very interesting, 
for it appears to be derived from the Avestan azew, I ”, not from the 
Old Persian adam, mand. 
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Of his Persian poetry, in which he adopts the takhallus 
of Safi, four ghazals, one couplet, and the following quatrain 
testifying to his devotion to ‘All are given 


i ^ 4 ^ ll2>» ^ 

^ 1a>- AA-5^ AI.5*^ (Ji^ I 


It is worth noting that no Turkish poems are ascribed to him 
as to his descendant Shah Isina‘il. 

Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Dm had two wives who bore him children, 
Bibi Fatima, the daughter of Shayldi Zahid, and the daughter 
of Akhi Sulayman of Gilldiwaran. The former was the mother 
of Muhyi’d-Din, who predeceased his father in 724/1324 ; 
Sadru'd-Dm, who succeeded his father; and Abu 8a‘id. 
The latter bore him two sons, ‘Ala’u’d-Dm and Sharafu’d-Din, 
and a daughter whom he gave in marriage to Shaykh 
Shamsu’d-Din, son of Shaykh Zahid, from which marriage the 
author’s ancestors issued. 

At the end of his life Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, having previously nominated his son 
Sadru’d-Din as his successor. On his return he took to his 
bed, and died twelve days later on Monday, Muharram 12, 
A.H. 735 (September 12, 1334). His three brothers did not long 
survive him, so that Sadru’d-Dm became sole heir of the 
family. Here follows an account of the various customs 
and regulations of the order established by Shaykh Safiyyu’d- 
Din, whose reputation for sanctity finally reached so high a 
degree that disciples flocked to him from all quarters. 
Mawldna Shamsu’d-Din Barniqi of Ardabil related that he 
estimated the number of these who came to visit, him along 
the road from Maragha and Tabriz only in the course of three 
months at 13,000, while Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din, who was 
responsible for the distribution of food to the poor, mentioned 
one occasion when a thousand sheep were cooked for this 
purpose, and another when three thousand loaves of bread 
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were distributed. On account of this hospitality Shaykh Safi 
was entitled KJiaUl-i-'Ajam, the Persian Abraham 

Section IV {ff. 26a-32a) 

Shaykh Sadru’d-Din, to whom this section is devoted, .was 
born on the 'IdiCl-Fitr of the year a.h. 704 (April 27, 1305), 
four years after the death of his grandfather Shaykh Zahid, 
and died in 794/1392, His father Shaykh Safi died when 
he was 31 years old, so that he controlled and directed 
the affairs of the order for fiftymine years. He built and 

endowed the great Safawi mosque or shrine ( 


aT jA^) at Ardabil, to the cost of which his disciples, male 


and female, contributed. A short description of his personal 
appearance is followed by one of his Persian odes, in the last 
verse of which he gives his name : — 




Sadru’d-Diii had three sons, Khwaja AH, who succeeded 
him ; Shayldi Shihabu’d-Din, who died without issue ; and 
Shaykh Jamalu’d-Dm, who left one daughter, Khan-zada 
Pasha, married to her cousin Shayldi Ibrahim (better known 
as Shaykh Shah), the son and successor of Khwaja AH. His 
spiritual acumen was such that sometimes, when the disciples 
were at prayer, he would separate the shoes of the sincere and 
godly from those of the lukewarm and the doubting, to the 
great shame of the latter. His father, Shaykh Safi, not only 
forbade him to do this, but in order to blunt his spiritual vision 
ordered that “ doubtful bread from the bazaars should be 
mingled with his food. 


^ Abraham’s hospitality to strangers is celebrated in a well-known 
anecdote in the Btlsidn of Sa‘di, quoted in Forbes’ Persian Grammar 


(pp. Y'i-X'O, 152-4 and 164-70). 
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Amongst his disciples was the celebrated mystical poet 
Qasimii’l-Anwar, of whom I have spoken at some length 
in my Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion (pp. 473- 
486), here entitled the ''Lord of Lovers”. 
On his arrival at Ardabil he was recommended to perform, 
an arba'in, chilla, or forty clays’ ascetic observance, in which 
he should never alloAV his head to rest on the ground or 
abandon the standing position except during the prostrations 
prescribed in prayer. To secure this end, and to prevent 
sleep from overtaking him, he fastened a cord attached to the 
ceiling of his cell to the long lock of hair {kdikvl) on his head, 
and only loosened it at prayer-time. Thanks to these 
austerities he attained a high degree of sanctity and spiritual 
power, and saw the vision from which he earned his title 
QdsimuLAnwdr, the " Apportioner of Lights ”, wherein he 
saw himself in the mosque of Ardabil holding a great candle 
in his hand, from which he distributed to each of the disciples 
assembled round him a light proportionate to his merits and 
capacities. He subsequently gained many disciples in 
'Iraq and Khurasan.^ His verses on the death of Shaykh 
Safi are quoted and translated in the volume of my Literary 
History (p. 474) mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

Here follows an account of the tyramry and punishment of 
Halik-i-Ashraf,^ king of Persia, " noted for his injustice and 
wrong-doing,” who, conceiving a great hatred for Shaykh 
Sadru’d-Dm, lured him to Tabriz and confined him for three 
months in the ' Imdrat4~IiasMdiyya, when, in consequence 
of an alarming dream, he released him, but later again 
attempted to capture him and compelled him to flee into 
GiUn. He also persecuted other holy and learned men, one 

^ Jamf, who devotes along notice to him in the (pp. 689-93), 

casts some doubt on his orthodoxy, and asserts that most of liis disciples 
had discarded the restraints of Islam and entered the circle of 
communism and contempt for the Holy Law and Tradition. His death 
is placed in 837/1433-4. 

^ See d’Ohsson’s Hist, des Mongols, vol. iv, pp. 740-1. 


i 
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of driven to take refuge in the Dasht-i-Qipchaq, 

preached so eloquently on the sufferings of God’s saints in 
Persia that the ruler of that country, Jam Beg Khan,- deeply 
moved, determined to invade Persia and punish Malik-i- 
.Ashraf. Entering Adharbayjdn by the Babu’l-Abwab and 
Shirwdn, he captured the tyrant near Tabriz and put him to 
death. He then wrote a friendly letter to Shaykh Sadru’d- 
Din inviting him to come and see him. The meeting took 
place at Awjan, where the Shayldi was most honourably 
received by Jam Beg, who caused title-deeds to be drawn up 
conferring on him and his disciples all the estates of which 
the revenues had formerly been enjoyed by their shrine at 
Ardabil, and invoking curses on anyone who should alienate 
them. 

Here follows an account of one of Sadru’d-Dm’s miraculous 
achievements (karamai)^ of which a coloured illustration occurs 
on f. 26& of the manuscript. About the year 600/1203-4 
the Georgians invaded and plundered Adharbayjan and 
Ardabil, and carried off from the latter place the door of the 
principal mosque, which they placed in one of their churches, 
regarding it as one of their chief trophies. Sadru’d-Dm 
determined to recover and restore it, and set off for Georgia 
with two of his disciples to ask for its surrender. The ruler 
of Georgia said they might take it, but issued stringent orders 
that no means of transport should be placed at their disposal. 
Supported by Divine aid, and encouraged by the Shaykh, 
who walked bare-headed before them uttering pious 
ejaculations, the two discqries carried the great, heavy door 
stage by stage to Ardabil, where it was still to be seen in our 
author’s time. On this event a poet has said : — 


^ His name, according to d'Olisson [op. aV., p. 741), was the Qatji 
Muliyi’d-Din of Barda^a. See also Sir Henry Howorth's Hiaiory of the 
Mongols^ part ii, division i, pp. 178-9. 

- He was the son of Uzbek Khan, a descendant of Batii, and reigned 
from A.D, 1340 to 1357. See S. Lane-Boole’s Molmmmadan Dynasties^ 
p, 230, and d’Ohsson and Howorth, loc, cit. 
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Our author further narrates that when Sadru’d-Din visited 
al-Madina the Prophet enjoined the attendants on his shrine 
in a dream to treat him on his arrival with the utmost respect 
and to present to him the Prophet’s standard, one of their 
most precious relics. This they did, and the standard was 
accordingly taken to Ardabil, -where the Shaykh on his return 
nominated his son Ivhwaja ‘All as his successor, and shortly 
afterwards died and was buried beside his father. 


Section V iff. 32a-446) 

Khwaja ‘AH succeeded his father Sadru’d-Dm in 794/ 
1392 and continued as head or director of the order until 
his death on Tuesday, Rajab 18, 830 (May 15, 1427). He is 
buried at Quds-i-Khalll (? Jerusalem), where he is known as 
“ Sayyid ‘All ‘Ajam ”. Many miracles {kardmdt) are related 
of him, one of these being the stopping of the Dizful river as 
an admonition to the people of that city, whom in a vision 
the ninth Imam Muhammad Taqi bade him convert from the 
errors into which they had fallen. As they laughed at his 
exhortations, he, by God’s favour, caused two great rocks 
between which the river ran to come together and impede the 
flow of water for eleven days, until the stubborn Dizfulis 
“ believed and accepted the commands of the Holy Law, 
abjured their infidelity and heresy, and confessed the saint- 

ship, vicegerency, and trusteehood ( j 3 O Vj 


O. Uj) of ‘All ibn AM Talib ”A 

^ This is perhaps the earliest sign of strong and decided Shi'a 
propagandisin on the part of the Safawi's. 
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His dealings with. Timur-i-Laiig (Tamerlane), whom he 
thrice encountered, are next .recorded. When Timur was 
crossing the Oxus he accidentally dropped his whip, of which 
the handle was of crystal set with precious stones, into the 
water. He was greatly distressed, both on account of the 
actual loss and because it seemed to him an evil omen. 
Suddenly Khwaja 'All (apparently in " astral form ” — 

appeared, plunged his hand into the river, and 

restored the whip to Timur, who conjured him to say who he 
was. “My name,” he answered, “ is Sayyid 'Ali; my abode is 
in several places ; and you will see me again at Dizful and at 
Ardabil.” So saying he disappeared. 

After conquering Khurasan, Traq, and Fars, Timiir passed 
through Shiishtar and reached the bridge of Dizful, where his 
horse shied. This reminded him of the whip which he had 
dropped into the Oxus and of the saint’s prediction, and he 
sent for Shams-i-Dihdar, lord of Dizful, and inquired of him 
whether there dwelt in the city a darwish named Sayyid 
‘'All. Shams-i-Dihdar replied in the affirmative, adding that 
he claimed to be the grandson of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm 
of Ardabii, and to have accomplished the pilgrimage seven 
times. Timur at once dismounted and ordered Khwaja 
'Ah to be brought to him. He came with another darwish 
named B4ba Ruknu’d-Din W’^ah, the former holding in his 
hand two pieces of brick and the latter one, which three 
pieces of brick they flung to Timur, who asked for a fourth. 
" This is enough,” replied Khwdja 'Ah ; “ we have given you 
three corners of the world, ask no more, for it is not good.” 
Then he continued, “ In the land of Syria there are a number 
of people who boast that they are the children o£ those who 
conquered the Prophet’s family, and who do not believe in 
the Prophet. They are called the Yazidi Kurds, and are the 
friends of Mu'dwiya (curses upon him !). Chastise them as 
they deserye, for we wear black garments in mourning for the 
Imniaculate Imams. Our next meeting will be at Ardabii, 
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and the sign between ns and thee will be a cup of poison.” 
So saying he departed. 

After Timiir had conquered Rum (Asia Minor) he came to 
Adharbayjan, bringing many captives, and thence to Ardabil, 
where he sent for Khwaja 'All, to whom he offered a cup of 
poison. Khwdja 'All took and drank it, saying : — 




Thereupon some of the darwlslies who accompanied him 
began to ejaculate the dhikr, and as their ecstasy rose Khwaja 
'All joined in the dance and was presently bathed in a 
perspiration which eliminated the poison from his system. 
Then Timur declared himself the devoted disciple of Khwaja 
'AH, and gave him a number of his Turkish prisoners {asiran- 
i-Rum), whom the Shayldi set free, assigning them dwellings 
near the shrine of the Shaykh of Ganja,^ where their 
descendants, known as Sufiydn-i~Rumliv, still live. • Tmiiir 
also endo’vved Khwaja 'AH and his sons with many estates in 
Talwar, Qizil Uzan, Kamra near Isfahan, and Ramadan, 
but the transfer remained incomplete at his death and 
effective possession was not secured, though the title-deeds 
long afterwards fell into the hands of some of Shah 'Abbas 
the Great’s soldiers at the captme of a village near Balkh. 

Another miracle of Khwaja 'AH concerns the conversion of 
a young winebibber w^ho passed by his oratory carrying 
on his head a copper tray, which by the Shaykh’s gaze w^as 
transmuted into gold : — 


iU ^ 

X. J.J 


I cannot 


understand the last w'ord. 
JIUS. JULY 1921. 


27 
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The transmuted tray was handed over by the young man 
to the attendants of the shrine, who exchanged it for sheep, 
which they committed to the charge of the Ihi-Khwaja 
Chiipani, who yearly contribute from the flock thus acquired 
to the kitchen of the monastery. 

Here follows, as usual, the personal description of the 
Shaykh, and a short acco\int of his family. He had three 
sons, of whom the eldest was Shaykh JaTar, noted for his 
exceptional learning, and represented in our author's time 
by Kalb Khan, Qasim Khan, Baqir Elan, Ibrahim Khdn, 
Sula 3 undn Khan, Murad Khan, and Bayram Khan, all knovui 
as Shaykh JaTari The second son was Shaykh 'Abdu’r- 
Eahman, whose descendants live at Kaskar and Ardabil, 
and are represented by Mirz^ Ibrahim mutawalli, after whom 
this branch of the family is called Ibrahimiyan. The third son,, 
who succeeded his father, was called Shaykh Ibrahim, but 
is better known as Shaykh Shah. 

Khwdja 'Ali was a somewhat prolific poet, and the selection 
of his Persian ghazctls and quatrains given by our author 
occupies 19 pages (ff. 366™446) and comprises 228 verses. 
In his odes he adopts the taJcJiallus of ‘All. 


Sectio7i VI iff, 45a-46&) 

Shaykh Shah survived his father for nineteen years, during 
which he was director of the order, and died in 851/1447-8. 
He had six sons, as follows : — 

(1) Shaykh Abu Sa'id, librarian of the shrine, who had 
two sons, Shaykh Jan Mirza, father of 'Ali Beg and grand- 
father nf Qara Khan and Mir Miran ; and Taqi Mirza. Mir 
Miran had three children, Muhammad Salih, Mahmiid Beg, 
the father of ‘AbduT-Muttalib, and a daughter who became 
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lady superior of the female members of the order 

(2) Sayyid Ahmad, who left no issue. 

(3) Shaykh Bayazid, some of whose descendants are 
enumerated. 

(4) Khwaja Jan Mirza, called the “ Second Shayldi 
Jamalu’d-Dm ” after his maternal grandfather. His mother 
was Khdn-zada Pasha, daughter of Shayldi Jamalu’d-Dln, 
son of Shayldi Sadrii’d-Dui. Khwaja Jan Mirza had four sons, 
two of whom, Khivaja Ahmad and Khwaja Asad, left no 
issue. The third, Ediwaja Hasan Beg, had six sons, 
enumerated in detail ; and the fourth, Khwaja Muhammad, 
was also the ancestor of several persons eminent in later 
times. 

(5) Shaykh Ibrahim Khwajagi, who left no issue. 

(6) Shaykh Junayd, who succeeded his father as head of 
the order. 

Section VII {ff. 466-476) 

When Shaykh Junayd visited Diy4r Bakr, the ruler of 
that country [IJzun] Hasan conceived a great affection and 
admiration for him and gave him his sister Kliadija 
Begum in marriage. She bore him Sultdii Haydar, while 
the mother of his other son, Khwaja Muhammad, was 
a Circassian slave-girl, whose progeny are enumerated at 
some length. Shaykh Junayd was finally killed in battle 
in the neighbourhood of Shirwan, and buried in a village 
called Quryal or Qaruydl.^ 

Section VIII 476-48a) 

Sultan Haydar, like his father, found favour in the eyes of 
his uncle Uzun Hasan, who gave him his daughter Bakf 
Aqa ^ in marriage. She bore him three sons ere he was killed 

^ The latter form occurs in our MS., the former in the Turkish history 
of Munajjim-bdshi (vol. hi, p. 181), which adds that he was fighting with 
Sultan Khalil. 

2 Munajjim-bashi calls her ‘Alam-shah Begum. 
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at the early age of 20 on Thursday, Rajah 20, 893 
(June 30, 1488). His sons were taken captive and imprisoneci 
for four years near Shiraz. Shah Isma'il, then only a child, 
escaped to Gilan, but his brothers were killed, and he became 
the chief representative of the house of Safi and the founder 
of its temporal supremacy. 

Section IX {ff. 48a-516) 

Ismahl, who was born in 892/1487, is given the full royal 
title of Shah-i-Jam-jdh-i-Jannat-bdrgdh Murawtoij-i-madhJiab- 
i-A*imnia-i-Ithnd-asliariyya Shdh Isma'il Bahadur Khan, 
“ the King whose rank is as that of Jamshid, whose Court 
is like Paradise, the Promoter of the Sect of the Twelve 
Imams.’' He became king at the age of 13 in 906/1499- 
1500, 170 years after the death of his illustrious ancestor 
Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din,^ reigned for twenty-five years, and 
died in 930/1623-4. He composed much poetry in Persian 
and Turkish, using the taMiallus, or pen-name, of KhaWi?^ 
Selections from his Turkish poems only, amounting in all to 
eighty-seven verses, are here given (ff. 486-616). 

Section X (/. 52a) 

Shah Tahmasp, the second Safawi Shah, was born in 
919/1613-14, ascended the throne at the age of 11 in 
930/1623-4, reigned for fifty-two lunar years, and died on 
Safar 15, 982 (June 6, 1574). 

Section XI (/. 52a) 

Shah 'Abbas the Great was born in 978/1570-1, succeeded 
his grandfather at the age of 18 in 996/1687-8, and died after 
a reign of forty-one years in 1038/1628-9. 

Section XU (/. 62a-6) 

* Shah Safi succeeded his grandfather in 1038/1628-9, and 
died in 1052/1642-3 after a reign of thirteen years. 

^ In 735/1334. See p. 403 

* Of. Gibb’s Hist of Ottoman Poetry, voL iii, p. 106; and V. Minorsky 
ill tho Revue dn Monde Mimdmaniov Sepb.-Dec. 1920, p. 70, and n. 2, 
ad calc. 
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Section XIII (/. 526) 

Shah 'Abbas II was bom in 1042/1632'-3j succeeded to the 
throne at the age of 10 in 1052/1642-3, and reigned a little 
more than twenty-four years. 

Section XIV (//. 526-53a) 

Sultan Siilayman, in whose reign our author wrote, came 
to the throne in 1077/1666-7. After uttering prayers for his 
long life and prosperity, the author excuses himself from giving 
any fuller account of the achievements of the Safawi Shahs 
on account of tlie multiplicity of good and detailed histories 
already existing, and so concludes the main portion of his 
work. 

Conclusion (ff, 53a-88a) 

The conclusion {khdtima), in three sections, is entirely 
devoted to the glorification of the author’s ancestor Shaykh 
Zahid of Gilan and his descendants, and to establishing and 
illustrating the high degree of honour which they at all times 
enjoyed with the Safawis, both before and after their attain- 
ment of kingly state. 

Section I {[f. 53a-686) 

This section deals entirely with the intimate relations 
existing between Shayldi Zahid and Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm, 
and is illustrated by about a dozen anecdotes, many of which 
are on the authority of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din. Most of these 
are of a thaumaturgical character, and include instances of 
telepathy, sympathetic pains, and prognostications of the 
honour and greatness to which the house of Safi shall attain. 
Mention is incidentally made of several contemporary 
darwlshes, such as Shaykh Najibu’d-Din Buzghdsh of 
Shiraz, Padlun-i- Jabali, Mawlan4 Taju’d-Din, Jamalu’d-Din, 
and Mnwaffaqu’d-Din. At the age of 7Q Shaykh Zahid 
married a girl of 14, who bore him a son, Ilajji Shamsu’d- 
Din, and a daughter, Bibi Fatima, whom he gave 
in marriage to Shaykh Safi, and who was the mother of 
Sadru’d-Din.^ A long account of the death and burial of 
^ See p. 403 supra. 
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Shaykh Zdhid concludes this section, and a narrative of the 
dispute as to where he should be interred, whether at Gushtasfi, 
Jiimdq-ab4d in Muqdn, or Siyaw-riid, His death took place 
in Kajab, 700 (March-April, 1301). Both Shaykh Zahid 
and Shayldi Safi are represented as making use of dialect : 
the former says (f. 536) '' an/an hu explained as '' clmnin 
bdshad ” C so let it be ! ’’), while the latter (f. 59a) recites 
a Fahlawi or dialect, quatrain. 

Section II {ff, 69a-'746) 

This section treats of the affection and regard for the 
children of Shayldi Zahid shown by Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, 
especially to his brother-in-law Hajji Shamsu'd-Dm, to whom 
he gave in marriage a daughter born to him by another wife 
(not Bibi Fatima, the sister of Shamsu’d-Dm). He also 
showed the greatest affection and respect for Shamsu’d-Din’s 
son Ntiru'd-Din Hamid, and for the half-brothers of the 
latter (his own grandsons), Shaykh Hamid and MuTnu’d-Din, 
who survived their father, as testified in a declaration 
{wathiqa, cited on ff. 706-71a of the text) written and signed 
by Shaykh JaTar ibn Khwaja 'All ibn Sadru’d-Din ibn 
Safiyyu’d-Dm, and dated 946/1538-9. Here follows an 
anecdote of Shaykh Safiyyu*d-Dm and Dimashq Khwaja,^ 
into which is introduced a pretty story about a gardener who, 
in return for a very luscious fruit which he presented to the 
king, is bidden to take what he will from the royal treasury 
as a reward, and selects a phial of rose-water, which he carries 
back to his garden and empties over the roots of the fruit-tree, 
meaning thereby that since he owed tKe Idng^s favour to the 
fruit-tree, the reward should be conferred on it rather than on 
him. There are half a do^ien anecdotes in this section, most 
of which are related on the authority of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din. 

Section III {ff, 746~-88a) 

In this section the author, Shaykh Husayn, son of Shaykh 
Abdal, son of Shaykh Amir-i-Zahidi, describes the favours 

^ He was put to death on Aug. 25, 1327, by Abii Sa'Id the Mongol. 
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A NATIONAL APPEAL. 


at a Meeting recently held at the Royal Asiatic Society it was 
decided to celebrate the Birth -Centenary of the late 
Sir Richard F. Burton, by the institution of an Annual Memorial 
Lecture, by a Medal bearing his effigy and in other suitable ways. 

Recent correspondence in the Press has proved, if proof 
were needed, that deep and widespread interest is still taken in 
one who was among the foremost men of his generation. 

And what were Burton's claims to fame ? 

Above all he was a great Pioneer. He led the way as 
an explorer of the first rank. He also studied his fellow-men 
profoundly and, by his marvellous interpretation of the inner life 
and literature of the Arabs and other races, and his unsurpassed 
linguistic powers, helped to bridge the gulf between East and 
West for those who would cross it. He was the moving spirit 
in founding the first Society for the study of anthropology in 
this country. 

But perhaps he appealed most to the world by the daring 
of his journeys to Mecca and to Harar, the Unknown ; by his 
intense sympathy for the weak ; by his contempt for cant and 
sham ; by his romantic character and by the many indefinable 
qualities that constitute genius. 

It is the privilege of the present generation to raise a 
Memorial to this Great Pioneer, and thereby to secure that 
Burton's spirit and Burton's vision shall inspire generations that 
are yet unborn, to emulate his splendid deeds, and thereby to 
guard a priceless possession of our race. 

" He, whose full soul held East and West in poise. 

Weighed man with man, and creed of man's with creed 
And age with age, their triumphs and their toys. 

And found what faith may read not and may read." 
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constantly shovm to his family by Shaykh Safiyyii4-Dm 
and his descendants down to the time of writing. After the 
death of Sadni’d-Dm their fortunes varied until the time of 
SnMn Haydar^ who, by a deed which our author quotes in 
extenso (f. 77a), confirmed Qutbu’d-Din Abu Sahd, son of 
Rafi'u’d-Dm, son of Nuru’d-Dm Hamid, son of Shamsu’d-Dm, 
son of Shaykh Zahid, in the possession of certain estates 
enjoyed by his ancestors. This document (watMqa) is dated 
Raj ab, 888 (August, 1843), and was in the handwriting of 
Sultan Haydar himself, Shah Isma/il and his sou and 
successor Shah Tahmasp continued these favours to the 
contemporary members of the Zahidi family, Shaykh 
^Abdul-Wahhab, Shaykh Sharif, and Aqa Shaykh, and another 
deed signed by Tahmasp on the 25th of Jumada ii, 966 (April 4, 
1559) concerning these properties is quoted in full by the 
author (ff. 775-786). After this, however, the province of 
Shirwan -was overrun by the '' ill-omened Turks [R'vumiyya-i- 
SMimiyya), and misfortunes befel the Zahidi family, whose 
estates were seized and some of whom w^ere slain. In the time 
of Shah 'Abbds the Great, however, the author’s father 
Shaykh Abdal ibn Shaj^kh Amir made an appeal to that 
powerful king for ^Drotection and consideration, to which the 
Shah readily responded, saying, Shuma Pir-zada-i-rnff id ” 
(^^ You are the children of our Pir,” or Spiritual Guide), 
whence the family received the title of Pir-zdda, Shortly 
afterwards Shaykh Abdal greath^ distinguished himself in 
the battle against Dm Muhammad Khan and Baqi Khan the 
Uzbeks, unhorsing the former and j)resenting his horse to the 
Shah, w^ho was greatly pleased and appointed him custodian 
{mutawalli) of the shrine at Ardabil. The text of the document 
confirming this appointment, and dated the end of Rabi‘ 1, 
loos' (October 9, 1600), is given in full (ff. 8Ia~836). The 
services rendered to the shrine by Shaykh Abdal Pir-zada are 
next enumerated under eighteen heads (ff. 846“86a), and the 
text of a royal order [Huhn) acknowledging these services 
and dated Jumdda ii, 1010 (December, 1601) follows onf. 866. 
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Shaykh Abdal was succeeded on Iiis death by his brother 
Shaykh Sharif Beg, who held the office of custodian for 
eighteen years. The author, who describes himself as — 

j J IA) I 

says that he himself from his youth had been attached to the 
Shah’s service, ''making the dust of the royal steed the 
tutty of his ojihthalmia-stricken eyes,’’ until old age compelled 
him, after the conquest of Qandahar in 1059/1649, " to choose 
the corner of seclusion and occupy himself with prayers for 
the long life and prosperity of his fSpiritual Guide and 
Exemplar” {Mursliid u M'uqladd), to wit, the Shah, who, he 
earnestly hopes, may succeed in once more obtaining 
liossession of Baghdad. 

Here ends the book, which, as we have seen, treats of the 
spiritual rather than the political character of the Safawis, 
and hence devotes much more space to the history of the family 
before they attained to sovereign power than afterwards. 
Herein lies its importance ; for the phenomena connected 
with the rise of this power, so momentous in the history of 
Persia and the neighbouring countries, are, as yet, by no 
means clear, but are evidently closely connected with several 
obscure religious movements involving sundry darwish 
orders in Persia and Turkey. Significant indications are to 
be found in the recent writings of Dr. F. H. Babinger of 
Wiirzburg ^ and Mr. V. Minorsky ^ and in a very scholarly 
Turkish work by Kyupriilii-zada Mubammad Fu’ad entitled 
Ilk M\itasavvif4ar (" the First Sufis ”), printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1919. One is tempted to see a very close 

^ ScJipjch Bc.dr-ed~Din dev Sohn des Riclilers X'on Simdw : eia BeUraff zxir 
Oe^chiclite der SeJcten - Wesens im cdtosmanischen Reich (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1921), especially pp. 78 et seqq. 

- I^oie sur la Secte des Ahle-IIaqq^ in t\iQ Revxie du Monde Mxtsxilman for 
Sept.-Dee. 1920, pp. 19-97. 
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analogy between the rise of the ‘Abbasids in the eighth 
century and of the Safawis in the fifteenth, the ground in 
both cases having been assiduously prepared by widespread 
politico-religious propaganda. 

One further point must be emphasized in conclusion. 
When a dynasty has been firmly established, there is always 
a tendency on the part of its historians to endeavour to 
prove that its ancestors were in their day noble and great. 
About the importance of Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Din, from whom 
the Safawi kings derive their descent and their name, there is, 
however, no doubt. Two proofs of his renown and influence 
may be adduced. The first is the existence of an enormous 
monograph of him in Persian compiled shortly after his 
death and entitled Safwatii\s-Safd. There is a fine MS. of 
this w^ork (Add, 11,745) in the British Museum, fully described 
by Rieu on jip. 345-6 of his Persian Catalogue, but, though 
cited in most histories of the Safawis, it is very rare.^ It was 
composed about 750/1350, some fifteen years after Shaykh 
Safi’s death, by Darwish Tawakkul ibn Isma’fl, known as 
Ibnu’l-Bazzaz. That so extensive and detailed an account 
of the Shaykh and his miracles should have been composed by 
a contemporary may be taken as sufficient proof that even 
ill his own day he enjoyed a great reputation, 

Tlie second proof is furnished by two letters of the great 
minister and historian of the Mongols, Rashidu’d-Diii 
Fadlu’llah, contained in the ' unique manuscript formerly 
belonging to Sir Albert Houtem Schindler, and now to myself.^ 
Of the fifty-three letters contained in this collection, two 
(Nos. 45 and 49) are concerned with Shaykh Safi. No. 45 is 
actually addressed to Jiim, and contains particulars of 
allowances of food and money assigned to him from cro^vn 
lands and from Rashid’s private estates on condition that 


^ There is another MS. in the Libraiy King’s College, Cambridge, 
No. 87 of the Pote Collection. 

^ See the JRAS. for Oct, 1017, pp. 69.3-4, and m 3 " Persian LiUrature 
under Tartar Dominion, pp. SO-0. 
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on. the night of the Prophet^s birthday he will entertain the 
notables of Ardabil to a dinner, to be followed by religious 
music and dancing [sim&')j and concluding with prayers for 
Rashid. No. 49 is addressed by Rashid to his son Mir Ahmad, 
then governor of Ardabil, enjoining him amongst other things 
to seek to please and propitiate Shaykh Safi, and to win his 
favour by obeying him and offering him presents. Great must 
have been the influence and reputation of a saint whose 
favourable regards so powerful a minister was so eager to win. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTES ON THE PERSIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
(1) There are some curious little discrepancies in King and 
Thompson's monumental work on the Inscriptions of Darius 
on the rock of Behistun, with regard to the ninth epigraph, 
i.e. the w^ords describing the figure of the Scythian king, the 
last of the pretenders, over whom Darius vaunts his triumph. 
In the first place, it is stated on p. xxxvi of the Introduction 
that this description is to be found in all the three versions, 
Persian, Susian, and Babylonian, but on p. 210 it is 
definitely asserted (and the accuracy of the statement seems 
to be beyond doubt) that the epigraph referring to 

Skunkha is not represented in the Babylonian version 
A rather more serious difference is to be found with respect 
to the name of the king, who is called Skunkha on 
pp. xxxvi and Ixxiii of the Introduction, and on p, 210, 
as cited above, but on p. 91 is twice called ‘‘ Skunka the 
Scythian". On the same page the cuneiform letters con- 
stituting the epigraph are transliterated thus : lyam 

Sku(n)ka hya Saka," which is translated '' This is Skunka, 
the Scythian The cuneiform character given in the text is, 
however, which is quite distinct from and could not be 
confused with the equivalent of h. It is noteworthy that 
Tolman in his Guide to the Old Persian Inscriptioyis^ published 
1893, gives '' lyam Saku(n)ka hya Saka " as the trans- 
literation of this epigraph, though in his later Ancient Persian 
LexicoUy published in 1908, his reading is ‘‘ lyam Skuxa hya 
Saka ", and in his autographed Cuneiform Supplement, 
published two years later, the letter transliterated by x is 
shown as being in the actual inscription. 

It may be noted that King and Thompson's cuneiform text 
is by no means free from mistakes. Within five pages (pp. 49- 
53) I recently found the following three errors. On p. 49 
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(col. iii, line 41) ff is given by mistake fox (i) in the last 
syllable of the word asabdribis, the first form being really 
the equivalent of d. Similarly on -p, 50 (col. iii, line 48) 
a form quite devoid of meaning, occurs instead of 
{g)j as the second letter of the word agarhdyd. Again on 
p. 53 (col. iii, line 62) the form (which is really a dental 
s) is to be found as a substitute for O') in word Mram. 
In these circumstances it could hardly be assumed as 
a certainty that the real reading on the rock is <[^yy (M) in 
the absence of further evidence. The Susian (Elamite) 
version does not help to settle the point. It reads Hi 
Iskunka akka Sakka but there does not af)pear to be any 
equivalent for hli in the Susian cuneiform, and we find hli 
either deaspirated into Ic or omitted altogether in the Susian 
equivalents of proper names, which begin in the Persian 
character with hli. Eor instance, Khsathrita, the name 
assumed by the pretender Fravartis (Pharort^), appears in 
the Susian epigraph as Sattarrita, and in the Elamite versions 
of inscriptions of Xerxes his name (Khsayarsan in the Persian 
versions) is represented as being Kserssa. A strong argument 
for reading {<[yy is that in line 28 of the short and mutilated 
fifth column of the Persian version this letter occurs, followed 
by the word ndma (name) in a passage in which there are two 
clear mentions and one probable mention of Scythia, and in 
which the context renders it likely that a reference is made to 
the capture of the king of Scythia. What, however, to my 
mind finally clinches the matter is that Kawlinson {JRAS. 
1847) gives and this, in view of Rawlinson's care and 
accuracy, seems to leave no doubt that this is the correct 
reading. 

(2) In two inscriptions of Artaxerxes found at Susa and 
Hamadan, tlie word anahata occurs twice (in the nominative 
and genitive cases in each inscription), and this word is 
ap|)arently in each inscription, though the Susa inscription 
is badly mutilated, mentioned along with and between the 
names of the deities Ahura Mazda and Mithra. This word 
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has been identified with the Avesta andhita (undefiled), which 
occurs repeatedly in Yasna Ixv as an epithet of Aredvi Sura, 
but its identity with the common modern Persian word 
(the name given to the planet Venus) does not appear 
to have been noticed, though the identity seems beyond 
doubt. The aphaeresis of a ” at the beginning of words, 
particularly before ''n'’, is a common i)henomenon, an 
instance being furnished by the name of the king , 

the first syllable of which represents the Avesta word amosha 
(undying), which occurs in the Mihir Yasht (x-125). 

E. P. Dewhxjest. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF DARA-I-NUB 

The Valley of Dara-i-Nur lies east-north-east of Kabul 
city, and is well known. But it has not often been visited by 
Englishmen. Apparently the fullest account of the valley 
is contained in the late Colonel H. C. Tanner’s Notes on the 
Chugani and neighbouring tribes of Kafiristan, p. 278 of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. iii, for 1881. 
The paper was read on April 11, 1881, and will be found in the 
new monthly series which has succeeded the Proceedings, 
It is No. 5 for May, 1882, and comes immediately after a 
paper on Lake Nyasa. It may also be found in Ac. 6170 
of the B.M. Catalogue. 

Reclus, and probably also Bitter, says that the words 
Dara-i-Nur mean Valley of Noah, and this is probably correct, 
though how the Arabic Nuh has been changed into 

Nur is a little obscure. Probably it is due to some peculiarity 
of local pronunciation. In the Pushtu edition of the 
Pentateuch, published by the Bible Society, Noah is spelt 
according to the Arabic At all events, Colonel Tanner 

seems clear that Nur stands for Noah, though he is doubtful 
about the place being called Dara by the inhabitants. He 
also states, p. 294, that on the summit of Kernel (Amrit or 
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Ramkuiid) there is a small lake, and that on its shores there 
still rest, according to tradition, the petrified remains of 
Noah’s Ark, and that on the plain of Laghman below there is 
the tomb of Lamech, the father of Noah, and that in Nur 
Dara there is Noah’s tomb, and that there is also a place in 
the neighbourhood called Nur Gal. Further, there was a 
Chuganl tribesman who helped him much who was called 
Hazrat Nur, that is the Prophet Noah ! 

To this evidence we may add the fact that there is a well- 
known tribe in Eastern Afghanistan called the Nurzai, which 
is described both in Elphinstone, voL ii, and in Eaverty’s 
Notes. The famous Ahmad Durani belonged to this tribe, 
apparently, for he is called Nurzai in Elphinstone. As most 
of the Afghan tribes have the affix zai, as being the offspring 
of a patriarch, it seems pretty certain that Ntirzai means 
descendants of Noah Perhaps some reader of the JRAS. 
may be able to clear up the point more fully. 

H. Beveridge. 

January S8, 1931. 


SITA’S PARENTAGE 

I have more than once drawn attention to the fact that, in 
the Kashmiri version of the Kamayana, Sita is referred to as 
the daughter of Mand6dari, the wife of her abductor, Eavana. 
It is hardly necessary to state that there is nothing of the 
kind in the Valmiki Eamayana, and I have long searched 
for some early authority for this surprising statement. Now, 
thanks to a passing reference in Eai Saheb Dineshchandxa 
Sen’s admirable lectures on The Bengali Ramayanas^ I have 
been able to trace a complete version of the legend to the 
Adbhuta Eamayana. This work, it may be observed, is 
current in Kashmir, where MSS. of it have been obtained.^ 
The following is the story as told therein : — 

Sarga vi, 1. Narada, having been insulted by Laksmi’s 
servants, curses her to be born on the earth as a Eaksasi. 

^ p. 35. “ See Biihler’s Report^ p. vii (N'o. 105), 
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22. She accepts the curse, and agrees that, if a Raksasi 
drink a pitcher full of blood contributed little by little by 
forest Munis, she would become incarnate in that Raksasi’s 
womb. In this way, though born of a Raksasi, she would not 
be of Raksasa blood. 

viii, 2. The Raksasa Ravana by his austerities sets the 
whole universe on fire. Brahma, by offering him a boon, 
* induces him to cease from his austerities. Ravana chooses 
as his boon that it should not be possible for Devas, Asuras, 
Yaksas, Pisacas, Nagas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, 
or Apsarases to kill him. In consequence he conquers the 
whole world. 

14. One day, Ravana, roaming in the Dandaka forest, sees 
the Rsis engaged in their fire sacrifices, and meditates on the 
fact that he has not yet conquered them. He does not wish 
to kill them, but, in token of conquest, with the tip of his 
arrow draws a little blood from each, and collects it in a pitcher. 

19. It has happened that one of these Rsis, Ghrtsamada 
by name, the father of a hundred sons, has before this been 
asked by his wife for a daughter who should be an incarnation 
of Laksmi. With this object, he has day by day sprinkled 
milk from a wisp of ku^a grass, with certain mystic 
charms, into a pitcher, and, on the day of Ravana’s arrival, 
he has duly set up the pitcher as usual, and has gone off into 
the forest. It happens that this is the very pitcher that 
Ravana takes up and fills with the Rsis’ blood. He takes it 
home, and gives it into the charge of his wife, Mandodari, 
telling her to take special care of it, as the contents are more 
deadly even than poison. 

25. Ravana, having become all-powerful, neglects his wife, 
and wanders about the Himalaya, Meru, and the Vindhya, 
sporting with the daughters of the Devas, Danavas, Yaksas, 
and Gandharvas. Consumed by jealousy, Mandbdari 
determines to put an end to her own life, and, in order to 
accomplish this in the most thorough manner possible, drinks 
the contents of the pitcher of Rsis’ blood, which Ravana has 
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assured her is of so deadly a quality. Instead of dying, she 
finds that, owing to the pitcher having contained milk that has 
been dedicated to Laksmi, she has suddenly become enceinte. 
Dismayed at this happening when her husband has been away 
from her for a whole year, she hurries off to Kuruksetra under 
j)retence of making a pilgrimage. There, gciThham niskr.v/a^ 
she secretly buries the girl-babe in the ground, and, after 
bathing in the Sarasvati, returns home with no one any the 
wiser. 

36. Thither, in course of time, Janaka comes with his 
golden plough, ploughs up the babe, and, under the instructions 
of Sarasvati, takes her home, cherishes her, and calls her 
name Sita. 

George A. Gbiebson. 

Cambehley, 

April IS, mi. 


RAJASEKHARA AND THE HOME OF PAISAGI 

May I offer some considerations as to Professor Konow’s 
remarks on pp. 244 ff. of the Journal for April, 1921, regarding 
Raja^ekhara’s account of the home of Paisaci. These remarks 
contain two statements of fact which we may at once accept 
as correct. These are : — 

1. RajasSchara states that the Bhutabhasa was favoured 
in the West of Central India. 

2. According to Bana, the Brhatkatha was written in 
Bhutabhasa. 

Professor Konow then makes an assumption that the 
Bhutabhasa of Rajasekhara caimot have been anything but 
the same Bhutabhasa as that referred to by. Bana. 

If that assumption is correct, then his argument that 
Paisaci — the Itaguage of the Brhatkatha — was a language 
familiar to the people of West Central India is inexpugnable. 
But is it correct ? If not, liis whole argument falls to the 
ground. 

Before discussing this point I must make my own position 
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quite clear. From the first I have maintained that the 
nidus in India of the Paisaci language — the tract where it 
was spoken in its purest form — wms in the north-west of 
India, in Kekaja and thereabouts. But, at the same time, 
I admitted that it was probable ^ that thence it spread to 
other parts of India, and, that a variety, or dialectic form, of 
it may very well have been spoken in the Vindhya Hills, close 
to the very country mentioned by Eajasekhaxa. The 
difference between Professor Konow and myself is not so 
much as to where Paisaci was spoken, but as to where was 
•its home. 

Let us now return to the question of Eajasekhara’s and 
Sana’s Bhutabhasas. We are at once confronted by a fact 
which has been hitherto much neglected by European students 
of Prakrit — that there were in India two different schools of 
Prakrit grammarians— an Eastern and a Western.^ The 
former traces its descent from Vararuci, himself an Easterner, 
and among his followers were Kramadisvara, Laiikesvara, 
Kama-^arman (Tarkavagisa), and Markandeya. Amongst the 
famous writings of this school may be mentioned the Kirtilatd 
of Vidyapati Thakur, the Gary deary a-mniscay a, and, probably, 
\h.QPTakria-jiiiigala^ not to mention the many plays composed 
by Eastern authors. The teaching of the Western school is 
based on the original of the so-called Vahiilci Sutras, now 
extant only in a much expanded form. These were adopted, 
with their entire grammatical terminology (widely differing 
from that of the East) by writers such as Trivikraina, 
Laksmidhara, and Siniharaja.^ Hcinacandra also followed their 
teaching, but employed the special terminology used by him 
for his Sanskrit grammar. 

Even in the accounts of standard Prakrit there are 
differences between the two schools. For instance, 

^ Of. ZDMQ,, Ixvi, p. 70. 

^ Owing to tlie im[)orbaneo of Hemaenndra’s grammar, it is the 
Prakrit of the Western school that 1ms attraete<l tlie attention of 
European scholars, 

® Of. Siiiiharaja, xii, 42. 

.IRAS. JULY 1921. 
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Hemacandra (ii, 209) denies the correctness of the rule 
laid down by Vararuci (ii, 7), Rama-&rman (ii, 5)^ 
and Markandeya (ii, 7). In vi, 4, and on other 
occasions, Markandeya roundly accuses the western 
Rajasekhara of making mistakes ha Prakrit. But the greatest 
contrasts are in the important rules dealing with dkdtv- 
Mesas, In his fourth chapter, Hemacandra gives 927 Prakrit 
substitutes for Sanskrit verbal forms. In his eleventh chapter, 
and elsewhere, Markandeya gives 618. Yet only 222 are 
common to both, and of these, in 62 instances, the two 
grammarians differ in the Sanskrit translations given by them. 
Hemacandra gives 706 adesas which are ignored by 
Markandeya, and Markandeya gives 396 adesas which are 
ignored by Hemacandra. We thus see that, even in regard to 
standard Prakrit, the two schools were at variance. 

If we consider the dialects, the want of agreement is still 
more marked. I do not refer so much to ^auraseni, though 
the eastern grammarians, Eama-&rman and Markandeya, 
treat it much more fully than does Hemacandra or Trivikrama; 
but the eastern account of Magadhi differs in important points 
of phonetics and accidence (Magadhi being an eastern 
language) from that given by the Westerners. The Easterners 
describe a number of minor dialects and sub-dialects which 
are altogether' omitted from consideration by the others. 
The Apabhraiiasa of Krainadisvara, Rama-sarman, and 
Markandeya departs widely from that of Hemacandra and 
Trivikrama, and when we come to Paisaci, we find two very 
different dialects described. Vararuci, Rama-sarman,^ and 
Markandeya all agree ^ in their accounts of a language avhich 

^ Kramadlsvara’s grammar devotes only two sufcras to this language. 

“ The one exception is that Vararuci does nob allow the hardening of 
sonants at the beginning of a word or in coiijuncts, while the later 
writers do. It is curious that Hemacandra evidently knew of this 
discrepancy in writing his very brief account of Culikapaisacika (iv, 
3*27), i.e, of the Paisaci of the Easterners, which he himself differentiates 
from his own Pai.saci (so also Trivikrama). Here both he and Trivikrama 
plainly refer to Vr. x, 3, and equally plainly, rightly or wrongly, mis- 
understand what is there said. Vr. says that sonants become surds 
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they call ‘‘ Paisaci ” or “ Paisacika and which is not the 
same as the language described under that name by 
Trivikrama, Hemacandra, Laksmidhara, and Simharaja. 
These latter agree amongst themselves in describing their 
Paisaci, and this is a dialect allied to that described by the 
Easterners, but not the same, and it may quite possibly have 
been spoken in Central India as Professor Konow maintains. 
But while no single one of them claims that what he describes 
is the language of the Brhatkatha, on the other hand, the 
Easterners claim their Paisaci as the actual form of the 
language used in that work. 

"WTien the Easterners Rama-sarman and Markandeya agree 
in placing the standard Paisaci of the Brhatkatha in Kekaya, 
they thus in no way contradict Rajasekhara, who places Ms 
Bhutabhasa in Central India. Professor Konow says that 
there must have been a different tradition about the 
Brhatkatha in Markandeya’s time (from the tradition current 
in the time of Rajasekhara), Here I venture to differ from 
him. There was a difference of tradition, but it was about 
Paisaci, and not about the Brhatkatha, and it was not a 
question of time, but of locality and school . The Easterners 
had one tradition about the Paisaci of the North-West, and 
the Westerners had another tradition about the Paisaci of 
Central India. The two traditions are parallel, not mutually 
contradictory. 

We are now in a position to discuss Bana’s statement that 
the BhCitabhasa was the language of the Brhatkatha. This is 
in exact accord with all the above. Bana was an Easterner. 
He was born and brought up oh the banks of the Son, and it 
can only have been the tradition of the Eastern school that 
formed the basis of his education. If, therefore, as was 

aynjor, i.e. when nofc forming parb of a conjunct consonant. He. and 
Tr. both interpret the expression as meaning “nob in the case of the 
root yuj- From this it is plain that tliey read ayuji in their copies of 
Vaniruci, and that they had nob seen Bhamaha’s commentary. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that ayvji could also have the sense 
meant by Vr. 
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undoubtedly the case, by Bhutabbasa ’’ he meant 
''Pai&ci”, he can have meant only the dialect called 

Pai^aci ’’ by the Easterners, so that it was in their Paisaci — 
not in the Paisaci of the Westerners — that according to him 
the Brhatkatha was composed. In this he agrees with 
Markandeya, who, under the head of Kekaya Paisaci, quotes 
a sentence from the Brhatkatha to illustrate a point in that 
dialect. It is worth noting that, although this sentence 
contains only two words, one of them {Tcu'paci for kvacit) could 
not occur in the Paisaci of the Westerners, whose account 
contains no provision for the hardening of v (or b) to p, as is 
specially provided for by all the Easterners from Vararuci to 
Markandeya. It may not be said that Markandeya's rules are 
late, and therefore untrustworthy ; for they agree in all 
essential particulars not only with the statements of Rama- 
ferman, but also with those of Vararuci, who was far older 
than Hemacandra. 

I therefore submit that it is not safe to assume that the 
Bhutabhasa of the Western Rajaselchara is the same as the 
Bhutabhasa of Baiia ; and, this being the case, it by no means 
follows, from the statement of the former, that the Brhatkatha 
was written in a language spoken, or favoured, in West Central 
India. 

George A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

April SO, mi. 
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Die altpeesischb Religion und das Judentum. 
UnterschiedeUebereinstimmungen und gegenseitige 
Beeinelussungen. ByDr. J. Scheetelowitz. 14 x TJ, 
pp. viii, 240. Giessen : Alfred Toepelmann. 1920. 

Ever since the discovery of the Avesta in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by Anquetil du Perron, it became 
evident that there existed a close similarity between Parsism 
and Judaism. Not only had they many ritual practices and 
ethical teachings in common, but the Demonology of Parsism 
seemed to agree very closely with many of the beliefs current 
among the J ews from the time of the Exile downw^ards. No less 
was this the case in some of the eschatological teachings, such 
as the life of the soul after death, resurrection, final judgment. 
The problem thus offered fias attracted the attention of 
scholars* and has been the subject of many investigations, 
often with a contradictory result. Did Parsism borrow from 
Judaism, or was Judaism indebted to Parsism for these 
teachings, beliefs, and practices ? Some found the origin in 
the Avesta and its later developments, others in the Bible and 
the natural organic development emanating from the Bible. 
Of course, much depended upon the date of the compilation 
of the Avesta and of the Gathas, and on the results of the 
so-called higher Biblical criticism which had assigned to the 
various books of the Bible and especially to the Pentateuch 
a much more recent origin than the time of Moses. Eor if 
the Pentateuch was only a few centuries older than the time 
of the Exile and the Avesta as old as the time claimed for 
Zaratustra, then, naturally, Judaism might have borrowed 
from Parsism. The late Professor Darmesteter, in his 
introduction to the English translation of the Avesta, 
came, however, to the conclusion that the latter book depended 
to a large extent on the Pentateuch, and that it had been 
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deeply influenced by the Law of Moses and by Jewish 
■ traditions and practices. This view was hotly contested by 
others, especially as some of these beliefs have a distinct 
bearing on the Judaism of the first century, notably on the 
doctrine of Satan. The matter was therefore not allowed to 
rest, and the conclusions arrived at were far from convincing. 
It must be stated also that most of these writers drew their 
information from secondary sources. Very few, if any, went to 
the Iranic and Hebrew originals, and even then they were 
satisfied with using translations. 

The author of the present book, however, whose competence 
in these literatures cannot be gainsaid, has subjected this 
problem to a very thorough investigation. He has gone to 
the originals, and has followed up every detail with such 
minuteness that he has left very little, if anything at all, for 
anyone to glean after him. As the title indicates, his 
investigation is of a threefold nature. He deals with the 
differences between the old Persian religion and Judaism, 
agreements between them, and mutual influence exercised 
upon one another. The matter is divided into two parts, 
of which the first contains the introduction, the fundamental 
differences between Judaism and Parsism, inasmuch as 
Zaratustra, unlike Moses, brings to his people new gods, 
and endows them with corporality, then the cult of the dead, 
furthermore dualism, and the introduction of magic into the 
service and into the prayer. And in the second j)art, divided 
up into twenty chapters, Dr. Scheftelowitz studies the parallel 
religious conceptions in Parsism and Judaism, such as demons, 
evil-eye, curse, charms, and conjurations, signs and omens, 
some similar myths, tales, and legends, e.g, the Fall of Man, 
the Flood, Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, the exposure of 
Moses, etc., precepts concerning purity of life, similarity in 
various sacrifices, firstlings, etc., kindness to animals in and 
about the house. He then discusses at length (chap. 11) 
the parallel fundamental conceptions between the two religions, 
such as the omnipresence and omniscience of the Divinity, 
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who sustains the world and protects the pious. Similarity 
in prayer. 

A special chapter is devoted to the Fravashis and the 
Protecting Angels. The eschatalogical questions are now 
treated under the following headings : belief in immortality, 
the fate of the soul immediately after death in the post- 
Exilic writings, life everlasting, the heavenly register and the 
weighing balance, the heavenly paradise and the garments of 
the blessed ones, resurrection. In chapter 19 the author 
discusses the borrowings of Parsism from Judaism, how much 
the former is indebted to the latter, and finally, how much 
both are indebted to Babylonian traditions especially as far 
as astrology is concerned. 

The final conclusion to which Scheftelowitz arrives is that 
Judaism and Parsism have passed through an organic 
evolution ; they are practically independent of one another, 
but in their evolution they have followed a parallel course 
which has led to similarities in both religions, although they 
have not directly borrowed to any large extent from one 
another, Judaism certainly less from Parsism than Parsism 
from Judaism ; moreover, no trace of Parsism can be found in 
the whole of the Biblical writings. It will easily be seen from 
the above summary that Dr. Scheftelowitz has treated the 
subject exhaustively. He has drawn upon the orighial for 
all his proofs and arguments. 

The present writer arrived at same conclusions in his article 
on Parsism and Judaism [Hastings Cyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics). But he ventured to go one step further, for a 
new problem arises. Whence have both Parsism and post- 
Biblical Judaism borrowed some of those practices and beliefs 
which are so strikingly similar in both, and he suggested for 
botTi a common Babylonian origin. This was the common 
starting-point, but the development afterwards took a some- 
what different course in Parsism and Judaism, hence the 
similarity and the dissimilarity. To the author of the book 
the thanks of all interested in the subject are due for the 
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sctolarly;, masterly treatment and the lucid exposition based 
on a complete knowledge and use of the entire literature 
extant. An excellent index of subjects^ as well as one of the 
authors referred to in the book, conclude the work, which, 
moreover, is beautifully printed, and under present circum- 
stances at a very great sacrifice. M. Gaster. 


Dead Towns and Living Men, being Pages from an 
Antiquary’s Notebook. By C. Leonard Woolley. 
9 x 6, 236 pp. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univ. Press. 
1920. 

A title apt to mislead the would-be reader, for happily this 
delightful book contains very little of what is dead, but much 
of what is alive. The antiquarian appears in a new light. 
He is thoroughly human ; he lives in his present surroundings. 
We hear very little of diggings and finds, of inscriptions and 
monuments, but we hear very much and almost exclusively 
of the way in which thes^ diggings have been undertaken 
of the men who worked at them, and of the way in which 
Mr. Woolley has been able to win their confidence and to 
enlist their hearty co-operation. The historic background 
is, of course, not wanting. Enough is told to make us under- 
stand the charm of the places, and here and there a sketch of 
the life that once flowed in the cities now declared dead ; a 
glimpse into the past is granted to the reader sufficient to 
captivate and interest him in the quaint anecdotes in the 
comings and the goings of the men with whom Mr. Woolley 
worked. We get here at first hand an insight into the 
character of the Arabs, working on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
of the Pellahin in Egypt, and also of the workmen in It^ly. 
The characters of these men stand out boldly, their virtues 
and defects, and their human weaknesses. 

We learn to understand how easily these people can be 
managed . by anyone who enters their peculiar inner life 
and fathoms skilfully and sympathetically their psychology. 
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Mr. Woolley rightly deprecates the attempts of introducing 
what is called Western civilization among these primitive 
folk. He rose in their estimation by refusing to allow" one 
of these Arabs to strut about in a waistcoat and in high 
boots, but insisting on his wearing the original garb. 

Mr. Woolley gives us also a sketch of the bureaucratic 
Turk, his corruption, his avarice, and the way in which many 
of these have contributed to plunge the peoples under their 
rule in great misery. But what would one say of a British 
“ effendi '' who, when the Governor refuses to grant him 
permission to excavate in the Turk’s country, is pressed to 
do so by the decisive argument of a revolver put at the 
head of the Governor, or who quashed legal proceedmgs, 
how"ever farcical, by the same argument of the revolver 
levelled at the judge, as Mr. Woolley has done. The judgment 
would not be very favourable to the British '' effendi 
Mr. Woolley has the courage of telling the story. Yet let it 
not be forgotten that the Turkish administration has become 
what it is by the Greeks. When the Turks occupied Con- 
stantinople they entered then upon the full inheritance of the 
highly developed, corrupt, and vile Byzantine administration, 
which has ever since, through the activity of the Phanar, 
poisoned the wells of that administration until it had brought 
about its destruction. Mr. Woolley describes in his vivid 
style the life during his excavations in Egypt, Italy, 
Carchemish, etc., especially his experiences in the latter place, 
and in Aleppo. The book has been written in captivity, but 
it shows very little trace of the durance vile in which he lived. 
How did he manage to save the large number (twenty-three) 
of excellent photos, which admirably illustrate the book, 
and are an additional charm to these attractive pages, some 
of which, probably, are the last representations of a w"orld 
which is fast passing away ? 


M. Gaster. 
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Dodi Ve-nechdi (Uncle and Nephew). The work oe 
Berachya Hanakdan, now edited from MSS. at Munich 
and Oxford, with an English translation, introduction, 
etc., to which is added the first English translation from 
the Latin of Adelard of Bath’s Quaestiones Naturales. 
By Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Litt. 14 x 7, 
pp. xxii, 220. Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1920. 

In 1902 Dr, Gollancz published the Ethical Treatises of 
Berachya, and promised then to follow them up with the 
publication of another work by the same author. He has now 
fulfilled his promise in the present publication of the treatise 
called Uncle and Nephew, This work has been preserved in 
two different rescensions, a long one (the Munich MS.) and 
a short one (Bodleian and other MSS.). Both these texts have 
now been printed with an English translation. In an intro- 
duction of twenty-two pages Dr. Gollancz discusses some 
of the problems arising out of this work of Berachya, and these 
are manifold. The book belongs to the large class of the 
Elucidaria, so popular in the Middle Ages, manuals of 
instruction by way of questions and answers. But 
Berachya was not an independent author. He was rather 
more, a translator or a copyist. Already those who for the 
first time have drawn attention to this work, especially 
Steinschneider, have not failed to recognize an intimate 
connexion between this treatise and a similar compilation 
ascribed to Adelard of Bath. The first problem, therefore, 
to be dealt with was to establish the relation between 
Berachya and Adelard, to determine which of the two 
rescensions is more closely related to this supposed original, 
and whether Berachya had translated Adelard’s work into 
Hebrew directly from the Latin original. The discrepancies, 
however, are so great that there cannot be a question of any 
direct dependence of Ber. upon Ad. In many chapters B.’s 
text is much more enlarged, and often of an entirely different 
character, nor is the same order of the chapters preserved. 
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The first ten chapters of Ber. correspond more or less with some 
of the last chapters of Adelard. Did Beiachya, who lived 
probably in Burgundy, know any Latin at all, or did he translate 
from a French version which had been made from Adelard’ s 
Latin text which would explain these differences ? It would 
have been necessary also to consider more closely the manner 
of Berachya’s literary activity, which could be deduced from his 
fables. These stand in close relation to the French fables of 
Marie de France. Moreover, there are French glosses in this 
very treatise, some of which are mentioned by Dr. Gollancz. 
But while he is prolix in the. introduction about Adelard, his 
life and his literary activity, scarcely any attempt is made to 
answer the above questions. A comparative table is merely 
drawn up from which the reader can learn the relation between 
the Latin Adelard and the Hebrew Berachya, but which leaves 
the problem if anything more intricate. No detailed 
description is given of the two MSS., of their probable age 
and character, except the bare statement that the copyist 
of the Munich MSS. was a careless scribe, and probably also 
an ignorant man. Nor do we find here any comparison 
between the language of Berachya in the present work 
and that of the ethical treatises. No source is given nor any 
parallel to the various curious conceptions of astronomy, 
physical, natural science, etc., contained in this dialogue. 
Instead of this Dr. Gollancz gives us a translation of the Latin 
text of Adelard, which, of course, is a very welcome addition. 
There is one point more which required some elucidation, 
viz. which of the two versions is the first and which the 
second, and whether both go back to the same original or 
whether we have to assume that Berachya did the work twice, 
translating two different originals, especially as there are 
portions in the Bodleian text which are missing in the Munich, 
and many of the questions in the Bodleian MS. are answered 
somewhat differently, but one looks in vain even for any 
reference to such problems. Dr. Gollancz is quite satisfied with 
the few remarks contained in his Introduction. The question 
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of date has also to be considered. Is My Uncle and my 
Nephew older than the other works of Berachya, and in what 
chronological order do the various works follow one another ? 
This is an important question, as it bears on the philological 
character of the book, the language of which is peculiar 
and often very obscure. It is a pity Dr. Gollancz should have 
ignored all these questions, and should have been satisfied 
with a bare reference to this introduction, instead of giving 
full notes and explanations whenever the text or the trans- 
lation demanded them. Instead of the bibliographical 
information given on p. xxii, other books should have been 
mentioned, such as Gerson ben Salomon’s Gate of Heaven^ 
instead of which Dr. Gollancz quotes The Wars of the Lord, 
the work of his son, Levi b. Gerson, evidently confusing one 
with the other. For astronomical information he might have 
referred to Isaack Israele’s great astronomical work rather than 
to the incidental references in Yehuda Ha-Levi’s Kusari. 

But a greater disappointment awaits the reader who turns 
to the translation for the elucidation of the Hebrew text. 
Judged by this translation, Berachya’s work is often nothing 
else but a mass of confused statements. It seems that 
the translator has often failed to grasp the real meaning 
of the text before him, and on some occasions, such as in 
chapter 19 and chapter -35 and elsewhere, sentences have 
remained untranslated without the reader being made aware 
of it. The passages are unquestionably obscure, but the trans- 
lator should not have omitted to mention the fact. Not in 
a few passages he has clearly mistaken the original, e.g. 
in chapter 19, instead of translating You see a hound running 
furiously in a thunderstorm and carried along the ground in 
excitement ”, it should be '' You see a hound rushing along 
leaping furiously or sniffing the ground and in the same 
passage, instead of “ seeking flight ”, it ought to be “ in search 
or in flight Or, again, in chapter 35, whence does the author 
get “ I loved thy heart’s reflections ”, whilst the text means 

And my thoughts were with thee ”, etc. Or chapter 4 
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of tlie Bodleian MS., the translation reads, Man has the 
knowledge to recoil from the food he has once swallowed, 
that he spews it forth,'’ whilst the real meanmg of the text 
is, Because a man can sicken at the sight of food he vomits 
that which he has swallowed.” These few specimens, which 
can easily be multiplied, must suffice. The book is also not 
free from printing mistakes, such as on p. xx two mistakes 
in the Hebrew. Correct '' boar ” for '' bear ” on p. 73, 
etc. It is greatly to be regretted that a book of this kind, 
which might have been an important contribution to the 
history of the propagation among the Jews of the Middle 
Ages of some of the mediaeval popular law, should have been 
published with so little care. 


Some South Indian Villages. Vol. I of Economic 
Studies of the University of Madras. Edited by 
Professor Gilbert Slater. 9J x 6 , 400 pp. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1918. 

This volume consists of studies of the economic situation in 
individual villages, carried out by students of the Madras 
University under the guidance of Professor Slater, who 
contributes an introduction and some concluding observations. 
It may be criticized either as an achievement or as a ^mptom. 
From the former jDoint of view the value of the individual 
studies is slight ; they are inevitably immature, or even crude ; 
one can often see where the writers have gone astray, and in 
a few cases one realizes the extent of the injury done to young 
India by the perverted notions of history which have been 
inculcated so industriously during the last twenty years. 
Professor Slater's own observations are, however, of real 
value, especially his study of the incidence of the land revenue. 

As a symptom the book has considerable interest, for 
it shows that in at least one Indian university the study of 
economics is being conducted on rational lines. We may 
question the objective value of the students’ observations. 
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but we cannot doubt that the students themselves have 
benefited greatly by the work they have done : their thoughts 
may not in all cases be worthy of print, but we can see that 
they have been made to think, and in the circumstances that 
is no mean achievement. Discipline of the kind indicated 
in these studies will in due time give India the economists 
she needs so much. ^ 


Studies in Mughal* India. By Jadunath Sabkar. 
7 X 5, 313 pp, Cambridge; Heifer. Calcutta: Sarkar 
& Sons. 1919! 

Mughal Administration. By Jadunath Sarkar. 8 x 
152pp. London: Luzac. 1920. 

Professor Sarkar’s work has been noticed so recently in this 
Journal that we need do little more than record the 
appearance of these two volumes, the first a reprint of essays 
previously published, but enriched by many new ones, the 
second a course of lectures delivered before the University 
of Patna. In both we find the qualities which have given 
the author an assured position among Indian historical 
workers, intelUgent use of jirimary sources, exemplary 
carefulness and restraint, and a just sense of persj)ective. 
One could argue about some particular statements on minor 
points, but to do so would require an amount of space out of 
all joroportion to their importance, and it will suffice to com- 
mend the books to all students of the Mughal period, and to 
indicate two matters in which the Lectures could be improved, 
anticipating that a new edition of them will in due time be 
required. 

The first of them relates to the revenue administration. 
Professor Sarkar passes over this subject lightly on the ground 
that it has been adequately treated by Eurojiean writers, 
but his account of Aurangzeb’s system contained an the 
Studies indicates many points which have not yet been fully 
explained, at least, in readily accessible books, and we should 
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welcome a study of such matters as the rise in the standard 
revenue-rate from Akbar’s one-third to Aurangzeb's one-half, 
the growth of cash-rents independent of the area cultivated 
in a particular year, and the method of valuing crop- 
assessments which succeeded to Akbar’s inspiration of the 
dihsala. Information on such points is needed in order to 
link up the Ain-i AJcbari with the revenue-system found at 
work by the English in the eighteenth century. 

The second suggestion is that the practical working of the 
administration generally might be illustrated more copiously 
from the contemj)orary observations of the English and 
Dutch merchants. There is some risk that the lengthy 
quotations from instructions given to Mogul officials may 
tempt readers to believe that these instructions must have 
been followed in practice ; a better estimate of the weight 
actually attached to them can be framed by readers familiar 
with such incidents as the Khan-Khanan’s excess profits 
levy at Dacca in 1661, or Mirza Ali Akbar’s extortion at Surat 
a few years before, 

W. H. M. 


Clavis Cuneorum, Part 3. By G. Howardy. 4x8, 
pp. Ill, Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 1918. 

The third of Dr. Howardy’s Clavis Cuneorum was 
published in 1918, eleven years after the appearance of the 
first part, but owing to its publication in Germany it is only 
recently that it has come into the hands of English 
Assyriologists. It is a wonderful example of patient labour 
and research. The Assyrian ideographs, mostly in their 
compounded form, have been collected, transliterated, and 
translated into Latin, English, and German, in so far as they 
w^ere known up to the date of publication, and the whole 
work is a model of lucid arrangement and compactness. 
Unfortunately it is still incomplete, and unless the author can 
find assistants I do not see how it can be finished in an ordinary 
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lifetime. If complete it would be even more indispensable 
to the scholar than Briimiow’s Classified List of cmieiform 
characters, and as it is no Assyriologist can afford to be without 
the three parts that have already appeared. Dr. Howardy, 
who is a Danish clergyman, has managed to find time in the 
midst of his clerical labours to ransack and examine the 
voluminous and widely scattered literature that has been 
published, of late years on Assyrian philology and script ; 
up to the beginning of the War, in fact, I can find no instance 
of omissions, and the interpretation of the Assyrian words 
is thoroughly up to date. 

A. H. Sayce, 


ZxjM Babylonischen JSTeujahrsfest II. By H. Zimmern. 

14 x6|, 250pp. Leipzig: Triibner, 1918. 

Among the cuneiform documents found by the German 
excavators at Kalah Shergat, the ancient Assur, some 
remarkable texts have been discovered which are of unusual 
importance for the theologians. One of them has been 
transliterated and translated by Professor Zimmern, together 
with an introduction and notes, and it is likely to excite a 
considerable amount of interest, if not of perturbation, in 
theological circles. It comes from the library of Assur, which 
was formed in the ninth century B.o., or perhaps earlier, 
but it is a copy of a much older Babylonian work. 

It contains the stage-directions for a sort of miracle-play 
which was performed in the temple of Bel-Merodach at 
Babylon every New Year’s Day. Bel was bound and brought 
before the tribunal which awaits mankind on the bank of the 
river of death. After being scourged or '' woimded ” he was 
condemned to death and led away to the prison-house of the 
cosmic mountain Along with him a malefactor was also 
led away to execution, while a second malefactor, if Professor 
Zimmern’s translation is correct, was released. After the 
god had thus “ descended into the prison-house, away from 
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the suix and the light the city was plunged in confusion 
(ittapalJcat). while the clothes were stripped from the dead 
body of the god and laid before the divine queen of Erech. 
After this a goddess washed away the blood of the heart 
which had flowed from a wound in the side. The tomb or 
prison-house of Be] was now watched by a son of Assur 
his priestly followers wept and lamented for him, and a goddess 
sought his tomb. But eventually he rose again from the dead, 
and thus be%ame the saviour who in the language of the early 
Sumerian hymns '' raises the dead to life 

This extraordinary text is supplemented by one which 
was published by Dr. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology as far back as 1908, but is apparently 
unknown to Professor Zimmern. The text is exceedingly 
fragmentary, and at the time of publication it was impossible 
to understand it, and therefore to translate it satisfactorily. 
In the light of the tablet from Assur, however, it now becomes 
clear. It gives us, in fact, the wording of the miracle-play. 
We are told how, after the fetters of Bel Merodach had been 
made fast, he descended into hell ’’ {iriddi hisuTckis), and 
there '' the spirits who were in prison ’’ {ildni tsdbtntu) 
“ rejoiced to see him The words of St. Peter (1 Pet. iii, 19), 
which have been quoted from some apocryphal writing, are 
a literal translation of the cuneiform text, and the preaching 
to the spirits is explained by the address of Merodach to 
Nergal and Enme-sarra which follows his entrance into 
Hades. 

'While Bel was in the prison-house of the tomb the beginning 
of the Creation Epic was recited by his followers at Babylon. 
The sixth tablet of the epic, relating to the creation of man, 
has now been recovered from one of the Assur tablets, and 
in this there is probably a reference to the descent of Bel into 
the underworld. Mankind, it is said, grew rebellious after 
their creation ; the sanctuaries of the gods were destroyed 
and their worship neglected. Then comes a line which 
Professor Barton translates : making a pit as a tomb in 
JEAS. JULY 1921 29 
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full splendour lie (i.e. Bel-Merodach) went down into it 
though the translation seems to me somewhat difficult to 
defend. The two next lines, however, are clear : who 

(i.e. Merodach) with his weapon, the deluge {ahuhii), took 
captive the wicked, and saved from destruction the gods 
his fathers.'' It is noteworthy that the passage in the' Epistle 
of St. Peter which mentions the descent into hell couples with 
it a reference to the deluge. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Hittite Seals, with particulab befebence to the 
Ashmolean Collection. By D. G. Hogaeth. 13x 9, 
180pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1920. 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford contains by far the 
largest and most important collection of Hittite seals in the 
world, and it is therefore fitting that the first scientific attempt 
to classify and explain them should be made by its learned and 
versatile Keeper. Unfortunately the War has delayed the 
publication of the book. It was already in the printers' 
hands in 1915, and since then much has occurred in the 
archaDological as well as in the political world. Mr. Hogarth 
tells us that the numerous Hittite cylinders and stamp-seals 
added to the Ashmolean Collection since 1914 have increased 
it by more than fifty per cent, while the publication of so 
many of the Boghaz Keui and Assur cuneiform texts by the 
Berlin scholars has given us new and revolutionary views as 
regards the early history and art of Asia Minor. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the author is contemplating the 
publication of a supplementary study. 

But he has prepared the way for this in the present work, 
which is a very able and courageous endeavour to j^Iace the 
study of the so-called Hittite seals u23on a scientific basis. The 
main outlines of the study have, I believe, been sketched in 
it once and for all ; but much remains to be done, not only fii 
the way of enlargement, but also of modification or correction 
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of the details, and already our new knowledge necessitates 
both addition and correction. 

* Hittite ” seals include the seals of Northern Syria, together 
with all others of a cognate character. Indeed, it is still 
impossible to distinguish in many cases between what belongs 
to Asia Minor and what emanates from Northern Syria, or, 
rather, from the Semitic element in that part of the world. 
The recent discovery of M. Legrain of a missing portion of the 
Nippur dynastic tablets in the Philadelphia Museum has shown 
that as far back as the fourth dynasty before that of Akkad 
Babylonia was already governed by a Semitic dynasty of kings 
from the North Syrian city of Mari, 3 kilometres from the 
modern Der ez-Zdr, and that the second dynasty before it 
came from Khawazi, which I should identify with the Biblical 
Uz. On the other hand, the Babylonian occupation of Eastern 
Asia Minor has now been carried back long before the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur (2400 B.C.), the legendary account of 
the campaign of Sargon of Akkad, of which I gave a translation 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archseology in 
1915, having now been confirmed by a contemporaneous 
document found by Dr. Forrer among the Boghaz Keui 
tablets. At that early date Cappadocia was already in the 
enjoyment of Babylonian culture. 

All this makes it necessary that the seal-impressions on the 
Kara Eyuk or Cappadocian tablets^ some hundreds of which 
are now in the course of examination, should be carefully 
studied and compared. A large proportion of them are purely 
Babylonian, and reproduce the familiar scenes of the period 
of the third dynasty of Ur. But there are many others which 
are of Asianic origin. Among them are representations of 
chariots and carts drawn by horses, as well as of acrobatic 
performances in the bull-ring, closely resembling the scenes 
depicted by the Kretan artists. In view of Dr. Forrer ’s 
discovery that Sargon II, the High Priest of Assur in 
2180 B.C., received tribute from the island of Kaptara or Krete, 
the fact opens up many possibilities. Indeed, one of the Assur 
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tablets lately published {Keilschnftiexie aus Assur^ 35, 1,. 
No. 92, 41) informs us that Kaptara ‘"beyond the Upper 
Sea of the Mediterranean was the western boundary of the 
Empire of Sargon I of Akkad. 

Mr. Hogarth divides his seals between four periods : (1) 
the Primitive before 1500 B.c., (2) the CappadociamHittite 
or Hattie to 1200 b.c., (3) the Moschian-Hittite to 1000 B.o., 
and (4) the Moschian-Assyrian to 600 B.c. His evidence 
for this classification is largely derived from the excavations 
at Carchemish, and consequently will doubtless have to be 
modified when scientific excavation becomes possible in 
Asia Minor. . But in the main I believe it will stand the test 
of future research. Instead of Moschian, however, the term 
Haskian would be preferable, since I find that the earlier 
princes of Carchemish call their followers Kaskians, not 
Moschians, and trace their descent from the people of Melitene 
and the family of Mita or Midas at Tyana. It is true that they 
also claim rule over the Miskayi or Moschiahs, but the latter 
may have been a conquered nation. It is noteworthy that 
Tiglath-pileser I expressly states that the “ soldiers ” of 
Carchemish were Kaskians. 

I believe also that Mr, Hogarth is right in tracing a certain 
class of seals to Cilicia. And it is possible that the semi- 
bullae have the same origin. As a whole, however, what 
Mr. Hogarth calls “ stamp-seals ’’ originated in Asia Minor, 
where they developed out of the button-seal which spread 
through the Mediterranean into Egypt, and there, in the later 
days of the Old' Empire, superseded the seal-cylinder of 
Babylonia, Mr. Hogarth’s “ hammer-seal ” was at the outset a 
combination of the cylinder and the stamp-seal. The “ buUse ” 
of which the famous “ boss ” of Tarkondemos is an example 
have been proved by a silver one in my possession to have been 
really seals, the flat side of which was used for stamping 
papyrus and the convex side for stamping clay. In the 
Hittite hieroglyphic script a picture of a bulla with its handle 
or string denotes the verb ar, “ to write,” just as the picture 
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of the hammer ” seal denotes a seal in general (as in 
Nos. 194, 315). 

Among the inscribed seals published by Mr. Hogarth, 
No. 191, discovered at Tamassos in Cyprus, contains the same 
name (Khulminius) as No. 330, discovered at Deve Huyuk, 
near Carchemish ; a similar name (Klulmini^n) is found on 
No. 326. According to a Boghaz Keni tablet, the two names 
are derived from that of a goddess who corresponded with the 
Babylonian Ilbaba. The Hittite characters on No. 181 read, 
'' The life-stone (NA-ZI-QI in the Boghaz Keui texts) of 
Isldiuaris ’’ ; the inscription on No. 190 in the copy (p. 37) 
has been turned upside down. The inscription on the 
scaraboid No. 202 is an attempt to represent the Egyptian 
Si-Amon or Amensis, the heraldic lions on the back being 
copied from similar Egyptian pictures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. What Mr. Hogarth terms bulls’ eyes 
circlets are found on scarabs of Thothmes III and other kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and were originally intended to 
denote the sun. 

It only remains to add that the get up ” of the book is 
worthy of the traditions of the Clarendon Press, that the 
photographs are admirable, and that the foundations of a 
scientific knowledge of the seals of Western Asia have been 
laid in it once for all. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Extracts and Documents relating to Maratha History. 
Vol. I : Siva Chhatrapati. By Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A. x 6, 150 pp. Calcutta : 1920. 

The Calcutta University and Mr. Sen deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of this volume. It is a revised 
translation, with notes and appendices, of a famous hakhary 
or chronicle, by Anant Sabhasad, who was a servant of Sivaji’s 
son Rajaram. Mr. Sen’s translation reads well, and is, no 
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doubt, correct. His notes, too, are good, though perhaps 
he is unnecessarily sarcastic about the works of Grant-Duff 
and Khafi Khan. It is the fashion nowadays to disparage 
Khafi Khan and to speak of him as a late and prejudiced 
writer. Yet he was a contemporary of Aurangzeb, and he has 
written generously of Sivaji’s good conduct to female captives 
and his reverence for the Koran. His history was not 
published till fifty-two years after Sivaji’s death, but 
Mr. Morley, Colonel Lees, and Professor Dowson are all 
agreed that it was written much earlier. The point is dis- 
cussed by Lees in his Materials for the, History of India, 
Hertford, 1868, and by Dowson in the seventh volume of 
Elliot’s History of hidia. Whether the box, sinduq, that Khafi 
K. speaks of was (as I am inclined to think) a cabinet, or only 
a metaphor for the author’s memory, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Khafi Khan was in the habit of keeping 
diaries soon after he attained maturity. Many of his state- 
ments are supported by Sabhasad, the only chronicler, as 
Mr. Sen calls him, whose work can claim to be contemporary. 
Sabhasad was not an independent writer ; he was the servant 
of Siv’s son and wrote for his master, who, apparently, was 
very ignorant of his father’s history. But Sabhasad wrote 
before the full development of the Sivaji legend, and before 
native writers had the fear of Western sentiments about 
the baseness of assassinations before their eyes, and so he told 
no lies about the deaths of the two brothers Chandar Kav and 
■Suryaji Kav. His withers were unwrung just as were those 
of the old Greeks who hymnized Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
(see Mr. Sen’s note on p. 6 and the remarks of Professor 
Sarkar). Sivaji was a patriot, and had several heroic attributes, 
and we may say of him, as Johnson said of Cromwell, that he 
wanted nothing to raise him to heroic excellence but virtue. 
But it is as absurd to call him a saint as, to use Swinburne’s 
phrase, it is to regard Mary Queen of Scots as a stingless 
creature. Sivaji’s favourite goddess was Bhowanl, that is 
the goddess of the Thags, and he claimed that she appeared 
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to him in a dream the night before the murder and promised 
to stand by him. At your hands/’ she said, ''I shall get 
Afzal killed. I grant you success/’ 

The two startling events in Sivaji’s career are his murder 
of Afml and his son’s escape from Agra in Ihanghies of 
sweetmeats. I am sorry to ‘find that the veteran historian 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar accepts the story that Afzal 
was the aggressor, and thinks that Sivaji acted in self-defence. 
There is no evidence for this, for no one was present except 
the two men, Afzal and Sivaji, and Sivaji destroyed 
the evidence against himself by stabbing Afzal, and, so far 
as I Imow, never j)ublished to Bijapur or the world any 
explanation of what had occurred. All the probabilities are 
against Afzal’s being the assailant. He was an elderly man 
and so feeble that he had to move about in a litter. Moreover, 
he was only a servant, and his mission was to bring Sivaji 
to court. He had no authority to kill him and no motive for 
doing so. Simple-minded Sabhasad admits this when he tells 
us at p. 9 that Sivaji was regarded at Bijapur as so formidable 
that no one would march against him till at last the Vizier 
said, What is Sivaji ? I will bring him alive, a prisoner, 
without even getting ofl my horse (? palanquin).” Jadu Nath 
Sarkar says {History of Aurangzib, IV, p. 38, note) that 
Khafi K. says that both Afzal and Sivaji came to the inter- 
view unarmed, and he gives Khafi K.,TI, 117, as the authority 
for this statement. But Khafi K. in the place mentioned says 
exactly the opposite as regards Sivaji. He says, line 8, 
Sivaji had a dagger (bicliud) up his sleeve, and plunged it 
into AfzaFs belly. Probably this hicMd, literally scorpion, 
was the bdgndq, or tiger’s claws, of which there is now a 
specimen in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

Even if Khafi K.’s authority were rejected on the ground 
of the lateness of his book, there is another Muhammadan 
historian who tells us of Afzal’s assassination in a book 
composed several years before Sabhasad’s chronicle was written 
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(see ‘Alamgmiania of Miih. Kazim, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 577). It is 
customary for Hindu writers to extol Sivaji’s courage and to 
represent him as opposing the whole Moghul Empire. But 
the Pratapgarh incident occurred in the early days of Sivaji, 
and belongs to a petty war between Sivaji and the King of 
Bijapur. Aurangzeb had nothing to do with it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Afzal was accompanied by a force 
of twelve thousand cavalry. 

H. Beveridge. 


Ibn Muyassar. Annales d’Egypte (Les Khalifes 
Fatimides). Texte Arabe, edite par M. Henri Mass^. 
15 X 11, 300 pp. Le Caire. 1919. [Publications de 
rinstitut Fran§ais d’Archeologie Orientals.] 

This is a history of Egypt under Fatimid Caliphs, 
extending (with lacunae comprising most of the reign of 
al-Hakim and the whole of that of al-Zahir) from the year 
362 (al-Mu‘izz) to 553 (al-Fahz). According to the colophon 
of the unique manuscript in the Bibliotheque Rationale, it is 
an extract made by al-Maqrizi (died 845) from the chronicle 
of Ibn Muyassar (died 677), which is said to have been a 
continuation of the history of al-Musabbibi (died 420). The 
problems arising from this ascription are discussed by 
M. Mass6 in his introduction. 

The editor states that he was engaged on this work at the 
outbreak of the War, and that it was only after an interruption 
of four years that he was able to complete it. He admits 
le caractme hatif de T^tablissement du texte and asks 
the reader to regard the book as '' le travail intermittent d’un 
soldat If the text is notdree from evidences of haste, the 
editor has made amends by providing his edition with a 
valuable series of accessories. In addition to a '' Sommaire 
Chronologique ’’ there are no less than five indexes, viz. ; 
I, Index Historique (personal names, etc.) ; II, Index 
G6ographique ; III, Edifices, Monuments et Quartiers ; 
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IV, Index Administratif (official titles, etc.) ; V, Ouvrages 
Cites. The Index Historique is not in all respects satisfactory. 
When the text gives a personal name with the hunyah prefixed, 
it is the hunyah that M. Masse takes mto account for purposes 
of indexing. Thus found 

among the names beginning with the letter and there is 
not even a cross-reference under which is a much more 

important part of the name than the hunyah. The hunyah^ 
in fact, is a part of the name that M. Mass6 might very well 
have disregarded. Under al-Husain ibn Jauhar references 
are given to p. 55, 1. 22, and p. 66, 1. 4 ; later on under 
Abu ‘Abdallah al-Husain ibn Jauhar the only reference 
is to p. 54, 1. 3. Now those for whose benefit indexes are 
compiled have a right to expect that all such references to 
passages in which a single person is mentioned will be grouped 
in a single place, or, at least, that cross-references will be given 
to any other headings under which supplementary information 
will be found. Otherwise there is a danger that the primary 
object of an index may to some extent be defeated. 

In establishing the text M. Mass6 has had to depend on a 
single manuscript, which, as we learn from the critical notes, 
is capable of giving readings like (p. 55, 1. 15) and 

(p. 18, 1. 1). Naturally in such circumstances the 
reconstruction of the text presents difficulties, and the editor’s 
emendations do not remove all the obscurities. The following 
remarks and suggestions will, it is hoped, be of use to readers 
of the book : — 

Page 4, line 16: , p. 6, 1. 16: lS . p. 6, 

1. 17 : (and asserted their relationship to). P- 7, 1 4: 

(3^3* is correct, p. 8, 1. 8 : p. 10, 1. 16 : i 

(Ma‘add has become master of the situation), 
p. 11, 1. 9: p. 12, 1. 8: . p. 13, 1. 6; 

(with MaqrTzl). p. 14, 1. 8.: need not be 

altered. The expression o (to set about doing 
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sometHng) is very common in Ibn lyas, cf. Bulan[ ed. (1311), 
i, 44 nit,, 67 ult., p. 124, 1. 18, etc., etc. p, 15, 1. 7 : 
the MS. reading need not be altered ; 

ordinals of this type are common in late Arabic, cf. Ibn lyas, i, 
145, 4 ai. CJO ci, hi, p. 77, 1. 5: o 

etc,, etc. p. 15, 1. 14 : (so also 

p. 16, 1. 2). p. 18, 1. 8: (was mined in 

consequence of it), p. 21^ 1. 3 : . p. 25, 1. 7 : 

(its Bedouin). The jl^^i of the was for centuries one of 

the plagues of Egypt, p, 30, 1. 18, ^LiJb (metre), p. 31, 
1. 7 : . p. 32, 1. 14 : (once), p. 32, 1. 15, 

(then a second time). p. 32, 1. 16 ; (a -third time), 
p. 33, 1, 10: uXjJi. p. 33, 1. 20: . p. 34, 1. 8: 

^,U^b . p. 36, 1. 1 : , p. 36, 11, 2-6 : these verses are 

given in a more correct form in AhuT-Mahasin (ed Popper), ii, 188. 
p. 36, 13 : the emendation proposed is nnmetrical. Eead ? 

p. 89,1, 4: c>Ln [jibl] (?). p. 39, L 9 : . p. 47, 1, 15 : 

u'Xia \j , cf. Qur’an, xx, 32. p. ’48, 1. 19: t . 

p. 51,1. 2: w/;s^(with MS.), p. 51, 1. 8 : (his 

feet), p. 51,1. 10 : Jjli . p. 54, 1. 4 : , cf. p. 44, 1. 8 

ijiL . p. 57, 1. 21 : . p. 58, 1. 19 : (i e. the 

MS. reading, is correct, p, 59, 1. 16 : JlLJb , cf. Dozy, 

p. 59, 1. 17 : • p« 59, 1. 19 : IjJsJ 

(al-M. read the remainder of the verse for him), p. 62, 1. 16 : 

er*- p. 63, 1. 8 : Is ( a corruption of ? 

p, 63 ult.: (pitched battle), p. 64, 1. 14 : . 

p. 65, 1. 14: (?). p. 65, 1. 17 : J il . p. 67, 1. 10 : 

p. 68, L 12: • p. 72, 1. 16 : . p. 79, 

1. 2: p. 79, L 17 : ^jUiU . p. 80, 1. 5 : . 

p. 81,1. 14: (your Solomon), p. 82, 1. 5 : . 

p. 82, 1. 11: . p. 82, 1. 12: 
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U L'lj (metre !). p. 83, 1. 14 : , the Mg. 

reading, (= “vacant”) is correct, cf. Dozy. p. 85, 1. 11 ; 

. p. 85, 1. 19 : • P- 1- 22 : . 

p. 95, 1. 11 : . p. 97, 1. 17 ; . p. 98, 

1. 2 : . 

C. A. Storey. 


.M:6langes d’histoire et de Geographie Orientale. 
Tome 2. By Henri Cordier, Membre de ITnstitut, 
Professeur k TEcole des Langues Orientales. 9f x 6J, 
322 pp. Paris ; Maisomieuve & Fils. 1920. 

This fine volume of 322 pages is a successor to a previous 
•one published in 1914 from the pen of the same authoritative 
ivriter. The present collection comprises nineteen essays, 
in the main reviews and addresses, now brought together by 
M. Cordier from the various Journals and Comptes Rendues 
in which they first appeared, and bearing dates ranging from 
1902 to 1919. The list of the titles of these articles will 
best indicate the wide range of these Melanges. They are, 
in order : Central and Eastern Asia and Chinese Studies,^’ 
The Chinese of Turgot/’ “ Marco Polo’s Itinerary in Persia,” 
The Situation in China ” (written in 1912), “ Delhi,” Islam 
in China,” '' the Quest of a N.W. and N.E. Passage to Asia ” 
(an introduction of three pages to a lecture by M. Rabot), 
Tibet, China, and England,” Excavations in Central 
Asia ” (two papers, one of 1910 and a second of 1914), “ The 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs ” (also two papers, dated 
respectively 1906 and 1902 — I have not read these), 
Albuquerque,” '' General de Beyli6,” '' The Mongol Invasion 
of the Middle Ages,” “ Sculpture in Stone in China,” 
Baghdad,” Buddhist Art,” and Turks and Bulgars ”. 

In all these essays we enjoy the ripe fruit of Pro- 
fessor Cordier’s wide reading and exceptionally exact and 
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well-digested scholarship. And the result is an ensemble of 
ordered knowledge and matured judgments on the often 
obscure and difficult topics examined, so that what the reader 
may have opened from curiosity or duty he is likely to close 
with the resolve that this volume shall, or the wish that it 
could (according as the income tax vampire and the rate- 
collecting horse-leech may have treated him), repose for 
frequent reference upon his bookshelves. And for that reason, 
and because the names and dates of little-known persons and 
unfamiliar places abound in it, it would have added to the 
value of this medley ’’ if it terminated with an index. And 
I may end these general remarks by expressing a sense of 
grateful appreciation of the very clear and, as it were, resonant 
presentation of historical events and processes which marks- 
Professor Cordier’s writing. It can hardly have been easy 
to attain this desirable clarity, one may suppose, with some 
of the subjects treated. 

Take, for instance, the racial relations and ethnic move- 
ments — obscure and but partly ascertained or explained at 
best — ^that evolved their intricate and often sinister dramas- 
in inner Asia from the third century b.o. to the fifteenth of 
our era. It is a kind of nightmare jazz-dance of Huns and 
Yueh-chih, Turks, Sakas, Bphthalites, Uigurs, and Mongols, 
conquering, expelling, massacring, mixing, vanishing, and 
now and again exploding in such human detonations as 
Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghis Khan. Nowhere, I believe, 
are these dim but portentous energies more clearly 
appreciated and outlined than in pages 8 to 11 of M. Cordier’s 
introductory paper, an address delivered at the Sorbonne 
in 1908, and in that on the Mongol Invasion of the Middle- 
Ages 

So, too, with the paper contributed in 1910 to the Revm 
Hehdoniadaire on Tibet, China, and England It opens 
with a geographical study of that forbidding, and long 
forbidden land, embodying also its administrative structure 
(with, of course, many of those repellent and monstrous- 
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Tibetan names, on which we might surmise Swift had based 
his Brobdingnag and Houvhnhnms). To this succeeds a 
most skilfully compressed narrative of the internal and 
external history of the vast realm, which develops at the end 
into an account of the diplomatic negotiations between 
China, Tibet, and Great Britain, and of the Yoiinghusband 
expedition to Lhassa of 1904. M. Cordier is a friend of this 
country, but occasionally, as in this instance, a candid one. 
The more weighty, therefore, the concluding paragraph of 
this most valuable contribution. He thinks that the British 
expedition into Tibet will have had one result only— -the 
consolidation of Chinese power in that country. The condition 
of India, he observes, does not permit us to-day to launch 
into risky adventures. The Japanese victories have had the 
most lively repercussion among the Hindus, comme ohez 
les autres peuples de FAsie dont les jaunes desirent expulser 
leurs maitres temporaires.’’ 

From these, and from all the essays in the Melanges^ the 
reader may rise with that comforting assurance that what 
Professor Cordier relates or describes as historical and 
geographical truth is indeed the net result of all research 
published up to the date when he summed it up, that it 
has been well scrutinized, long pondered, and judiciously 
expressed. If anyone regards that as a modest achievement, 
I venture the opinion that it demands a lifetime’s labour to 
accomplish, and that M. Cordier has had to buy his success 
•at that price. 

Space remains only for a few observations on one further 
essay in the volume, that headed L’Art Bouddhique ”, 
a review of Chavannes’ La Sculpture Bouddhique^ and 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas’ translation of Foucher’s The 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art. 

When in the second part of M. Cordier’s careful paper he 
comes to consider with M. Foucher the very interesting 
subject of the origin of Buddhist art, he remarks that what 
characterizes the ancient sculptures is that they represent 
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the life of Buddha without Buddha, and that this is due not 
to incapacity, but to tradition and custom. What is the 
cause of this abstention ? he asks, and observes that the 
problem is delicate, but hardly seems resolvable. His 
subsequent reflections are valuable, but I may perhaps draw 
attention to the treatment of this point by an Italian authority, 
Alessandro della Seta, whose masterly volume has been 
rendered into admirable English by Miss Marion Harrison 
under the title of Religion and Art. For della Seta appears 
to me rem acu tetigisse^ and to have found a sound and 
satisfying solution of the enigma. I venture to cite the 
pertinent passage as rendered in translation on pp. 305-6 
of the English edition. 

'' Thus the date, forms, and character of Buddhist art,’’ 
we read, '' furnish proof of its Greek origin, which also accounts 
for certain of its distinctiye features. There must have been 
a struggle with the tendency towards the symbolic repre- 
sentation of Buddha. 

'' Whilst in the art of the Gandh^ra school the scenes con- 
cerning the incarnations of Buddha represent the reformer 
as a real figure, in the art of Middle India Buddha in these 
^^ame scenes is represented by a symbol. A historical and 
na^ptive art which depicts nothing but the life of a single 
indf vidual, and from those scenes banishes the individual 
to Yvhom it owes its existence, an art which subjects 
itself to this ruthless self-mutilation exhibits remarkable 
incC)nsistency. But this inconsistency is explained by the 
natjiral aversion from figured forms underlying the spirit 
of/'the Buddhist doctrines. Contact with the civilization 
aiid art of Greece had led the G^ndh^^ra Buddhists to conceal 
t)ais aversion, for they saw in art a powerful means of 
|>ropaganda and represented Buddha under his real aspect, 
•which Asoka in his monuments had not yet dared to do. 
But to the Buddhists of Northern India, the cradle of the 
creed, such historical narrative representation must have 
appeared in the light of a crime against the purity of the 
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doctrine ; to assign a definite form to tlie figure of one who 
had denied the absolute value of all forms in the sphere of 
phenomena must have seemed the greatest insult to the 
spirit of his teaching. But the help offered by this art was too 
powerful to be despised, and the Buddhism of Middle India 
hoped to preserve its orthodoxy by permitting figured repre- 
sentation of the life of Buddha, but banishing the figure of 
the founder himself. For this reason the sculptured forms 
of Buddha-Gaya, Barhut, and SAihtshi appear headless. 
But Buddhists had hoped in vain thus to preserve the anti- 
image tendency ; the thin end of the wedge had been inserted, 
and shortly afterwards they were forced to admit the figure 
of Buddha, and, moreover, under the classical aspect of the 
G^tndhara school. The sculpture of Amaravati illustrates 
the final stage of this last concession. The paintings of 
Ajanta, executed a few centuries later, show how the tradition, 
by that time firmly established, had been maintained. 

This struggle would never have taken place if Buddhist 
art had been the spontaneous product of religious concejotion, 
for it would either have avoided dealing with the incarnations 
of Buddha or it would have permitted representations of his 
figure. The similar phenomenon presented by some specimens 
of Mohammedan art, which represents the deeds of sacred 
persons, but substitutes ciphers for the faces of these 
individuals, affords further proof of the difiiculties with which 
only the religions which received their art from an alien 
civilization had to contend.” L. C. Hopkins. 

Colloquial Arabic. Shuwa Dialect oe Bornu, Niceria, 
AND OF THE REGION OF Lake Chad. Grammar and 
Vocabulary, with some proverbs and songs. By G. T. 
Lethem, M.A., LL.B., Assistant District Officer, Political 
Department, Nigeria. 6x4, pp. viii, 487. Published 
for the Government of Nigeria by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies. London : 1920. 

Shuwa is the westernmost of the Arabic dialects of the 
Sudan. The Shuwa fall into principal groups of Arab tribes 
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which, have settled in Bornu within the last three hundred 
years. Their speech resembles that of their Arab neighbours 
to the east, of which a grammar was published in 1913 by 
Monsieur H. Carbou. Mr. Lethem’s book is intended primarily 
for those who wish to speak Shuwa. It is arranged 
accordingly, and some exercises are provided for the beginner^ 
who will probably not regret that, on the ground of expense, 
Latin type has been used almost throughout. At the same 
time, the book constitutes a full and careful study of the dialect, 
which does not appear to have been described in detail before, 
a study, moreover, by one who evidently has a competent 
knowledge of Arabic. 

The English-Arabic vocabulary at the end of the book 
must contain several thousand native words and expressions. 
So large a collection is a notable achievement. The bulk of 
the words are Arabic. Those derived from Kanuri and Hausa 
are distinguished and the number is comparatively few. About 
as many, or perhaps more, are marked as being of unknown 
origin. Some of these look as if they had been drawn from 
African languages ; but a fair projDortion are Arabic, used in the 
original form and sense. Some of the Arabic words in the 
dialect have had their meanings extended. Permutations of 
radicals occur now and then. 

* 

The grammar is set out clearly and fully, though perhaps 
it would have been well to have given a little more prominence 
to the feminine ta, which seems only to be alluded to in a 
note in a place where it may easily escape attention, and to 
have given the full conjugation of all the weak verbs which are 
used as examples. Some of the grammatical features will be 
of interest to philologists. Such, for instance, are the 
transmutation of j into d and d into j, of which there are a 
few examples ; and the feminine plural forms used for the 
pronouns and for verbs ; the verbal forms of alhattah, alMtab, 
parallel with the ordinary V and VI forms, and gamm in 
the perfect running parallel with gdm (rise). 

There are many other peculiarities well worth a full 
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examination ; but on tbe whole the departure from standard 
in grammar as in vocabulary is remarkably small considering 
how long the Shuwa have been settled in the midst of a large 
alien population. 

The proverbs and songs, besides being accompanied by 
translations, are explained in a way that makes them enter- 
taining as well as instructive, though it must be confessed that 
certain obscurities remain. The allusion to Abu Zaid el HMli 
has not been understood by the author. 

These short pieces give an idea of the people, about whom 
also some information is contained in the introduction. 

Mr. Lethem acknowledges indebtedness as regards the 
grammar to Mr. G. T. P. Tomlinson, who had partially com- 
pleted a grammar and gave up all his material for incorporation. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Lethem for a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Arabic dialects, a result of his personal 
observations, and one may hope for more. 

A. E. a 


History of the Armenians in India. By Mesrovb J. 
Seth. 7^ x 4^%-, pp. xxii and 190 + 8, cloth. Calcutta : 
published by the Author at 11 Wellesley Square, 
London. 1915. 

Mr. Seth’s book is a peculiarly interesting historical com- 
pilation, including the preface, extending over 212 closely 
printed small 8vo pages, useful both to the students of the 
general history of India and to those who are desirous to know 
who the Armenians are and what is their place in history. 
The author, who is well versed in classical Armenian, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the history of the ancient and worthy 
nation to whom he belongs, and has been indefatigable in 
tracing the records of the Armenian mercantile communities 
settled in the most important trading centres in India. The 
work was brought out at Calcutta towards the end of the year 
1895, and either by modesty or some oversight, it is quite 

JRAS. JULY 1921. 30 
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recently that its distinguished autlior has thought of presenting 
a copy to the library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

While the author was engaged upon putting his materials 
together (that is, about a year before its publication), Mr. W.E. 
Gladstone, whom he regarded as '' Armenia’s truest friend ”, 
had received an Anglo-Armenian deputation at Hawarden, 
his country home, on the anniversary of his eighty-fifth 
birthday, December 29, 1894, and in reply to their address 
made one of his most impressive, soul-stirring speeches in 
reprobation of the massacres perpetrated on the Armenians 
in the Sassun district — the ancient Taron. In a passage of 
this speech, which the author quotes in the preface of his 
work, Mr. Gladstone said that ‘‘ the intelligence which had 
reached him tended strongly to a conclusion to the general 
effect that the outrages and scenes and abominations of 1876 
in Bulgaria had been repeated in 1894 in Armenia, and after 
carefully considering the report it was time that one general 
shout of execration, not of men, but of deeds, one general 
shout of execration directed against deeds of wickedness, 
should rise from outraged humanity, and should force itself 
into the ears of the Sultan of Turkey and make him sensible, 
if anything could make him sensible, of the madness of such 
a course 

On reading these solemn and well-weighed words of the high- 
souled and venerable English statesman, who had always 
taken the forefront in the battle for liberty and justice, the 
young author decided to respectfully dedicate his work to 
him. In the meantime an inquiry hito the massacres had been 
held at Mush, and 4lie celebrated Memorandum of Reforms, 
dated May 11, 1895, had been agreed upon by the Great 
Powers, and handed in to the Sublime Porte ; and yet, in spite 
of his “ word of honour ”, given by the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
that he would personally see the necessary reforms carried 
out in Armenia, the persecution, massacre, and spoliation 
of the Armenian nation had not ceased. So Mr. Gladstone, 
on reading the words of the dedication, in which he is described 
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as the veteran statesman whose strongly expressed sympathy 
for oppressed Armenians in Turkey has endeared him to every 
Armenian throughout the \vorld ”, sent to the author, 
Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, a letter of aclmowledgment, in which 
the following emphatic words occur : — 

I continue to regard with acute pain and shame the 
triumph of wdckedness in Turkey over a whole civilized and 
Christian world. I know of no similar disgrace upon record. 

'' The only and limited mitigation of their feelings is found 
in deep reverence for all those Armenians who have preferred 
their faith to their life.” 

If all British and foreign statesmen and legislatures had 
been inspired by these sentiments of one of Britain’s greatest 
and noblest sons, had as freely given expression to their 
feelings and acted upon them, there is no doubt that the 
Armenian nation wDuld, in the next twenty-five years, have 
been spared additional cruel losses and vicissitudes ; and the 
Turks themselves would, each time they were left to their 
own devices, have been prevented from the ignominious and 
barbarous part they played as a government and as a quasi- 
theocratic community in which their ideals of supremacy 
made havoc of the moral and material interests of the most 
capable, energetic, enterprising, and, pushing race in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The author describes the sources of the materials for his 
history, and how he was led to make researches by studying 
the inscriptions in classical Armenian tombstones in the 
national burying grounds of the community at Calcutta, 
Chinsurah, Agra, Gwalior, Surat, Bombay, Masulipatan, 
Madras, Deccah, Syedabad, Patna, and further on ten other 
centres of Armenian commerce. This formidable list of places 
shows how ubiquitous must the Armenian traders have been 
at one time in India, and how widespread were their 
mercantile operations. 

He makes handsome acknowledgments for the help he 
received from Professof C. R. Wilson, MA., Secretary of 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and mentions his indebtedness 
to the pages of William Bolt’s Considerations on Indian 
AffairSj 1772, London. 

He appropriately begins his history of the Armenians in 
India by giving a sketch of Armenian tradition as handed 
down from antiquity and continued to modern times. The 
erroneous idea disseminated by more than one modern 
English writer that the Armenians are a religious sect, or 
a merely commercial community, raises his indignation, as 
it has raised the ire of many of his compatriots, “ on account 
of the cynicism lying underneath that idea.” He is at pains 
to show what every reader of the Holy Bible ought to know, 
that the ancestral and primitive home of the Armenians is the 
land of Ararat, that descended from the Aryan stock their 
nation dates right back to the year 2111 b.c., when Haik, the 
son of Togormah, of the family of Japhet, killed in battle 
Belus of Assyria, and became the chief ancestor and founder 
of the Armenian nation, who to this day call themselves after 
his name and their country Haiasdan, i.e. the land of the 
Haik. The author shows by means of a genealogical table, 
based upon Genesis x, 2-3, and xi, 10-26, that Abraham 
came about three hundred years after Haik. Passing on, he 
mentions every passage in the Bible which has reference to 
Armenia. 

Of Tigranes II, 93-39 b.c., of the dynasty of the Arsacidse, 
who ruled in Armenia from 149 b.c. to A.n. 428, that is to say, 
for 577 years, the Roman general Sucullus wrote : “ It is 
but a few days’ journey from the country of Gabiri or Sebastia 
(the modern Sivas) into Armenia, where Tigranes, king of 
kings, is seated surrounded with that power which has wrested 
Asia from the Parthians, which carries Grecian colonies into 
Media, subdues Syria and Palestine.” 

Having quoted these words, the author could now add 
that the mandate for the Holy Land has been practically 
granted to Great Britain, and that for Syria Englishmen and 
Erenchmen might bear in mind that both these historic 
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regions at one time formed part of the dominions of an 
Armenian Empire. He further quotes from Cicero^ who, 
referring to Tigranes II, said that '' he made the Eepublic of 
Rome tremble before the prowess of his arms 
Then we have a brief summary of the history of Armenia 
from A.D. 428, and mention of the successful war waged against 
the Persian king of kings and his Zoroastrian chief priests 
for religious liberty and Christian independence, an event 
which the Armenians look upon as the religious and political 
rebirth of their nation just after they had made an alphabet 
for themselves and translated the Scriptures into the idiom 
of Ararat. After referring to the invasion of Armenia by the 
Saracens under Abdur-Rahman and the persecutions the 
Armenians endured at the hands of Arab Emirs or Governors, 
he describes the establishment of the Armenian kingdom in 
the year a.d. 859, under Prince Ashod of the Bagradite family, 
who made the city of Ani near Kars and whose dynasty ruled 
in Armenia Major upwards of two centuries, and under whom 
the Armenians enjoyed freedom and made very remarkable 
progress in the arts of civilization. He then describes how 
Ruben, a scion of the Bagradite dynasty, when the kingdom 
in Upper Armenia came to an end, founded the principality 
of Lesser Armenia and Cilicia, which eventually became a 
kingdom, and how this kingdom gave hospitality to the 
Crusaders on their way through Asia Minor for Palestine and 
entered into commercial relations with Venice and other 
European states. 

Tracing the commercial relations of Armenia with India to 
a remote past, he says that, From the days of Vasco de 
Gama, the Armenians carried on a prosperous trade with 
India by the land route via Persia.’’ He dates the influx 
of the Armenians into India from the palmy days of the 
Mogul Empire, and narrates the circumstances in which 
Akbar the Great built a church for them for Christian worship 
at Agra, his capital, in the year 1562. It speaks well for their 
character that wherever the Armenian merchants settled 
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in the principal commercial centres of India, they built them- 
selves a church and provided it with a burial ground for their 
dead. Owing to this pious practice they both made provision 
for their religious needs and kept up their national tradition 
and identity in foreign lands. If as traders and merchants 
they did not leave a connected record of their history, they 
left many sepultural monuments by which their movements 
could be traced. And it was reserved to the zeal of Mr. 
Mesrovb J. Seth to utilize them for this history. 

In his deliberate opinion the downfall of the Mogul 
Empire, followed by anarchy and troublous times, was the 
death-knell of the commercial pursuits of the Armenians. 
In Agra, Akbar’s great capital, he found in the old cemetery 
of the Armenians nine tombstones bearing inscriptions in 
classical Armenian. The first of them reads as follows : 
'' This is the tomb of Khoja (a Persian title of respect) Moorad, 
who departed to Christ in the year a.d. 1645.’’ The author 
thinks that as the church was built here in 1662, many more 
deaths must have occurred up to 1701, the date of the last 
inscription. 

Mr. Seth describes how for many years Armenia became 
the battle-field of the Persian and Turkish dominions 
respectively, representing the opposed Islamic sects of Shiafii 
and Sunni, and how both Persian and Turk devastated the 
country. This in order to prevent each other’s power of 
recuperation. The Armenian inhabitants were the chief 
sufferers from the effects of their religious and political 
animosities, and there is an episode which, in consequence of 
its great hardships, the Armenians never forget. 

This episode is described by the author as follows : — “ In 
one of his many expeditions against Shah Abbas, the Great 
King of Persia, had occasion to visit the commercial city of 
Julfa on the banks of the Aras river, and a royal reception was 
accorded him by the opulent citizens. Their wealth dazzled 
the eyes of the avaricious and crafty monarch, and he resolved 
to make himself their master. He had long had the develop- 
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ment of the trade of his country at heart, and as there was 
lack of commercial enterprise in his own subjects he determined 
to make the Armenians, who carried on an extensive trade with 
India, instrumental in improving the trade of his own with 
other countries, and particularly with India. He carried out 
his cherished project to the detriment of the Armenians, whose 
position as merchants at that period was rather enviable in the 
commercial world. He issued a mandate to his soldiers, to be 
carried out within three days, that they should raze the town 
level with the ground and force the inhabitants to leave their 
homes and migrate to Persia. The hapless Armenians, with 
tears and lamentations, were thus forced to abandon Julfa, 
and after encountering great hardship about twelve 
thousand families reached the city of Ispahan in a.d. 1605, 
where, however, every hospitality was accorded them by the 
great Shah Abbas. He evinced great interest in his guests (!), 
as he called them, and allowed them an extensive piece of 
ground in the suburbs of Zenderood. The Armenian colonists 
there built a city, which they styled New Julfa, in memory 
of the one abandoned.'’ 

He tells us that they prospered here, but a bad successor 
of Shah Abbas, wanting to appropriate their wealth,' had 
recourse to the use of tortures, in consequence of which the 
w^ell-to-do fled the country with their families and their 
wealth at the dead of night to avoid detection. Prom Ispahan 
they reached Basrah, and from thence sailed to India, The 
first port they reached was Surat. Here they formed a settle- 
ment and built two churches. He adds that Surat and its 
district was one of the parts of India, the earliest brought into 
close relations with European countries. 

In his third chapter, the author gives an account of the 
settlement of the Armenians in Behar and Bengal, and shows 
how they formed a permanent settlement at Syedabad, 
the commercial suburb of Murshidabad, in virtue of a 
firman or decree issued in 1665 by Aurungzebe, the Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi. '' At Syedabad,” he says, “ the Armenians 
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rendered valuable services to tbe Honourable East India 
Company during tbe eventful year of 1756, when Holwell 
and his fellow- captives were taken to Murshidabad after the 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta/’ He informs us that 
the oldest Christian church in Bengal is the Koman Catholic 
Church at Bandel, built by the Portuguese in 1599, and the 
next the Armenian church at Chinsurah, erected by the 
Marcar family in 1695, and completed in 1697. It was 
dedicated to S. John the Baptist. When the donor of the 
church died in the same year a memorial inscription in 
Armenian verse was put over his tomb, of which Mr. Seth 
has given an excellent rendering. It deserves the special 
notice of those who take an interest in Christian monumental 
work. 

In the course of his archaeological work for the Bengal 
Government, Mr. Seth found in the Armenian churchyard of 
Calcutta a tomb bearing the date of July 11, 1630, '' a 
much older Christian tomb,” he states, '' than that of Job 
Charnock in the churchyard of S. John’s Church (the old 
cathedral), whose shrine, according to the popularly accepted 
tradition in connexion vuth the founding of Calcutta by him 
in 1690, was hitherto acknowledged as the oldest in Calcutta.” 

We then have the description of the most interesting episode 
of all to the students of the early history of Fort William and 
the English trade corporation there established. An eminent 
Armenian merchant named Khojah Israel Sarhad had 
ingratiated 'himself at the court of Azimush-Shan in 1687, 
and eventually became a favourite with his young son, 
Furrukh Siyar, then about fourteen years old. The friendship 
of the future emperor was won by presents of 'toys, at that 
time very acceptable, for which he expressed a great deal of 
satisfaction, often sendmg for Khojah Sarhad and making 
him sit by him many hours to show what uses they w’'ere for.^ 

The result was that in July, 1698, for the sum of sixteen tliousixnd 
rupees the English acetuired lotters-pateiit from the Prince allowing 
them to purchase from existing holders the riglit of renting the three 
villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Govindpur, 
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In those days, as always, the Armenians, as fellow-traders, 
were rendering excellent service to the East India Company ; 
and when, in 1715, they were under the necessity of sending a 
deputation to the Mogul Court at Delhi they secured the 
services of Khojah Israel Sarhad, who was known as an 
Armenian merchant of great eminence and vast influence. 
It appears that he had a thorough knowledge of English and 
Persian, Accordingly he was selected to accompany John 
Surman and Edward Stephenson, of the Company’s 
service. Their object, we are told, was to solicit redress for 
past and security against future oppression, for an extension 
of their old and for many new privileges, and particularly 
for a small spot of ground to he allowed them wherever they 
settled a factory. The deputation reached Delhi on the 
8th July, 1715. Khojah Sarhad, being on terms of intimacy 
with the Emperor Eerrukh Siyar, matters progressed speedily,, 
and, on condition of paying ten thousand rupees per amiuru 
as a peshcush or acknowledgment, the Grand Firman or 
decree was issued on the 6th January, 1716-17. At p. 36, 
Mr. Seth gives a faithful .translation of this state document,, 
whose date is forty years before the battle of Plassey under 
Clive. 

The good relations subsisting between the Armenians and 
the English ceased when the latter decided on becoming a 
territorial power. The cause was the salt monopoly, which in 
the hands of the Armenian operators and merchants was five 
times cheaper than after it was forcibly appropriated by 
Governor Harry Verelst and Francis Sykes, representing the 
council of the Company. This, we are told, caused the total 
ruin of many Armenian families. 

The historian mentions with feelings of satisfaction and 
pride the charitable deeds performed by many of his Christian 
fellow-countrymen. He narrates that at the time of the 
tragedy of the Black Hole in 1756, when Drake, the Governor 
of Calcutta, with other English people took refuge in ships, 
dropped down with the tide, and anchored off Fulta, forty 
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miles away from the city, it was Khojah Petrus Aratoon, 
an Armenian merchant of Calcutta, who secretly supplied 
them for some six months with boat-loads of jirovisions from 
Calcutta until the arrival of the “ army of retribution from 
Madras. He also mentions the patronage accorded to Greek 
merchants by Armenians, who represented the leading 
commercial element in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The author makes especial mention of Mesrovb David 
Thaliatin (1803-58) as his teacher at Calcutta, who, he says, 
gave a sound education in Armenian and English. What 
must be peculiarly interesting to many English readers is the 
circumstance that Thaliatin was admitted into Bishop’s 
College at Calcutta as a foundationer in 1828 by the saintly 
Bishop Heber,^ the well-known hymn-writer, who was at that 
time Bishop of Calcutta, and whose memory”, he informs 
us, he (Thaliatin) reverenced throughout his life.” Thus 
some of the spirit must have descended on him, and through 
him on the author himself. To show how well Thaliatin 
profited by his admission to Bishop’s College, he says : '' Here, 
after a course of five years, during which he studied English, 
Latin, Greek, and Persian, besides the fine arts, the Board of 
Education certified him as Master of Arts.” He was born at 
Brivan and died at Shiras. A marble mural tablet erected 
in the Armenian church in that famous city describes him as 

an erudite professor, a profound scholar, an eminent poet 
and historian”. 

The historian reserved his best encomiums for the 
Armenians of Southern India. They settled permanently,” 
he says, at Madras in the year 1666. These opulent 
merchants were famous for their piety and true philanthropy, 
and for the great zeal they evinced in the advancement of 
Armenian classical literature in India. Their patriotism is 
perhaps unparalleled.” The reader will find their names and 
the work they did in the pages of the history, I should have 

^ ^‘From Greenland’s icy mountains ” ; “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty” are two of the well-known eight hymns he wrote. 
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liked to discuss the editorial article in the Calcutta Statesman, 
and Kev. Graham Sandberg’s article in the Calcutta Review 
on Classical Armenian, and the treasures of classical Greek 
literature and early Christian literature found in an 
Armenian dress, but already I have far exceeded my space. 
Mr. Seth’s work received highly aj)preciative notices in the 
Press of Calcutta and Bombay. 

G. Hagopian. 


Linguistic Survey of India : The Dardic or Pisacha 
Languages. By Sir George Grierson, K.C.LE., 
D.Litt., Ph.D. 14 X lOp, xi + 567 pp. Calcutta : 
Government Press, 1919. 

The forefathers of the Indo-European race api^ear to have 
lived once in the Steppes of Russia. Some of them, 
the ancestors of the Aryans, went east and settled in Khiva, 
going on ultimately to Khokhand and Badakhshan. Their 
descendants now speak three branches of languages all dealt 
with in the Survey : (1) Indo- Aryan, comprising nearly 

twenty languages, including Ptojabi, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi, 
and Bengali, and in the north-west Sindhi and Laihndi ; (2) 
Irano-Aryan, with eight modern Iranian languages, of which 
Persian and Pashto are the best Imown ,* (3) Pisaco-Aryan, 
or Dardo- Aryan, divided by Sir George Grierson into three 
groups, Kafir, Khowar, and Dard. I retain Aryan ” in 
(2) and (3) to show the relationship. Sanskrit, great-uncle 
of all Indo- Aryan languages, is ancestor of none. To the 
Dardo-Aryan and Irano-Aryan languages it is first cousin, 
or first cousin once removed. Aryan languages number in 
all nearly forty, of which a third belong to the Dardo-Aryan 
branch, and are discussed in the volume before us. These 
and many other facts of fascinating interest may be discovered 
from the Linguistic Survey, the different parts of which have 
an appeal far transcending that of fiction. 

The only one of the thirteen that has been studied with the 
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help of competent native scholars is KasmirL I have often 
thought that Sir George Grierson has never done anything 
finer than his work on this language. Not only in these 
pages, but in his Kasmiri Manual, in the exhaustive articles 
contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Lalld Yakydni, and in the Dictionary now passing through the 
press we have him at his best. 

For the other languages there are no native scholars. Very 
few speakers are literate, and not one is well-educated. The 
resulting disadvantages will be easily realized. Except in 
the case of Kasmiri, the materials out of which the volume 
is built up are furnished by Europeans, travellers, ox temporary 
residents, who for a short period made the country their 
home. One or two specimens were supplied by an Indian, 
but he was not a native. It follows that many points of 
grammar and pronunciation still require elucidation. Owing 
to the discrepancies in the material, Sir George hazards the 
not unnatural suggestions that in the Dard languages there are 
no real cerebrals, that there is much confusion in the use of 
cerebrals, and that in point of aspiration the languages differ 
largely from their Indian cousins. 

With reference to Shina (Sin a) I am able to give a definite 
answer. I have studied it somewhat fully with native 
instructors in five dialects, those of Gilgit, Kohistan, Cilas, 
Gfires, and Dras. All these dialects have eight cerebrals^ 
Drasi having nine, viz. t, d, n, r, c, 0 , cerebral j, and in 
Drasi 1. The letters /, d, r, Z, are pronounced as in the 
Ptojab, except that with a high fronk vowml t and d are slightly 
more advanced than with back or low-front vowels (a 
phenomenon observable also in Central Pahari). Final n is 
further forward than medial n. The so-called palatal letters^ 
h cerebral counterparts, c, t?, cerebral jy 

and It is remarkable that a considerable majority of words 
containing Z, d, r, n are non-Saiiskritic, a fact which shows us 
that the letters belong to the original Aryan heritage of the 
race. Of the cerebral palatals a majority have Sanskritic 
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equivalents. The forms jr and tr given in the specimens are 
mistakes for cerebral j and c, the transcriber's ear having 
been conscioiis of some peculiarity, but not having understood 
it. The word dhog, about which a question is asked, should 
be doh. 

The cerebral letters are used with extraordinary con- 
sistency, they are not confounded with non-cerebrals. This 
uniformity appears not only within the limits of one dialect, 
but over the whole area of the language. In the five dialects 
at which I have worked I have found the cerebrals the same 
everywhere (my notebooks were compiled in four different 
years independently of each other). A good illustration of 
consistency is the word kon, ear, which always has nom. 
sing, with alveolar n, but when a vowel follows, as in the 
nom. plur., every dialect changes it to a cerebral. This 
uniformity holds in the case of all cerebrals, and seems the 
more remarkable when we remember the very different state 
of affairs in Hindi and to some extent in Urdu and Panjabi. 

The English sound of th, whether unvoiced as in think ”, 
or voiced as in then ”, does not occur in Sina. Sonant letters 
are not aspirated except occasionally by accident." Surds are 
freely aspirated, but aspirated surds are kept distinct from 
unaspirated. In the case of words common to Sina and Indo- 
Aryan languages Sina in general has the same aspiration as 
India except for sonants. Thus the words for “ eat ” and 
‘^inquire” always contain M as in India, khdn'^\ khojon'^^, 
or khoi¥) khojo^¥ ; so, too, thyon’^^^ tho%¥^ to do, is always 
aspirated. The uniformity in cerebrals characterizes also 
aspiration. Pinal surds follow a separate rule. The existence 
of final unvoiced vowels and a tendency to partial 
devocalization of final sonants may mislead the unwary. 

Two other matters of importance which do not appear from 
the specimens call for reference. One is the remarkable 
accentual system upon which nearly all the declension and 
conjugation depend ; the other is the fact that Sina contains 
tone words. Many words are pronounced with a low-rising 
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tone similar to the low tone in Panjabi and Laihndi. This 
tone is significant, as is seen from the following examples, 
f marks the tone : — 

Sa-sf, lung ; 6a-?, language. 

doors ; boys. 
lel\, visible ; lei, blood. 
rZaif} mouthful ; dah, post. 

Hide^, having struck ; .nde, strike (imperat.). 
tlie^ having done ; the, do (imperat.). 

Six languages of the Kafir group receive 104 pages, Khowar 
gets 16, 84 are taken up with the discussion of Sina, three 
dialects of Kohistani get 44. The last 17 pages of the book 
are given to Burushaski ; the Mtinda problem is not gone into. 
K^Xsmir^, with its dialects, receives 274 pages, or nearly half 
the book. Everyone should study this section to see how 
a strangely comj)licated grammatical system may be simplified. 
A reader who begins Ka^mirl with Sir George Grierson’s 
help will not realize the magnitude of the task performed or 
the excellence of the performance. He will never understand 
that the well-trimmed garden, with its walks and beds and 
fountains was impenetrable jungle, dense undergrowth and 
clinging tendrils making passage well-nigh impossible. The 
garden has now been made and a linguistic pleasaunce open 
to all awaits its throng of visitors. 

One request I have to* make of the distinguished author 
before he publishes the Introductory volume of this series. 
It is this — ^that in dealing with Sina, in which I take an 
affectionate interest, he will discontinue the use of the term 

Brokpa as the name of a dialect. Both from the map, 
where it includes the widely dissimilar dialects of Dras and 
Dah HS,nu, and from the text, where all other dialects of 
Sina are called Shina, and these two alone called Brokpa, 
students will conclude that the two dialects called Brokpa 
are closely allied, but are separated by a considerable interval 
from those called Shina, whereas the truth is that the Dras 
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dialect resembles Giiresi as mucli. as the English spoken in 
Edinburgh resembles that spoken in London, and is nearlj^ 
allied to that spoken in Kohistan, but is unintelligible to the 
Dah Hanu people. 

The facts are, I believe, as follows : one of the numerous 
clans into which Sins ^ are divided is called Brokpa. A few, 
very few, Brokpa families settled in Dras, a few miles away 
from Gures, and speak practically the same language as their 
fellow Brokpas who remained behind, and as the other Sin 
clans. A few more of the Brokpas have gone many marches 
further away, and are isolated in the villages of Dah and 
Hanu, speaking a semi-Tibetan patois not understood by any 
other Sins. I would suggest that the Dras dialect be called 
Sill a of Dras, or shortly Drasi, and its distant relative in 
Tibetan overalls named simply Dab Hanu. Should there 
be any reason for retaining the name Brokpa, let it be confined 
to the Dah Hanu dialect. 

If one were to review this volume according to its merits 
and interest, the review would become a pamphlet. But one 
must put a curb on one’s inclinations. English scholarship 
need not fear comparison so long as it can produce books like 
the one before us or scholars like Sir George Grierson. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Linguistic Survey of India : Sindhi and Lahnda. By 
Sir George Grierson, K.C.LE., D.Litt., Ph.D. 14 x lOL 
viii + 584 pp. Calcutta : Government Press, 1919. 

Sindhi and Lahnda or Laihndi ^ form the north-western 
group of the outer circle of Indo-Aryan languages. The 
romance of the inner and outer groups, as narrated By 
Sir George Grierson, is a story we never tire of ; each time 

^ The word Sin has cerebral s, cerebral n, and the low-rising* tone. 

^ In the Biilhtiii of the Sch&ol of Oriental Studies^ vol. ii, part i, I have 
given my reasons for strongly preferring the feminine form Laihndi, 
which better accords with the North Indian mode of thought. 
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we hear it we recall details inadequately appreciated before. 
These two languages belong to the great outer group, which 
includes Bengali and Assamese in the east and Marathi in the 
w’est, but the wedge driven into it has separated Sindhi and 
Laihndi from their brothers and quondam neighbours. The 
remarkable connexion with the Pisaca or Dardic languages 
of the north forms another chapter in their life-history, a 
chapter skilfully unfolded here. The Dards, we are told, sent 
their colonies dovm into India both east and west. At one 
time Dard languages were spoken over a larger part of northern 
India, and the result to-day is that a study of Eastern, 
Central, and Western Pahari on the one hand, and of the two 
languages before us on the other, reveals unexpected borrowing 
from Dardi in every case. In Sindhi the relationship is clear, 
owing to conditions which have prevented influences from 
other directions. The question of Laihndi is more complicated, 
but Sir George Grierson, who possesses Aladdin’s lamp, 
illuminates the difficulties here, too, and shows the mutual 
encroachments of the old Dardic and Western Hindi languages, 
the former spreading to the east, and the latter to the west, 
so that now we have in the west Laihndi with Dardic 
influence strong and Hindi weak, and in the east Panjabi, in 
which the opposite is the case, Hindi being much more powerful 
than Dardi. Professor Sten Konow, as Sir George tells us, 
disagrees, and holds that the Pisacas came from Central India. 

The volume deals with the speech of about ten million people 
on the western border of North India. Sindhi is spoken by 
three millions, including half a million who speak Kacchi, 
and some thousands who speak minor dialects. Laihndi is 
spoken by seven million people, divided approximately as 
follows : Standard dialect four and a half millions (Standard 
proper one and a half millions, Multani over two millions, 
Thali 760,000), North-West Laihndi one million, North-East 
Laihndi one and three-quarter millions. 

Eollowing on the introduction, over eighty pages are devoted 
to- a lucid account of Sindhi grammar, after which come the 
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specimens illustrating the grammar ; a number are given in 
facsimile. The student’s path is rendered easy by the principal 
features being pointed out. Dealing with Laihndi Sir George 
emphasises again the connexion with the Dardic languages. 
Laihndi is a tone language. In describing the tones Sir George 
quotes from an early work of mine, written when I was still 
feeling my way, and therefore not quite accurate. I gave the 
impression then that the deep or low-rising tone was heard 
only mth sonant letters. The fact is that it may accompany 
any letter, sonant or surd. We hear it not only with p, 6, 
d, etc., but also with 7c, p, t, and even with the aspirated 
forms, pA, til. In this last case both the yfc, etc., and the 
aspiration are distinctly heard in addition to the deep tone. 
It is also found with s, s, c, cli — in short, with, any letter 
whatsoever. Strictly speaking it follows, not accompanies, 
a consonant with which it is connected. It accompanies, 
but may partially follow a vowel. The high-falling tone 
half precedes, half follows a consonant ; it may do the same 
with a vowel, but it may be co-extensive with it. The two 
tones may be combined into a third tone. It is my experience 
that tones are heard more in northern Laihndi than in 
southern ; e.g. in Kagani, on the extreme north they are 
strongly marked. This dialect is known locally as Hindki, 
and so called in the Survey. The ‘whole valley where it is 
spoken is named the Kagan valley after the village of that 
name written Khagan on the maj)s and in the Survey. The 
area over which tones are found has not yet been ascertained. 

On p. 264 attention is drawn to the presence of ^ in a word 
of Indian origin. Both ^ and g are, however, extremely 
common in Laihndi, becoming increasingly so as we go north. 
That this does not appear from the specimens is due to the 
fact that spelling is largely conventional, and a scribe, whether 
Indian or European, hardly realizes that to be accurate he 
should write siJchdd, learning ; vekhdd, looldng ; rakhdd, 
placing ; tagrd, strong, and so with many other words. 

The account of Laihndi grammar is a model of clearness. 

JRAS. JULY 1921. ^ 31 
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The six declensions are of great value in illustrating northern 
Panjabi. All but one of them (that with the internal vowel 
change) are found in Paiijabi. In this latter language the 
fern. plur. endings and -& are generally additional forms. 
It would be worth while finding out to what extent this 
is true of Laihndi. 

On p. 253 bhm is said to be irregular on the ground that its 
I)lural is hhrd instead of bhre, I venture to suggest that the 
first declension should be said to consist of those niasc. 
tadbhava nouns whose nom. sing, ends in unaccented -d ; 
hhrd or hhird will then belong to the third declension and be 
regular, so far as the nom. plur. is concerned. Even the 
irregularity of obL hhrdu^ voc. bhrdud, is open to question, for 
hhrdu is found in the nom. A similar doubt exists about the 
-u inserted before the s of the future in verbs ending in a vowel. 
The infin. of the verb quoted is often atina, and one would 
expect the form ditsd. 

A point of some interest is suggested by causal verbs. On 
p. 268 we find “ cause to be struck or sold ”, along with 
“ cause to drink, seize, raise ”, etc. I think the following 
rule meets the case of causals : when the verb to be rendered 
causal is trans., the causal verb will always mean “ cause to 
he drunk, seized, raised,” etc., but when the first verb is 
intrans., the causal will mean cause to run, walk ”, etc. 
In the second class the object of a causal verb is the person 
or creature that walks or runs, in the first the object is not 
the person or creature that drinks, seizes, or raises, but the 
thing that is drunk, seized, or raised. 

Another suggestion I make with the diffidence due from one 
reviewing the work of a master, viz. that the s in jdteds, 
p. 271, is not the 5 of a nom. with an intrans. verb, but the 
s of the agent with a trans. verb. Two pages further on the 
same verb is given as trans., with which I agree. 

One important peculiarity of the pres. part, in North-West 
Laihndi does not appear from the specimens. It can be well 
illustrateddrom the Hindki or Ka^nl dialect. When the root 
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of a verb ends in a surd letter, 'td is added for the pres, part., 
but when it ends in a sonant, the addition is -dd. Thus we get 
dil^td, seeing ; haktd, being able ; but juldd, going ; and 
doldd, pouring. This rule, which is quite different from that 
prevailing in Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, and even Southern Laihndi, 
has a bearing on the Romani question, which I have not seen 
mentioned elsewhere. 

I have studied all Sir George Grierson’s wolumes in this 
series, and I never rise from the study of one of them, without 
a feeling of astonishment at the mastery of detail, the power 
of extracting living facts out of a bewildering mass of often 
discordant minutiae, the sureness of touch and quickness of 
vision. These qualities, granted to few in a generation^ 
characterize the volume before us. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow : 
Coins of the Mughal Emperors, By C. J. Brown. 
Vol. I, 10 X 6i, pp. 89, plates 22. Vol. II, 10 x 6|, 
pp. 468. Oxford, 1920. 

These two handsome volumes contain one of the largest 
collections of coins of the Moghul Emperors yet i^nhlished, 
nearly 6,000 coins being described. Even allowing for the 
duplicates, the Luclmow series is much larger than that in 
the Panjab Museum or in the British Museum (now 600 gold, 
3,000 silver, 800 copper) in point of numbers. In quality, 
however, it does not compare very favourabl}^ with either, 
in spite of an unrivalled series of silver coins of Akbar and 
Jahangir. The bulk of the coins came from treasure trove 
in the United Provinces with the addition of the Ellis 
Collection purchased in 1904. The Kashipur and Jhansi 
finds show what can be found in the United Provinces, and 
the Museum may look forward to a continual strengthening 
of its collection from the systematic work of the U.P. Coin 
Committee and the operations of the law of treasure trove. 
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It is to be hoped that it may some day have a good find of 
gold coins, in which it is at present very weak. 

Mr. Brown has followed the lines laid down by Mr. Nelson 
Wright in his India Museum Catalogue and Mr. Whitehead 
in his Lahore Catalogue. In the text of the Catalogue the 
coins are classified under metals and mints, which is now 
generally recognized as a great advance on the chronological 
arrangement of ■ the B.M. Catalogue. The introductory 
volume 1 is a valuable contribution to the study of Moghul 
numismatics. The map of India illustrates our j^resent know- 
ledge of Moghul mints and reveals the great advance made 
since the I.M. Catalogue was published. An original and the 
most valuable feature of the work is the list of eighty different 
couplets found on Moghul coins, which shows the great number 
of new coins that have been found since the B.M. Catalogue 
appeared. Additions have no doubt still to be made to this 
list. A valuable glossary of words and phrases found on coins 
is followed by a list of denominations, etc. Mr. Brown in his 
mint list confines himself largely to corns in the Lucknow 
Collection, which does not add a great deal to Mr. Whitehead’s 
comprehensive survey. The plates of ornaments found on 
coins represent a vast amount of work, which will be greatly 
appreciated by collectors and will enable them to identify 
many of their uncertain coins. Mr. Brown has performed his 
task most carefully and thoroughly, and the Clarendon Press 
has j)rinted the volumes in admirable fashion. 

We hope these volumes will soon be followed by others 
dealing with the coins of other dynasties in the Lucknow 
Museum. It ought to be strong in Hindu and Pathan coins, 
two series which have not had their share of attention in India. 
One can appreciate the fascination of Moghul coins for the 
collector, . with their great variety of mints, denominations, 
and legends, but they are, after all, comparatively modern 
coins, covering a period for the history of which we have 
ample literary sources, and can never be of the same value 
to the historian as the numismatic records of earlier periods. 
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We must not appear ungrateful to the Government of India 
for the attention it has given in recent years to the 
numismatist, who is no longer the vox clamantis he was in the 
day of Mr. Eodgers, but we hope the next Indian coUection 
to be catalogued will not be a Moghul one. 

J. Allan. 


The Copper Coins of India. Part II : The Pan jab and 
Contiguous Native States. By W. TI. Valentine. 
bi X 9J, pp. 78, 68 iilates. London : Spink & Son, 
Limited. 1920. 

Students of Oriental coins are familiar with Mr. Valentine’s 
book on Muhammadan Copper Coins and with part I of the 
present work. Part II deals with the extensive coinages of 
North-Western India from about the eleventh century. In 
the case of the Sultans of Delhi the author includes many 
billon coins and has collected much information only 
attainable in scattered articles. Mr. Valentine has brought 
together a very fine series of copper coins of the Sikhs and 
Durranis. His drawings are beautifully done and very well 
reproduced. It is unfortunate that no uniformity is observed 
in the transliteration of the legends, which the beginner may 
find a little puzzling. The table of contractions should have 
been reproduced in this part also, as we presume the idea of the 
geographical arrangement is that it should appeal to collectors 
in the separate provinces. Coins No. 674(2, 6, c are surely 
South Indian and not of Delhi mint. The legends on the 
coins of Kaithal, etc., are those of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and 
not of the Moghul Ahmad. The coins of Nahan mint were 
published by Rodgers in the JASB., 1897. Those who have 
found Mr. Valentine’s part I useful will welcome this volume, 
which ought to he in every Indian library. 


J. Allan. 
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The Athakvavediya Pancha-patalika. Throwing light on 
the arrangement, division, and text of the Atharva 
Veda Samhita. With a [Hindi] translation and an index 
of the pratikas. Edited by Bhagwadoatta, B.A. 
7|. _j_ pp. xiv, 40. 8vo. Lahore, 1920. 

This ancient anuhmmain of the Atharva-veda, which is the 
third laJcmm-grantha of the latter, has been loiown by name 
for some time to western students, and a considerable number 
of excerpts from it have been noticed in Hahkara 
Panduranga Pandit’s Bombay edition of the AV., and in 
Whitney’B translation (Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 7~8). 
Professor Bhagwaddatta now gives us the whole text of the 
tract, together with introduction, paraphrase, and notes 
in Hindi. Unfortunately his edition cannot be said to be 
a final one. Only two MSS. were used by him, and though he 
tells us that one of these is “ very correctly written ” (baJmt 
suddh likhd hud the other is admittedly unsatisfactory, 
and both of them often agree in the same blunders, suggesting 
either that one is copied from the other or that both are 
derived from a common source. In some jiassages their 
corruptions seem to defy emendation. However, the editor 
has made the best of his rather inadequate materials, and his 
work enables us to estimate with tolerable completeness the 
value of the Pp. for the textual criticism of the AV. 

As its name imj)lies, the Pp. consists of five chajDters. 
The first of these deals with the rules of uMdnukta, 
i.e. abbreviation in copying the text of the AV. by the 
omission of phrases repeated from previous passages. The 
second enumerates the divisions of the text of the AV.,^ 
while the/ third gives a list of the avasdnas or stops in the 


^ Thus it states that in kdiulas I-IV all the anuvdkas, with six excep- 
tions, haA’-e five suJctas each ; in V all have five suJctas each, with one 
exception (sc. iv) ; in VI all have ten auktaa apiece, with five exceptions; 
Vll consists of hymns of one Averse each ; in VIII-XI each anuvdha contains 
two suktas ; in XII-XIV and XVII again each hymn consists only of one 
verse ; and so forth. 
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text (compare the introduction to Whitney’s'" translation, 
p. cxxxii), the fourth the number of yenses in the anuvdhas, and 
the fifth the numbers of the stops in VIII-XVI. It may be 
noted that the Pp. knows only I~XVIII, and seems to make 
a division of the AV. into I-VII, VIII-XI, and XII~XVIII. 
In the main it may be said to confirm the current text of the 
SauiiakJya recension of the AV., though some details point to 
differences. 


L. D. Barnett. 



ERRATA 

In addition to the corrections by Mr. Krenkow (JHAS.^ 
April, 1921, pp. 248-9), I offer here some more emendations 
to my paper on the library in possession of the shrine of 
Imam Riza at Meshed (JRAS., 1920, pp. 535-63) — 
p. 538, second line from the bottom of the page. Instead of 

L-iVi read (a quite reason- 

able suggestion of an Indian Moulvie). 
p. 545, Ko. 10, probably is the same as Nos. 9, 14, 15 (it was 
lithographed in Persia). 

p. 546, Nos. 17 and 23 most probably are the manuscript 
copies of Tusi’s List (edited by A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta, 1853-5). The Shi'a usually call this book 

A ‘IWj- 

p. 551, No. 69. Most probably not printed^ but lithographed, 
I know only two editions, both Indian lithography ; 
one which appeared a long time ago, without date 
or place of publication, but judging from its appear- 
ance, ]mblished in Delhi. It is now very scarce. 
The other was lithographed at Bombay in 1318. 

p. 555, No. 86. Eor read It is simply a 

misprint. 

Ibid., No. 101. is probably a mistake for lL> . 

p. 562, on the sixth line from the top. It is more probably 
the third, and not the second volume of the Taj drib. 
The publication alluded to in this passage is the 
Gibb Memorial Series, where a portion of this 
book appeared in facsimile. 


W. IVANOW. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-July, 1921) 

ANNIVEESAEY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on 10th May, Lord Reay. 
President, in the Chair. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Grant 
Brown, presented the balance-sheet for the past year, pointing- 
out that the Society had temporarily borrowed £500 from 
the Oriental Translation Eund. Mr. Coldstream inquired 
whether the Society’s assets covered its expenses, and the- 
Hon. Treasurer explained that there was a small balance to 
its credit. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Three Honorary Members have been elected during the past 
Session, namely, Professor Cal and of Utrecht, Professor 
Clermont Ganneau, and Professor de la Vallee Poussin.. 

The Society has lovst by death an Honorary Member, 
Professor Ernst Kuhn of Munich, an Honorary Vice-President 
in the person of Dr. Oliver Codxingto.n, and three members 
of Council. These are Sir Charles Lyall (Vice-President),. 
Mr, James Kennedy (Vice-President and late Hon. Treasurer), 
and Dr. Drummond Anderson. 

During the year the followmg members of Council have been 
co-opted to fill the vacant seats : Sir Henry Howorth and 
Dr. M. Gaster as Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Otto Blagden, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell, and Mr. Perceval Yetts as ordinary 
members of Council, while Mr. Robert Mond has consented 
to he joint Honorary Treasurer. Under Rule 30 Mr. E. E. 
Pargiter retires from the post of Vice-President ; under 
Rule 31 Dr. E. W. Thomas, Mr. Grant Brown, and Mr. A. G. 
Ellis retire respectively from the of^ces of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. The Council recommend 
their re-election. Under Rule 32 Professor Barnett, Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins, and Col. Phillott resign their seats on the Council. 
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The Council has nominated Professor A. A. Macdonell to be 
Vice-President, and Dr. Graham Bailey, Dr. Lionel Giles, 


Mr. P. E. Pargiter, and Sir 
members of Council. 

The following 12 ordinary 
past year : — 

Mr. Ahmad M. Shaikh Ansari. 
Mr. Wynne Baxter. 

H.H, the Maharajah of Bobbili. 
Mr. K. Pi. Cama. 

Mrs. Philippa De Lisle. 

Mrs. Finn. 

■ Pev. C. W. Mitchell. 


Denison Boss to be ordinary 

members have died during the 

Mr. R. Prasada. 

Effendi Paris Selim. 

Rev. Anton Tien. 

Dr. Satis Cliandra, Yidya- 
bhilsana. 

Pandit R. Vaidya, Vidyaratna. 


The following 18 members have resigned : — 


Rev. P. M. Bussell. 
Dr. Colin Campbell. 
The Lord Chalmers. 
Rev. Canon Cooke. 
Mr. W. Craig. 

Lady Davis. 

Mr. Yuhanna Dawud. 
Mr. Mohini Dhar. 

Mr. Alfred Dobree. 
Miss Mary Foley. 


Mr. S. Hillelson. 

Mr. Q. R. g. Mead. 

Colonel W. J. Muir. 

Babii P. Chandra, Protnatta 
Bisliarad, Mukhopadhyaya. 
Rev. F. C. Norton. 

Th e Lord Sandhurst. 

Dr, Otto Strauss. 

Major A. C. Tancoclc. 


The following 31 members have been removed owing to 
non-payment of their subscriptions : — 


Mr. M. S. Makbul Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Raza Ali. 

Mr. S. Zahur Ali. 

Professor S. V. Rangasainy 
Ayengar. 

H.H. the Raja of Baliapattam. 
Mr. Jyoti P. Banerjea. 

Mr. A. R. Boimtra. 

Mr. J- Chatterjee, Vidyabinode. 
Dr. W. Cohn. 

Mr. L, A. Fanous. 


Mr. J. E, Friend-Pereira. 
Mr. Maung Gyi, B.A. 
Dhawan L. T. Lai. 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Mr. B. Y; Mehta. 

Mr. M. G. Mehta. 

Rai Sahib B. S. Miara. 
Ut. N. G. Munro, 

Dr. Johannes Nobel. 
Count Leon Ostrorog. 

Mr. Saya Tun Pe. 
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Babu M. B. Rath. 

Professor D. R. Simon. 

Xhan Mahomed Seljuqi. 

Babu A. P. Singh. 

Mr. 6. Shankar. 

Mr. P. S. Subbarayen. 

Pandit Maya Shankar. 

Mr. R. Tarini-Charan. 

Mr. Hirnanda Shastri. 

Professor Dr, Max Walleser. 

During the past year 

19 resident members have been 

elected, a record number for some years. 

Mr, F. Anderson. 

Miss E. G. Hemp. 

Mr. S. N. Buchia. 

Mr. Paul King. 

Lady Deane, 

Mr. C. C. Poihill. 

Mr, C. S Elgood. 

Mr. A. Sefi. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner. 

Sir Malcolm Seton. 

Mr. U. A. Hamid. 

Mr. A. Waley. 

H. E. Baron Hayashi. 

Mr. H. Weld-Blundell. 

Mr. G. E. Hay. ‘ 

Mr. A. H. G. Whymant. 

Rev. G. S. Hitchcock. 

Mr. R. L. Hohson. 

Mr. G. Willoughby-Meade. 

The following 151 non- 
Society : — 

■resident members have joined the 

Mr. M. H. Abd^aLRazek. • 

Mr. B. Biishan. 

Mr. Md. S. Ahmad, 

Mr. S, N. Bushia. 

Mr. W. F. Albright. 

Mr. W. B, J. Carmichael. 

Maj. C. H. Armsbruster. 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar. 

Mr. P. Bagchi. 

Mr. S. Charan. 

Mr. C. A. Bamber. 

Dr. J. Charpentier. 

Mr. S. K. Banerjee. 

Mr. B. K. Chatterjea, 

Mr. A. K. Banerji. 

Mr. S. P. Chatterjee. 

Mr. A. P. Banerji. 

Mr. N. C. Chatterji. 

Mr. P. N. Banerji. 

Mr. P. N. Chowdhuri. 

Mr. P. Basu. 

Mr. M. G. Coedes. 

Mr. S. T. Bhandare. 

Mr. S. A. Cool:. 

Mr. C. Bhandari. 

Mr. W. B. Cotterill. 

Mr. D. K. Bhardraj. 

Mr. M. B. L. Dar. 

Mr. B. Bhattacharya. 

Mr, J. H. Das. 

Mr. B. Bhushan. 

Dr. C. K. Davis. 

Mr. H. G. S. Bivar. 

Mr. R. Dayal. 

Mr. J. Bowstead, 

m, L. N. Deb. 
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Capt. R. C. Dent. 

Mr. G. Dhar. 

Mr. A. S. Doniacli. 

Mr. G. R. Driver. 

Pandit K. N. Dube. 

Mr. R. F. Eden. 

Mrs. C, Edwards. 

Mr. J, H. F. Evans. 

Mr. H. Farmer. 

Mr. PI. J. Frampton. 

Mr. J. S. Fiirnivall, 

Mr. K. J. S. Gahlot. 

Mr. K, Gangananda Sinlia. 
Mr. M. H. Gliorpaday. 

Mr. S. C. Ghosli. 

Mr, S. K. Ghosli. 

Mr. P. Gopiiiath, 

Mr. K. M, Gupta. 

Mr. P. L. Gupta. 

Mr. K. P. Guru. 

Mr. R. M. Gwynn. 

Mr. M. Habib. 

Mr. M. A. K. Haidari. 
Professor A. Haq. 

Mr. K. K. Handiqui. 

Mr. Md. G. Hassan. 

Mr. G. E. Hay. 

Mr. A. H. Hill. 

Mr. M. Ishaque. 

Mr. M. H. K. Iyengar. 

Mr. H. E. Jagoe. 

Deo of Jashpur. 

Mr. M. S. W. Khan. 
Pandit G. Krishna. 

Mr. H. hi. Lett. 

Mr. R. Levy. 

Mr. J. M. Maitra. 

Mr, R, C. Maitra. 

Mr. H. G. Majiundar. 

JRAS. JULY 1921. 


Mr. J. Mann. 

Mr, J. Martin. 

Mr. L. N. Matliur. 

Mr. O. B. Mathur. 

Baron Gerard de Maydell. 
Babu J. Mazumdar. 

Mr. L. Misra. 

Mr. D. B. R. Miidalier, 

Mr. PI. H. Mukerjea. 

Mr. B. L. Mulcerjee. 

Mr. A. P. Mullick. 

Mr. A. C. Hag. 

Mr. N. C. Handi. 

Mr. S. Narain. 

Mr. B. Narayan. 

Mr. K. G. Hatesa. 

Mr. B. N. Navagire. 

Mr. Narpal Singh, 

Mr. V. M. Howie. 

Pandit R. Ojha. 

Mr. H. J. Oulsnam. 

Mr. F. Pal. 

Mr. H. M. Paterson. 

Mr. M. B. Pithawalla. 

Mr. 0. A. Pittar. 

Mr. B. Poror, Zemindar. 
Mr. D. Porter. ^ 

Mr. 0. Proctor. 

Mr. Qureshi. 

Mr. S. S. Raghavan. 

Mr. C. K. Raja. 

Mr. K. R. Ramahhadrau. 
Mr. R. K. Rao. 

Mr. T, R. G. Rao. 

Mr. Md. A. Rashid. 

Mr. S. C. Ray. 

Mr. W. PI. Rees. 

Mr. D. Rege. 

Mr. B. Reu. 


3*2 
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Mr. G. N. Roerich. 

Mr. R. Saksena. 

Professor S. C. Sarkar. 

Mr. P. Sarkar. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri. 

Col. R. C; F. Schoiiiberg. 

Mr. J. Scotland. 

Mr. M. J. Seth. 

Mr. A. S. Sewell. 

Mr. A. K. Sharma. 

Mr. A. Siddiqi. 

Mr. A. R. Siddiqi. 

Mr. M. S. Sidersky, 

Sahib Bahadur R.Hardeo Singh. 
Professor M. Sinha. 

Babii M. Sinha. 

Mr. W. Sinha. 

Professor G. Sircar. 

Mr. K. N. Sitaram. 


Mr. W. E. SoothilL 
Mr. W. B. Stevenson. 

Mr. W. Q. Taggart. 

Mr. G. C. Tambe. 

Mr. M. K. Thin. 

Rev. D. G. Thirtie. 

Mr. H. M. Tin. 

Mr. 0. G. C. Trench. 

Right Rev. A. Trollope Bishop 
(in Corea). 

Mr. W. G. Urdhwareshe. 

Mr. G. N. S. Varnia. 

Mr. S. Varma. 

Mr. A. R. C. M'estlake. 

Mr. L. M. Wynch. 

Mr. D. Yellin. 

Major L. M. Yetts. 

Mr. Md. Yusuf. 

Mr. Md. YusufT. 


The total number of new naembers now stands at 170. 
When the 62 lost to the Society by death, resignation, or 
removal have been deducted there remain a total of 108 new- 
resident and non-resident members. Part of this satisfactory 
state of affairs must be ascribed to the success of the appeals 
signed by the President that were sent to all members asking 
them to enlist new members. It is to be hoped that the 
further appeals that have been issued to the ruling Princes of 
India, to Church Dignitaries, to Heads of Universities and 
Public Schools, and to Coaches for the Indian Civil Service 
may also bear fruit. 

Lectures 

The following lectures were delivered during the Session, 
most of them illustrated by excellent slides : — 

October 12, 1920. The Marsh Arabs of Mesopotamia,’’ by 
Dr, Patrick Buxton. 

November 9, 1920. Aurungzab Vindicated,” by Sirdar 
Ikbal All Shah. 
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Decemher 14, 1920. “ Some Arabic Poets of the Abbasid. 

Period/’ by Dr. R. Nicholson. 

J anuary 18, 1921. The BrrddList Temples of the Diamond 

Mountain of Korea,” by Miss H. C. Bowser. 

Felruary 8, 1921. '‘Under Bolshevik Rule in Russian 
Turkestan,” by Miss R. Houston. 

March 8, 1921. “ Nomad Tribes of South-^West Persia,” by 
Mr. D. A. Lane (late of South Persia Rifles). 

A'pril 12, 1921. " Baghdad to Teheran: a new variation 
of an old theme,” by Mr. R. Levy. 

Dr. R. Blake, of Harvard University, will read a paper on 
June 14th entitled '' The Sources for the History of Georgian 
Ecclesiastical Literature 

Forlong Bequest 

The Council approved that Dr. McGovern should deliver 
a course of lectures on Buddhism in accordance with this 
bequest. 

Boohs Published hj the Society 

Lalla-VaJcyani. By Sir G. Grierson and Dr. Barnett 
(Monograph Fund.) 

Linguistic Studies of the Himalayas, By Dr. Grahame 
Bailey. (Monograpli Fund.) 

Islikashni, Zebaki, and Yazgliidami. By Sir G. Grierson. 
(Prize Publications Fund.) 

The Ottoman Conquest of Egypt fwn the Arabio Ohronicle 
oflhniyas. By Colonel Salmon. (Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The following Books are in the Press 

El-Asatir, By Dr. M. Gaster. (Oriental Translation 
Fund.) 

Bakhtiari Phonology, By Major Lorimer. (Monograph 
Fund.) 

Letting of Rooms, 

The Society has now let all its vacant rooms as offices to 
the following Societies : — 
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The Authroposophical Society. The Italian Red Cross Society. 
Tke Anglo“Italian Society. The Persia Society. 

The British Italian League. The Society of Women 
The Central Asian Society. Musicians, 

Invitations to the Society 

An invitation was sent to the Society from the American 
Oriental Society inviting it to send delegates to the Meeting 
at Baltimore, 29th-*31st March. This the Coimcil was obliged 
to decline, being unable to find members who could undertake 
the journey. 

.Lord and Lady Pentland invited the Council and members 
of the Society to a Reception on 24th February to meet Lord 
Reading before his departure for India. 

Centenary 

The year 1923 will be the Centenary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and a Committee has been formed to celebrate the . 
event and to publish a Centenary Volume. The names of the 
Committee are as follows : — 

Professor Margoliouth (Chair- Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 

man). Sir H. Howorfch. 

Mr. P. E. Pargiter (General Professor Langdon. 

Editor). Professor Macdonell. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden. Dr. R. Nicholson. 

Dr. B. Gray. ' Professor Sayce. 

Mr. Griffith. 

and the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

The thanks of the Society is due to the Honorary Solicitor, 

Mr. Alexander Wilson ; the Honorary Auditors, Mrs. Frazer 
and Mr. L. C. Hopkins ; and the Official Auditors, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., for their kind services. 

The President inquired whether any member would wish 
to comment on the report, and Sir Denison Ross spoke in 
warm terms of the services rendered to the Library of the 
Society by Mr, Ellis, the Hon, Librarian. 
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Mr. F. E. Pargiter, proposing tlie adoption of the Report, 
said that the characteristic feature of the year had been that 
of readjustment. It began with their removal to Grosvenor 
Street. They had had to adapt themselves to the change, and 
there had been great labour in getting their library put into a 
workable condition. He was glad to say that owing to the 
ready co-operation of their officers the work was very nearly 
completed. Another point of readjustment was the amalgama- 
tion with this Society of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
which came into active force durmg the past year. The 
Journal now contained many more articles than formerly on 
subj ects of interest to that Society. The range of their subj ects 
had thus been increased, but the rise in cost of printing 
had seriously handicapped them in publishing the Journal, 
so that while they had a larger range of subjects 
they had a smaller compass to publish papers on 
them. This was a very great misfortune in respect to the 
standing of their Society throughout the whole world. They 
hoped that things might improve, and they had to bear in 
mind that durmg the year they had borne very heavy non- 
recurring expenditure for the removal. They might now 
expect not only to pay their way without difficulty, but also do 
something in building up reserves to recoup themselves for 
the money they had laid out. Readjustment was going on 
not only in their domestic affairs but also in the countries to 
which they devoted their studies, and he might be permitted 
to say in regard to India, the country with which they were 
most closely connected, that they hoped that the new system 
of Government, unparalleled in the whole of Asia, would 
prove a complete success. 

Lord Meston, in seconding the Rej)ort, said that the past 
year seemed to have been a fitting successor to those sad, 
anxious years of war during which the Society kept the torch 
of Asiatic scholarship alight, and when there seemed to be 
in the world very little light indeed except flames from the 
Nether Regions. He took that opportunity on behalf of the 
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European residents in India, and more particularly the 
members of the Public Services there to thank the Society 
for the ideals it had maintained, the wide range of cultured 
interests it had served, and for the link that it provided for 
fellowship between Europeans and their Indian fellow subjects. 
The link was betv/een East and West. It was unfortunately 
true that the traditions of scholarship which used to attach 
to the Public Services in India had in recent years become 
a little thin. When he first went to the United Provinces 
there were actually serving there Vincent Smith, E. S. Growse, 
William Irvine, Dr. Hoey, William Crook, James Kennedy, 
and Howell, the Arabic scholar. That was a group of men 
belonging to the I.C.S. in one province, and apart from them 
there were distinguished names in the educational and other 
services, men like Griffiths and Venis. For a group of scholars 
of similar character they would look in vain to-day in any 
province of India, and probably in the whole of India. It was 
not, he thought, that the spirit had gone ; it was not that the 
present day civilians took their mental recreations in less 
reputable fields, or devoted themselves to more transitory 
things. It was due to the pressure of life, the absorbing 
claims of absolute duty, the anxiety as to ways and means. 
The opportunities for leisure were scanty, and he was afraid 
that the pleasant commuiiion with the older school of cultured 
Indians was largely a thing of the past. It had been replaced 
to some extent by association with Indians who thought 
a good deal more of the future than of the past. So long as 
controversy raged to the extent to which it had raged in India 
in the last few years, and so long as political power was 
engaged in shifting its balance, it could hardly be expected 
that the Indian Services would add in the same degree as 
they used to the material of scholarship which the Society 
collected. It was indeed a matter to be profoundly grateful 
for that the work during this transitional period was being 
carried on by older men who had retired from active work 
in India, who had according to Hindu ideas reached the stage 
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of Sunyasi. and wlio were giving the Society the benefit of 
their wnsdom. He believed that things would settle down, 
and that w^hen the Services settled down there would be 
a revival of learning and its members would turn again to 
those regions of ancient race^and tradition which had such 
a mysterious fascination for the human mind, and which 
opened up, especially in India, such avenues of fresh investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile there was something of a new force in 
a group of young Indians, many of them under the banner of 
that Society, acquainted with the methods of modern 
criticism, exploring fields with honesty and sincerity, and 
acquiring an enthusiasm for research. Their number was 
not large but it would grow, and he regarded the uprising of 
tliis school as one of the best fruits of the new Nationalist 
movement. It was just here that the Society could enhance 
its value by maintaining the bond of culture between English- 
men and the new Indian critical school of culture. It was 
by this road that the Society could do so much to bring the 
East and West together, and to diminish the wholly fictitious 
importance of racial differences. The Society had earned 
the sincere gratitude of all who wished to bring about a better 
understanding betw’-een East and West. Long might it 
continue to flourish. 

The President then delivered the following speech ; — 

I propose that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales be 
invited to become a Vice-Patron of this Society. 

I also propose that Lord Reading be invited to hold the 
same post during his tenure of office as Viceroy, with the hope 
that all succeediug Viceroys may follow his example. I 
propose Lord Chelmsford as Resident Member. 

During the past year the Society has had to mourn the loss 
of several of its members whose efforts had done much to 
raise the Society to the high position that it holds in the world 
of learning. I will mention first Dr. Oliver Codrington, 
one of our Honorary Vice-Presidents, the distinguished 
Numismatist, whose work for the Library will always be held 
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in gratitude. Last June our late Hon. Treasurer, Mr. James 
Kennedy, passed away, but his devotion to the interests of 
the Society and his skilful management of its finances wfill not 
be forgotten. Sir Charles Lyall, the brilliant Arabic scholar, 
and Dr. Drummond Anderson^ a great authority in Indian 
languages, leave our Council the poorer for their expert 
advice. 

It is with great regret that I have to record the illness of 
our Director, Sir Eichard Temple, whose strenuous activities 
during the war led to a breakdown last December. We have, 
I am glad to say, encouraging reports from Switzerland as to 
his progress, and trust that before long the Society may have 
the benefit of his presence again. 

Our Honorary Secretary, Dr. F. W. Thomas, has been 
spending six months in India, where he has borne the interests 
of the Society in mind and has been made an Honorary 
Member of the Bombay Branch of the E.A.S. I am able to 
read to you his last interesting letter. During his absence 
Mr, Longworth Dames filled his place until compelled to give 
up his duties through illness. Our best thanks are due to 
Mr. Grant Brown for the time and care he has given to our 
finances and the means to improve them ; also to Mr. Ellis, 
who has re-arranged the whole Library on the change of 
premises. He worked here during both summer and Easter 
holidays. 

Mr. Eobert Mond has kindly consented to become our 
Joint Hon. Treasurer, and the Society hopes to draw benefit 
from his financial experience. Ill-health detains him in the 
South of France. 

At the end of last June, to our regret, Miss Hull resigned 
her post as Secretary, but we were fortunate in securing Miss 
Ella Sykes as her successor, and I wish to commend the work 
of the staff during the past year. 

During this period the Journal has maintained its high 
reputation, and has been enriched by articles from the pens 
of Sir George Grierson, Mr. Longworth Dames, Professor 
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Langdon, Professor Saj^ce, and Mr. L. C. Hojikins, to name 
only a few of our distinguished contributors. One of the 
features of the Journal has been its reviews of Oriental 
literature, and here I must thank the many gentlemen who 
so generously give their time to this work. The Council 
thoroughly realize their responsibility with regard to the 
contents of the Journal. 

Several valuable lectures on Oriental subjects have been 
delivered during the Session, Dr. E. Nicholson’s paper on 

Some Arabic Poets of the Abbasid Period ” attracting 
considerable attention. 

I have now the pleasant duty of thanking the various 
friends who have presented gifts to the Society. An anony- 
mous donor sent £100 to increase the salary of the Secretary, 
Prince Vajiranana of Siam gave £60 in celebration of his 
sixtieth birthday, and Sir E, Temple and Mr. PI. Beveridge 
sent sums of £10 each, as they were unable to respond to the 
appeal to enlist new members, and other donations have 
been received. Colonel Knox-Niven has presented an 
interesting coat of Oriental chain armour which was dug up 
near the reputed site of the grave of Bucep)halus in the 
Panjab, and which can be seen in the Council Room. From 
the Dutch Government we have received a most interesting 
volume on the Temple of Barabudur. 

The mention of these gifts leads me to the subject of the 
finances of the Society. Our securities have been almost 
entirely expended on the costly move from Albemarle Street 
to these premises, and though the India Office has just 
increased its annual grant by a most welcome addition of 
a hundred guineas, yet, owing to the greatly enhanced cost of 
printing, that sum does not nearly cover the outgoings of 
the Society, although strict economy is practised. 

Owing to this fact the Council, after much deliberation, 
are recommending that the non-resident members’ sub- 
scriptions be raised from 30s. to 2 guineas, and that there 
should be a lower compounding fee with a sliding scale according 
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to age, hoping thereby to attract members to compound. 
A leaflet, cxj)laining the reasons for the contemplated change 
in the non-resident members’ subscription, has been sent to 
every member, and the question will be finally settled at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting on the 5th July. 

You have listened to the list of books published by the 
Society during the jDast year, but these have so depleted the 
various funds at its disposal, the Oriental Translations, the 
Monograph, and the Prize Publication Funds, that at present 
the Society is quite unable to undertake the publication of 
any new works. This is most unfortunate, because, though 
the high prestige of the Society is maintained by 'means of 
our great Journal known throughout the learned world, yet 
much of it rests upon the books we publish. Mr. Arbuthnot, 
by leaving a generous bequest to found the Oriental Transla- 
tions Fund, has enabled the Society to bring out many works 
which no ordinary publisher would take, fearing that such 
a venture would land him in loss. These facts embolden me 
to appeal to our members to subscribe to these funds. Learned 
men are, as a rule, poor, so it rests with others who being 
unable to devote themselves to such studies, yet realize their 
importance to the world and can materially assist. In the 
early days of our Society men of rank and position were ready 
to act the j^art of Macaenas to those who were dowered with 
more brains than cash. May I venture to hope that there are 
still some among us who rank things spiritual higher than 
things material ? It would be a fitting way to celebrate our 
Centenary in 1923 by bringing out some learned works that 
otherwise might never be given to the world. 

I wish to give our best thanks to those who have been so 
successful in recruiting new members. To-day we have elected 
30 non-resident members presented by one member. 

The relations between East and West are changing. This 
change should heighten the interest taken in those Oriental 
studies of which this Society seeks to be the interpreter. 
More and more the East reveals its secrets to us. Whilst 
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I am addressing 70 U the Imperial Crown Prince of Japan is 
being received by their Majesties the King and Queen. The 
nation welcomes H.E.H. as rejpresenting our ally during the 
late Avar. No one at the time of the Treaty of Vienna could 
have foreseen that in the struggle for sanctity of treaties an 
Eastern PoAver would have played a prominent part. We 
cannot show our appreciation in a better way than by studying 
the history in its widest aspect of those Oriental nations with 
Avhom our relations will always, I trust, become ever more 
friendl}^. 


Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught has graciously consented to become a Vice- 
patron. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences has 
invited the Society to send delegates to its meeting at 
Boston on 5th October. Dr. Cowley, Professor Langdon, 
Mr. Shuttleworth, and Mr. Weld-Blundell liave accejDted 
the invitation. 

A notice was sent to all members calling a Special 
General Meeting on 5tli July to settle the question of 
raising the non-resident subscription. It Avas however 
decided to postpone the matter oAving to the hardship 
involved to Indian members by the exchange. 

Lady Lyall has presented the Journals of the Society 
of Biblical Archceology belonging to the late Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Mrs. Waite has given some Journals. 

The Executors o£ the late Dr. Codringtou have assigned 
to the Society the copyright of his Manual of Musuhnan 
Numismatics. 

Miss Manning has offered a framed photograph of the 
bust of Mr. Thomas Manning, the friend of Charles Lamb 
and the first Englishman to visit Lhasa, and Mr. George 
Tate has forwarded a map of the traditional #te of 
Alexander’s Victory over Porus. . 
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By R. L. TURNER 

( Concluded from p, 365. ) 

History of the> Consonants 
34. The general evolution of the PI consonants, 
together with the special question of dialectical differences 
arising therefrom, has been set forth by Dr. Bloch.^ 
It will be sufficient here to note the chief features in that 
development, with special reference to Gujarati. 

The most notable feature throughout has been the 
progressive enfeeblement in the articulation of the stops. 
This lias shown itself in three ways: (1) the loss of final 
stops; (2) the assimilation of the first to the second in 
a group of stops (both these phenomena have their origin 
in the implosive pronunciation of stops in these positions) ; 
(3) the sonorization of intervocalic breathed stops and 
eventual disappearance of all intervocalic stops. In the 
case of the aspirates only the /t- sound remained. The 
earliest signs of this process are already visible in 
the language of the Rigveda, where IE gh and g'iJi 
before a palatal vowel regularly, and IE dli under 
certain conditions, are represented by li. 

■ ild.,§i4ff. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1921. 
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The course o£ this evolution was continuous ; but, for 
the sake of convenience, it may be divided into four 
stages, corresponding roughly with the four main 
documentary periods : (1) early Middle Indian com- 
prising the language up to the inscriptions of Asoka ; 

(2) the literary Prakrits up to a few centuries before 
Hemacandra ; (3) early Modern Indian including the 
OWR texts; (4) Modern Gujarati. 

35. In the first stage the loss of all final consonants 
and the assimilation of consonant groups has been 
carried through, with certain exceptions noted below. 
The cerebrals, which in PI, are practically confined to 
cases where a dental has become a cerebral owing to the 
influence* of neighbouring s, or in the case of n also of a 
neighbouring r, have greatly increased in number. This 
increase is perhaps due to the influence of Dravidian 
speakers, whose languages clearly differentiated the two 
series. It can be noticed (1) in the increasing number of 
assimilations : e.g. "^dandra- (: BevSpou) > danda- > danda- 
G. dad fine; (2) in apparently spontaneous change of > 
dental to cerebral : e.g. das- > das-, G. dasvio bite, > 
G. padvtl^ fall ; (3) in a large number of new words. 
Distinctive dialectical differences of this period which 
have survived are : 

(1) st, stli, st, sth and stop -|- r remain un assimilated in 
the N.W. group. In Gujarati they are assimilated. 

(2) s, 8 , 8 appear as s in the west, as s in the east 
(in one Eastern Prakrit s < s,s < s s), and are differentiated 
in the N.W. (Pisaca) group as s < S s < s, Gujarati has 
only s (G, s is a secondary development). 

(3) ks appears as cck in the S.W., kick in E. and N. 
Gujarati has kkh. 

(4) svi, §m ^appear as ss in N.W”., onh elsewhere. 
Gujarati Juis viJl 

(5) In’the group ^ or r + dental, the dental becomes 
a cerebral in E., remains in W. But in this case the 
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iiautual borrowing has been so old and extensive that 
it is almost impossible to assign the modern languages 
definitely to one development or the other. The pre- 
dominant Gujarati treatment appears to be the dental. 

36. In the second stage the sonorization and loss of 
intervocalic stops is carried through. Before complete 
disappearance they seem to have become a ^/-sound, which 
either remained or disappeared without trace. Inter- 
vocalic -m- has, for the most part, become a nasalized 
labial spirant -t’-. n, except perhaps initially, has become 
n, wliich may have represented, as now in Gujarati, a 
nasalized cerebral spirant. 

Dialectical differences of this period are : 

(1) Intervocalic dentals in some N.W. (Pisaca) languages 
have become I, In Gujarati they are lost with the otl}er 
stops. 

(2) Intervocalic -??i- is retained in Gujarati under 
certain conditions. 

37. In the third stage double consonants, the result of 
earlier assimilation, are shortened, and the preceding short 
vowel lengthened. The same process is observable in tlie 
group nasal + consonant, where the nasality is pronounced 
coincidently with the vowel, wdiich is lengthened. This 
re-establishes the PI system of intervocalic stops. 

Dialectical differences of this period are : 

(1) Double consonants are retained in Panjabi and other 
N.W. languages. They are simplified in Gujarati. 

(2) Breathed stops preceded by a nasal are voiced in 
Panjabi. They remain unchanged in Gujarati. 

(3) V- and -to- remain 'lu-sounds in W., but become 
h in E. Gujarati has a u’-sound. 

(4) n has become n in E., but is retained in W. (except 
initially or when doubled). Gujarati retains -n-. 

(5) Intervocalic -Z- has become -I- in W. and N., but 
remains in E. Gujarati has L 

38. In the fourth stage the loss of final MI vowels 
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and of certain short vowels between consonants has 
re-established the PI system of final stops and of 
unaasimilated consonant groups : e.g. G, vat, nas, dg, dr, 
etc. ; vdtnOy dgnd, karto, Idgto, hdtr% etc. 

39. These changes have resulted in the following 
Gujarati consonant system: — 

Stops : k, kh, g, gh, t, pi, d, dli, t, th, d, dh, 2 ^, pk, b, hh. 

Affricates: c, ch,j,jh. 

Continuants : s, y, v, r, I, I, h. 

Nasals : n, n, n, m. 

Any of these consonants can stand finally as well as 
initially and between vowels, except oi, n, and I, which do 
not occur initially. They can also, as explained above, 
be combined in groups. Notes as to their sounds will be 
found under the heading of their particular classes below. 

The final stops are already implosive, and though in 
deliberate speech the first members of consonant groups 
are sometimes given an implosive-explosive articulation, 
e.g. dgHM, they are more usually pronounced implosive! y, 
when a voiced stop is assimilated to a breathed, e.g. dgtki 
> [a'kthi]. How far this process has gone can be seen in 
isolated forms like acclier J < dd{h)seT { : adh ^), 
where the results of the assimilation are not continually 
being replaced by analogy, as in the case of words like 
dgthv beside dgno, etc. 

The same forces, therefore, still appear to be at work 
which caused the profound modification of the original 
PI consonant system. 


Aspiration 

40. The Gujarati aspirates agree in the main with the 
Sanskrit. But there are some divergences. These may 
be divided into two classes: A. those which are common 
to all the Modi languages (except Singhalese, which has lost 
all aspirates) and whose modern form is represented in 
Prakrit as opposed to Sanskrit; and B. those which have 
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their origin in Gujarati itself, though it may be as the result 
of tendencies which have found independent expression in 
other languages. 

A. The first class have been discussed by Dr. Bloch 
his examples from Marathi can be paralleled for the most 
part from Gujarati : e.g. Miapriy€c crust of mucus in the 
nose {harpara-), IcliiLo {hila-, khUa-), phanas jack-fruit 
{panasa-),pliars% axe {parakL-),pha8o trap {pasa-\ bhUs'W 
chaff (b^l8a-), klielvU' play (krtd-). For Skt, Imhja-, 
kiihhra- G. has only the unaspirated form ]mhdu hump- 
backed ( : M. kliuja, khubd, Jmbda), and for badara-, bar, 
bordn ( : M. bher). 

There is as yet nothing to add to Dr. Bloch s conclusions 
that, whereas bh- may represent PI bh-, which iii the 
presence of s or r has become b in Sanskrit, the aspiration 
in other cases is due to the presence of s or r in the same 
word, or to other special causes such as contamination 
with another root. 

In the interior of the word there seems to have been an 
ancient correspondence between mbh and mb,^ whicli is 
reflected in G.oldb(h)o (lambate). pdlklil litter (paryanka-, 
M. pdlkQi)l) is almost certainly a loanword. 

B. In the second class there are numerous cases of loss 
of aspiration. 

(1) A final aspirate (particularly when there is another 
aspirate in the word) loses its aspiration. This, as 
Dr. Bloch remarks, is probably much more common in all 
the modern languages than their orthography would lead 
one to suppose. My own observation in Nepali has led 
me to the conclusion that all aspirates finally or imme- 
diately preceding another consonant Jose their aspiration 
in that language, although they are frequently shown in 
writing. This is doubtless due to the usual conservatism 
of writing and to the influence of connected forms where 
the aspirate is not in these positions. The deaspirated 
^ Bloch, § 84. 2 Id-? § 86. 
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forms have a reverse influence also on the non-final 
aspirates of connected forms. Of the three languages 
which I have had the opportunity of observing — Nepal!, 
Gujarati, and Hindi — the first two, which tend to neglect 
h altogether (intervocalic -li- has disappeared entirely in 
Nepali and largely in Gujarati), also most thoroughly 
carry out the deaspiration of final consonants; wliile 
Hindi, which preserves intervocalic -A-, tends to preserve 
final aspirates as well. In any case, the aspiration of 
Gujarati aspirates in position is much feebler than in 
Hindi. 

Examples of final deaspiration in Gujarati are : hUj 
appreciation (biidhya-), ddjQi) anger {daliya-), hlilhQi) 
alms (bhilcsa), bhukQi) (bubhuhsd), jdgQi) thigh {jaiighd), 
gwj penis (guhya-), sdj (sandhya), it brick {istab), Ut camel 
ldt{]i) vertical support of an oil-press (Pkt. 
lattlii-), kddQi) {kxis^ka-), dlilt {dlixsta-), kdt(Ji) timber 
(Jcddlia-), ad- : adh (ardha-). 

(2) As in Nepali, so also in Gujarati the aspirate 
immediately before another consonant tends to be de- 
aspi rated (although, as with finals, this is not alwaj^s 
sliown in writing); e.g. a understand (hudhy ate), hut 
hajlidvvil explain; samajvU understand (: H. samaghnd). 

From forms such as these deaspirated consonants have 
been introduced into forms where the consonant, being 
followed by a vowel, would not phonetically lose its 
aspiration; e.g. samjdvd after samajvd, pdlto recompense 
after yalatvih return Q jparyasta-), sikdvvd teach after 
Hkvll learn (Siksate), 


Gutturals 

41. The PI gutturals have not changed their way or 
place of articulation in Gujarati; and, where they liave 
subsisted initially or again arisen through the simplification 
of consonant groups, appear as k, kh, g, gh. 

In Northern Gujarati k, kh, g, befoi*e or after i, e, y, 
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become c, cli, j ; e.g. dicro son (dikro), chetar field (khetar), 
ndchya thrown {nakhya), beside ndkhvU, lajyo begun 
[lagyo), beside Idgvii?' 

Palatals 

42. The PI palatals, represented in Gujarati now by 
affricates [tj, d^, d>^h], must have continued as stops 
[k'] until intervocalic stops had become y. Otherwise it 
is hard to account for intervocalic c, etc. [i.e. tj, etc.], being 
lost, while sibilants were retained. It had become an 
affricate by the time the ’Greeks came into contact with 
India.2 Singhalese preserves -c- as s and -j- as d 

PI ch does not correspond to c as kh to k, etc. ; but it 
represents the first result of the tendency in the language 
that led to the assimilation of consonant groups, and 
stands for IE sk. Hence, between vowels it is always 
doubled -ccli- ; e.g. chid- : Lat. scindo, gacchati : 0dcr/coj. 
Secondly, Skt. ch often represents PI h in Sanskritized 
Prakrit words, e.g. chura- : kmra-? 

Ski. jh also is a MI rather than a PI sound. In some 
words it corresponds to fcs, and seems to proceed from 
a dialect which had preserved as a voiced group original 
IE voiced guttural aspirate + continuant ; e.g. jhara- 
beside kmrati, G. jharvTv trickle.^ 

In the Carotar district the palatals in Gujarati have 
become is, dz, and still further to the north s, 

Cerebrals and Dentals 

43. The IE single series of dentals has, in India, split 
into two series, dental and cerebral. 

The PI cerebrals, having their origin in dentals, were 
due to contact with s or But in the earliest Sanskrit 
monuments there ax'e words containing cerebrals derived 
from dentals under the influence of a neighbouring r or 

' LSI. ix, 2, p. 330. ® Wackernagel, i, § 119. 

5 Id., § 131 ff. < Id., § 141. 

^ LSI. ix, 2, p. 330. ® Waokernacel, i, § 145a. 

’’ Id., §§ 146-7. 
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Since, however, the same words, or othex^ words containing 
dentals under the same conditions, do not always follow 
this- evolution, there appear to have been dialectical 
differences. In the one group a dental in the presence of 
r or X becomes a cerebral ; in the other it remains. The 
conditions were probably not quite so simple as this, and 
there may have been separate isoglosses for different 
groups like 2* + dental, + dental, dental -f?’, r + vowel 
+ dental. 

Whatever the dialectical differences, the words showin^r 
a cerebral from a dental in Sanskrit are undoxibtedly 
Sanskritized words borrowed from a dialect or dialects 
having this cerebral development. It is to be remarked 
that the majority of these have become part of the 
common speech material of tlie Modi languages. 

Gujarati seems to belong to the group in which dentals 
in the presence of r remained dental ; and words showing 
cerebrals in this position must be considei’ed as early or 
later borrowings. 

A. Dentals remain. 

I't: mno ami {am^ta-), klclhu {kxta-), ghl 

(ghrta-). 

rtli : (x>Ttlixda-). 

rd : maxi, {mrdxi-), haiy ii {Jirdaya-). 

Xdh : gidh {grdkra-). 

rnt: JcdtvH spin (kroifati), gTithvVb {grathndtiy 

Tt : katib knife Icdtll thin slice katvo crack in skin 
ykart-), katar scissors (kartarl), dlmtaro {dhiirta-), vat 
talk {vdrttd). 

vth : Gothtb fourth {ccUuvtha-), sdthl companion 
{sdrthim). 

rd: 2^^dvil (pramardati), padvil {pardate), adtl ginger 
(ardra-), dadar frog [davdxira-). 

rdh : ddh ad- (ardha-), vadkviv increase, vadlidro 
increase, vadhal good news, vadhavvH welcome cere- 
moniously on arrival {vardha-). 
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r in preceding syllable : plldn (joraihama-), bhdi 
{hhrdtr-)y gatdl knot in a woman’s upper garment 
{(jrantha-), 

tr: rat night {rdtri-), vatdcllilib night-blind 
andha-)y hliU {ksetra-)^ put {imtra-), sutdr {sUtradhara-), 
todvii {trotayati). 

dr: nld sleep (mcZm), dam cash {dramria’-), ud'H 
bluish (ucZnx-). 

dhr : gldh {yrdlira-), vadhar leather thong (vadhra-), 
B. Dentals become cerebrals. 

ft, etc. : sdkad difficulty {sankata- : krta-), nad low- 
caste man {nata- : nrt-), bhad warrior (bhata- : bhrU), 
sadv'W rot {satati : srndti), kaclvd bitter {katulca- : Lith. 
kartus bitter), lead {kati- : Gk. kcoXt]), jad cold 
Lat. gelu), ghado pot {ghata- : Germ, gelte), maddu corpse 
(onrta-), nivadvTi turn out intr. {nirvHa-), kudU dishonest 
(kilta- : Gk. /evpro^), pudo bundle padal web {puta- 
patala- : Eng. fold), p>k%vtvW be broken (spkutyati : Germ. 
spalten), 

rth : kuhdclo axe < ? ^ kudhdra- {kuthdra- : Lat. cutter), 
fd: gal molasses {guda-: Germ, klotz). 
rdh: jad foolish (jadhu-: Lat. gm^dus). 
ftt: dio twist (atiati : drtta-), nndtl {mrtii-),kutv'il\)Q^Boi 
(Jcuttati : krt-), -vat at end of compounds (vftti-), e.g. atlidti 
skill {hasta-vftti-), devat generosity. 

rnd or rnd : mddvil arrange {manda- : mrdu-), khddvVL 
pound (khanda- : Lith. skeldeti burst), gdd anus (ganda- : 
Lat. glans). 

rt : bhat minstrel {bhaUa- : hliartr-), dto flour {aUa- : 
Gk. dXeci)), vat path {vartman-), vdt wick' (varti-). 
rd: chddva {charddyati). 
rdh : vddkua cut (vardhayati). 

r in preceding syllable : pad- (p7^ati) in *padcKdyo, 
padthar, padpudh, p)^dvo, etc. ; padhvio read (pathaii : 
prathati), g&th knot {g^'aniha-), pidlo round lump of clay 
{pinda-: Eng. flint), tatvu (trutyati). 
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dr: d&do handle (danda- : Gk. hkvhpov), dd testicle 
{anda- : perhaps O.Sl. jedro testicle). 

The frequent noun-suffix -ad, -do, -dl, -dii is perhaps 
an extension of > -ad- of common words like hrta-, 
vfta-, dli/[ta-, etc. (cf. Skt, vikata-, sankata-), or of the 
suffix of salqd-, avata- (< ^ av^ta- : avar). Of. Skt. 
karkatikd, 'unarkata-, 

A comparison of the two series above sliows that 
while all tlie words with cerebi-als are found in all the 
modern languages (except mftti-, which in its Marathi 
form retains the dental), and mostly occur in literary 
Sanskrit with the cerebral treatment, that is to say, owe 
their wide extension to general earl}?' borrowing, those 
with dentals are not all so found, particularly derivatives 
from vardh- increase and kart- cut. 

44. In another series of words in Sanskrit earlier 
dentals . are found represented by cerebrals without 
assignable cause ; e.g. atati, udumhara-, beside aiati, 
udumhara- (G. 'tihav)d This list grows witli time, and 
the number of these cerebrals is greatly increased in MI 
and Modi. Lists of words and attempts at explanation 
are given by Dr. Bloch.- Such words in Gujarati are: 
udvth fly {uddayati), dasviL- {dasati), dahli grass used 
in religious ceremonies (darhha-), dado (daiicla-), padvit 
(patati), tolu gang {toU), tiUvU. {tridyati). 

In some cases there appears to be assimilation to a 
following cerebral {t6l% and tutm beside iodvll)\ but 
such assimilation is not regular in Gujarati; e.g. tale, 
tol, dadh%, dUhH, dhit, dal, etc. 

With regard to this interchange of dentals with 
cerebrals, three remarks of Sir G. A. Grierson sliould 
be noted: “'In colloquial Northern Gujarati tlmre is a 
strong tendency to dentalize cerebral letters and even 
to cerebralize dental ones ... in fact, we may say that, 


1 Bloch, § 118. 


Id., § 119. 
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in this form of the language, dentals and cerebrals are 
absolutely interchangeable.”^ “They (uneducated Musal- 
mans) have also many peculiarities of pronuiiciation . . . 
The principal is the incapability of distinguishing 
between cerebral and dental letters.” “Very similarly, 
the Gujarati spoken by Parsis often exhibits the change 
of cerebral letters to dentals.” ^ Similarly, tliere is 
great confusion between dentals and cerebrals in Nepali, 
a language fairlj^ close to Gujarati, as also, according to 
Sir G, A. Grierson, in the N.W. (Pi^aca) group, ^ with which, 
in its turn, Nepali seems to liave some affinity. 

45. In some words Skt. d is represented by 1. This 

is a dialectical development going back to the Rigveda, in 
which -oJ- regularly has become In Gujarati such 

words are loanwords; and in most cases tliey belong to 
the general Indian speech material, e.g. sol 16 (soclasa), 
gol {giida-), not {nada-y nala-), kliElvtl (Pkt. khellai : 
? krld-). The change is regular in Pali and Singhalese. 

In the numerals where -d- has become r, e.g. bar 12 
(dvddakt)y we have probably loanwoi*ds from a N.W. 
dialect, where this treatment is general. The change of 
-s- to -A- in the numerals points to the same place of 
origin. 

46. The articulation of cerebrals and dentals has not 
changed except in regard to intervocalic -(Z-, which often 
becomes -r-. Thus, in educated speecli had, Limdi, but 
gdri: ( < gadi). 

In Northern Gujarati, 'where confusion of dentals and 
cerebrals is greatest, intervocalic -d-, -dh- become -r-.^ 

Labials 

47. The articulation of labials has not changed, except 
thatpA has’ become a breathed bilabial spirant. 


1 LSI. ix, 2, p. 329, 
3 Id., p. 330. 


2 Id., p. 331. 
^ Id., p. 330. 
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Nasals 

48. (1) n has extended its independent existence 
through the loss of g (final or preceding another con- 
sonant) when following a nasalized vowel, e.g. &n body 
< ag {aiiga-), diinU < agn'W (angana-). This is parallel 
with the change of final -mb to -m, e.g. am mango < dh 
(Pkt. amba-, Skt. dmra-). 

(2) PI intervocalic -n- became MI (it is doubtful 
whether initial n- became although so shown in most 
of the Prakrits).^ This n remained in the W. and N.W. 
groups (it lies as far west in the Himalayas as Kumaon), 
but has become n again in the central and eastern group. 
On the other hand, MI -nm has become generally n. 
Whatever the value of PI n, Gujarati n is a nasalized 
cerebral spirant (as probably was MI n, since then the 
change of -n- to -n- would be intelligible and parallel 
with that of -m- to -v-). 

(3) In distinction to the other Modi languages, except 
Singhalese, Gujarati has maintained intervocalic -m- 
under certain conditions.^ 

y 

49. PI y has not survived in Gujarati. Initially it 
became y-; in consonant gi'oups it was assimilated vrith or 
without influencing the consonant it followed ; between 
vowels* it was lost without trace except in the group aya, 
which became MI e. 

The sound, however, has reappeared in Gujarati. Its 
origin is twofold. 

(1) i, whether of MI or Modi origin, under certain 
conditions became y (see above, 27 (4), 29). 

(2) It was developed as a glide to avoid hiatus before 
and after 't This 2/-glide, as well as the similar -u-glide, 
although not always shown in writing, originated 
probably as soon as any development (e.g. the loss of an 

^ Cf. Bloch, § 132. 2 Turner, JRAS. 1915, p. 21. 
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intervocalic consonant or the addition of a vocalic suffix 
to final or 11) left an 1 or 4 in hiatus. They persisted 
where I and fo were not contracted, e.g. jpiyds (ynjxlsd), 
siydl (srgdla-), siydlo {sliakdla-), vdniyo (vdnija-), agiyo 
[agni-)Jcdyal < ^kdyil (kokila-). In quick speech however 
the I, instead of develojDing a glide, itself becomes y as in 
(1). This is sometimes shown in writing, e.g. sydl 

V 

50. Gujarati, .like tlie other western languages Marathi, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi, as well as Singhalese and KasminV 
has preserved initial t>-, as well as MI -vv- < o'v, vy. 
Words with h are loans from the central and eastern 
languages. 

In pronouncing Gujarati the lips are flattened, not 
rounded; it is therefore [15] rather than 

Dental + v 

51. Gujarati liere agrees wdth the language of the 
Asoka inscription at Girnar, in which iv > tp, wdiereas 
elsewhere the treatment was dental,^ e.g. hdr door 
{dvdra-), he 2 {dve)^ hlj second day {dvitlya-) but dimH 
twofold (Pkt. dug%ina~, PI 1 duguoia-), ubhn {Urdhva-), 
suffix -pan (4vana-). 

Liquids 

52. There w^ere at least three dialects which, as early 
as the Rigveda, differed in their treatment of IE 0 ^ and 1. 
One distinguished r and I, the second confused them as r, 
and the third confused them as Gujarati, like classical 
Sanskrit, has preserved both r and I ; but owing to mutual 
borrowings between the representatives of the three above 
dialects, r and I of Gujarati do not always correspond to 
original IE r and Z, or even to classical Skt. r and Z. 

The division in Gujarati differs from that of Sanskrit 
in the following words : 


1 Bloch, § 150. 


® Waekernagel, §191 ff. 


2 Id., § 129. 
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(1) i = Skt. r: paldn saddle (parydna-)y sdhhalvH 
remember, beside sdhharvW {samsmarati), nihalvH come 
out, vJcdlviL drive out {niskaroti, utkarotiy also both with 
kal- in Skt.), dld-lUu half-wet, half-dry (di'dra-), lorn hair 
on body, beside rom (rdmani-y Idonan-, both in RV), colvH 
rub (ciirna-), gkolvU shake {ghurna-). 

The following are loanwords of more recent date, as 
shown by (a) change of accent : pdltOy M. pdlat {p)arya8ta-)y 
pdlakh cradle, M. pdlklil {paryanka-), lialad turmeric, 
M, lialad Qiaridra ) ; (b) oik > ng : palang bed, P. palang 
(paryanka-) ; (c) no compensatory lengthening : bhalu 
good < hhalla- (bhadra-). 

(2) r = Skt. 1: plpar pepper {pip>pal%)y garvH drop, 
beside galvH (galati). 

5'3., PI r has retained its pronunciation, but PI I 
between vowels has become Z, a change parallel with 
those of to -72- and -m- to -v-. In pronouncing I the 
tongue is nearly in the same position as for n; that is to 
say, the tip is curled backwards, striking the hard j^alaie 
well behind the ridge of the teeth ; but after contact has 
been made, it is flapped down into the bottom of tl)e 
mouth. The velum is raised. This I is not marked in the 
OAVR texts, ^ but it must have been already differentiated 
from Z, since -ll- had already become -Z-, which remains in 
Gujarati, 

Sibilants 

54. Unlike the nortli-western and eastern dialect 
groups, Gujarati does not distinguish PI S, s. All 
become MI 5. This, however, is differentiated in Gujarati, 
before and after i and.eJ becoming e.g. shn (smicl), karls 
{kavihydmiy Pkt. karissaoh). 

In Northern Gujarati s and s become h in all positions.^ 

In the numerals h appears for s, e.g, bar < bar ah 
(dvadasa). These are probably N.W. forms. 


' Tessitori, Ind. Aut,, xliii, j). 55. 


2 LSI. ii, 2, p. 330. 
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55 . sm, sm. 

There are three main divergences in the development of 
the group sibilant + 

(1) m is assimilated, perhaps after metathesis; cf. Pali 
ramsi (rasmi-). This seems to have been a development 
in the N.W, group. In Giijaifiti we have as early common 
Indian loanwords, rds rein (rasmi-), visarvH foiget 
(visonarati). 

(2) The sibilant, as in the case of sibilant + becomes 
an aspirate, producing the group Inn, which, by metathesis 
of h, becomes mJi, Initially (at least when an 5 or }i 
followed) the h was lost, e.g. Pkt. masdna-, G. onasdn 
cemetery [hnaiana-), Pkt. maohsic- (hnasru-), Pkt. neha-, 
G. neh love (sneha-). In the interior h maintained itself 
longer, e.g. ghimel an insect < gimha- (grl, wia-), Pkt. amhe 
(asme), tumhe (yiisme), OWR amhe; but it has been lost 
in Mod. Gujarati aone, tame, 'Probably it was -mhin 
(-smin) wliich, as an inflectional suffix, became Ap. -a-M, 
OWR -al or -at’, G. -e (otherwise explained as IE -dhi). 
For a similar phonetic degeneration exceeding that 
occurring in the body of the word, compare the history 
of the suffixes -aJcena, -aJcdndm, -aJcdni > Pkt. -aena, 
-adiiaih, -adim > Ap. -ae, -ad, -ad% > G. -e, -d, -d, Pkt. 
-ammi (-asmi'd) would then be a lento-form, and is, 
perhaps, represented in Gujarati -d of yahd, wahd, etc. 

Where h remained the group became -mhh- (as Avith 
mh from PI hm), e.g. Pkt. semhJut-, M. sShd (slesman-), 
msin survives in G. sclbharv'd (samsmarati), 

(3) The group became pph, attested in Pkt. hhipi:}lia- 
(bhmna-), seppha- (slesman-). Possibly this represents 
rather viphhom a breathed onii, when it would be parallel 
with mhh from voiced mh, Gujarati has Uph h eat (usman-), 

SUIPLIFXCATION OF DOUHLE CONSONANTS 

56. The simplification of' double consonants, the result 
of MI assimilation, did not take place generally till some 
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time between the stage of the language represented by the 
Desinamamala and the first of the OWE texts. 

But in the earliest MI monuments there are some 
words which show this simplification with compensatory 
lengthening. The resulting simplified consonants have 
converged with the PI simple intervocalic stops. These 
words were, perhaps, borrowed from some dialect where 
this change was regular (according to the Prakrit gram- 
marians it occurs most frequently in Ardhamagadhi),^ and 
are found in the common inheritance of the modern 
languages. Examples in Gujarati are: hddh (kaustha-, 
Pa. /co^/ia-), dadM beard {damstriJca,lSi-p, dddhika), kddhvll 
draw (hrsta-), pidhiyH floor-beam {pUlia- < *pi-stha-), 
vidh finger-ring {vestate, Pkt. vedhai). 

For the occasional occurrence of nasal + stop in place of 
double stop, see above, § 16. 

Initial Consonants 
Stoj^s 

57. Initially all stops remain. 

k: Jean (Icarna-), Icdlcli side of body between armpit and 
hip (Jeaksa-), kd}') eai*-ornainent {kalpa-), Jedm (Icarman-), 
Jcdl {lealyam), Jcukfi belly (hiJcsi-), Icdjal (Jcajjala-), Jndo 
{klia-), Jeon (/ca-). 

kJi: JcJianviL dig (Ichanati), JcJidvU eat (Jchddati), lehlj 
anger (icliidyate), Ichur (Jdiura-), Icher {Jehadira-), JzJidd 
notch (IcJianda-). 

g: gdhhin {gavhhiin), gdjvH thunder {garjati), gdjar 
{garjara-),gMIiEmell {gandha-),g%dli{grdhra’-),gu {guiha-), 
giigal {gidgidu-), goth {gd^tha-), goJeh {gavdlcsa-), gdvU sing 
(gdyati), gdl cheek (galla-), galvu (galati), gayit (gata-), 
gain throat (gala-). 

gh: gJumiL dense {ghana-), ghdm sweat (gharma-), gJids 
grass (ghdsa-), gh% {gh'^ta-), gholvH (ghuroia-), ghat con- 
trivance (gJiatate), gJmmvH roll {ghumaghumdyate)^ 

^ Piscliel, § S7. 
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ghdglirl petticoat {ghargliarl), ghado (ghata-), ghd wound 
(glidta-), ghodo {ghotaha-), 

c: cdpH seed of jackfruit {campalca-), cdvvH chew 
(carvati), cbk {eativf^ka-), citdro (cit7^akdra-)yCTino(cTLrna-), 
G&c beak (caficu-), cihhd% musk-inelon (cirbhatikd), cmvU 
(ci^ioti), cil (cilia-), cido (ctdli-), cd^ndtv leMier (ccmnan-), 
cdo'vu graze tr. (cdrayati), civ (cira-), cusv'Ci (cusati), cor 
(ca7ira-). 

ch: clidvii (chddayati), clidii (chagana-), chinvTi 

split (chmatti), chodvil (chotayati), chit (chitti-), chdlhark 
(challi-), ckdjvit suit < chadya- (chadayati), dial deceit 
(chala-), chikardti a deer (chikkdixt-), chachfular mole 
(chticchu7ida7'a-), clmvd touch (Dh. clviipaii, Eug. shove). 

j : janvH (janayati), jal (jala-), jamvH eat (jamati), 
jdcvd beg (jarcati), jdgh (jaiighd), jlnio thin (ji7ma-), 
juAiu old (jurna-), jdiivd know (jdndti), jdyo son (jdta-), 
jdl net (jdla-),jibh (jihvd). 

jh: jhdlar (jhallarl), jhdjhar (jharjliaoxt-), jha^'vil 
(jharat -) ; see § 42 above. 

t : tale below (tala-), tdPd hot (tapta-), taro star 
(tdi'aka-), tdrvtb save (tdrayati), tdk whey (takra-), tdkvU 
stare at (tarkayati),tdbd (tdm^^a-), tdnvU stretch (tdiiayati), 
tilclm liot (t%kma-), astringent (hova^^a-), 

d: das 10 (dasa-), dainvtl tire (da^iiayati), ddt (danta-)^ 
dddo (danda-), dan generosity (ddiia-), disv'd (drsyate)^ 
dipvH (dipyate), diidh (dugdha-), dublii (dm^bala-). 

dh: dhwn (dhana-), dhaj'^vii hold (dharati), dhdn 
growing rice (dhdiiya-), dJiill dust (dhuli-), dliunvii 
shake (dhunoti), dhar yoke of a bullock (dhara), dhatm^o 
white thorn-apple (dhattii^^aka-), dhanian (dhama^ii-), 
p : pahl traveller (patliika-), pdc 5 (panca), pdt line 
{paiikti-), pilU (pUala), pdkn ripe (pakva-), path (prstha-), 
p>rit {pmt^^a-), pblilTv (pidlmla-), pado tomtom (pataha-), 
pdlav leaf (pallava-). 

p)h: phal (phala-),phdga7i (j)hdlgii7ia-), phul (phulla-). 
b: hddh dam (haiidha-), hdjhvii embrace (hadhyate), 
JEAS. OCTOBER 1921. 34 
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hohlil {haliula-), hudh (buddha-), bdl child (bala-), hi 
bll (bilva-), bolv'W (holayati), holvH {bollaka-). 
bh: bhdg broken (bhaiiga-), hhdsv^d appear (bhdsayati), 
bhlJch (bhiksd), bhuthuibh'^sta-), bMgaro (bh^nga-), bhasvi:(. 
bark (bhamti), bhadar (bhaoidagara-), bhnm% ground 
[hhiimi-). 


Nasals 

58. Initial u-, m- remain, n- for MI see § 48. 

.* na/vd new {nava-), ndihn fled {nasta-), nds (ndia-), 
ndm (ndman-), na not (na), nisdso (nihsvdsa-), mm 
{nimha-)j 'oidmvtl bend {ndmayati), nal {mala-), 

on: nndg {mdrga-), mal dirt (onala-), mul {mula-), 
mdkli fly {onaksd), ondth^ head {onastaka-), nnUlvW {mrsta-), 
marvtl (mar-), mdrvil (mdo'^ayati), ondjvH (mdrjati), ondtH 
drunk {onatta-). 


2 /, V, r, I 

59. Initial y > j) v, r,l remain. 

2 / .• jam space of 3 hours (ydma-), jnjhvii be brave 
(yudh'ijati), ju {yukd), juJd a creeper (yiothikd), jav barley 
(yava-),jdg {ydgya-)Je what (ya-)Javil go (ojati), jddh 
{ydddlii'-). 

r: o'dt (o^dtri)^ o'di (rajikd), rdj rule {o'djya-), rdvU- 
(rodati), robtUvH be angry {om^fa-), o'^dcvd suit (o^acyate), 
rds pile ('i^dii-), rddhvii cook {randhayati), o^dk poor 
(raiika-), rdd {randd\ ras juice (rasa-), rUdlivol block 
{rundhati). ^ 

I : Idj (lajjd), IdkJi {lakm-)^ Iddhvd load {labdha-), UpvH 
smear {lionpati), l&bd (laonba-), Idhvti take (Idbhayati), 
lasan (lasana-), Idgvd (lagyati), idvvd speak (lapati), Idc 
{lamed). 

v: vdt {vdrttd), vlj {vidyoit), vdlH (vdlukd), vdjh 
(vaoidhya), vahxL {vadhu-), vak {vdkya-), vdv well (vdpi) 
van (vaovia-), vdjH musical instrument {vddya-). 
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Sibilants 

60. s, s became MI s; s remained. Before and after 
i, I MI s become>s s. 

s: SOS (sosa-), sdm head of pestle (samba-), sudh 
(suddhi-), sad sound (sabda-), sund {8tt7iya-),sukh'il (siosJca-), 
sasld (sam-), slg {spiga-), sir (sdras-), sU (s%rsa-), slhh 
(Hksd), sil (slla-), Slid (sUala-), sel (sailya-). 

s: s&d bull (sanda-), $dih 60 (sasti-). 

s: saJdi testimony (sdksya-), sahl (salcM), sdth rent 
(samsthd), sdj preparation (sajja-), sdv wholly {sarva-), 
sdthi (sdrthika-), sivvio sew (slvyate), HdhH (siddha-), 
sim (slond), 

h remains: hath (liasta-), hasvtl laugh (hasati), hln 
(lima-), hlg (hingii-), higlo (hingula-). 


Final Consonants 

61. Tlie only consonants that could stand at the end 
of the word in PI were the nasals, visarga, and the 
unaspirated breathed stops. 

The number of Gujarati words representing Sanskrit 
words ending in a stop is very small. Tlie latter com- 
prised (1) noin. sing, of some nouns. Where these exist 
in Gujarati, most liave been reformed as a-stems, 
e.g. vdniyo < ^vanijaJca- (va7iij-), (2) 3rd sing, imperf. 
and aor. act. of thematic stems, and 2nd and 3rd sing, 
pres, imperf. and aor. act. of a number of athematic stems. 
Athematic stems have been replaced by thematic, and 
the past tenses have disappeared in favour of participial 
constructions. (3) Neut. sing, of some pronouns. These 
have been replaced by new forms (cf. Pkt. tam for etc.). 
(4) Some indeclinable M^ords, e.g. ydvat cid. 

-t: vlj (vidyut). 

Visarga disappeared in MI with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, -ah appeared in the sandhi-form -d 
(Mg, -e). See above, § 25. 
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Final nasals all disappeared with or wdthout nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. See above, § 25. 

Intervocalic Consonants 

62. Intervocalic h g, c j,t d are lost. 

caviar {cavviahdra-), citaro [citrahara-), 
(yukd), noliyo (nakula-), siydlo (sUakdla-), vervH scatter 
(vydkirati), siido (mka-), nom. sing, niasc. -o < -akah. 

-g- : kothdr (IcdHthagdra-), sodlid {saviagandha-)^ uydl 
{sfgdla-), chan {chagana-), malarH < ^mdtrgarhakam 
(grha-), jole ought < ^yoglyaU (yogyate), dwnii (Pkt. 
dugwm-)y royH ill (rogin-), 

-a- ; sol (saiicika-). 

-j-: vidvH (vijdyate), hi {hlja-), rdi {rdjikd), hlidnu 
(bhajana-), hlidi (bhojin-), vdniyo (vdnija-). 

-t-: yilil {fitala-), via {mdti^-), cdgnd (caturguna-), 
divel < ^dlyatailya- {taila-), dkhd whole {aksata-), juvit 
(dyiLta-), inuo (vi^ta-), ghi (ghrta-), avii (avirta-), kldhu 
(kpta-), bhdvo devil-worshipper (bhitfa-). 

-d- : rdvd {rddati), viaii {mrdu-), { 2 ^dda-€o'na~), 

chdvan tliatch < *chddd}oana-(chddayati), khdvU^khddati), 
hher {khadira-), avdi (dvdda-), pd {pdda-). 

63. Intervocalic h and^:) became MI which converged 
with PI -r-. 

-p-: vdvvd sow {vdpayaii), tdvvW (tdpayati), divo 
{dipa-), lavvd {lap)ati), govdl(gdpdla-), patlidvvTi {prastlid- 
payati), swvvtl < ^supati {svapiti), vdv {vdpi), padvo 
(jirat ipad-), padvdyo wooden support for leg {p^ratipdda-), 

64. The aspirates -kh-, -gh-, -ih-^ -dh-, -ph-, -bh- became 
MI -A-, which converged with PI -A-. 

dch- : sahi {sakhi), viho < ^viankha- {viukha-), sdmil 
in front (saviimckha-), sohar pleasing < ^saukhakara- 
{sukha-), 

-gh- : meh meudo (viegha-), 

-th- : glielii {gvathila-), pehld {prathama-), poldn 
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[prtliida-), 'palil {pathika-), juhl {yutJdkd), kelivVi {kaiha- 
yati), halidm {kathdnaka-), gH {gdtha-). 

-dh-: behrU (badldra-), dahl [dadhi-), vahn (vadhu-), 
gho (godhd), sdlm banker (sadhu-). In nagod {nyagrodlia-), 
osaxl {aiimdld-) the cl belongs to a sutBx -ta-. 

-hh-: ghevii {gahli%ra-),aldr{dhli%ra-),sohdg {saiihhdgya-), 
Idhvib {Idbhctyati), hltukh {buhhiiksd), vcihaPd (vcdlabha-), 
sohvu {sohluite), dulu liberal {dibrlabha-), diikhdvo pain 
{diihkha-hhdva-), poh dawn < [prablid). 

65. As pointed out above, intervocalic cerebrals (except 
where ~(l- -dli- represent primitive Ar. -zd- -Mh-) are 
really MI rather than PI sounds. Whatever their origin, 
MI -7- -cl- become d, and -tk- -dh- become dh in Gujarati. 

4- : stikml {scdikcitci-), IcTulu {kuta-), nacl (nata-), bliad 
{hliaia-), saclvd {saUiti), kaclvu {kahika-), piido {fida-),. 
kad {ktUi-), ghado {gliata-), phodvu (sphotayati), vad 
{vatct-), paclo {pafaha-), kdcl (kota-), kido {kita~), khad 
{khatci-), 

-cl-: cudo (cudci-), jacl (jadci-), lacl (ladati), dadam 
pomegranate {dddima-),gddvU (gadayati), vildM {viddli). 

4h- : padhvu (pathati), kuhdclo < ^kudharo ? (kuthdra-), 
koclh (Pa. kqtha-). 

-dh- : jacl stupid {jaclhiu-). 

s -n-f -n-, -m- 

66. The history of intervocalic -n-, -n- depended on 
their position in the word. 

(1) 111 the body of the word both appear as MI -n-^ 

which remains in Gujarati. ♦ 

-n-: khan {kmna-), cognCi (cahcrguna-) , cjlidn {ghrdna-), 
simvtl {srnoti), okhanva- {avah%tndii), kanas (kanisa-). 

-n- : nndnas {mduum-), tdnvil {idnayati), dhanl 
(dhariin-), hvi Qilna-), ghan€i (ghana-), unu {dnia-), viii 
(uind), {pdnlya-), vakhdn {vydkhydna-), dgnii 

{ahgana-). 

(2) In inflectional suflSxes -n-, -n- became MI anusvara 
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or a nasalization of the surrounding vowels. This process 
is already marked in the Prakrit spellings -dim, -dmim, 
-di beside -dni. In other forms -ena (Ap. -em), -driam, 
n probably represented anus vara, but the spelling lagged 
behind the change of pronunciation, 

nom. plur. neiit. -akdni > G. -d. 

instr. sing. -akena > Ap. -aeoii, OWR -ai, G. -e. 

gen. plur. -alcdndm > OWR -d, G. -d. 

nom. plur. neut. -ini > G. in dahi < dadhini. 

67. The history of intervocalic -m- also depended on 
its position in the word.^ It remained (a) immediately 
after the accent, (b) after the postaccentual syllable 
{g) before the accent when * the preaccentual syllable 
contained a long vowel. It became -v- (a) in the pre- 
accentual syllable, (6) in inflectional suffixes. 

(1) -m- remains. 

(a) jamvU (jamati), kliamvd bear {ksamate),vdm fathom 
{vydma-), vimal {vimala-), ugdmvw {udgdmayati), kumlU 
{kumala-), sim (sivid), dkaoncin (dhamani-), namvd 
igiamati), ndmvW [ndmayati), visdmo {yisrdma-), hhamro 
(bliramara-), sdinld {sydmala’-),gdm {grama-), lorn {Idman-), 
bhumi ground {hliTimi-). 

hliul beside bhumi, jol twins {yamala-), gosdl 
{gdsvdmin-), gahfi (gddliuma-) are loanwords. 

(b) plcmd {'pancama-), sdtmH (sapfavia-), ugman 
(udgamana-), ugam source {udgama-), ujam zeal 
(udyaona-), 

kddav mud (kardama-) is a loanword. The - 7 n of 
dddam (dadima-) perhaps represents -mb-, since the other 
languages, wliere -on- regularly becomes -v-, show -on. 

(c) jamdi (jdmdtr-), samdord {sdondoia-). 

(2) -on- became -v-, from which, later, the nasalization 
was transferred to tlie preceding vowel ; -v- converged 
with MI -V- from PI -v-, -p-, 

^ Turner, JRAS,, January, 1915, p. 21 ft*. 
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(a) kUvdro (Jcumdra-), (pramardati), sopvH 

(sama^yayati), s5ghll (samargha-), sog {^samdiiga-), sodha 
{samagandha-). 

(Jb) 1st sing, -dmi > OWR -aH, G. -zl, in pres, har'd, 

1st plur. ’■dmali > OWR -ad, G. -d, in fut. lcar%sd. 

• -v- 

68. Intervocalic -y- was lost. 

vide {vijdyate), nim {niyama-), vlmo {viyaina-), gde 
(gay ate), samo time (samaya-), sdso doubt (samiaya-), 
vald circle {valaya-), dal generous {ddyin-),ibtrdn northern 
path of sun {uttardyana-), mor (maydra-). 

For aya > e see above, § 30 (1). 

69. Intervocalic -v- remained, except in the groups 
-ava-, vd, dv, 6v. 

(1) cakvd {caJcravdka-),jlvvd (jlvati), thdvar [sthdvara-), 
sevvii hatch (sevate), keval(kEvala-), diihhdvo (durbhava-), 
dev (deva-), navd {nava-), ndv boat (ndvd), nihhdvvd 
(nirhkd-), rakhdvat protection (v'^tti*), aval (dvdda-), avds 
(dvdsa-), clvar (clvara-), 

(2) After 0 , d,kv- is lost: jandl (yajndpavlta-), sond 
(satbvarna-), abdl umbilical cord (amhcL-upavlta-), turCi 
(tuvara-), ukhdnd (^upakhydna-). 

-V- < -vv- < -vy- is lost before do : gad (gavydti-). 

For -ava > d see above, § 30 (1). 

In yyds (pipdsd), besvd (iipavisati), (pravisati) 

the loss of -V- is due to dissimilation with the preceding 
labial, jl (^Ijlvatu) is a word of address and therefore 
liable to further change. 

-7'’-, -i- 

70. -r- remains, -I- becomes 4-. 

; pdihar{prastara-), mdjar['))ia‘nja')'a-), rd%{aranya-), 
bar (dvara-), sivtdr (sdtradhdra-), visarvd (visonarati), 
sas 7 -*o (svasura-), bhamro (bhramara-), jdjrd (jarjara-)^ 
gdgar [gargarl). 

-I- : kdl death (kola-), plld {intala-), phal (phala-), vdl 
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hair (vala-), mul {mula-), agU {angidi-), kajal (kajjala-), 
melvH {melayati), alsH lazy [alasa-), jalvw burn {jvalati). 

-6“-, -s-, -6‘- 

7 L -sS -s- became MI -s-, which remained in Gujarati 
except before and after % where it became s. 

-s- : kanas (Icanim-), lasan (lasiona-)^ nas (Qidsa-), kos 
(Icrom-), 'pCisTii {'prdmsib-)^ das {daki), mosdl {mdt^-sdldy 
kos (kom-). 

-S-; ondnas {mdmosa-), kdmas scum on sugarcane juice 
{kahnam-), rusrU angiy {rusati), cusvH {cusati), mdso a 
weight (mam-), us salt ground (urn-), hhasvd {hhasati), 
kasvio (Jmmii). 

-S-; bhdsvd (bhdsayati), sds breath (svdsa-), hasvtl 
(hasati), comas {caturmdsa-), kapds {kariodsa), klias 
{kliasa-), musld {musala-), glids {ghdsa-), gdras gorsl 
{gorasa-). 

di- 

72, Intervocalic dt- converges wntli MI di- from aspirated 
stops. It is preserved in OWR, but in Mod. Gujarati has 
undergone certain modifications. 

(1) It is attached to a preceding g, making gh; and the 

two vowels previously separated coalesce : (graihila-), 

glurd (gahhira-), ghor < *gahura- (gahvava-), vighil 
J acre (vigraha-), gho (gddhd). 

Similarly in -rh- -mh- h attaches itself to a preceding g : 
gkar house < ^,gar]iam {grha-), gharan eclipse < ^garliana- 
or as a tatsaina from ^garahana- {grakana-), ghervH 
< ^garhayati {grhudti) ; gliimel an insect < gimha- 
(gidsma-). 

(2) Where the separated vowels are similar the di- is 
attached to any preceding stop, and the voAvels coalesce: 
hlidkh < hiikukkkd {bnhhiiksd). 

dhl daughter, Pa. dhlta, is xisually referred to Skt. 
diohit'^-} Its early occurrence, however, makes this 
^ Pischel, § 14S. 
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doubtful, and it is to be connected rather with Vdhein 
the sense of suckled ; cf. RV dintd- sucked. The Pkt. 
form dh€idd (beside dhlda) is due to the influence of 
duhita. 

(3) Where di- separates two originally long vowels, it 
remains : sohdg (smcbluigya-), aMr (Ctbhim-). 

(4) In all other circumstances -Ji- becomes (i.e. an h 
pronounced with tlie laiynx in an intermediate closure 
between that for a vowel and that for an h). The separated 
vowels coalesce, the resultant sound follown’ng the which 
is preceded by a very short vowel, usually^, but doubtless 
varying according to surrounding sounds and the clearness 
of the speaker, and perhaps also spoken -with the larynx 
opened as for ^ e.g. Jcahevio is 

In raj)id speech and in unstressed positions this 
disapi)ears, and in the speech of the uneducated has 
disappeared altogether. In the written language the 
spelling of this sound varies considerably, e.g. 
is spelt kaheviL, Jchevd, hehvw, Jcdvii, hevii. Where li 
normall}?- is shown in the written language, I have 
transcribed it as li following the vowel. 

movd (mohayati), moh (mukha-), inyar father's house 
{^^'pih^-gavha-), m/m ship {vdliaQia-), deliT'tl{^deva-garha-), 
{prtli'ida-), jSeldH {pTathama-), Tcelivii {kathayati)y 
kdhn (kathdnaka-), onaudo (madhu-), vdhlH {vallahlia-), 
vdhnil (vihhdna-), Idhvd (Idhhayati). 

Where the second vowel in Gujarati is final and long, 
the two vowels do not coalesce : valid (vadhU-), sdhii 
{sddhio-), pah'i {patliika-), jui (ydthikd), dahl (dadhi-), 
mahl (mathita-). 

Consonants in contact 

73. Where two or more consonants come together, 
assimilation takes place. This assimilation was already 
completed b}?’ the time of the Asoka inscriptions, except 
in the case of certain groups containing a sibilant or r in 
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some dialects. In the consonant group tlie explosive 
consonant absorbed the implosive. Hence in a group like 
-ik- the resulting sound was -M-, e.g. hhahiam > bhatiam. 
Where both sounds were explosive, i.e. when both formed 
a syllable with the following vowel, that having the 
vreater deoree of closure was the dominant. Hence 

O iD 

groups like stop + r or stop + nasal became double stop, 
e.g. talcraon > takkam, agnih > agg^. A sibilant being 
absorbed imparted aspiration to the group. 

In some cases the more open of two explosive consonants 
exercised a certain influence (owing to the position assumed 
by the tongue, etc., in tlie passage from one sound to 
another) on the more closed or dominant consonant, 
e.g. dental + y or dental 4* s > double palatal ; ks in the 
eastern dialects > cch] dental + v or m > double labial 
(double dental in some dialects). 

In the groups hy, ry the y became j and so the dominant 
consonant. 

These double consonants remained unchanged until some 
time between Hemacandra and the OWR texts. In these 
double stops have all been simplified with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, except in unaccented 
syllables, where the vowel remains (or has again become) 
short. In the group nasal + consonant the nasality has 
passed to the vowel, which has been lengthened in the 
same way as the vowel before a double consonant. 

Stop 4“ Stop 

74. Homorganic. 

kk: hnkdl (kukkiotl), Idk hiccougli (Iiikka-), cik tree- 
gum (cikkana-). 

cc: fwCi {uGca-), khlcl {hhiccd), ucarvu (uccarati), 
'itcanvio (^iccindti), ucdlo furniture {iiccalati). 

cch: jpiichvil{ 20 xcchati)^ ichvU (icchati), cAe(Pa. acchati), 
puclidu (puccha-), plchd {picclia-), anach (anicchd) 
ketch waist-band {kacchd: kaksa-). 
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jj : laj (Iccjjd), sdj (sajja-), hhujvH (bhrjjati), kdjal 
(Icajjala-), ujdgro insomnia (HD tijjdgiro). 
tt : dto {aUa-), hntnl [kuUinl), hut [huUa-), hot {koUa-), 
• hat (liaUa-), 'pdt strip of cloth {faita-). 
tth: uthvd rise < ^utthita- {^vtthita-), uthdv height 
(utthdpaha-), 

dd : udvU (uddayati), had bone (hadda-), ad obstruction 
{addati). 

tt: chit (chiiti-), maid {matta-), vlt money {vitta-), 
tltar partridge {tittira-), utarvU descend (uttarati), 
utld shallow {iit-tala-). 
dd : kuddll {kudddla-). 

ddh: Bidhd lionest (siddha-), sudh (suddhi-), jodh 
(yoddhr-), budh (buddha-), 

VP' Vh'^l^ {2'^il>pala-), Tr^irepi). 

75. In heterorganic groups the first stop is assimilated 
to the second. 

tk: mdkan (matkuna-), ukardo rubbish {uikara-), 
ukalvH boil (lotkalayati). 
tkh : ukhil pounding (uikhanati). 
dg : pag foot (j^adga-), ugdmvH (udgdmayati), ugman 
(li^dgamana-), ugarvd escape (udgirati), ugdr escape 
(udgara-), o)iogar mallet (mudgara-), 
dgh : ughad fair weather (udghdta-). 
kt : bhdt (bhakta-), ratH red (rakta-), sdtu flour of 
parched corn {&akhi-)y moil (mauktika-). 
pt : sat 7 (sapta-), tdtH (iapta-), sivto {siipta-). 
bd : sad [§abda-). 

gdh: dudh {dugdha-), dadhel burnt (dagdha-), 
bdh : Iddhv-W {labdha-), 

ip: upajvU (utpadyate), upanvH {iiigpundti), %ip>dvvlL 
produce {^Upddayati), upadvlL lift up {utp)diayaii), 
dbh: ubhro effervescence (udbharati), ubha {udbhdta-). 

Groups with a Nasal 

76. Stop + nasal. 

{1) In the group guttural + n, the n is assimflated. 
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hi: muhvib let go (Pkt. muJcka- < ^muhia- : viulcta-). 
Dr. Block denies tins derivation.^ But the similar 
evolution of goi > gg, and the frequency of -na- as 
a participial suffix, are in favour of Pischel when he 
postulates a ^muhia-} 

goi ; oidgro naked {nagna-), dg {agoii-), bJidgU fled 
(hhagna-). 

(2) In the group they was assimilated : the resultant 
nn > nil > n, 

jn : rdnl {rdjni) beside rdn% dn command {dpid)^ jaoid% 
{yajnoiiavUa-), vinavvH solicit {vijnapayati)^ ndnv'W 
test {jndnci-'). 

(3) tm > pp, pn > innu 

ton : dpan own (dtonaoi-). 

pn : pdmvti obtain {p)rd 2 mdti) ; sdmnH dream is a 
doublet-form from ^sdonol (svapioia-) and *sivn1l 
< Pkt. sivina-, IE ^supmo-, 

77. Double nasals are simplified with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel : MI nn > oi. This 
latter change has occurred in OWR. 

nn : kdn < kcmna- (jcarna-), pan betel-leaf < 

[paonia-), 

nn : cltdoid covered (chaoioia-) , dn corn (aoina-), hlilnd 
wet (bhioina-), kioiri (kmnao'a-), aoidj (aomddya-), 

mm : dam {doxtmma-), samdrvii kill {"^samondrayati), 

78. In the group nasal -f- stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel nasalized and, if it is in the 
accented syllable, lengthened. 

When, however, a voiced stop in modern -Gujarati has 
become final, this group of vowel + nasal H- stop results 
in two forms, due to difference of sandhi according as it 
came before another consonant or a vow'el. This is most 
common with -nib ; but, though not written, is often heard 
with -iig and -old, e.g. dg or Cin^ cdd or cdoi, sCib or sam,, 
dm beside tibo, Imn (HD lunibi), khdni or khdb{Ji), 

^ Bloch, § 94. 2 Pischel, § 566. 
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iih : aJccU hook [anka-), Icdkan bracelet {kaoikana-), rdk 
humble {ranka-). 
nkli : S(%k{h)al chain [spikhala-), 

ng : dg body {anga-)^ dgal (angidi-), hhdgvH be broken 
{*bhangyate), slg [spiga-), dgnn [aiigana-), kdg a corn 
(kangu-), pdglii (paoig^da-), oxigclu -walking slowly 
(rangati), dgutho (aiigudka-), hMgCiro (hhpiga-), 
cigar 0 ember (angdra-). 
ngh : jdg(k) {jaiighd), Idghv'il fast (langhati), 
rc : _ 2 )dc (pancci), c^cbeak (caiicu-), deal hem (aoiccda-), 
Idc (lancci), kdcU sleeved coat {kaiiciiki), Mic% 
{kuncikd), sdcarvH pass {saitcaraii), sdcvU collect 
{saiicaya-). 

iij : djnl (ctnjana-), hlidjvib break {^hhcioljati), pdjril 
prisoner’s bar {pcinjara-), l&jo dispute {lanjcdi), 
[pinjd), mdjdh madder {manjidhd), 
nijli : cf. sCijli {sandliyd)^ vdjh {vandhya), 
yt : kdto thorn (kanta-), vdto share (vayta-), ghfiU ankle 
{ghiontaka-), ciitvd pluck [ciontati), lutvw plunder 
(liintati), 

nth: S'dth ginger (siiythi-), eutlmii turn over {mydiayati), 
IfiihH violent (Inythati). 

yd : dddl clothes-stick {dayda-), khddvu (khandate), 
dd (anda-), onddv-U (mandate), tCidla (tandida-), bhdd 
obscene (hhanda-), mfidan tonsure {nnuyeiana-), rdd 
(vandd), mddvo booth (maoulapa-), 
nt : ddt (danta-), Icclt beloved (kdnta-), sett (srdnta-), 
dtardl entrails (antarci-), tdt thread (tant^l-), sdtvu 
be finished (sdnta-), vdtarva cut through (vyaniara-), 
nd : pliddo deceit (spanda-), edd (candra-), khudvU 
crush (^kmndati), nddiyo Siva’s bull (nanda-), kcido 
onion (kanda-), sidfor vermilion (sindura-). 
ndh : ddM storm (andhikd), kliddQi) shoulder (skandha-), 
gddhl perfumer (gandhika-), htidh (hcindha-), sddh 
joint (sandhi-), ddlilw blind (andha-), viidhvU 
(rnndhati). 
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mp : kap shivering (Jcaonpa-), cap)iO (campaJca-), Upvu 
(limpati), s&padvH find (sampatati), 
mh : Ictb'W {lamha'), h&hlo blanket (kamhala-), foh€ 
(umbikd), jdhu (jambic-), uhar {udumhaTa-), sdm 
(samba-), lum (HD lumhi), dm (Pkt, amba- < dmra-). 
mhh : IdbliW lottery (lambha-), kWi pot (kumhha-), 
khubhdr (IcumbJiakdra-), khdon pillar (skambha-). 
km > mh > mhh, cf. s&bharv'd (samsmarati). 

7hs : vds bamboo (vamkt-), s&so (samiaya-), pcisrd 
(prdmhi-). 

ms : kdsd cymbals (kdmsya-), kds drinking cup (kanhsa-), 
hds goose (haohsa-), 

79. In postaccentual syllables the nasalization is lost. 
This development was in process in the OWR of the texts, 
where present participles end in -antail, -amtail, -atail 
(G. -to), e.g. jmchto, OWR puchatail, puchaoiitaii < Pkt. 
pucchantad, Siinilaidy, pacds (paiicdsat) after l/c pacds, 
etc.; cf. kddav.<^kdddv (kardama-). 

Groups with y 

80. In the groups guttural, palatal, cerebral, or labial 
+ y, the y is assimilated. 

ky : vdk speech (vdkya-), iikii sling (sikya-). 
khy : vakhdn (vydkhydna-), ukhdn (^upakhydna-). 
gy : Idgvil (lagyati), bhdgvd run away (hhagyate), sohdg 
(saubhdgya-), hhdg fortune (hhdgya-), jog (ydgya-). 
verdg, as shown by its e, is a tatsama (vaivdgya-). 
cy : rdcvd look Avell (racyaU), rucvd suit (^"^ntcyati : 
rdcate), cuvd leak (cyuta-). 

nlcti low is not from ^nlcya-, but Pkt. nicca- with 
-cc- after ucca-, kdc glass is an old tatsama, Pkt. 
kacca- from Skt. kdca- (see § 8). 
jy : raj (rdjya-), vanaj (vdnijya-), jeth (jyestha-), 
ty : tuivW (trutyati), phutvd (sphiityate), phdkm 
{^sphaiyati : sphatate), ghat (^ghatya- : ghatate), 
dy : jddti thick (jddya-). 
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fy : dijpvH (dlpyaU), rd'pv'W {ropyaie)^ Idpvii hide 
(Idpya- : lopayati), map measure {mapya-), 
bhy .* Idbhviv find (lahhyate). 

81. The group dental + y becomes a double palatal. 

ty : sdctl true (satya-). ndc dance {^nartya- or nrtya-). 

bijn 2nd < ^dvidya- by avssiinilation from ^dvitya-, 
dy : khij (khidpate), khdj food (khadya-), sijvu sweat 
{svidyati), aj {adya), vdjto (vadya-), v%j {vidyibt), 
andj {annadya-), nijvu sleep < ^nidyati {nidroi), 
mojl gay {modyaU), chdjvH < ^chadyati (chadayati), 
fijaon (udyaona-). 

dhy : sijhvw be finislied (sidhyati), rijlivU (idhyati)^ 
jujkvti (yudhyate), sujhv^i appear (hbdhyati), jlidjhH 

< ^adkyadhyaka- (adhyadhi), sSjh (sa'iidhyd), v&jh 
{vandkyd)^ jhdkh {adhyaksa-). 

82. In the groups nasal, Z, v or sibilant + y, the y is 
dssiinilated. 

ny : {pmiya-), ran (aranj/a-). 

ny : sunu (sTmya-), dkdn Idhanya-), mdnvW obey 
(onanyate), an another (anya-), ndkkvH throw ,down 
(nyaha-), nagod (nyagrodka-,). 
my : sarndvU. be mitigated [sdmyati], gkiimvil (HD 
gkumma% < ^gkumya-), 

ly : kdl (kalyam), mill price (mulya-)^ sel {sailya-), tel 

< ^tailya- (taila-), paldii {palydna-). 

vy : sivvVL {slvyate), avdvrd unused (a + vydpidra-), 
bkdvvU (bhdvyate), vdgh tiger (^vydghra-), vevvPi 
(vydkirati), vdm {vydma-). 

For gd€i {gdvyiiti-) see § 69 (2). 

sy : ndsv€i {nasyati), disvU (dpyate), sdmhw{sydmala-), 
sy : fut. -isyami > Pkt. -issam, G. 
sy : sdlo wife's brother (sydla-). 

83- In the groups ry hy, r and k are assimilated, and 
the resultant yy yyk become 

ry : kdj (Icdrya-), djo grandfather (drya-), tliijvH 
congeal < ^sthiryati (stkira-), dMj ordeal {dklrya-). 
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hy : dapivtb ' be burnt {daliyate), chijlivU be milked 
(dibhyate), miijliava be uneasy {muhyati). 

yy : sej bed, Pki. sejjd (sayya), with e after sete. 

Groups with 

84. In all groups containing r the r is assimilated. 
In the groups mr and perliaps nr the corresponding 
voiced stop developed between the nasal and r, so that 
these groups became mh ? nd, which converged \vith PI 
mh nd, 

hr : tdk (talcra-), cakvd (cakravdka-), v&k (vakra-), kos 
(kroSa-), cdk {calcra-). 

rk : tdkvd (tarkayati), mdkdl spider (inarkata-), dkdo 
{arka-), kdJcdl {karkata-), sdkar sugar {sa7dcard), kdkar 
teeth of a saw (/car/cctrcx-). 

gr : dgU in front {agi^a-), vigJm {vigraka-), jdgvU wake 
(jdgra-), gd^n (go^dma-), gdtji (gj^antha-). 

rr/ ; Qndgvtl (jiidrgati), 7ndg {md7^ga-), dgll bolt {myjall), 
cdgnd (cativi'giiua-), magsar a month {mdigasiva-), 
gdgar {gavgmn). 

ghr : vdgk {vydglvtxi-), ghdn (gho'dna-). 

7^gk : sogkiL {saria^^gka-), mogkd (niaJm'^gka-)^ gkdghn 
{gkavgkari). 

rc : dc jdcvd (jaixati), kiico (kurca-). 

rj: ondjvd (mdrjati), gdjvw {garjati), gdjar (gajyara-), 
jdjro {jmya7'a-), gxbj7d (guTja7xi-), hkojdl {hkrdtnr- 
jdyd), ondjdr (nidrjara-). 

rjk : jkdjkar cymbal (jka7yhara-). 

27r : pyar love {iwiyakd7-*a-), patkdix expaiise {pvastdva- ), 
2 ')dkkar 2^dtha7'‘v d spread (prastaixiti), 

2 ntmvrb {prdimdti), pdkkvd {277xkf<ate), (^>mrc6~ 

cana-), 2^&kkvrb (277xkmte), {2^7xtksdlayati), 

iXiSixi {27rdmsib-), 

7p : sap (saipa-), dpvit give (arpayati), s5pua {sa 7 nar- 
2 xiyati), pdpad {2^a7pata-), /jdpacZ (ka7pafa-), kdjmyd 
elbow {Icauri^ara-), - 
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rh : duhlU (durbala-), sabar stag {sarharci-), Jcdhrto 
(Icarbara-), AhU (arbuda-). 

bhr : dbh cloud (abhra-), bhamvU (bhramati), hhd% 
(blirdtr-)^ bhdjiyu fried grain (*hhrajjita-). 
rbh : gdbh {garbha-), gdbhn {garbhini), cibhdl {cirblia- 
tiled), dubhdvo {durhhdva-), ddhh {darhha-), nihhdvvti 
(nirblid-), bhdbho fool (c£. bharbliard), 
tr rt, rth, dr rd, dhr rdli ; see § 43. 
rn : lean {karna-), pan {parna-), sonU {sauvao^na-), van 
(vajvm-), un (urnct-), jUnH {jurna-), enn {edrna-), 
jinil- (jinna-). 

Tin : cam {caronan-), ham {karinan’-), hdman witchcraft 
(Icdrmana-), ghdm (gharma-), comas (caturmdsa-), 
bhdin tax on leather (bharma-), dham holy place 
{dharma-), dhdman {dharmayia-). 
mr: (a) initially > m- :mdklian{mTahsana-)\ (b) medially 
> -mb- -m : dho {dmraha-), tdbu (tdmra-), dm (amra-). 
ry : see § 83, 

rl : nildjrU shameless (nirlajja-), dulU {durlabha-). 

TV : cdvvtL chew (carvati), sdv (sarva-), kdvrd excited 
(IcaTvara-), covdte {eatiLT + Vftta-). 
sr : sdsu mother-in-law (svairu-)^ visdmo rest {visTdma-)^ 
sCit {irdnta-)^ coTas (cahiTasra-). 

Ts : aside (par^-ya-), 

Ts : (sinsa-), ghasdro scratch [gliarsa-), 

phaTSu {spaTsa-), dTsl [adarsa-), saTsav (saTsapa -) ; 
see § 32. 

ST : mdsi mother’s sister < ^mdisdsi < mdti^svasTilcd. 
Groups with I 

85, I + stop or m : I is assimilated. 

Ig : phdgan (phdlgnna-), phdg {phalgn^-)^ gdgal 
{gidgiilu-). 

Ip : leap (jcalpa-), hdpvH {kalpati), 

Im : kdmas {kalmasa-), gumdn boil [gnlma-). 

86 . {1) I + y.'v ovli, and t + I : v, h, r are assimilated, 

ORAS. OCTOBER 1921. 35 
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ly : see § 82. 

Iv : bll bilva-leaf (bilva-), 

Ih : hoi'll fox (HD kolhuo). 
rl : see § 84. 

ll : phul {phwlla-), uldl vomit {ullalati), c%l [cilia-), gdl 
[galla-), Ichdl skin [Ichalla-), clidL bark [challi-), Bhll 
[bhilla-), jhdlar [jhallari). 

(2) In the group 7hl m is lost if salagvH catch fire 
corresponds to samlag-. 

Groups with v 

87. (1) Guttural, palatal, or cerebral stops + v : is 

assimilated. 

hv : pdka ripe (pakva-). 

jv : ujln [ujjvala-)^ jalvH [jvalati), jar fever [jvara-). 
tv : khdt (khatva), 

(2) Dental 4* v becomes double labial ; see § 51. 

tv : -pan < -tvana-^ rdddpo < *randatva-, kdlap bdlap 
< -tva-, 

dv : hdr (dvara-), be (dve), bails [dvd-), bljn (dvitlya-). 
dkv : 'dhhd [urdhva-), 

(3) I V : V is assimilated, see § 86. 

(4) Sibilant + v : is assimilated. 

sv : pidse [pdrsva-), nisdso (nihsvdsa-), sds [ivdsa-), 
sasTo [ivaiura-). 
sv : mdsl [mdtx^vasrihd). 
sv : sdthiyo [svastika-), 

(5) vy, TV : y and r are assimilated, see §§ 82, 84. 

(6) hv > bhh : jlbh (jihvd). 

Groups with a Sibilant 

88. Sibilant + stop becomes double aspirated stop. 

; pdchl after [jpascdt), vlchl [vpcika-), tircha 
slanting (tirasc-). 

sk : sukha [mska-), vikharvH be scattered, vakhervH 
scatter (viskirati). 

sf. : dltha (d'^sta-), viothvll [v^^ta-), dth 8 (astau), pith 
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(pista-), riitJivw {rnsta-)^ ndthu {nasta-), viiihll 
{m^sta-), 'mUtM {omisti-), kdtlvil wretched {kasta-). 

sth : dgiUho (angustha-), hath (kdstha-), piLth {prf^tha-)^ 
hoth (kostha-), goth (gostha-), jeth {jyedha-), ieth 
{sresthin-), thdm < ^sthdma- (sthdman-). 

sk : vahhdr warehouse (vaksaskdra-), khdm {skmnhJia-), 
khadQi) (skandha-). 

skh : khdlvd hinder {skhdlayati), 

si : hath (liasta-), mdihd (pnastaka-)^ pdthar {prastara-), 
sdthiyo (svastika-), bhdt{h)o quiver (hhastra-), sdthro 
grass bed (sastara-), ndth nose ring (nasta), dth store 
of money (asta-), dthamnH western (astamana-), thar 
layer (siara-), 

sth : thduib station (sthdna-), thdvar (sthdvara-)^ thal 
shallow copper vessel (sthdU), thor old < ^thavam- 
(sthavira-), sath lease (samsthi-), 

S2? : phddo (spanda-). 

sph : phdtvvL (sphatate), phdr too much (sphdra-)^ 
pharvd wheel (spharati), phutvd (sphutyate), aphdlvH 
(dsphdlayati). 

89. Stop + sibilant. 

(1) ks became khh : llkh louse-nit (liksd), lakh wax 
(Idksd)^ Sikh (siksdu), dkhd (aksata-), okhanvU (avaksanoti), 
olaklivd (upalahsate), khir (ksira-), khovU lose (ksapana-), 
khamviL (kmmate), khan (ksana-), sdkh (sdksya-), tikhH 
(tlksna-). 

Beside UkhiL also tind, Marathi and Nepali both show 
the double treatment of km, e.g. M. tikhd (tiksna-) beside 
M. sdn (slakma-), N. tikho beside sdno small (Eakma-). 
The difference is found in Prakrit/ where tikkha-, tinha-, 
sanha- appear, as well as pamha- (paksma-). The remark 
of Markandeya, quoted by Pischel, that tikkha- lias the 
literal meaning and tinha- the derived, points to the second 
form, in this particular case, being a loanword from 
another dialect. 


1 Pischel, § 312. 
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The following are loanwords from a c/t-dialect : kach 
(Jcaccha : kahm-), rich (jkm-), churo (chura- : kmra-), tdch 
(taJcsa-), cha 6, (flcsvalcs), char beside khdr {ksdra-), us 

< *uch (Northern Gujarati or Marathi < iksto-), vichalvH 
{viksal-), chUdv'H beside khudvH (kmd-), 

(2) t or p + s become cch 

ts : vdch (vatsa-), macho fish (matsya-), char knife 
{tsarib-), ucharvH be brought up (ntsarati). 
ps : gucho bunch (guccha- : gfpsa-), 

90. Sibilant + nasal. 

(1) m, sn become nh, 

sn : 'wnQi)w (us?ia-), unQi)dlo {usnakdla-). 
sn : pdnav flow of milk into udder (prasnava-), nhdvii 
(sndti), nhand (sndna-), neh (sneha-), 

(2) im, sm, sm ; see § 53. 

91. Sibilant + y, r or v; and r + sibilant ; y, r, v are 
assimilated. sy, sy, § 82 ; sr^ sr, rS, r^, rs, § 84 ; sv, sv, 
sv, § 87 (4). 

92. hk, hkh, hp become kJc, kkh, p>p : cdk Pkt. caukka- 

< ^catuhka- (catuska-), dukhvw (Pkt. dukkha-, Skt. 
duhkha-), copdl < ^catulipada- {catxispdda-). 

Summary of the Relationship between the Gujarati 
AND Primitive Indian Sounds 

93. The sounds on the left of each column are Gujarati, 
those on the right PI, unless otherwise stated. The 
numbers refer to preceding paragraphs. 

a = a 17, 21, 23. MI -adim 66 (2). 


i 28 (2), 24 (1). 

i = il7, 23 (2). 

u 23 (3), 24 (1). 

i 20, 21, 23 (3). 

CO 

r 18. 

ri8. 

i: = -i 17. 

d = a 17. 

i 19. 

a 19. 

T 18. 

r 18- 

e 17. 

MI + Cl 27 (1). 

MI i + { 27 (1). 
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MI ia 27 (3). 

MI iu 27 (3). 

MI itwi 27 (4). 

MI mm 27 (4). 
u = w 17, 21, 23 (2). 
u 20, 21, 23 (3). 
2 - 18 . 

ami 67 (2) (h). 
ft = u 17. 
u 19. 

r 18 . 

ill 4 + 4 27 (1). 
MI tid 27 (5). 

MI ua 27 (6). 
e = e 23 (3). 
ai 23 (3). 

MI ai 28 (3) (a), (ft). 
6 = e 17. 
ai 17. 
a^a 80 (1). 
a 31. 

MI e 19. 

MI ea 27 (2) (a). 

MI eu 27 (2) (a). 

MI ae 27 (2) (c). 

0 = 0 21, 23 (3). 
att 23 (3). 

MI au28(3) (a),(b). 
0 = 0 17. 
au 17. 

ava 30 (1), (2). 

MI 0 19. 

MI 5a 27 (2) (a). 

MI ao 27 (2) (c). 

MI au 28 (1). 

6 = MI ai 28 (2) (a). 


e = MI ai 28 (2) (a). 
MI ai 28 (2) (a). 
MI aya 30 (3) (a). 
a 33. 

0 = MI aii 28 (2) {h). 

0 = MI ail 28 (2) (6). 
MI wW 28 (2) (6). 
MI ava 30 (2), (3). 
MI oa 27 (2). 

MI 51 27 (2) (5) 
k = k 67. 
kk 74. 
i:/c 75. 
hi 76 (1). 
ilk 78. 
hr 84. 
rk 84. 
ky 80.' 
lev 87 (1). 
hk 88. 

Jeh 40. 

Ich = kh 57. 
tick 75. 
iikh 78. 
khy 80. 
si 88. 
sk 88. 
skh 88. 
k.? 89 (1). 
kpi 89 (1). 
hkh 88. 

. 9' = ff57. 

% 75. 
gn 76. 

% 78 . 

S'*/ 80. 
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gr 84. 
rg 84. 

Ig 85. 
gh 40. 
gh = gh 57, 
dgh 75. 
nigli 78. 
ghr 84. 
rgh 84. 

MI g-h 72 (1). 
c - c 57. 
cc 74. 
nc 78, 79. 
cy 80. 

TO 84. 
ty 81. 
h^l. 
ch = ch 57. 
cch 74, 
cchr 84. 

Ic8 89 (1). 
ts 89 (2). 

89 (2). 
sc 88. 

/rA41. 

57. 
jj 74. 
hj 78. 

iy 80. 

rj 84. 
jv 87. 
y 59. 
dy 81. 
ry 83. 
yy 83. 
jk 40. 


^ 41 . 
jh = jh 57. 

IE gdh, Skt. Jcs 42. 
rjh 84. 
dky 81. 
hy 83. 

43 B. 
idt 43 B. 
t 44. 

74. 
ty 80. 
tv 87 (1). 

7it 78. 
th 40. 
th = 74. 

78. 
st 88. 

88. 

d = dr 4)S B. 
r(i 43 B. 

43 B. 

^d 43 B. 
fdh 43 B. 

43 B. 
d 44, 

44. 
d 65. 
dd 74. 
cZy 80. 

Old 78. 

2^ 65. 

MI dh 40. 
dh = th 65. 

56. 

43 B. 
t = t57. 
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tv 87 (2). 


kt 75. 

11 


pt 75. 

sp 88. 


nt 78, 79. 

sph 88. 


tr 43 A. 

sw 55 (3). 


rt 43 A. 

6 = 6 57. 


MI (k 40. 

mb 78. 


11 

00 

r5 84. 


rth 43 A. 

mr 84. 


st 88. 

(it; 87 (2). 


stk 88. 

hh == 6/i, 57. 


d = d 57. 

dbh 75. 


dd 74. 

78. 


bd 75. 

5/^2/ 


nd 78. 

bhr 84. 


dr 43 A. 

rhh 84. 


rd 43 A. 

dhv 87 (2,). 


MI dh 40. 

At; 87 (6). 


11 

MI 72 (2). 


gdh 75. 

<>>• 

II 

'S* 

oo 


ddh 74. 

ngh 78, 


6cZA 75, 

n = 71 66 (1). 

«i 

oidh 78. 

71 66 (1). 


dhr 43 A. 

n = n 57. 


rdh 43 a. 

7 ^ 7 ^ 77. 


d^h 72 (2). 

wi 77. 


11 

oiy 82. 


2)2^ 74. 

ny 82. 


75. 

jfi 76 (2). 


mp 78. 

r;i 84. 


o 

CO 

571 90 (I). 


00 

s?i 90 (1). 


00 

km 89 (1). 


85. 

771 = m 57, 67 (1). 


hp 88. 

771771 77. 


tm 76 (3). 

mb 78. 
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my 82. 

i 60, 71. 


rm 84. 

s 60, 71. 


mr 78, 84. 

sy 82. 


Im 85. 

sy 82. 


sm 55 (2). 

sr 84. 


55 (2). 

84. 


fn 76 (3). 

rs 84. 

y ■ 

= MI 1 27 (4), 29, 49. 

rs 84. 

V 

= V 59, 69. 

sv 87 (4). 


vy 82. 

RV 87 (4). 


rv 84. 

sv 87 (4). 


b 63. 

sm 55 (1). 


p 63. 

sm 55 (1). 


m 67 (2). 

78. 


MI 4 29. 

iris 78. 

r 

= r 59, 70. 

■ c 42. 


1 52 (2). 

ch 42. 


d46. 

s' = MI s 60, 63. 

1 

= 1 70. 

h = h 60, 72. 


d 45. 

Ich 64, 72. 


r 52 (1). 

gh 64, 72. 

9 

ohl 86 (2). 

th 64, 72. ■ 

1 

= L 59. 

c7/t 64, 72. 


ll 86. 

6/i 64, 72. 


ly 82. 

. ~ = m 30 (3) (ct), 67 (2). 


rl 84. 

n 66 (2). 


Iv 86. 

amin 55 (2). 


Ih 86 . 

11 asal + con son au fc 7 8 


r52(l). 

spontaneous 16. 

s 

= s GO, 71. 




The Portuguese in India and Arabia between 
1507 and 1517 

By E. DENISON ROSS 

TN the January number of this Journal there ajDpeared 
a most interesting article by Mr. M. Longworth Dames 
on The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian Ocean in the 
Sixteenth Century ’k The article furnishes an admirable 
introduction to this engrossing, if little loiown, subject; 
and it is only by way of supplement that I am writing the 
following notes. 

The main sources of information on which M^e can draw are : 
Portuguese, Persian (Indian), Arabic, and Turkish. By far 
the most important are, of course, the Portuguese, and these 
have been fully utilized by Mr. Longworth Dames. He has 
also made use of such Persian histories as FerisUa and the 
Mifdt-i-Siliandari, but the Arabic and Turkish histories have 
remained for the most part miexplored. Certain of these last 
throw' much light on the history of the Eed Sea and the Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth century, and I propose in this place to 
illustrate this claim. I wish, however, to state at the outset 
that the intimacy with which the early Portuguese writers 
disclose with the public affairs and private intrigues of the 
Moslems in. Arabia and India is quite astonishing, and that 
the accounts that they give of the relations of the various 
Muhammedan states with one another is usually in striking 
accord with the narratives of Moslem historians. 

In the present article it is my intention to deal only with 
the period of history covered by the years A.n. 1507-17, 
reserving for a future occasion the period of Indo-Portuguese 
History which terminated in the unsuccessful expedition of 
Sulayman Pasha against the Portuguese in Gujarat in 1538. 

The ten years 1507-17 saw many happenings of historical 
importance in the Indian Ocean and the Eed Sea, including 
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the partial conquest of the Yaman by the Circassian Mamluks, 
and the conquest of Egypt by the Ottoman Turks. 

In the course of my researches on this period I have con- 
sulted upwards of twenty Arabic aiid Turkish works, chiefly 
in manuscript. I do not propose in this place to enumerate 
all these authorities, but will confine myself to the mention 
of those which appear to me the most important. I may 
mention that the two best Turkish Histories, namely, those 
of Munajjim Bdshi and Colonel Ahmad E^shid, both of 
which have been printed, contain nothing that is not to be 
found in the local Arabic Histories of the period. 

The most important writer on the History of the Yaman 
down to A.D. 1517 is undoubtedly Wajih ad-Dayba^ who 
as an inhabitant of Zabfd had ample opportunity of obtaining 
first-hand information. He is the author of no less than five 
works dealing with the history of the Yaman, one of which is 
in verse. The best known of these is the Bughyat ul-Mustafid 
fi Ahhbdr Zahid, of which an incomplete Latin translation 
was published by Johannsen in 1828. 

Ad-Dayba' w^as born in a.h. 866 (a.d. 1461), and died in 
A.H. 944 (a.d. 1537), but none of his histories bring the 
narrative beyond a.h. 923 (a.d. 1517). 

The next Arabic writer of importance is Qutb ud-Din 
al-Makki an-Nahrawd,li, who wrote two important works. 
1. A history of the Yaman called al-Barq al-Yamdnifi d-fath 
ah'Othmdni, of which a somewhat abridged translation was 
published by De Sacy in tome iv of Notices et Extraits, 2. A 
History of Mekka called Kiidh ul-Adam fi Ham haytullah 
il-hiram, which was edited and epitomized by Wiistenfeld in 
his Chroniken der Stadt Mehka (Leipzig, 1858). 

Qutb ud-Dm was born in Mekka in a.h. 920 (a.d. 1514), and 
died in a.h. 990 (a.d. 1582). For the first two decades 
of the Tenth Century he is not always reliable, and by an 
unfortunate chance certain statements of his which are 
misleading have been slavishly copied by later writers, as will 
be seen below. 
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The third writer I have to meiition is ^Ibdullah Muhammed 
ibn 'Omar commonly kno^\Tl as Hajji ad-Dabir, who wrote an 
Arabic History of Gujarat called az-Zafar al Wcilih hi Mumjjar 
wa dlih, of which the text is now being published in the 
Indian Text Series. 

Hajji ad-Dabir was born in Mekka about a.d. 1540, came 
to India as a young man, and remained there most of his life, 
employed in secretarial duties by various leading notables of 
Gujarat and the Deccan. His History of Gujarat, which is 
brought down as far as a.h. 1014 (a.d. 1605), contains a vast 
amount of interesting historical matter outside his immediate 
subject, and incidentally he devotes a good deal of space to the 
affairs in the Yaman and the Eed Sea during the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. To his quotations from ad-Dayba' he 
adds not merely his own intelligent commentaries, but also the 
personal narratives of eye-witnesses. It is noteworthy that 
he makes no allusion to Qutb ud-Dfn’s Histories, though it is 
hard to believe that they w^ere unknown to him. 

With so much by way of introduction I will proceed with 
my notes on Mr. Longworth Dames’ paper. 

p. 8. The battle of Chavl. — I think this battle undoubtedly 
took place in January, 1608, ad-Dayba' tells us that Amir 
Husayn only reached Aden on his way to India in Eab'i ii, 913 
(i.e. August, 1507). Castanheda, alluded to in the foot-note, 
is therefore correct. 

p. 9. Silence of the Gujarat Historians regarding the Victory 
of the Portuguese off Diu m 1509. — There is only one Moslem 
historian who alludes to this victory, namely, Zayn ud-Din, 
the author of the well-known Tuhfat ul Mujahidin. 

The silence of the Mir'at-i-Sikandari is very remarkable, 
and a passage in the Arabic History of Gujarat led me for a 
time to conclude that at any rate the Egyptian fleet under 
Amir Husayn did not take part in the battle : for Hajji 
ad-Dabir implies that after the combined victory of the 
Gujarati and Egyptian fleets off Chaul, Mahmud, king of 
Gujarat, invited Amir Husayn to remain in his service, but 
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that Amix Hiisayn excused himself and withdrew witja his 
fleet to Hormuz. In view, however, of the very circumstantial 
and detailed account given by Goes^ and others of Amir 
Husayn^s escape from the battle off Diu in 1509, 1 am inclined 
to think that Hajji ad-Dabir is guilty of suppressio veri. 

As further evidence of the presence of Amir Husayn and 
the Egyptian fleet at the battle, we are told that the banners 
of the Soldan (i.e. Qdnsawh al-Ghawri) and of Amir Husayn 
were taken to Portugal and hung up in the Temple of Tomar, 
head of the illustrious military order of Christ. We are 
further told that among the spoils of victory were books 
in a great variety of languages showing the motley crowd 
of nationalities of which the Sultan’s army was com- 
posed. It is, of course, quite probable that the ruler of 
Hormuz, like many other Moslem rulers, appealed to the 
Mamluk Sovereign for help in 1507, and Hd-jji ad-Dabir 
tells us that the king of the Yaman set out from Aden 
to attack the Portuguese near Hormuz in March, 1507. The 
Portuguese actually captured Hormuz in the following year. 
It is possible that after the Moslem victory off Chaul in 
January, 1508, Amir Husa 3 m, under orders from the Sultan, 
Qansawh al-GhawTi, took his fleet to Hormuz, and thence 
returned to India to take an ignorainous part in the battlfi 
off Diu. 

Goes (part ii, ch. 39) gives full details of the Moslem fleets 
present at the battle of Diu, and says that Amir Husayn’ s 
fleet comprised more than 100 ships. This would imply 
that he had a far larger fleet than at the battle of Chaul, 

^ “Amir Husayn finding himself surrounded on all sides and finding 
that Malik Ayaz was holding aloof, watching the battle without entering 
it himself, and seeing that he had pub his reliance on the Fustas, which 
now seemed to have abandoned him, and being himself wounded and 
many of his men being wounded or dead, he secretly slipped away 
through the rudder-hole of his ship and let himself down on to a barge 
which he bad there in readiness for' such an emergency, and escaped 
disguised to a village where he hid, and whence he took a horse and 
proceeded to join the Governor of Cambay, for he feared Malik Ayaz 
because he could nob trust him, as much as he feared our people on 
whose account he had shed so much blood.” 
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where^ according to most Moslem authorities, the Egyptian 
contingent comprised only ten vessels. 

The expedition which left Suez in May, 1507, is fully 
described by ad-DaybaS and even more fully by Hajji 
ad-Dabir. It is not, however, mentioned by Qutb ud-Din in 
either of his histories, and the fact that the later vuiters have 
followed Qutb ud-Din rather than ad-Dayba^ has led to con- 
siderable confusion. • Ad-Day ba" tells that in response to the 
appeals received from the King of the Yaman and several rulers 
in Western India, Qansawh al-Ghami, the Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt, appointed Amir Husayn Governor of Jedda, and 
ordered him to proceed with a fleet to India. Ad-Dayba^ also 
says that Amir Husayn was accompanied by SalmdiU Ra’is, 
who had been sent by the Ottoman Sultan, Salim, to help 
the Ghawri against the Eranks. This detail is interesting 
in connexion with circumstances that (as Mr. Longworth 
Dames points out on p. 11) many historians, both Portuguese 
and Indian, speak of the Egyptian fleet as one sent out by the 
Sultan of Rum, or Constantinople. Goes, on the other hand 
(part iv, chap. 12), says that Salmdn RaTs was a Turk by 
birth, who, after many years as a Mediterranean corsair, 
entered the service of the Grand Turk, and afterwards fled to 
the Sultan of Babylonia (i.e. Cairo). Hajji ad-Dabir also tells 
us that Salman Ra’is had been famous as a corsair in the 
Mediterranean, but he does not say specifically that he 
accompanied Amir Husayn on his first Indian Expedition. 

The account given by Hajji ad-Dabir of this expedition 
and the sea battle in 1508 off Chaiil is as follows : — 

In the meantime, the Mamluk sovereign, Qdnsawh al-Ghawri, 
had been in correspondence with these Muhammedan rulers 
in India, of whom the principal was Mahmiid Shih. Begara of 
Gujarat, through whom co-operation was established with 
the famous Governor of Diu, Malik Ayjiz.^ 

In response to the Gujarati and other invitations, prepara- 
tions for the dispatch of an Egyptian fleet w-ere made by 
^ He is said to have been a Russian hy birth. 
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the Mamluk king, under the orders of Amir Husayn, the 
Governor of Jedda. 

In the month of Mnharram, 913, May, 1507, the Turkish 
Fleet (possibly commanded by Salmd;n), consisting of two 
large vessels (barshas)^ and three small ones {grabs), set sail 
from Jedda. They passed by Jdzan, Kamaran, Matma, 
and Mokha, and finally reached Aden. They also made a 
landing at Abyan. Wherever they went the inhabitants 
fled from them. A few months after Amir Hnsa 3 m set out 
after them with two large vessels (ad>Dayba^ says three large 
vessels (barshas)), and three small ones from Jedda, and 
anchored at Bab-al-Mandeb. Ad-Dayba' says no one knew 
what was his objective. (It is to be noted that the Mir^at-i- 
Sikandari (Bayley, p. 222) says that there were ten Turkish 
ships.) And when he finally came near Aden he sent out a 
small boat with a messenger carrying a request to the Amir 
Mirjdn (Barros says “ Miramizan ” was an Abyssinian con- 
verted to Islam) asking permission to enter the port. This 
was granted, and he entered Aden without a shot being fired. 
Mirj^in sent two of his officers to welcome him, and Amir 
Husayn said to them : “ Tell the Amir from me that if I had 
not received orders from the Sultan Qansawh not to enter 
Aden I should have entered Aden and gone to meet him : tell 
him, however, that I ask permission to take on board drinking 
water, firewood, etc.’’ The Amir not only gave him permission 
to do so in return for certain concessions, but bestowed 
innumerable favours and robes of honour on his companions. 
Then the Amir sent him precious gifts and set out for Diu 
to fight the Franks who had appeared there. 

On pp. 37 and 38 of the Arabic History of Gujarat w^e 
read : 

And in Eamazan 913 (January, 1508) took place the great 
engagement with the Franks on the coast of India, and the 
Sultan [Malimiid] set out from Champanir with the intent of 
making Holy War, and he travelled along the coast as far as 
Damman, where he halted. 
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^^Now, he had written to Malik Ayaz, the Grovernor of Junagar 
and Diu, telling him to make ready to attack the Franks by 
sea, and the sortie of Ayaz from Din coincided with the 
arrival of Amir Husayn, the Egyptian, at the head of two 
galleons and three fusts, which had been sent by the Lord of 
Egypt, Qdnsawh al-Ghawri, to the Indian Ocean and Hormuz 
against the Franks, for he had heard of the mischief being 
wrought by the Franks in those two seas. And ky^z went 
out to meet him with all ceremony, and expressed his great 
delight at his arrival, paying him every possible mark of 
attention and respect as was due — nay, even more than was 
due. Then these two captains took their fleets in the direction 
of Chaul to give battle : Amir Husayn acting as vanguard. 
The Franks appeared upon the coast of Chaul and had collected 
many men, but God Most High protected the True Faith, 
and many of the Franks were put to the sword and a number 
of their ships were broken, many of them were taken prisoners, 
while others, boarding such ships as remained seaworthy, 
fled from the sword to the shore, hotly pursued by Aydz, 
who killed 7,000 of them, and took prisoners even more, 
so that the total of those who perished reached 10,000, 
while the number of the martyrs among Amir Husayn’s 
Turkish troops was 400, and the martyrs among the troops 
of Ayaz amounted to 600. (May God exalt their rank !). 
And Ayaz wrote to the Sultan announcing the victory, which 
he attributed to Mahmiid's good fortune, and Mahmud gave 
praise to God, and set out for the port of Bassein, w^here he 
encamped on the shore. And Melik Ayaz returned to him 
and cast anchor in that part, and when he and Amir Husayn 
reached the shore the Sultan rode out to meet them with 
great honour to celebrate the Holy War, and led them back 
to his pavilion, and honoured them with every kind of favour 
and mark of esteem, especially Amir Husayn, whom he 
desired to keep with him, offering him, if he remained, the 
command of Mahaim, but Husayn excused himself on the plea 
that his Sultan had ordered him to proceed to Hormuz to 
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attack tke Franks, but that when he had accomplished this he 
would reconsider the matter ; and he remained in the enjoy- 
ment of favours and gifts until he was allowed to depart with 
all the stores required and set out for Hormuz/' 

How, Qutb ud-Di'n in both his histories has a good deal 
to say about Amir Husayn, and it is almost impossible to 
reconcile his statements with those of the two Arabic historians 
referred to above or with the Portuguese chronicles. He 
says in the Barq al-Yam4ni : '' ^Amir ibn ^ Abdul Wahhdb, 
King of the Yaman, called on the Sultan of Egypt for help at 
the same time as did Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat. Amir 
Husayn was appointed to command an expedition with 
Sabnd^n Ra’fs under him, Amir Husayn was appointed 
Governor of Jedda, where he arrived in a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511-12). 
He built a strong wall round Jedda, and then (according to 
the same author's History of Mekka, in a.h. 921 (a.d. 1515)), 
set out for India, entered the port of Diu and had an interview 
with Sultan Muzaffar, but finding the Portuguese firmly 
re-established in Goa, he left India without doing anything, 
and returned to Kamardn. How Qutb ud-Din appears to be 
alone responsible for this story, which has been copied by 
later Moslem writers. The Gujarat historians and the 
Portuguese are both alike silent ; and it is hard to believe 
that such an expedition had it taken place would have been 
ignored by either. It is equally curious that Qutb ud-Din 
should be ignorant of Amir Husayn's expedition' in 1507-8, 
and he certainly seems to regard a.h. 921 (a.d. 1515) as the 
date of the Amir's first journey to India. Rtishid, the Turkish 
historian, has indeed noted the discrepancy in the various 
narratives, but offers no explanation. One detail in Qutb 
ud-Din's narrative is worthy of notice. He says that an appeal 
for help was made to Egypt by Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat in 
1511. It was in Hovember of that year that Muzaffar came 
to the throne, and this detail being correct, one wonders 
whether there may not be some truth behind the story after all. 

It seems at any rate certain that Amir Husayn withdrew 
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to Kamaran at the end of 1509 and remained either there or 
in Jedda (of which he was Governor until his death in 1517), 
until 1515, when a fresh expedition to India was organized 
by Qansawh al-Ghawri, at the request of several of the kings 
of India, including those of Cambay (Gujarat), and Calicut 
(Goes, part iv, chaj). 12). This is, I fancy, the occasion which 
Qutb ud-Din must have had in his mind, though the fleet 
which left Suez in October, 1515, under the command of 
Amir Husayn and Salman Ra’is never got beyond Aden.^ 
j). 10. The Fate of Amir Ilusayn. According to the 
Portuguese Chronicles, Amir Husayn was thrown into the sea 
with a stone round his neck by the orders of Salmon Rahs. 

The manner of his death is no doubt correct, but the Arabic 
historians give what were no doubt the actual circumstances. 

Qutb iid-Din tells us that no sooner did the victorious 
Sultan Salim reach Cairo than Sayyid al-Barakdt, the Sharif 
of Mekka, sent his thirteen-year-old son, Abii Numayy, to 
wait on the Sultan and ofler his congratulations. Salim was 
highly pleased, and confirmed Barakd^t in the government of 
the Holy Totos and the land roimd about, Salim also sent 
by Abu Numayy orders that Amir Husayn should be put to 
death. No doubt the Sultan had heard of the cruelty and 
unpopularity of the Governor of Jedda. Husayn was, 
therefore, sent for by the Sharif, and told that he was to report 
himself to the Sultan in Cairo. Secret instructions were, 
however, given to the captain to drop him overboard as soon 
as the open sea was reached. 

p. 12. Albuquerque's Attack on Aden in 1513. — In the year 
1513 the great Albuquerque set out towards Arabia to look 
for the fleet of the Rumes ”, and his unsuccessful attack on 
Aden is one of the most romantic episodes in the history of 
Portuguese adventure. The account contained in his own 
Commentaries has long been accessible to the English reader, 
^ Qutb ud-Din, however, says that when in a.h. 926 (a.d. 1519) 
Husayn Beg Rumi was made Governor of Jedda he found there 
number of fully armed ships which Husajm Kurd! had taken to 
India and bad brought back again for Qansawh al-Ghawri. 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1921. 
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but not so, I believe, that of Banos, and it may be of interest 
to see side by side the translation of salient passages from tlie 
description given in Decada II, with that given by the Arabic 
writers. 

I am led to suppose that when Amir Husayn had heard that 
the Portuguese were about to enter the Eed Sea he withdrew 
from the Island of Kamaran to Jedda, which he had fortified 
with great strength in anticipation of Portuguese attacks ; 
and that he only returned to Kamaran when he learnt that 
the Portuguese had returned to India. 

Albuquerque’s attack on Aden. 

(i) According to Barros Becadci II, Liv. VII ^ Chaps. 9 seq.^ 
Albuquerque having captured the fort of Benestarim, and 
having placed matters on a sound footing in Goa (he had also 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Samori (Samudri Eaja) 
by which he was allowed to build a fortress at Calicut), set 
out for the Eed Sea with a fleet of twenty sail on February 7, 
1513. His orders from Dom Manuel I, which he disclosed to 
his captains when they had reached the open sea, were to 
conquer Aden and then attack the Egyptian fleet in the 
Eed Sea. 

’WTien he first reached Aden he received on board Mir 
Mir j an, an Abyssinian by birth, who had turned Mussulman, 
Commander of the town, who came to inquire whether 
Albuquerque needed any supplies for his fleet ; to which 
Albuquerque replied that he had come to look for the Armada 
dos Rumes, which was said to have been sent out from Sue;5 
by the Sultan of Cairo, and he wished to save them the 
trouble of going to look for him in India ! Albuquerque, 
after an exchange of compliments, asked Mirj(£n to aclmow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the king of Portugal — which Mir j an 
ultimately refused. 

During the three days spent in the harbour Albuquerque 
was able to decide on his jilan of attack, and eventually it 
was determined that his whole force should engage in a scaling 
assault on an arm of the city wall which ran along the sea 
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front. His forces numbered j,400 men, one thousand 
Portuguese, and four hundred Malabaris. The attacking 
party went to the shore in small boats, carrying with them 
scaling ladders so wide that six men could ascend side by side. 
The Aden garrison had decided to entice the Portuguese 
within the city walls and fight them there rather than outside, 
where they would be at the mercy of the superior artillery 
of the Franks. (This is borne out by the Arabic accounts.) 
There followed a very keen competition among the Portuguese 
for the honour of being the first to scale the town walls. 
We are told that the men, in their enthusiasm, jumped out 
of their boats into the sea, carrying their ladders and shouting 
To the wall ! To the wall ! '' * 

(The Arabic accounts say that Mir j an gave orders for no 
notice to be taken of the besieging force till they got into the 
town — we are, nevertheless, told that one of the fi.rst 
Portuguese to mount the wall, Fernandez de Beja, who was 
'in charge of the ladder which Albuquerque was to use, w^as 
knocked down by a musket shot fired from the wall.) But 
their keenness was such that they broke the ladders wdth their 
weight. When Albuquerque saw this he sent the halbardiers 
of his guard to prop up the ladders with their spears, but many 
who were pushed back from the walls fell transfixed by these 
spears — que foi cousa piedosa de mr ! The chief success of 
the attack lay in the occupation by Garcia de Sousa of a 
cubello (fortified turret or pill box 
Meanwhile Mir Mirjan rode out, with others also, on horse- 
back, and pressed down upon those who had entered the toAvn. 
This the attackers could not resist, and most turned in flight 
back to the walls, while a few joined G. de Sousa in his turret. 
The Moors brought straw, and placing it below this turret, 
set fire to it in order to smoke the men ont. "Whereupon 
Albuquerque sent ropes by which they could let themselves 
down. Garcia de Sousa refused to use a rope, and when 
Albuquerque called out telling him to do so he made the 
spirited rejply : “ Senor, I am not the man to come down in 
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any other way than that by which I came up : and since 
you cannot help me except with a rope, God grant me His 
help, for I sorely need it.’' He died a true hero. 

When the fighting had lasted four hours, Albuquerque 
decided to withdraw his men to their ships. A council of 
war was held, and though many of his captains were in 
favour of renewing the attack, Albuquerque decided that they 
should at once pass through the Straits as the season was 
late — and '' leave the chastisement of that town for another 
time 

Employing Muhammedan pilots, since there were no Portu- 
guese who knew the Red Sea, they set sail next day, and 
(at the beginning of April ?) reached the Island of Kamaran. 
Here Albuquerque captured four ships, one a richly laden 
merchantman belonging to the Sultan of Cairo which was 
bound for Jedda. (It seems that whenever Kamaran was 
attacked most of the inhabitants deserted it, going to Loliaya 
and elsewhere on. the coast. Barros says : e parece estare 7 n 
alii mais por causa de algum proveiio que recehiajii das news 
que vinTimn fazer agmda^ que por folgar de hahitar a ierra.) 
It is interesting to note that Albuquerque found the island 
governed by a slave placed there by the king of Aden with a 
garrison, from which the king derived a large revenue, prin- 
cipally from the fisheries. {At this date we hear 'nothing of 
Mir Ifusayn in Kamaran.) 

Albuquerque wished now to jiroceed to Jedda, but the 
winds were unfavourable, and after coasting round on either 
shore of the Red Sea (John Gomes was sent on shore on the 
Abyssinian coast) they decided in the month of May to anchor 
in Kamaran. 

On the 15th July Albuquerque, after utterly devastating 
Kamaran, '' sem ficas pedra sobre pedra, porque quanios 

^ One of the bastions on the strip of land which ran into the sea was 
meanwhile working havoc among Albuquerque’s ships. This bastion 
was captured by Manuel de Lucerda, who cruelly put the garrison to 
death. 
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edificios dos antigos estarem em levelled it with, 

the ground, so that the Moors of Jedda should not build 
defences there to prevent future Portuguese fleets from 
landing. On his way through the Straits he sent Euy Galvao 
and John Gomez to explore Zayla' with two ships. 

When Albuquerque reached Aden he found it in a much 
stronger state of defence than when he had left it, for the 
inhabitants had directed their whole time and energies 
repairing the damage done, and to building large cannons. 
He remained ten days, waiting for the monsoon, nothing 
being achieved beyond the capture of a few vessels in the 
harbour, and certain foolhardy enterprises. See Barros II, 
viii, 4 pp., 294-301. Albuquerque left Aden on the 4th 
August, 1513. 

He. reached Diu after a journey of only twelve days; and 
having there entered into an agreement with Malik Ayaz 
regarding the establishment of a factory, he set out for Goa. 

(ii) According to Hajji ad-Dabir and ad-Dayha\ When in 
Muharam a.h. 919' (March a.d. 1513) the people of Aden, the 
Yemenites, learnt that the Franks were about to attack them 
with nineteen (some writers give eighteen) vessels, ^Amir sent 
a force to protect Aden frontier, and ordered prayers to be 
read five times a day in all the Mosques, 'Amir having heard 
of their apjoroaching attack, appealed to Qansawh for help. 
Qdnsawh sent an envoy and an agreement was reached by 
which 'Amir was to make certain concessions in territory 
to Qansawh in return for his assistance. The Franks 
reached Aden on Friday night, the 17th Muharram 
(26th March, 1513), and nobody was aware of their arrival, 
and as soon as dawn came they were observed by the 
people in the town and the people on the shores, 
including Mirjd-n, who commanded the town. He gave 
orders for the town to be put in a state of siege inside, but 
outwardly pretended to ignore their presence (and the Franks 
captured some of their cargo ships without opposition), 
and then made a landmg vdth more than forty ladders, and 
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they thought it would be an easy matter to capture Aden 
as nobody appeared ; and they placed their ladders on the 
outer walls of the. town and ascended the ladders, and some 
of the ]?ranlcs entered the town. Thereupon Mir j an 
(Muhammedan histories say that Mirjan aloyie was on horse- 
back, while Barros says (Decada II, liv. viii, chap, ix) ao 
‘qual tempo acudis mira mirzan a cavallo com outras que o 
sequiam temhem a cavallo gave orders to make a sortie 
against them from the broken gateway, and they attacked 
them and seized the ladders and killed many of the Franks, 
and captured four of them. The rest of the Franks who 
were able, escaped to their ships, and, hoisting sail, fled from 
the port, after sinldng all the ships belonging to Aden, of 
which there were more than forty {Coyn'pendio, p. 191, says 
thirty merchantmen) so that they might not be followed. 
They proceeded to Bab-al-Mandab, and then to Mokha and 
Matina, but in each of these ports the local garrison drov| 
them off. The Franks next attacked BTodeida, but without 
success, so that they set out for Kamaran, which they entered 
at the beginning of the month of Safar, a.h. 919, April, a.d. 
1513, and which they plundered, killing a number of the 
inhabitants. They then put out to sea again, after destroying 
Kamanin so that no trace of it was left, and when they reached 
Aden a few weeks later with sixteen ships-they dropped anchor 
where they bad anchored before. They had, in the meantime, 
sent two ships to Zeyla^ and destroyed all the craft in the 
harbour ; when all these ships reached Aden their arrival was 
warmly greeted by the others, who fired their guns for joy and 
spread their banners. And before the arrival of these two 
boats they had tried to capture Aden by ruse, but could 
not discover the best way of a]:>]3roach ; but after the arrival 
of the two ships they made ready for battle again, and burned 
everything they found in the way of timber. Then they 
disembarked on the shore by night in small boats, and the 
sea was very rough, and the people on the hill called Sira saw 
them landing, and informed the people of Aden accordingly, 
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who thereupon got ready their arms and drew up in battle 
order on the shore and when they landed from their boats 
on the shore (and they were not aware that the Musuh 
mans were awake), the Musulmans charged them from all 
sides and opened fire from the town batteries and from the 
Musulmans’ ships, and a great battle ensued, and God gave 
victory to the Musulmans, who killed the advance party 
(?) of the Franks, including their commander and seven other 
captains. There were also many wounded. The rest fled 
back to the small boats, but the Moslems remained on shore, 
fearing the rising tide on the shoal. And on the second 
^day the man who had taken command of the Franks ordered 
them to again make a landing, but they refused and despaired 
of caj)turing the town, or the warships which were on the 
shore, which they had desired, and certain of the merchant 
vessels, which were jinarmdd ; and, meantime, the guns of the 
fort were destroying daily two or three of the big ships of 
the Franks, so they fled disappointed from Aden towards 
India. 

p. 12. The Egyptian Attach on Aden in A,D. 1616. 

The circumstances which led up to this expedition, though 
only indirectly connected with the Portuguese, are of con- 
siderable interest to the historian of the period. Although 
the attack was unsuccessful, it achieved what Albuquerque 
had been unable to do in reducing the defences of the place, 
and it was only the stupidity* of his successor, Lopo Soares, 
which prevented the Portuguese from taking undisputed 
possession of that important harbour and city. Up to the last 
year of Qansawh al-Ghawri’s reign (a.d. 1516) the Yaman had 
been ruled by the independent dynasty of the Tahirids (also 
called ‘Amirids). Their most important towns were the 
fortified ports of Aden and Zabid. 

On his first visit to Aden in 1507, Anhr Husayn had been 
received in a friendly way and had obtained provisions. 
Some time between his return from India in 1509 and the year 
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1515 he had received a rebuff from the Governor of Aden, 
which made him resolve on the conquest of the Yaman. It is 
impossible, in view of the conflicting narratives, to determine 
in what year the Governor refused to send the supplies 
demanded by Amir Husayn ; some writers imply that it was 
immediately after his return from India, others that it was 
in 1515. 

In 1613, when news reached Aden of the impending attack 
of the Portuguese, the King of the Yaman appealed to the 
Sultan Qansawh al-Ghawri for help, in return for which he 
agreed to make certain territorial concessions to the Mamluk 
Sultan, but ere such help could arrive the Portuguese had been 
driven off, and although the hel]3 was no longer required, ' 
the Sultan insisted on the fulfilment of the terms. This the 
King of the Yaman refused to carry out, and when this 
refusal was reported to the Sultan he lost his temper and 
ordered Salman Rahs, who happened to be in Cairo, to go 
and conquer the Yaman with Amir Husayn. 

Since his return to Kamaran at the end of 1513, Amir 
Husayn had been busy making alliances with various 
Yamanite (chiefly Zaydi) chiefs, and had planned an attack 
on Zabid without informing Qansawh ahGhawri. 

We have seen that according to both the Portuguese 
and Arabic sources a fleet had been got ready in Suez for 
a fresh expedition to India. According to Goes this fleet, 
under command of Salman Ra’is, sailed from Suez in October 
of that 3 ^ear ; and we can only presume that a fleet which was 
originally intended to help the Miihammedans in India against 
the Portuguese was ordered by the enraged Mamluk Sultan 
to undertake instead the conquest of the Yaman before 
proceeding to India. 

The gist of a most confused set of narratives seems that 
Amir Husayn and Salman Ra^is finally joined forces at a place 
called Nakhl Wd.di, near Zabid, on the 16th Jmie, 1516. 
They then advanced overland to attack Zabid, which they 
captured after various engagments on the 20th June. Leaving 
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a Circassian officer in charge of Zabid and the army, Amir 
Husayn returned to his ships with Salman, and they spent 
a month in Zayla' repairing their ships and replenishing their 
stores preparatory to an attack on Aden. 

Theyreached Aden on 31st July, 1516, with a fleet of twenty- 
oiie vessels, and there they learned that the merchant ships 
of Adpn had set out for India on the day of their arrival. 
We are told they actually saw the sails on the horizon. 

Salman Ra’is at once set out after these merchantmen, 
and overtaking one of the King of Yaman’s own ships, 
replaced the captain and pilot by men of his own and sent a 
letter by them to the Lords of India ’’ announping that he 
had conquered the Yaman, and that his fleet was about to sail 
for India. Salman Ra’is then continued the attack on Aden, 
which had been begun by Amir Husayn during his temporary 
absence. The attack seemed unlikely to succeed from the 
first, and Amir Husayn, after a few' days, retired to Jedda 
laden * with booty, leaving Salman Ra’is to continue his 
hoj)eless task. Mnally, on the 20t]i Rajab, 19th August, he 
abandoned the attack, thankful to escape alive. 

We are not told what happened to Salmhn after his with- 
draw'al from Aden, but it may be presumed that he remained 
in the Yaman until the death of Amir Husayn, whom he 
succeeded as Governor of Jedda in a.h. 923 (a.d. 1517). 

More will be said about Salmhn Ra’is in my notes on the 
following period. 

Colonel Ahmad Rhshid in his History of the Yaman and 
Sana'a considers it milikely that Sultan 'Amir appealed to 
QAnsawh ai-Ghawri for help), but that Amir Husayn was 
possibly sent to the Yaman by the Mamluk Sultan in order 
to keep a check on the Franks and prevent their ultimately' 
attacking the Egyptian coast (i.e. Jedda or Suez). The 
Turkish historian, however, seems to give preference to 
another view which would fully account for Amir Husayn ’s 
attempted conquest of the Yaman, He points out that at 
this time (i.e. in 1516) the extensnm foreign conquests of 
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Sultan Salim had filled the Mamluk Government with alarm, 
and that they ordered Aimr Husayn to go and conquer the 
Yaman bit by bit in order that, in the event of Egypt being 
conquered by the Ottoman Sultan, the Mamluks might have 
in the Yaman a place of refuge whither in case of need they 
could withdraw and possibly again assume power. 

(To he continued.) 



The Dispersion of the Kurds in Ancient Times 

By G. R. BRITER, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

rpHE territory occupied by the Kurdish race in historic 
tunes seems to have been the district called by the Greeks 
Kardiichia, and by both Greeks and Eomans Cordiiene or 
Gordiaea/ and by the Syriac writers Qardu, whence the 
earliest Arabic authorities derived the name Qarda, the 
country bounded roughly on the north by Armenia, on the 
west by the river Euphrates, on the south by the Arabian 
desert, and on the east by the ancient kingdom of Media. 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, states that Armenia and 
Atropatene consisted of prosperous districts, but that the 
northern part v^as a mountainous country occupied by wild 
tribes, such as the Kyrbii, nojnads and brigands dispersed over 
the whole of Armenia and extending eastwards over the Zagros 
mountains. More closely he defines the land of the Gordiaei, 
whom the earlier writers called Karduchi, by locating it on the 
banks of the Tigris and by adding that one of its chief cities 
was Pinaka, the modern Finik, '' a very strong fortress, having 
three hill-tops, each fortified with its own wall, so as to form 
as it were a threefold city ; yet Armenians subjugated it 
and Eomans took ifc by storm, although the Gordiaei were 

^ The root underlying these names seems to have been Gorin, of which 
the Armenians formed a plural Goriuhh, Kurds, by adding the regular 
termination hh ; from this the Greeks borrowed the word Kapdovxot-i 
retaining the tez'mination of the Armenian plural, a.s Imard in some form 
of Urarmenisch current in the days of Xenophon, and only assimilating 
-’iihh to the familiar Greek termination 'Ovxos. The same joheiiomenon 
.also occurs in Xenophon in the case of a neighbouring tribe called by him 
the Taoxoi {Anahasid, iv, 4, IS ; 6, o ; 7, 1 ; v, 5, 17), whom Stephanus 
of Byzantium states to have been called the Tdoi by Sojzluenetus (Steph. 
Byz., 8.V. Taoxoi; Soph^en., fragm. 4, in Muller's Fragmenta Historic - 
onim Grcecorum, vol. ii, p. 75). Later the Armenian termination Gch 
was dropped and the Greek gentilic terminations -ouos or -rjvSs 'were 
added, forming Vop^taios or KapdvrjvSs, which thus passed over into Latin. 

2 Strabo, Geographica, xi, 13, p. 523, and xv, 3, 1 ; see also Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, Ilistorice., ii. 10, 3. 
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apparently good builders and skilled in siege-works, for which 
reason Tigranes so employed them.” ^ Immediately adjoining 
the province of Cardiiene lay on the west Arzanene, on the 
south Zabdiene, and on the north Moxoene. Further off on 
on the north Armenia reached from the Antitaurus range,, 
past the north of Lake Wan, then called Lake Thospitis, 
beyond Mount Niphates, as far as the River Artaxes. To the 
south-west of Armenia lay the districts of Ingilene and 
Sophene, from Malatiyah almost as far as Amid, now the town 
of Diyarbakr, while between the latter place and Hierapolis, 
now called Jirabhls, lay Osrhoene, whose capital was Urhai 
(E'dessa). The whole of the southern side, below Zabdikene,. 
was bounded by the province of Mesopotamia. Beyond 
Mesopotamia, from Carduene towards the south-east, the whole 
range of hilly country past Arbela or Arbil as far as the Dialas, 
now the DiyaM, was called Adiabene. To the north-east of 
Adiabene lay Atropatene, and beyond that again the vast, ill- 
defined province of Media.^ Thus the ancient province of 
Carduene was but a small district, bosomed in the hills 
between Diyarbakr, Nasibin, and Zakliu, and of far smaller 
extent than the land now known as Kurdistan. Its exact 
limits, however, alwa}’'s remained somewhat uncertain. 
Strabo’s description is probablj?’ the most exact ; for, while 
admitting that some people considered the Gordiaean hills the 
whole chain that ran from the Taurus range in the neighbour- 
hood of Edessa, the modern Urfali, to Nisibis (Nasibin) and 
beyond, thus dividing Sophene and the rest of Armenia from 
Mesopotamia, he himself states that they are the hills which 
lie astride the Tigris above Nasibin.^ Plinius says that the- 
Gordyaei adjoin the Azoiii, from whom the modern town of 
Hazzu perhaps has derived its name.^ Philostorgius, in 

^ Id. ib., xvi, ], p. 747. 

2 Id. ib., ii, 1, p. 20; xi, 14, pp. 527, 529; xii, 13, p. 532; xvi, 1,. 
pp. 736, 739, 746. 

•^"Id. ib., XI, 12, p. 522. Pfcolemjiius located them at 75'^/39° 40'’ 
[Giographia, v, 12, 3 ; see also v, 12, 9). 

^ Plinius, Historia Xainmlis, vi, 30, 118. 
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his ecclesiastical history, records that the Tigris, flowing down 
from the Hyrcanian Sea, by which he probably means Lake 
Wan, receives visible additions in Cordiaea as it flows past 
Assjnria ; and this jDoints to the same locality, for countless 
streams flow down from the mountains above Nasibih and 
Jazirat-ibn-‘Umar and there empty themselves into the Tigrisd 
The definition of Julius Honorius is even more close, for he 
states that Corduena, which he calls a town, is enclosed by the 
rivers Ghrysorroas and the Tigris.^ 

The reference to Cordyene or Qardu, as the Syriac writers 
called it, need not long detain the reader. Its locality is vague 
and uncertain in Jewish and Christian exegetical writers, and 
mention of it is almost confined to the history of mythical 
events which are supposed to have occurred there. Of these 
that which most frequently recurs is its identification with the 
land in which lay Mount Ararat, a clear proof of the ignorance 
of these ’^vriters, for that mountain is situated to the north of 
Wfin, between the lake and the river Araxes. Its importance 
to them lay in the fact that it was there, in the land of 
Qardu, that the ark of Noah was supposed to have come to 
rest after the deluge had subsided, a tradition which 
seems to have originated with Berossus in the third century 
before Christ.^ Another class occurs in those ecclesiastical 
writers who divide the world among the sons of Noah, and by 
whom Corduene is allotted to the sons of Shem,^ while a writer 

^ Philostorgius, Historim Ecclesiasiiccey iii, 7- where “ Syria ” is 
clearly an error for ‘'Assyria” ; this passage is copied in Nicephorus 
Callisfcus, Hisioria Eccledasticcij ix. 19, 

^ Julius Honorius, Cosmocjraphiay B. 10. 

3 Berossus, Fragment No. 7 in Bibliotheca Gnecoruvi Scriptortm, 
vol. ii, pp. 501-2; Josephus, Aniiquitaies, i, 3, 6 ; Eusebius, Ono 7 nasticon, 
p. 208, 8,v. Ararat ; Cho^onicon (ed. Karst), p. 11 ; Epiphanius, Adveo'sus 
Hmreses^ i, 1, 4, who calls it “ the land of the Cardyei ” ; Die Schafzhohle 
(ed. Bezold), Syr. p. 98, Arab. p. 99 ; Ibn Kluirdadhbih, Al-Ifasdlik 
wa-H-Ma7ndlih (ed, de Goeje), pp. 76 and 245, who states that the ark came 
down, not on Mount ArAra^ hut on the Jabal Judi in Qarda ; Dion3’sius 
of Telmalire in Asseman’s Orientalis^ yo\. ii, p. 113. 

^ Epiphanius, Adversm ATcereses, ii, 2, 82 ; Chronicon Pascale (ed. 
du Fresne), p. 31d. 
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in the Jewish Talmud states that Abraham resided for seven 
years in the land of Qardud But the historians of the Syriac 
church mention Qardu innumerable times as a Nestorian 
diocese with its episcopal see at Gazart4 or Bazabda, ranking 
between the sees of Beled and Arziui in the province of 
Naslbm.^ 

Although the Arab historians and geographers rarely 
mention Q.arda and Bazabda by their Syriac names, which 
gave place to their own more exact nomenclature, Ibn 
Khiirdadhib, who flourished in the ninth century of the 
Christian era, is an exception. In a list of the chief places in 
the district of Diyar Eabfah, he mentions Nasibin, Amid, 
Bas 'Ain, MiyarfMqin, Hard in, Ba'arbaya, Balad Sinjar, 
Qarda, and Bazabda,^ and adds that " a poet has said that 
Qarda and Bazabda oifler an excellent sojourn in the spring 
and in the summer, for the water there is sweet and cool, 
delicious as salsaMl ”, the wine (or the lake) of the; Muslim 
paradise.* In another passage of the same author it is stated 
that the revenue of Qarda and Bazabda in his time was 
3,200,000 dirhems a year, while that of Mausil w^as 6,300,000, 
of Diyar Eabi'ah 9,635,000, and of Arzan and ]\Iiyarfariqin 
jointly 4,200,000 dirhems.^ 

After Ibn KhurdMhib the name Qarda vanishes from the 
Arabic wTiters, w^hose testimony, however, becomes of great 


^ Babylonian Talmud, Bdha Bafhrd, 91a. 

“ “Primates Orientis,” in Assemairs BibHotheca Orientis, ii, p. 548 ; 
Bar Hebreeus (ib.), ii, p. 202 ; Thomm Hlstoria Monabiica (ib.), iii, pt. i, 
p. 499 ; Amri et Sliba, dt Patriarchis Netitorianornni Commentaria (ed. 
CTisinondi), p. SO. Another Syriac writer records that two forts had to 
he built to prerent Persian marauders crossing* the frontiers and 
penetrating in Qardfi and Arzfin and pillaging Nasibin and Ras-ul-‘Ain, 
the respective caihtals of those two provinces (Wright, Catalogue of 
Syriac Manmeripu at Cambridge, p, 1130, col. ii). 

^ Al-Baladlmri (c. A.n. 892) mentions the concpiesb of Qarda and 
Bazabda by ‘lyad ibn (Ihanam in a.d. 040 {AUFutiVi, p. 176), and Ibn* 
ul-Faqih (r. a.d. 903) mentions both in a list of places in Jaztrah 
{APBuldthi, in de Iloeje’s Bibliotheca CtO(jraphor\im Arabicorum, p. 136). 

Ibn Khurdadhib, op. cit., p. 95. 

® Id. ib., p, 251. 
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importance in illustrating the wide diffusion of the Kurds. 
Al-Yaqubi, Avriting towards the close of the same century as 
Ibn Khurdadhib, states that the home of the Kurds is the 
Jabal or the hill country to the east of ‘Iraq and on the 
western frontier of Persia,^ that in “the caliphate of ‘Umar 
ibn-ul-Khattab (a.d. 634-43) they overran Masibdhan, ‘Ajani 
and As-Saimarah in the Marj-ul-Afyah/^ and that together 
with the Arabs they formed the greater part of the population 
of Hiilwan and Qarmisin,^ while Kurds also were to be found 
settled in the province of Isfahan,^ Ibn Rustah (c. a.d. 903), 
mentions Kurds dwelling in tents in the desert plains of 
'Iraq to the south of Al-Mada’in/^ and others infesting the 
road from Darawastan to Marj-iil-Qala^ah.® A little later 
Al-Mas‘udi {c. a.d. 943) attests their i^resence in the Jibal ^ and 
in Adharbaijan, where their clans pass under the name of 
shurdi, and one of whose chiefs, Aslam, suruamed Ibn 
ShadliAvaih, ruled over wide districts in Adharbaijan, Arran, 
Al-Bailaqan, and Armenia®; he adds also that there were a 
number of Jacobite Christians among the Kurds living in the 
territory of Mausil and the Jabal Judi.^ In another w^ork 
the same author relates that Kurds were found in Kirman, 
Sijistan, Khurasan, Isfahan, the Jibal, in and around Kufah 
and Basrah in Mesopotamia, and in other places between 
Mesopotamia and Persia, in Hamadhan, Shahrazur, Darabadh 
As-Samighan, Arran, Adharbaijan, and Armenia, in the 
Jazirah, and even in Syria.^^ Istakhri, writing about the same 

^ Al-Yaqubi, Al-Bulddn (ed. de Goeje) in Bibliotheca Geographortim 
Ai'abicoriim^ vol. vii, p. 236. 

“ Id, ib., i:>. 270, s.?’. As-Samiarah. 

® Id. ib., p. 270, s.v. Huhvan. ^ Id. ib., p. 275. 

® Ibn Rustah, Al-A^laq-un-Naftsah (ib.), vol. vii, p. 128, 

® Id. ib., p. 165. 

^ Al-Masbuli, M^truj-udh-DliaJiah (ed. de AJeyiiard and de Courteille), 
vol. iii, p. 253. 

® Id. ib., vol. V, p. 231. ^ Id. ib., vol. iii, p. 253. 

Id., At-TanUh woJl-Ishruf vol. viii, pp. 88-91 ; elsewhere he 
mentions ‘Ali ibn Da'nd the Kurd as a prominent chief near the Jabal 
Jvidi in the land of Zauzan (or Zawazan) (id. ib. , p. 54). Zawazan is 
described by Yaqut as “a fair province between the mountain.s of 
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time (c. A.D. 951), mentions a village of Kurds in Isdabadh ^ 
and a city called Kurd,^ of which the buildings were of mud 
or clay, in a district in the vicinity of Isfahan, ^ so cold, 
however, that neither crops not fruits could be grown there ; ^ 
and in the district also of Bazanj^n the Kurds, under their 
chief Shahriyan, were the predominant element in the popula- 
tion.^ In the Oriental Geography^ ^vhich was probably also 
the work of Istakhri, it is stated that the tribes of the Kurds 
were at that time already more than could be numbered, and 
that there were more than 500,000 Jchdadi, settlements or 
families, of them in the province of Ears alone ; these people 
were wont to remain on their pastures both winter and smnmer 
and some of the wealthier KurdvS used to maintain two hundred 
or more serfs working as shepherds, labourers, grooms, pages, 
and domestic servants ; ^ and amongst the jtiaces which they 
frequented are mentioned Shahrazur and Shahrawar^^ which 
were completely in their hands/ while a few also were to be 
found on the confines of Sariir and Jarur.^ Ibn Hauqal 
(c. A.D. 978) imparts the interesting information that in 
certain districts of Persia a Kurdish chief was charged with 
the collection of the tribute in each ndhiyali or administrative 

Armenia, Kliiiat, Adharbaijan, Diyarbakr, and Mauail, of which the 
inhabitants are Armenians, although there are also Kurdish families 
there ”, in which he certainlj^ seems to underestimate tlie Kurdish 
po]mIation {Mu\jam-ul‘BnIdi1n, ii, 957, s,i\ Zawaz^n). 

^ Al-Istakhri, Maa^alik-nUMamdlik (ib.), p. 283. 

^ Id. ib., p. 103, 3 pp^ 125-6. 

^ Id. ib., p. 137, Ibn Hauqal (r. a.d. 978) also mentions the city of 
Kurd {Al-Masidlih wa'l-Mcmndlik^ ib. , pp. 182, 196), but states on the 
contrary that it was very fertile (id. ib., pp. 197, 214). Elsewhere Al- 
Istakhri records that the chief of the Kurds in this district, by name 
Azarmard ibn KhushMh, rebelled, but was defeated by the Sultan and 
fled to Uman, where he died ; the amir who succeeded him was Al- 
Ilusain ibn Siilih, and the government of the district remained in bis 
hands and in those of his descendants until the time of ‘Amr ibn iil- 
Laith, who deprived them of it and transferred it to Sasan ibn Ghazwan, 
who was also a Kurd and in whose family ib remained until Istakhri’s 
own time (op, cit,, p. 145). 

® Id. ib., p. 145. 

^ [Istakhri], Oriental Geography [qO.. Ouseley), p. 83. 

" Id. ib., p. 171. 8 p^ 92. 
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district, with the care of the whole area under his control, 
with the upkeep of the roads, Avdth the duty of ensuring the 
safe passage of caravans through it, and with tlie general 
supervision of the Sultan’s interests.^ At the end of the 
same century Al-Miiqaddasi {c. a.d. 985) reports that Kurds 
were dwelling in buildings of mud and also of stone in the 
district of Dabil, that Salmas was surrounded by Kurds, and 
that Qandariyah in the same neighbourhood was a town which 
the Kurds themselves had built.^ 

In the two following centuries the geographers have nothing 
further to record about the Kurds, and it is not till the time 
of Yaqut (c. a.d. 1225) that any more information of 
importance is fortlicomiag. From him we learn that there 
were five zim'iiin or quarters in Persia occupied by Kurds ^ 
and that each contained several towns and villages; the 
taxes were collected by an official appointed by the Kurds 
themselves, who were responsible also for escorting caravans 
through their own territory, for the security of the roads, and 
for the maintenance of troops to serve the Sultan in time of 
war, and who, apart from these obligations, were virtually 
independent. The five zmnwn were those of Zinjan, between 
Isfahan and Arrajan, Bazinjan in the Jibal, a district rich in 
villages and \yell-tilled fields in the valleys, Zizan and Rihan 
near Ardashir, and Kariyan near Kirunan.^ Pie further 
mentions that there-Avere two cities named Kurd in Persia ^ 
and that Zawazan was a vast tract of country between the 
mountains of Armenia, Adharbaijan, Diyarbala, and Mausil, 
lying at a distance of a two days’ journey from that city and 
reaching as far as Khilat, whose populp,tion was composed 
almost entirely of Armenians and Kurds.® From tlie same 
work a considerable amount of detailed information can be 

^ Ibn Hauqal, op. cit, , pp. 185-7. BTe also mentions a Qariyat-ul- 
Akrad or ‘‘Village of the Kurds'’ in the middle of the district of 
Isdahildh in Khurasan (op. cit., p. 331). 

® Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan-ut-Taqdsim (ib.), p. 277. 

^ Yaqut, Mu^jam-ul-Bulddn (ed. Barhier de Meynard), pp. 263, 410, 
who is perhaps only copying from Ibn Hauqal, as quoted above. 

Id. ib., pp. 263-4. ® Id. ib., p. 479. ® Id. ib., p. 290. 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1921. 37 
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gleaned. Kurds, he relates, occupied Bardha'ah, a city known 
also as the Gate of the Kurds Baida, where 'Ali ibn 
Husain the Kurd lived, Jurdhaqil, which v^as also called 
Bukhtiyah, in Zawazan,^ Dasht, a small town between Arbil 
and Tabriz,^ .Dawin near Arran on the borders of Adharbaijan, 
the original home of the Aiyiibi dynasty,^ Sabur near Shiraz,^ 
Sarmaj between Hamadhan and Qujistan, a town belonging 
to Badr ibn Hubbiwaih the Kurd, who ruled also Sabur- 
Khast,^ Sisar in Hamadh§<n, which they had long owned,^ 
Sharmakh, which they built themselves almost entirely with 
materials taken from Nahawand,® and Shahrazur, whose in- 
habitants were a branch of the Kurds notorious for rebellion 
and insubordination ; in the province of Kars he computes 
that there were 500,000 tents belonging to the Kurdish tribes, 
who spent both summer and winter on their pasture-grounds,^^ 
while in Quhistan there were extensive stretches of country 
lying between the towns which were entirely occupied by 
Kurds and various nomad tribes engaged in the breeding of 
goats and sheep, while other Kurds had overrun large parts 
of Luristan.^^ Amongst important tovms in Kurdistan he 
includes xlIaiu,^^Alishtar,^^Bahar,^® Baz, a fortress in Zawazan 
belongmg to the Bukhti Kurds, Khuftiyan, a strong place 
on the river Zab,^® Khushan, remarkable for its fertility, its 
excellent irrigation, and its crops of wheat and fruits of 
various kinds, two small towns of the name of Darband,-^ 
Mahi-Abad,^^ ‘Alius, one of the chief fortresses of the Bukhti 
Kurds, and Harsin.^^ One place also he mentions as being 
occupied by people “like the Kurds ” known as the Balus,^^ 

i Id. ib., i). 92. 2 128, 479-80. ^ la. ib., p. 158. 

* Id. ib., p. 2.W. ‘ Id. ib., p. 240. 

“ Id. ib., p. 294. ’ Id. ib., p. 311. 

* Id. ib., p. 3.35 ; Al-Balddlmri, Futlih-ul-B\Lfddn (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 310 ( = 353). 

® Ydipit, op. cit., p. 349. Id. ib., pp. 356-8. " Id. ib., p. 412. 

'= Id. i.b., p. 400. “ Id. ib., p. 504. Id. ib., p. 51. 

Id. ib., p. 52. =« Id. ib., p. 123. ” Id. ib., p. 76. 

Id. ib., p. 210. Id. ib., p. 219. “ p_ 228. 

W- il*-. !>• 516 . . 22 Ij]_ iij _ p 18 Id, iij p 594, 

2* Id, ib., p. 115. 
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and he adds two instaijces of .the baneful effect of the Kurds 
on districts adjoining their own ; Dur-ar-Kasibi in Quzistan, 
which had suffered much from their depredations/ and 
Maraud, a town in Adharbaijan, which had lost its former 
importance and was in his days deserted and half-ruined owing 
to the continuous inroads of the Kurds, who would not desist 
from raiding it and carrying off its inhabitants into captivity/ 

About a century later Mustaufi (c. a.d. 1340) mentions that 
the inhabitants of Nihawancl were for the most part Kurds of 
the Shi‘i sect, and followers of the '' Twelve Imdm and 
that the city was the centre of large numbers of nomadic 
Kurdish horsemen, who were subject to a yearly impost of 
12,000 sheep in place of the payment of the usual taxes ; ® 
and elsewhere ho mentions that Shahrazur, which wms 
built by Qubad the Sassanian, was so-called since the •word 
meant '' the city of strength because its governors are 
ahvays Kurds and he whose strength is greater becomes 
governor 

The last of the greater Arab travellers and geographers to 
visit the land of the Kurds w^as Ibn Batiitah {c. a.d. 1355), 
who passed on one side of Ramhurmuz Kurds dwelling in 
tents who thought themselves to be descended from Arabs, 
a theory undoubtedly due to the fact that they followed the 
Arab practice of living all the year round in tents, and 
on the other a few villages occupied by Kurds,® and at 
Ilillah in Mesopotamia he foimd the population divided into 
tw^o factions, the one a religious sect known as the '' People 
of the Two Mosques ’’ and the other the Kurdish party, 
between whom there raged a perpetual feud.^ He also visited 
Sinj§,r, whose inhabitants he declares to have been endowed 
with courage and generosity, and of whose shaikh^ the holy 

^ Id. ib., p. 240. ^ Id. ib., p. 524. 

^ Mustaufi, 2^uzhcit-\d-QiLltth (ed. Le Strange), p. 70. 

^ Id. ib., pp. 105-7. 

® Ibn Batutah, Voyages (ed. Defremery and Bangui netfce), vol. ii, 
pp. 22-3. 

^ Id. ib., vol. ii, p. 97. .. 
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and ascetic ^Adb-ullah the Kurd, he. has left it on record 
that he was reputed to be a worker of miracles and to be in 
the habit of fasting for forty days and then of only breaking 
his fast with a piece of barlej^-bread.^ 

The Kurds were, therefore, a widely dispersed people, 
whose wandermgs led them from Khurasan and Haroadan to 
the confines of Asia Minor, by Sumaisat and Malatiyah.^ 
But in the twelfth century the Saljuqii emperor Sinjar created 
the new province of Kurdistan between Persian and Arabian 
Traq and put.it under the government of his nephew, Sulaiman 
Shah. Two centuries later the Mongols reorganized the 
provinces, when that of Kurdistan was increased by the 
addition of a large strip of territory previously forming 
a part of Persian Traq.^ Mustaufi the geographer defines the 
province of Kurdistan as being bounded by Arabian Tr&q, 
QuzistS-n, Persian ‘Iraq, Adharbaijan, and Diy&rbakr^’, and 
states that, although in the time of the Saljuq the revenues 
of the province amoimted to 2,000,000 dinars ^ annually, 
they had sunk to 201,500 ^ dinars in his own time. Amongst 
its chief towns he mentions several that are now unknown, 
and records especially that the people of Darband-i-Zaiiki 
were “ robbers and highwaymen, an abominable folk ’k® 

^ Id. ib., vol. ii, p. 141. 

- Outside Kurdistan the Kurds did not roam far afield. Ibn-ul-Athir 
speaks of Kurds in Syria, whom the governor of Aleppo summoned to 
his aid in a.d. 1082 or 1083 to repel the onset of the Saljuqi Tutush 
(Kdmil^ X, 82), and twenty years later he speaks of a settlement of 
Kurds living peaceably with their Arab neighbours along the banks of 
the Khabur in a.d, 1101 or 1102 (Kdmil^ x, 236) ; Ibn Khaldun 
(a.d. 1332-1406), in his History of the Berbers^ mentions the presence of 
Kurds in Morocco (vol. iii, p. 413), and Auliya, the Turkish traveller, 
came upon some colonies of them on the northern shores of the Black Sea 
in the seventeenth century. It should be added that the early presence 
of Kurds ill Syria is attested by Hisn-ul-Akrad or “ the Eortress of the 
Kurds”, a stronghold on an almost inaccessible height in the Lefianon. 

2 See Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate and Mesopotamia 
and Persia under the Mongols. 

* About £1,000,000 in English money. 

® About £100,750 in English money. 

® Mustaufi, op. cit. , pp, 105-7. 



Assyrian Lexicographical Notes 

By Professor S. LAN(tDON 

L~SABlFU, TO BURN’, HEBREW BaLaPH 
rpHIS Semitic root occurs regularly in Hebrew, 
Plioeniciau, -and Aramaic in the form altliough 

Syriac agrees with Assyrian in having the metathesis 
.s'-r-6. Tlie regular Semitic form of this root exists in 
Assyrian in the word * ras^uhatu, flame, conflagration, 
brill iancj^, terror, and is the cognate of Hebrew rekioh. 
The root blaze, has been entered in the lexicons 

with the meaning be powerful, terrible ”, and the eiTor 
still persists, although Jensen indicated the correct root of 
rasahib, ndhu, and rakihhii, blazing, in his My then und 
Epen, 580. A passage which finally disposes of the* old 
error is CT. 19, 22, 11 , izi u-gug-ga^rdduh-hat mti, 
Syn. of hibhat Isati, flame of fire. The syllable m is 
written with the sign 272), which has the value ra, 
RA, 10, 74, 18. But it is a rare value and consequently 
the passage was never understood. The Sumerian word 
ngiig is a derivative of the root gug, to burn. 

II.— A NEW CASSITE BEAL 

The Ashmolean Museum has recently obtained an 
interesting seal of the Cassite period which carries an 
inscription of six lines in Sumerian. The text is 
transcribed as follows : ge-du dugud 

nag-na dingir alad kalag ^'Na-na-a-eri-ha-am suhiir'^ 
nididc-na 6kma(l)-ma{l)-a} “Oh star Alansirgal which 
satiates with vast splendour, mighty protecting genius, upon 
Nana-eribam the servant who woi'ships thee, have mercy.” 
The epigraphy and philology of the text increase our know- 
ledge of Sumerian, and the name of the star or constellation 

^ A new example of suhir - ardn. 

^ I interpret as a variant of - rtmu, mercy. 
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is new. The deity identified with this star is unknown. 
The gesture of the praying figure reveals Egyptian 
influence, which is known to have been great in tliis 
period. Tlie hands upheld with palms outward is a 
gesture wholly un-Babylonian and un-Semitic. It occui'S 
on a few other seals of the Cassite period, Collection de 
Clercq, 276 ; Delaporte, Catalogue of the Seals in the 
Miisee du Louvre, S. 540; Ward, Seals of Western 
Asia, 541. 

III.— A BEAD-SHAPED AMULET 
Another interesting object recently acquired by tlie 
Ashraolean Museum is a small bead-shaped amulet of 
onyx, perforated lengthwise. It is inscribed with a 
Sumerian inscription concerning the demon Zi-zi-gdl, 
which throws some light upon similar amulet inscriptions. 
The curses inscribed on amulets are notoriously diflBcult, 
and I am unable to decipher the words NU-E-DA-AS 
and AB-DA-AS, For NU the parallel amulet inscription 
of the Be Glercq Collection, lAo.2o3, has the vsign 
and consequently JSfU should be read sir in the parallel 
passages. A light blue chalcedony flask-sliaped amulet 
of the British Museum has, in the last four lines, an exact 
duplicate of the Ashmolean text, see JBahyloniaca, iii, 11, 
where my interpretation is to be withdrawn for these 
lines. An interesting variant is Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte 
alls Assxir, No. 88, fragment 5, Rev. 5, zi-zi-gdl EfU 
e-di~eS, and cf. ibid. 1. 10. The text of the Ashmolean 
amulet is given below since it is not very clear on tlje 
monument. 

mi wa ^ si jipi - 

IV.— [SIZKUR), TO SACRIFICE 
The true reading of this important sign is not si-giS-se 
but si-iz-kur. I liave collated CT. ] 2, 10, 28 and 93034 
in CT. 11, 42. Both syllabaries read clearly, and tyi 
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is distinctly separated from tf. Tliese Neo-BabAdonian 
tablets would not write the sign se as but For 
Syl. B. iii, 24 tlie two texts which furnisli the reading of 
tlie sign are K. 110 and 7683. The latter text 
published by Thompson in CT. 11, 3 9 lias only [ ], 
but K. 110 (c£. ii K, PI. 1, 157) has si-iz-kur. The last 
sign was written and then rubbed by the scribe so as 
to leave There can be no doubt concerning the 

signs. The most natural rendering is sizlctcr, but sigiskur 
is a possibility. The final element hiir means “ to eat”. 
Note that the value kiv for the sign = akalu 

represents a syllable with a lost final consonant, and hence 
it is frequently written hio-a, Gudea, Oyl. B. 7, 8 ; Poebel, 
PBS. V, 141, 3. Note that this sign has tlie value ki-ri- 
kasdfiib, to gnaw, PBS. v, 141, 6. The original word for 
“ to eat” was, tlierefore, lexer, not lav. iz-kur may possibly 
contain the word izi, fire, or more likely the w^ord izi, 
izzi, sheep, CT. 35, 4, 67 ; Yale Syl. 164. The first 
element si possibi}?' represents sig, to give. I suggest that 
the word means, “ To give to eat by fire.” 

V.-^A il/AiYA STONE AVEIGHT OF THE PERIOD OF 
ENTEMENA 

Tlie Ashmolean Museum has acquired from Mr. Haysoni 
of Tveble College, formerly an officer in the Mesopotamian 
army, a stone weight in perfect condition. It has a 
unique form, being pear-shaped, with a deep groove on 
each side running from the point to the base, and is 
regarded by Oxford anthropologists as an imitation of 
a scrotum. The stone is numinulitic and highly polished. 
The top is pierced by around hole by which the weight 
was suspended. The object weighs 680*485 grams or 
about a pound and a half, and carries the following 
Sumerian legend engraved in early linear cliaracters: — 
ma-na sig-ha. Die-du sangii. “ One niana of wages in 
wool. Dudu the high priest.” 

^ K, 110 was collated for me by Mr. Gadd of the British Museum. 
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The name '*Dudu high priest'’ fixes the date and gives 
the monument -the distinction of being the most ancient 
M^eight now published. Buduu, kingxb of Ningirsu god of 
Lagash, figured prominently in the civic life of that 
ancient cit})' in the time of the famous patesi Entemena, 
circa b.c. 2960. A perforated stone tablet carries a figure 
of this priest in 'bas-relief £(,nd. an inscription in which he 
is called the kbngii-maf “chief priest," Monuments of 
Entemena were frequently dated by the phrase, “At 
that time Dudu was high-priest of the god Ningirsu."^ 
Hitherto the most ancient weight was a small* spindle- 
shaped vstone of Urukagina, patesi and king of Lagash, 
who reigned 2891-7 or about sixty years later than 
Entemena. This stone bears the inscription, “15 shekels, 
of the god Ningirsu. Urukagina king of Girsu A long* 
period separates the weight which comes next in historical 
order. It belongs to the period of Ur-Ningirsu, patesi of 
Lagash and son of Gudea. He lived about 2560 n.c. 
We meet now with the duck-shaped weight for the first 
time. The inscription reads, “Two talents, stone, Ur- 
Ningirsu patesi of Lagasli."^ 

The 15 shekel or |;mana weight of Urukagina, published by 
Scheil, Gom 2 ‘)te 8 Rend^os,1912, 478 fi‘., weighs 119*3 grams, 
whicli indicates a mana of 477*2 grams. The Ashmolean 
weight does not carry any figure before the word ma-na, 
although I could see a scratch wliich may possibly be / . 
The only possible inference is that the weight is a so-called 

great mana " of the earljr period, employed for weighing 
wool supplied to workmen as their wmge. The ordinary 
light mana of the Sumerians and Babylonians ranges from 

^ See the references cited in Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumtrimchen nncl 
Ahlcaduchen KimigBimchriften^ and Chiy, Miscellaneous Inscriptions No. 4, 
Col. ii end, ud-ha er-ra-ni Du-dii sangu d,Min~gir-zii-ha-(jey “At that time 
ins servant Budu was high priest of the god Ningirsu.*’ 

2 Girsu was a part of Lagash. 

2 Text by King in CT. 33, 50, who gives no description of the object, 
nor its actual weight. See Weissbach, ZDMG. 1916, 49. 
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about 477 to 520 grams. These ancient peoples were 
unable to attain precision in tlie making of weights, and 
consequently the subject of Babylonian metrology is most 
perplexing. The great or heavy mana in later times was 
equal to two light inanas. The new weight introduces 
additional difficulties instead of solving the old ones. 
A thorough discussion of all the previously publislied 
metrological material will Ije found in Weissbach’s two 
articles in ZDMG. Vols. 61 and 70. 

xi diorite weiglit in the private collection of Dr. S. B. 
Nies, of Brooklyn, N.Y., carries the inscription I ona-nct 
Dii-cho Sangu urti-ki, “One mana. Dudu liigh priest of 
the city.’' The object is not fully described in the 
publication by Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious, 
and Economic Texts, No. 19.^ 



Cassite Seal of the Ashmolean Collection. 

A Sumerian Contract from Ellasar 
In recent years a large nnniber of economic tablets from 
Senkereh have appeared in the commerce of antiquity 
dealers. The Louvre^ in Paris and the Yale Babylonian 
Collection^ in America secured a great many. A small 

^ The weight is given as 497*5 grams, which agrees with the ordinary 
mana of the Sumerian j^eriod. Dudu of the Nies weiglit is probably 
the same Dudu described above, and the monument also belongs to the 
period of Entemena. 

^ Mostly unpublished. Two are published by Tlmrean-Dangin, RA. 
8, 82-85, and the same scholar communicated several date formuhu in 
RA. 15, 201?. 

^ Miss E. M. Grice has published 253 tablets of the Ellasar collection 
in Hecords from Ur and Larba, New Haven, 1919. 
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collection was sold to the Museum of the University of 
Wales in 1914, which contains a contract of sale written 
at Ellasar.^ The Rev. Chas. Overy, M.A., of Radley 
College, near Oxford, secured a perfect specimen of the 
Senkereh archives when he was in the service of the 
British Army in Mesopotamia. He has kindly shown me 
the tablet and permitted its publication in our Journal. 

The translation follows : — 

“Two gan of garden land planted with trees, beside the 
garden of ... , beside the garden of Takillisu and beside 
the garden of Kigga-Naimar. From Sin-magir son of 
Kuzulum, Nigga-Nannar purchased it. IV 3 mana of 
silver for its full price he weighed out to him. “ That 
a claim stands against the gard^en I shall not protest in 
future days,” he swore in the name of the king. 

In the presence of Sin-magir son of . . . ; Ubar-shamash 
son of ... ; Eribam-Sin son of ... ; Sin-iribam, son of 
Za ; Sin-nmbalit, son of Kuzulum ^ ; Takillisu son of . . . 
iddin; Tammuz-iddin, soii of Da . . . ; Ur-^Abbau, son 
of Ili-mabi ; . . . Shamash, the merchant ; Enlil-rehi, the 
scribe. Month of seed-sowing (4th month). 

Year when (by the command of Ann, Enlil, and Enki) 
the Euphrates, the pure tisida of Nannar, which brings 
the water-supply to Ekur, the abode of life, [the faithful 
shepherd] Rim-sin [from Erech to the shore of the sea 
dug, caused its level to rise over the wide plain, and 
a river for the city Ur made],” 

The legal phrase enim-gdl in-na-guh-hu, “a claim 
stands against” is new and perliaps characteristic of the 


^ See my notes on the Aberystwitli tablets in Bahyloniaca, vii, 39-50. 
The contract concerns a sale of land, and will be found on p. 47 of the 
article referred to in this note, 

® Note that the names of the three sons of Kuzulum, mentioned on this 
tablet, Sin-magir, Sin-mubalit, and Nigga-Nannar all contain a title of 
the moon -god. 
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contracts of Ellasar.^ Some of the proper names call for 
explanation. ^Ta-hi-ilAi-s^u occurs as Ta-ld-il-i-li-su in 
King, Letters and Inscriptions of Haniniurahi, No. 8, 11. 
It has been regarded as dialectic for Tdkil-ili-sn, “ Trusting 
in his god,” (Ranke, Personal Names of the Hammnrahi 
Dynasty, 168, and Ungnad, BahyloniscJie Brief e, No. 49). 
Note tlie contraction Hi > U, which supports my contention 
that la in certain names of the period may be for Ha, 
a western word for god and a particular Arabian deity also. 
See OLZ. 1910, 12 ff. Certainly is expected in this 
name unless sn stands for a verb ^'to increase” (ardbu?)^ 
when the name would mean, He that trusts in god will 
be increased.” But proper names in this period are not 
written wdth ideogi'ains, wherefore the suggestion 
improbable. 

Kuzulum occurs regularly as Kuzulluon in the Ellasar 
texts, see Grice, ibid., 31. Kuzahtm occurs once on a 
Nippur tablet, Chiera, Legal and Administrative Docu- 
ments, 92. Kuzullu has the appearance of being the 
secondary formation oikuiulhi, employed in Babylonian for 
sobriquets, especially wdth regard to bodily deformities ; 
see Holma, Pevsonennamen der Form kuttulu, p. 16. In 
fact, tlie Talmudic kdsiil, kdsil, means, '‘one with thick 
loins ”, and Babylonian kisalhi = Sm, means “ loin ”, 
Thompson, PSBA., 1908, 66, an identification whicli 
Holma, Korperteile, p. 155, wrongly rejected. See also 
for kisallu, loin, Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Asstir, 
SO, 5, and the writer's Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, 
341, 4. Kuzidhi is formed from kisallu "loin” on the 
analogy of a name like Hulukku, "The bald one,” and 
means " He of the big loins 

Za-a- a, father of Sin-iriham, is certainly the same 
person as Za-a-a, father of Sin-iribam, in Grice, ibid,, 

^ But note the phrase in the Ellasar contract, Grice, ibid., 134, 14; 
enim ha-gar-ra i-a-mi ISnUJ-gamil ha-ni-ih-zi-zi, “ If E. make claim for his. 
house, it shall be dismissed. 
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134, 18. The name Ur-^'^'Abhau is interesting. The tablet 
is extremely difficult to read ; the signs appear to be 
ab-ha-^b, which would be a variant of the ordinary title of 
Tammuz, For Ah-ha-u see Tainimiz and Ishiar, 

8, n. 1. 

The tablet is dated by tlie formula for the twenty-tbird 
year^ of Rim-Sin. The complete text is restored in 
Revile d'Assijriologie, 15, 8, from variants. Two variants 
occur on Nos. 149, 150 of the tablets published by Grice, 
ibid., PL LIX. 

The date formula is extremely important for the topo- 
graphy of, the lower course of the Euphrates in the time 
of Rim-Sin. On the basis of numerous variants now 
known, the complete text reads as follows : — 

mil dug 2 An ^'Enlil ^'^■JEn-ki-ga-ta ^ 
id Bnramin-na ti-si-da azag-ga ^'^'Nannar-ge 
bizem^-tum e-kur-ra^ nam4il-la-ge 

^ According to Thureau-Dangin, the twenty-fourth year. But see 
AJSL., 35, 225. 

^ Tar. Bahyloiiiaca, vi, 45, ha-har-va — opening of the mouth, oracular 
command. 

^ Var. ihid., ga-ha-ta-ga. 

^ The sign is regularly in the variants, bub the Overy 

tablet has The latter form is a corruption of ^*2^^ 

a variant gnjnt form of c? (nd) = REC. 92, and identified by the 
writer with (AJSL., 33, 48). The sign has the values snhsah-sih, 
shepherd, and M = banil, shine forth. Note that the N. Pr. LuguJ-R-t, 
Chiera, List of Personal Names, 17, iv, 4; 24, 3; 25, i, 17 has variants 
y (21, 5), ^^^y 20, ii, 3. The form in 21, 5 is a double-r/^mu 
« form of {ud), i.e. , a giimi-h^Bg form. This proves clearly enough 

the identifications defended in AJSL., 31, 282; 33, 48. But Chiera has 
found a variant lAigal-silhe, “The king is shepherd,” 

ibid., 276. Note that the sign is not LAGAR -p GUNU but 
UDA-GUNU or rather UD GUNU + 8ESSIG. See also Clay, 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions, 12, Rev. vii, 5, In Poebel, PBS. v, 108, 7, 
the sign is gloSvSed [ . . . ] = pi-sa-nu-nm, bucket, basket, and 

(...)= a-lu-it-um, vase, which indicates a confusion with tlie sign 
tTTnJ, BEC. 429. Note d-NIK-PISAX, CT. 24, 48, 11 = KIN 
{hi-zi‘tm) PISAN, 25, 27, K. 2117, 8. The sign PISAN has, therefore, 
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sih-zid 

Urnuj l-(ldyta'^ zag a-ah-ha-^A nnn-un-ha-al-ld 
giUki a-kdr^ dagal-la imda-e-a^ 

' id um-a Uri-{kiysiL hn-mi-in-gar-ra. 

Tliere can be no doubt concerning the old course of tlie 
Euplirates. It passed througli Nippur flowing south- 
south-west to Erecli and Ellasar and reached the sea at 
Eridin Its course passed above the ancient city Ur, 
whicli could not have been situated on the old course of 
this river. But its southern course probably fell into 
disuse at the end of the Sumerian period as the sea receded 
from the old coastline and Eridu henceforth became an 
isolated inland city of little importance. Kim-sin dug 
a new channel for the river in a more easterly direction, 
following more closely the modern course of the river 
which now flows a few miles east of Ur, 

the value hizem, hisem, and the vocabulary cited above read [hi-si’em) 
= pisdnu, bucket, vase. Note also Jn-iz = naidku, sapdkn, napdsit, 
words for “pour out”, Scheil, For., 130-137. The sign in question was, 
therefore, confused with two disparate signs, suh, shepherd, and hizem, 
bucket. For the original sign hizem, see Genouillac, Inveniaire, INIIO. 
802 ; R. ii, 16, a i.e. a ham-lnzem or kind of jar. This 

is probably the original sense of the sign and its use asauh, $ih, shepherd, 
is secondary. 

® Var. Grice, 149, ml 

^ The onlj^ complete text for this line is Grice, 149, which has 
apparently Ki-UNU-a-.^u, The reading UD~UNU (i.e. Ellasar) is 
doubtful. See also Grice, loo [Ki-]UEU-{ki)-ya, which points to tlie 
reading Uinif/’ffa. 

2 Var. Grice, 149, d~kar ; loO, a-kar. 

® Var. Grice, 150, 58, i-im-ia~an-e-[a ] ; ibid., 149, he-inmie. For m, 
in =<ed, e, go up, see Sum, Grammar, 213. 
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THE NAME BY WHICH THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE WAS 
KNOWN IN THE ANCIENT AVORLI) 

It has lately been proposed to substitute the name 
'' Akkadian for that of ‘‘ Assyrian ”, by which the Semitic 
language of Assyria and Babylonia has hitherto been known 
to us. In the tablets which come from the Babylonian 
lilrraries '' Akkadian and '' Sumerian ” are contrasted with 
one another, Akkadian signifying the Semitic language 
originally spoken in Akkad or Northern Babylonia in opposi- 
tion to Sumerian, the earlier language of the country. 

But this applies only to Babylonia ; we are not justified in 
assuming that the term Akkadian ” was recognized in 
Assyria, much less in the other countries of the ancient world. 
And I have now found conclusive proof that it was not the 
name adopted outside the circle of the Babylonian scribes. 
One of the tablets (No. 5) recently j)ublished in Hittite Texts 
in the Cuneiform character fro7n tablets in the British Museum 
describes the dedication of an image of silver by the sanhminis 
or “ High Priest ” (a Hittite loan-word from the Assyrian 
sangu), and states that he has to repeat certain words in 
the language of the city of Pabili ”, i.e. Babili or Babylon 
(ALU Pabili4i kissan memai). The words are Assyrian : 

, . . akli lu-ddb, '' may [the w^ork] of the artificer be 
fortunate ! ” The name, consequently, by which the Assyrian 
language was known outside Babylonia in the fourteenth 
century before our era w^as Babylonian 


A. H. Sayoe. 
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NOTE ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM “THE 

HUNDREDS” AS APPLIED TO CERTAIN CHAPTERS 
OP THE KORAN 

In. the 3 "ear 1864 Professor Noldeke published in the 
Zeitschrift der dentschen morg&rdiindiscJien Gesellschafi, vol. xviii, 
p. 236, some verses by the poet Abu-l-Aswad ad-Du’all on 
the murder of the Caliph ‘All, which mclude the following two 
couplets ; — 


Lxaji,, rj V.J uiJA jiAii 


“ Ye have slain the best of all those who ride camels and 
break them in, of all those who sail in ships, of all those who 
wear sandals and cut them to measure, of all those who recite 
the Mathdni and the Hundreds'' 


These verses appear also in Mas'udi, Muruj adh-DhaJmh, 
ed. Barbicr de Mevnard, vol. iv, p. 436, in Tabari, i,. 3467, 
and in Ibn al-Athir, Kclmil, ed. Tornberg, voL iii, p. 33L 
What is meant by the Hundreds ? Professor Noldeke 

suggests, in a foot-note, that we should read ils-wJlj 
“ the Perspicuous i.e. the Koran. This view may appear 

to be supported by the text of Mas'udI, which has 

(if the editor has read the manuscript correctly), and hence 
it is not surprising that the editors of Tabari have adopted 
Professor Ndldeke^s emendation. But the evidence of the 

manuscripts is decidedly in favour of and that 

this is the correct reading seems to me to be conclusively 
proved by a passage in Tabari’s Coynmentanj on the‘ Koran 
(edition of a.h. 1321), vol. i, p. 34® sej. 
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1^1^ jl Jr* 

i.e. the Hundreds is a name given to those chapters of the 
Koran which contain about 100 verses. That the term 
Matlidnl refers to certain parts of the Koran is generally 
admitted, though there is great diherence of opinion as to 
which passages are included under it. In mediaeval times 
the chapters of the Koran were divided into four categories, 

namely, (1) J (2) (3)^jujl, and (4) 

— see, for example, Lane’s Lexicon^ s.v. and 

But it may be doubted whether this fourfold division is as 
old as the first century of the Hijrah. In the verse of Abu-h 
Aswad the Hundreds ” probably include all the longer 
chapters and the Matlidnl all the shorter chapters. 

A. A. Bevan. 


A MISPEINT IN THE BIBLIOTHECA INDICA EDITION 
OF THE AKBABNAMA A'ND THE MUNTAKHAB-AL^ 
TAVARIKH 

An unfortunate misprint, which misled the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his admirable book, AJchar, the Great Mogul {'p-p. 110, 
453), occurs in the Bibliotheca Indica edition (text) of the 
Alcharndma, and in the corresponding passage (ii, 139) of the 
same edition of the text of Badaonfs Muniakhab-al-Tavdrlkh. 
I cannot give the exact reference to the passage in the 
Alcharndmay for I have not my copy with me, and have only 
notes to refer to, but I believe that it will be found on p. 4 of 
vol. iii. 

Akbar, after leaving Aimer on his way to Gujarat in 1572, 
is made to march to Ndgaur, near which place he hears the 
news of the birth at Ajmer of his son DaniyaL Kow, no 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1921. 38 
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commander in his senses would march nearly 80 miles in 


a north-easterly direction when his objective lay to the south- 


east of him. The place, therefore, at which Akbar heard the 
news of his son's birth must have been Bagor (25° 22' N. and 
74° 23' E.), they^^r^djj^icj townin the Udaipur State {Invjjerial 
Gazetteer of India, vi, 193). 

That this is so is proved by the account of the continuation 
of his march, according to which his next stage was '' the 
neighbourhood of Amet The distance, in a straight line, 
from Nagaur to Amet is 136 miles, a distance which Akbar 
never covered in one day, even during his wonderful ride from 
Eathpur-Sikri to AhmadabM in August, 1573. The distance 
from Bagor to Amet is 28 miles, a reasonable day's march. 


The diSerence between Nagaur 


o/t- 


) and Bagor 


O-A) 


in the Persian script is but slight, consisting in the change of 
the position of one dot, and nothing would be more natural 
than for a copyist, ignorant, like most of his class, of 
geography, encountering the comparatively unfamiliar name 

, to jump to the conclusion that there must have been 


some mistake, and to substitute the name of the well-lmown 


town j ; but it is incumbent on all editing or using 


works in the Persian script to follow geographical details on 
a map, if absurdities are to be avoided. 

There is another misprint in Badaoni (text, ii, 140),* where 
Akbar's next halt after Nagaur " is given as Mertha, so 
that he appears to be turning in his tracks. ‘‘ Mertha " 
should, of course, be “Amet”. 

“ Nagaur ” occurs for “ Bagor ” in the corresponding 
passage (p. 293) of the very unsatisfactory Lucknow edition 
of the TabaqCU-i-Akban (a.h. 1292), and the same mistake 
occurs on p. 109 of the inaccurate monograph on Akbar in 
the Rulers of India series, but here one naturally does not 
look for scholarship. 
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The Bombay edition of Firislita (text, 1832) is iion-coni- 

mittal with C'Magaur” or Magor i, 491). This 

otherwise admirable edition is entirely untrustworthy where 
proper names are concerned. 

All W'ho are interested in Indian history must agree with 
Mr. Vincent Smith {Akhar, p, 462) that a new and scholarly 
translation of Firislita^ adequately annotated and indexed, is 
much to be desired. 

T. W. Haio, 

Tehran. 

11th June, 1921. 


“ BHASA ” 

Lack of leisure makes it impossible for me to discuss in 
detail the various interesting points raised by Mr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri in his paper '' The Plays of Bhasa ” in the 
July number of this Journal. I will only say that his argu- 
ments are wholly based on petiiiones principii and have no 
cogency, for the following reasons, among others : — 

(1) The '' reformation ’’ in the preludes of plays ascribed 
by him to Bhasa is badly in need of evidence, and seems to 
be quite irrelevant. In the Trivandrum plays, after an 
introductory nandi, which is not given in the MSS., and 
probably might be varied at the discretion of the sutradhara 
(stage-manager), the latter appears and begins the prelude, 
usually though not always with a preliminary benediction, 
after which comes the prose. In the classical dramas the 
ndndl is given in full ; then the sutradhara enters and begins 
the prelude with prose.^ In either case the play is begun by the 
sutradhara. It is possible that this arrangement was introduced 
by the real Bhasa, as is suggested by Sana’s verse ; but to argue 

^ The sthclpaha whom Mr. Banerji-Sastri drags in by the hair of his 
head is quite irrelevant. The Dasariipaha (iii, 2) tells us that he should 
not appear until the sutradhara has left the stage after the conclusion 
of the prelude ; and his place here is marked in some playS by the 
stage-direction sthdpand. 
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that the Trivandrum plays are his works because something of 
the kind is found in them is a bold begging of the question. 

(2) It is more natural to take raja-simha in the Bharata- 
^vakya as a proper name than as a mere epithet.^ The variants 
are thus much more easily explained. 

(3) The comparison of Prakrits is very instructive, but its 
lessons are not what Mr. Banerji-Sastri supposes them to be. 
It really tells us nothing about the relative dates of Pseudo- 
Bhasa and classical authors. We have no first-hand 
knowledge of these Prakrits ; we know only the forms that 
editors and scribes have imposed upon the texts. Un- 
doubtedly the plays of Pseudo-Bhasa contain many archaic 
forms which are not found in ordinary recensions of classical 
texts ; but we cannot say that the latter never contained 
them, for grammarians have been working their sweet will 
upon the texts for many centuries. In the North they have 
partly succeeded in covering up their trails ; but in the South 
we can more easily trace the successions of their malefic 
activities. And we can see that the use of the Prakrits in 
the South is based upon traditions which differ considerably 
from those now prevalent in the North, ^ and probably are 
older in ultimate origin. But to argue that the plays of 
Pseudo-Bhasa, of which the MSS. are characterized by the 
former, must be works of an author earlier than (say) Kalidasa, 
whose MSS. usually show the features of the latter, is a reckless 
petitio principii. Mr. Banerji-Sastri and the other gentlemen 
who follow the same line of thought overlook the fact that 
the plays of Pseudo-Bhasa are not peculiar in their Prakrit, 
To take only a few instances, the Subhadrd-dJmianjaya 
published in the Trivandrum Series shows a number of archaic 
forms seldom or never found in the printed texts and MSS. 
of Kalidasa, but actually occurring in the Pseudo-Bhasa, 

^ Air. Banerji-Sa.stri has fathered on me a misspelling “ Teramaran ”, 
of which I must repudiate the paternity. 

^ I use the word “North” in a general sense, without prejudice to 
the distinction into Eastern and AVestern Schools {JHAS. 1921, p. 425). 
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e.g, ayya and ayyailtia ( vulgo ajja and ajjailtta), payydula 
(Skt. ahahe (Skt. oJiam), iiivam (Skt. tvam), haria 

(Skfc. krtvd), amhdam (Skt. afimdJcam), and tke particle dma ; 
and the Pradyimndhliijitdaya and To/pati-samvarana in the 
same series between 5hem contain all these forms. Will 
Mr. BanerjhSastri therefore argue that KiilaseJihara Varman 
and Eavi Varman are earlier than Kalidasa ? 

It is illuminating to compare the text of the Ndgdnanda as 
published in the Trivandrum Series with a typical Northern 
edition such as that of Jivananda published at Calcutta in 
18S6. We find in T. ed. ayya, uyydna, etc. = C. ed. ajja, 
ujjdna, etc. ; T. ed. iuvari\ (pp. 24, 71, 821, etc., side by side 
with tunmm) = C. ed. tumam always; T. ed. hissa (p. 66) = 
C. ed. kisa, and on the other hand, T. ed. Jclsa (p. 71) — C. ed. 
kim and T. ed. kl,sa (p. 88) = C. ed. klsa ; T. ed. karia (pp. 88, 
111, 148, 151, 275) --= C, ed. karia, but also .T. ed. karia 
(pp. 146, 254) = C. ed. kadua ; T. ed. gacchia (p. 147) = 
C. ed. gadm ; T. ed. tava (p. 202) = C. ed. te. These facts, 
and a great many others, show clearly that this play has had 
the usual fate of Indian books ; many alterations have been 
made in both the Northern and the Southern recensions, but 
the latter on the whole has preserved more ancient forms 
— forms quite as archaic as any that appear in Pseudo- 
Bhasa. But the Nagananda ascribes itself to Harsadeva, 
and is certainly not earlier than the seventh century. So 
much for the value of Mr. Banerji-Sastri^s linguistic tests 
of date. 

The rest of his arguments are even more nugatory, and 
need not be discussed. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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SANKALPA-SlfEYODAYA, or ThE DaWN OE THE DlVINE WiLL, 

of Sri Vedanta Desika. With. English translation by 
K. Narayanacharya, B.A., and D, Eaghunathaswamy 
Iyengar, under the supervision of Srtman Vidya- 
BHUSHANA A. Govindacharya; Vol. i, Acts i-v;' 
12nio. pp. iv, ii, 189, xxxviii, 317, L Srirangam : 
Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1917. 

The Sahbalpa-suryddaya belongs to a rare type of Sanslcrit 
literature, the allegorical drama. Among the interesting 
fragments of plays discovered by the Prussian Expedition to 
Turfan and edited by Professor Lliders (Berlin, 1911), which 
are the oldest specimens of Sanskrit plays extant, there are 
morsels of a work of this kind, in which the triumph of 
Buddhist morals and religious doctrine is allegorically 
l^resented in dramatic form. Oddly enough no other play of 
this class has survived from the date of the Turfan fragments 
to about 1200, when Krsna Mi&a composed his Prabodha- 
candrodaya in glorification of Vedantic monism. The latter 
work made a hit (it wslq even rendered into Persian in 
A.H. 1073 by Banvali Das, called Vali) ; and among the imita- 
tions which it called forth the most notable is the Sankalpa- 
suryodaya, in which Venkata-natha, known as the Vedanta- 
desika par excellence, set himself to represent in the same 
manner the triumph of Pamanuja’s Visistadvaita doctrine. 
Though this drama has previously been published (at 
Conjevaram in 1883 and 1904), the present volume embodies 
the first attempt to present the text with an English rendering, 
and therefore deserves a welcome. The English version is in 
parts very free, and sometimes is more of a paraphrase than 
a translation, but it is generally true to the sense and helpful 
to readers who are not familiar wdth the author’s subtleties of 
idiom. Naturally dramas of this kind cannot be expected to 
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possess the highest dramatic qualities, such as vigour of action 
and liveliness of characterization ; their appeal is literary and 
intellectual. The Sankalpa-suryodaya is no exception to 
this rule. But it is well worth reading, and we shall be glad 
to have the concluding volume in due course. 

L. D. B. 


Das Srauta-s’Ctra des Apastamba. Aus dein Sanskrit 
iibersetzt von Dr. W. Calanb. 1~7 Buch, (Quellen der 
Eeligions-Geschichte. Gruppe 7.) 8vo. pp. 270. 
Gottingen and Leipzig, 1921. 

With the exception of the Vaitana-sutra, a work of only 
secondary importance in its class, this is the first of the 
6rauta-sutras that has been translated ; and Professor 
Caland, than whom no Western scholar is more profoundly 
versed in the intricacies of orthodox Hindu ritualism, has 
performed his peculiarly difficult task with notable skill and 
success. The ^rauta-sutras, as is well known, are summaries of 
the systems of Vedic ritual, based mainly on the Brahmanas ^ ; 
hence the proper understanding of a ^rauta-sutra requires at 
almost every step reference to the Brahmana upon which it is 
based, and not seldom also to other sources, when, as is 
occasionally the case with Apastamba, the author of the Sutra 
prefers the practice of another school to that prescribed in 
his own Brahmana, or allows both.^ To investigate these 
intricate coimexions and interpret the often obscure text of 
the Sutras, as Dr. Caland has done in his translation and in 
the pithy and illuminative notes which accompany it, is 

^ In his introduction Professor Caland describes them as being- 
“properly only excerpts from the Brahmanas”. This is slightly mis- 
leading if it be taken to mean that their rules are wholly derived from 
Brahmanas, for sometimes they apparently come from elsewhere, as, 
e.g. Ap.S.-s. IV, 3, 1 (p. lOG of the present work), which is drawn from 
an unknown source. 

^ An example of the last case is Ap.S.-s. I, 14, Bh : “one who has nob 
already offered a soma-sacrifice must not offer Samndyya — or he may 
Fere^the prohibition is derived from the Taittiriya Saiphita II, v. 8, 1 ; 
and Apastamba is a Taittiriya. 
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a task of extraordinary difficulty, and the manner in which he 
has accomplished it calls for our unstinted admiration and 
gratitude, the more so as the subject, though full of interest 
to students of comparative religion, is not at first sight an 
attractive one. Orthodox Hindu rituals lack almost all 
elements of beauty, dignity, and impressiveness, such as may 
be found in the worship of Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
communities. The idea of a liturgy, a congregational service 
of prayer and praise, is almost unknown in them. Immensely 
intricate in their details, they are usually crude and puerile, 
sometimes even revolting, in their symbolism. All the more 
honour, therefore, is due to Dr. Caland for his devoted labours 
in this unlovely field ; and we sincerely hope that we may soon 
see his work completed by the translation of the remaining 
books, with an index. 

L. D. B. 


Manava ^rauta-sOtra : Cayana. (Opbouw van het 
Hoogaltaar naar de Overlevering der Manavas.) [Edited 
by] J. M. Van Geldee. 4to. pp. xx, 22. Leiden, 
Leipzig printed, 1921. 

Professor Caland is not only a master of the lore of the 
ancient Brahmanic rituals, ^ut he has also communicated his 
enthusiasm and sound critical method to a band of younger 
scholars. Miss Van Gelder is apparently one of the latest 
recruits of this company, and her inaugural dissertation 
proves her to be a worthy disciple of her Guru. The Cayana, 
or ritual for the construction of the chief altar, belongs to 
the Manava-srauta'sutra, of which Dr. Kiiauer has published 
books 1-5 (Petrograd, 1900-3) ,* and it forms the fifth 
vihlidga of that corpus, either by itself, according to some MSS., 
or in combination with the Vajapeya and Prayascitta, 
according to others. Though tedious and often obscure, 
like the rest of the ritual literature, the Cayana has a fair 
amount of interest for students of comparative religion and 
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early Sanskrit ; and Miss Van Gelder would have increased 
her claims to our gratitude if she had appended to her excellent 
edition an index verborum. 

L. D. B. 


The Vaicestka System, described with the help of the 
oldest texts. By Dr. B. Faddegon. (Verhandelingen 
der KoninMijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks. 
Dee] xviii, No. 2.) 10| X pp. 614. Amsterdam, 
1918. 

The Vai^esika philosophy has come by its own at last, and 
has found a thoroughly competent expositor in Dr. Faddegon, 
who discusses in this volume the study of Indian philosophy 
in Europe (t, i), the Vaigesika texts (i, ii), the Nyaya-sutra 
and its relation to the Vai 9 esika (i, iii), sources of information 
as to other schools (i, iv), general questions of metaphysics 
(n, i), physics (ii, ii), matheihatical notions (ii, iii), psychology 
(it, iv), trustworthy sources of knowledge (ii, v), and ethics 
^nd theology (ii, vi), followed by copious translations from 
Oridhara’s Nyaya^kandall (iii), and “material for reference ”, 
including bibliography ^ and analyses of the chief texts (iv). 
Considerations of space forbid us to discuss the many 
interesting topics of which D% Faddegon treats in this 
monumental work, and to bestow more than a few words to 
express our admiration for the orderly method and sound 
scholarship by which it is marked. Praise is due also to 
him for the courage which inspired him to write in English, 
and to write it generally well, in spite of occasional lapses 
into foreign idiom, frequent superfluity of commas, and a 
considerable crop of minor misprints. 

L. D. B. 

^ In this list we miss the *‘Vai,4esika Philosophy according to the 
Dasapadarthasasfcra ” of Mr. Ui published as Yol. xxiv of the Oriental 
Translation of the Asiatic Society in 1917. As the Chinese translation 
of the P. was made in a.d, 648, the latter has an important bearing on 
the subject of the early Vai 9 e 9 ika. 
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William Bolts : A Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company. By N. L. Hallward, M.A. 9J x 5|, 
pp. viii, 210. Cambridge University Press, 1920. 

The long-delayed life of the able and unscrupulous 
adventurer, William Bolts, will be welcomed by students of 
Anglo-Indian history. But their pleasure in Mr. Hallward’s 
clear and scholarly account of Bolts and his methods will be 
less keen when they find that there is no clue throughout the 
volume to the provenance' of the material '"hitherto not 
available or not easily accessible ’’ on which the narrative is 
based. The numerous quotations elucidating the text are pre- 
sumably taken, for the most part, from the Manuscript Eecords 
of the East India Company, some of them, possibly, from the 
French Archives, but no hint of the whereabouts of the 
originals appears either in the preface or in the foot-notes. 
There is, moreover, neither a bibliography nor an uidex, 
for the meagre list of persons at the end of the volume is 
valueless to the student desirous of learning the system of 
inland trade in India in the eighteenth century. It is 
regrettable that there should be such defects in so excellent 
a monograph, for the author has handled his subject with 
skill and knowledge, and leaves a clear impression on the 
mind of the reader of Bolts and his contemporaries in Bengal, 
their intrigues and their conduct towards their employers. 

The second part of the volume is treated less minutely, 
since Bolts, as a servant of the Empress of Austria, hardly 
comes within the title of the book. Still, as Mr. Plallward 
describes the methods taken in Bombay to thwart the design 
of an Austrian settlement in India, and gives an account of the 
relations between Bolts and the Chevalier de St. Lubin at 
Poona, some notice of the adventurer’s reception on his return 
to Bengal in September, 1779 (as recorded in Bengal Public 
Consultations j India Office Eecords), and of his protest 
addressed to the Select Committee at Madras in April, 1780 
{Madras Select Committee Consultations)^ might have been 
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expected, togetlier with an allusion to the temporary settle- 
ment made under his direction at one of the Nicobar Islands. 

R. C. T. 


MakrizI— Descriptiok Historique et Topooraphique be 
l’^gypte. Traduit par M. Paub Casanova. 4me part ie 
ler fascicule. 14 x lOJ, xii + 144 pp, Le Caire : 
Institut Fran9ais, 1920. 

Monsieur Paul Casanova has brought out, after an interval 
of years, another fascicule of his French translation of the 
Arabic chronicle of Makrizi, under the auspices of the Ministere 
de rinstruction Publique, published at Cairo, 1920. 

In offering any criticism on the translation so faithfully 
rendered by Monsieur Casanova, one cannot do better than 
quote the latter’s own words, viz. : Je dois dire que je me 
suis fait une loi, dans ma traduction, d’une scrupuleuse probite 
scientidque, J’ai r6sist6 a la tentation de cacher sous des 
phrases plus on moins vague mon incomprehension de certains 
passages, et au contraire je Tai soulign^e en proposant des 
solutions qui n’6taient pas toujours heureuses.” 

His plan of printing in the text in Arabic technical and 
obscure words will commend itself to the student. He has, 
moreover, provided copious footnotes on words requiring 
special comment, and historical references have been uii- 
stintingly given throughout. Makrizi was born a.h. 766 
(A.n, 1364), and died a.h. 845 (a.d. 1442). 

The present volume deals -with the reigns of the Patimide 
Khalifes, and with the founding and growth of Cairo ; it is a. 
storehouse of details concerning the life and mamaers of the 
Mussulman world, during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. A short account is given of the lives of the Patimide 
Khalifes. The founders of this dynasty had travelled from 
Arabia to Egypt in search of science, le sentier des meilleurs.” 
The first Khalife, 'Oube’id Allah, was a typical Mussulman ruler 
of their great days, he underwent many persecutions prompted 
by Baghdad and Damascus, and was delivered with his son 
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from a Syrian prison by a victorious soldier, Aboii 'Abd Allah, 
who championed his cause and proclaimed him as the Mahdi 
(a.h. 297). 

'Oubeid Allah, when he had consolidated his power, shook 
himself free of his benefactor and caused Abou 'Abd Allah 
and his brother to be murdered. He died aged 63, having been 
Khalife for twenty-four years, leaving to his descendants the 
task of conquering Egypt (a.h. 322). They were of widely 
difierent types ; his son was a cruel and effeminate ruler, 
who organized massacres of defenceless towns, but never put 
a leg across a horse, even for hunting, nor troubled himself 
to conduct the services in the mosques which were expected 
from his sacred office. Khalife Mansour, his son, was famous 
for eloquence, and for the devotion with which he could 
improvise the service of the Khoutbat seance tenants ’h 

Khalife MouTzz, the first Fatimide sovereign of Egypt, 
prided himself on the austerity of his life and his assiduity 
in the public service. He sent for his sheikhs one cold winter’s 
day to his palace, where he sat in a lined and wadded robe 
(djouhbat), with open doors leading to his libraries, with an 
inkstand and some state papers before him. He gave them 
a long address on the vanity of luxury and pleasure, and 
exhorted them to lead a simple and laborious life like his own ; 
to have one wife only and to pay her all respect ; and promised 
that if they would devote themselves to public duty as he did, 
Allah would give them the sovereignty of the West, which they 
already had of the East. Mansour husbanded all his resources 
to create an army for the conquest of Egypt ; he tried to impose 
a new tax, but when his sheikhs protested that their swords 
were at his service East and West, but that they would never 
stoop to pay a tax only fit to be levied on infidels, he rose in 
his stirrups and said that it was just the answer he wanted, he 
only meant to try their mettle. 

His armies wmre victorious, and he celebrated his victory 
by laying on a magnificent scale the foundations of Cairo. He 
was wise, just, and generous, and had a passion for astronomy ; 
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when he died (a.h. 365), still in the prime of life, his rule was 
acknowledged in the Maghrib, throughout Egypt and Syria, 
ai\d in Mecca and Medina. 

The reign of his grandson, Adh phahir, a lover of music and 
art and a collector of jewels, was marked by recurrent famine 
and sickness, and riots among the black slaves. A treaty 
(a.h. 418) was made with the Greek Emperor of Constantinople, 
who re-established a mosque there in return for the reopening 
of a church in Jerusalem and permission for the Christians 
forcibly converted to Islam to return to their own faith. 

, Khalife Moustansir, who succeeded at 7 years of age, 
suffered the extreme buffetings of fortune during his long 
reign of sixty years. He extended his rule over Baghdad 
and Aleppo, but Egypt was in great misery with famine and 
sickness ; in the universal confusion the lowest of the people 
became viziers and Kadis, and their unhappy ruler, imprisoned 
apparently in his own palace, vivait assis sur un tapis, 
prive de nourriture et dans Fimpossibilit^ de s’en procurer ; 
mais une femme de famille noble lui faisait Taumone de pain 
6miett6, et il ne m^ngeait qu’une fois par jour.’’ The 
dynasty was finally swept away by the conquests of Sal^i 
ad din, having lasted for 272 years. 

Makrtzi then turns back to give a detailed accoxmt of the 
founding of Cairo, and the abandonment of the former city 
of Misr, which had become a perfect pest-house. The original 
design of the Kaid Djauhar, who started to build Cairo for 
his master Khalife A1 Moufizz, was to have two fine palaces 
for the Khalife and his harem, with gardens, walls, and gates 
which might later on be fortified as a military post, but there 
was no thought of founding a centre of commerce. Later in 
the bad days of famine, in the Khalifate of Moustansir, 
the people were encouraged to build their own houses from the’ 
ruins of Foustat-Misr, and gradually a great city arose with 
mosques, schools, and bazaars, second only to Baghdad, “ the 
market of the world.” A minute account of these gates, walls, 
and roads, and of the education in the schools, fills the 
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remainder of tlie volume, invaluable data for the topography 
of Cairo, which may be compared with the account given in 
the chronicles of Ibn lyas, some four centuries later under the 
Mameluke Sultans. 

Makrizi becomes eloquent both on the miseries and the 
beauties of Cairo — ^the want of water, the stench and dust 
in the narrow stifling streets, the sickness and intolerable 
taxation — ^but he quotes the poets when he wants to show us 
the charm and fragrance of the gardens, where the narcissus 
waits upon the rose : — 

Ne vois-tu pas que la rose est assise, et que le narcisse est 
debout pour la servir.’’ 

He is eloquent about the beauty and variety of the birds^ 
and he pities the man who should quit these shades and ponds 
for the arid rocks of Syria — ^the gazelles and antelopes for the 
sheep and mares of Damascus. 

Space fails us to quote the marvellous descriptions of the 
banquets, and how the great men, headed by the Sultan, come 
out of the mosque on the last hour of the long fast to throw 
themselves upon their viands. A grotesque joke closes this 
chapter ; a prisoner long in captivity was promised his freedom 
if he could eat at one sitting the whole of a roasted calf. He 
survived the ordeal and returned home, and the chronicler adds 
for our full satisfaction the words of the narrator : Je 
Tai vu, mangeant au banquet.’’ 

W. H. Salmon. 


Gloss AIRE DatInois. Par Le Comte de Landberg. Vol. I 
(Alif to Dal). Being part of a dictionary of the dialects 
spoken in Dathina, Southern Arabia. 9 ^ X 6 , xi + 
1038 pp., 1 plate. Leide : E. J. Brill, 1920. 

The author tells us that a careful study of Carl Eeinhardt’s 
grammar of the dialect in 'Oman and Zanzibar, with his native 
friends in Hadramout and Datinah, has given him a fairly 
accurate idea of the common and different features of these 
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dialects. The Count has selected from Reinhardt's work the 
phrases and words which are also current in the Datinois 
dialect for his glossary, and has added other Arabic words 
which he considered important. He tells us that it was 
impossible in this case to localize the use of a word, so ably 
done by Margais in his Glossaire de TAT, as this requires more 
facilities of communication than the author possessed, not 
having a ‘‘ burak at his disposal to carry him over the 
country in a few weeks and enable him to make a linguistic 
atlas " like Bergstrasser's S^rachtatlas. 

Many a student will echo the sentiments expressed in the 
Count's preface, where he laments the harm that the great 
war has done to science and research, and the present great 
expense of publishing which prevents so much knowledge 
from being given to the world* We are glad that in this case 
all the hard work involved in the Glossaire Datinois has not 
been in vain and that it was published last year. 

W. H. Salmon. 


Das Alte .®gypten. Von A. Wiedemann. 7^ x 5,' 
XV, 446 pp., 78 illustrations (15 plates). 

Babylonien und Assyrien. Von Bruno Meissner. Band I, 
7|- X 5, 466 pp., 223 illustrations (96 plates) ; coloured 
map. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Buchhandlung, 1920. 

It is now over ten years since Dr. Willy Foy, the Director 
of the Ethnological Museum at Cologne, projected a series of 
books, under the title of the Eihnologisclie BibliotheJc, which 
should cover the whole history of human culture. Hot 
confining itself to the civilized and semi-civilized peoples, 
but also embracing those races whom we call “ savages " — 
for even the lowest savages are by no means in a state of 
nature — they have all developed some kind of culture to 
distinguish them from the irrational animals. A number of 
specialists were enlisted in the task, but, naturally, such an 
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a.mt)itions programme requires time and patience ; and it is 
not surprising that nothing appeared with the exception 
of a preliminary treatise, Methode der Ethnologic, by 
Dr. F. Graebner (Heidelberg, 1911). The two works which 
are the subject of this notice are the second and third of the 
series, and they are an excellent introduction, for they deal 
with the important and primary civilizations of Egypt and 
Chaldea, in the capable hands of Professor A. Wiedemann 
and Dr. Bruno Meissner. 

To compress all that is knowui of Ancient Egypt into 
one small volume of 450 pages is no easy task, and 
Professor Wiedemann has necessarily been obliged to’ limit 
himself to bare outlines, although his full references on every 
page will enable the eager student to follow up any particular 
point in which he may be interested. A less experienced 
writer would have felt a difficulty in preserving the balance 
between the various subjects treated ; more especially in 
regard to Egypt, which to most people seems confined 
to two departments only, viz. religion and sepulture. 
Professor Wiedemann summarizes religion in six pages and 
mummification in fourteen. He remembers that the 
civilization of the Nile Valley is his theme ; and therefore he 
deals primarily with the culture of the Ancient Egyptians, 
their ethnology, their manners and customs, their art and 
their industries, their literature and their sciences. Never- 
theless, in spite, of all this compression, jsl clear picture is 
conveyed to the general reader, and there are numbers of 
references to books and journals outside the strict field of 
Egyptology, keex^ing in mind the fact that the Nile 
civilization was not an isolated ]Dhenomenon, but that it 
presents points of contact and comparison with many other 
divisions of mankind. The illustrations are not elaborate, 
but they are sufficient for the purpose, and there is an excellent 
index. 

Dr. Meissner confesses that he had long had the wish to 
publish a comx)rehensive survey of Babylonian civilization, 
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but be was always deterred by the feeling that there were 
serious gaps in our knowledge, and these gaps were only 
slowly being filled up. As, however, he has been compelled 
to devote two thick volumes to a summary of what is already 
known, there would seem to be ample groundwork for the 
study. The present volume deals with the material culture 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. The second will be devoted 
to their psychical developments, and detail their religion, 
their philosophy, their science, and their superstition. The 
work opens with a brief, but informing, description of 
Mesopotamia, its ancient inhabitants, and their history. Then 
we are told of the court, the army, and the official organization. 
Law, agriculture, handicraft, art, and commerce pass under 
review, and we have a sketch of Chaldean society, con- 
cluding with an outline of the life-history of a typical 
Babylonian from the cradle to the grave. It is needless to say 
that the many illustrations are well chosen, but, what is more 
remarkable in these difficult times, they are well and clearly 
printed ; and the map is a triumph of cartography. 

E. J. Pilcher. 


The Tomb of Antefoker, Vizier of Sesostris I, and his 
Wife, Senet. (The Theban Tombs Series : Second 
Memoir.) By ‘N. be Garis Davies, M.A., with a chapter 
by Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt. Illustrated by 6 plates 
in colour by Nina de G. Davies, and by 42 plates in 
line and collotype. Egypt Exploration Society. 10x13. 
London : George Allen & Unwin, 1920. 

The tombs and mortuary chapels of the great Theban 
nobles are cut out of the limestone hillsides on the west bank 
of the Nile, over against the city which stood upon the east 
bank. The earliest of these date from Dynasty XII (roughly 
2000 B.C.), but the great majority belong to Dynasty XVIII 
(about 1550 to 1350 b.c.), while a considerable number are 
of later periods. Halls and corridors are hewn out of the rock 
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to form mortuary chapels or temples, and the walls axe 
sculptured or painted with delightful scenes from the daily 
life of the Egyptian grandees who were buried in the 
sepulchres beneath them. The actual tomb is usually entered 
by way of a shaft or sloping passage leading from one of 
the upper chambers ; but the burials have been ransacked 
and plundered ages ago. In the necro^^olis there are more 
than 250 of these chapels now open to the public, and no 
such mass of material for a study of ancient arts, crafts, 
manners, and customs is to be found elsewhere in the world. 

The present writer, while he was in charge of the antiquities 
of Upper Egypt, took various steps for the preservation 
of these wonderful monuments, for his predecessors had been 
obliged to neglect them, owing to the number of the other 
calls upon their time and energies. Iron doors were affixed 
to the entrances, enclosing walls were erected around the 
main groups, watchmen were put in charge, and the chapels 
were numbered and catalogued. Much of the credit for the 
work of preservation and restoration is due to Mr. Eobert 
Mond, who not only devoted a good many months to strenuous 
personal labour in the necropolis, but also gave sums of 
money to this most wmrthy object. To Dr. Alan Gardiner 
the thanks of the archaeological world are also due ; for he 
took over the present writer’s incomplete catalogue of these 
tombs, and added greatly to it, working it up into the very 
excellent form in which it was published a few years ago.^ 
And now he has been the inspiration behind the two handsome 
volumes which form the first of a contemplated series of 
publications dealing with these splendid monuments of 
the past. 

The first volume dealt with the tomb of Amenemhet, 
No. 82, and consisted of facsimile copies of the paintings, 
made in line and colour by Mrs. de Garis Davies, with about 
130 pages of text by Dr. Gardiner himself. The second 

^ A Topographical Catalogue, of the Private Tombs of Thebes^ by Alan 
H. Gardiner and Arthur Weigall. 
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volume, which, has just been published, is concerned with the 
tomb of Antefoker and his wife Senet, No. 60, and gives 
facsimile line drawings by Mr. de Garis Davies, some thirty 
pages of explanatory text by the same scholar, a short 
chapter on the graffiti by Dr. Gardiner, and some paintings 
in colour by Mrs. Davies. 

These j)nblications are of immense importance and value, 
for were these tomb-chapels now to be destroyed — as is 
always possible — a full record of their contents would be 
to hand. 

The tomb of Antefoker and his wife is particularly 
interesting, for it dates from the reign of Sesostris I, 1970-- 
1935 B.C., and is the only mortuary chapel of this early date 
now preserved in anything like its original condition in the 
necropolis. It was fitted with an iron door by the present 
writer at the expense of a native gentleman, Alexander Bey. 
Ebaid of Keneh, in 1907, but until that date it had stood 
open and uni:)roteeted on the bare hillside of Shekh abd’-el 
Kurneh. Its wall-paintings served as a model for those of the 
latex chapels, and in ancient times it was one of the particular 
places to be visited by the curious, as is evidenced by the 
many graffiti scribbled upon the walls. The paintings include 
harvesting scenes and other pictures of the work upon the 
estate, fishing and hunting expeditions, the preparation of 
food, a very complete representation of the funeral ceremonies, 
sacred dances and musical performances, and so forth. 

The only important fault wffiich is to be found with this 
excellent and useful volume is that there are no adequate 
key-plates to the reproductions of these paintings. The 
scenes in this tomb extend along the walls of the main passage, 
which is some sixty feet in length ; and these scenes are here 
reproduced in short sections, reduced to varying scales, and 
cut off so as to fit the page or double page of the volume. 
Key-plates on a single reduced scale are therefore required 
to link these sections together, and to show at a glance 
some tw^enty or thirty feet of the w^all, for without such aids 
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the work of hunting up a particular scene or inscription is 
rather a nuisance. J'or instance, an inscription referring to the 
making of a fire with green firewood is translated on p. 15 
of the text, and plate xii is given as the reference ; but this 
plate shows no sign of the inscription, and, at last, one finds 
that this particular scene, with its accompanying legend, 
overlaps on to another plate four pages hack. Moreover, 
without these key- plates the student at home can have no 
idea of what the paintings really look like, nor can he visualke 
how they are arranged. 

Another minor criticism must be made, though the present 
reviewer will perhaps be thought captious in calling attention 
to it. In these wall-paintings the Egyptians were in the habit 
of inscribing fragments of conversation against the figures 
represented, as though to give added life to the scenes and an 
air of reality. These brief snatches of the workmen’s or 
servants’ chatter often have a rather jocular strain ; and it 
is clear that their object is to indicate the good-feeling 
existing amongst the deceased noble’s employees. Most 
Egyptologists, in endeavouring to render these difficult and 
often obscure phrases into English, have tried to catch the 
s]3irit of the originals by using somewhat slang words, but the 
result has always been extremely unconvincing. Mr. Davies 
makes the same mistake. In the case of one man who tells 
another to attend to his cooking, the reply is given thus : 

I am close to it and won^’t budge,” the actual translation 
being : I am at it (lit. near it) ; (I am) not going away.” 
In another case a workman is jocularly scolding a boy for 
eating too much ; and Mr. Davies gives us the remark in 
the following unreal language : ^ Thou eatest more than a 

king’s serf when ploughing ! Why, you are chock-full ! ” 
The la-st word of this sentence is to be translated gorged ”, 
or choked”, or ‘"'replete”; but " chock full ”, like the 
word " budge ”, is out of place in this connexion, and does 
not in the least convey the spirit of the original. 

Mr. Davies’s explanatory text is always scholarly and 
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illuminating, and here and there one catches glimpses of his 
fine literary style, which can never he altogether suppressed 
in his scientific work, though he seems to be peculiarly shy 
of it. The last paragraph of the text is a very beautiful 
piece of writing, and one cannot help wishing that he could 
be persuaded to give us one day a literary essay or two in 
regard to the subject of Egyptology, which his scientific 
work has done so much to advance. 

Arthur Weigall. 


Inscriptions grecques et latines bes tombeaux bes 
Rois ou syringes a Thebes. By Jules Baillet. 
Premier fascicule (M6moires publics par les membres 
de LTnstitut FrauQais d’Axcheologie Orientale du Caire. 
Tome xlii). Large 4to, 219 pp., 53 pis. Cairo, 1920. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt, during the years between 1550 and 
1100 B.C., were buried in sepulchres cut into the cliffs and 
hillsides of what is now called the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, a desolate place concealed behind the mighty ramparts 
of rock which form the background of the great Theban 
necropolis, over against the modern town of Luxor. These 
sepulchres consist of long passages and flights of steps leading 
down to halls and chambers all hewn out of the solid rock, 
the walls being covered for the most part with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and religious scenes ; and after some of these 
tombs (those which were not entirely concealed) had been 
robbed of their royal contents at the time when the 
Pharaonic power was waning, they stood open and empty, 
to be visited by the awed tourists of ancient days, both 
Egyptian and foreign. In the time of Strabo some forty 
sepulchres were biovm, though this number probably 
included tombs in other localities ; and Diodorus speaks of 
seventeen in his day. 

As in modern times, the ancient sightseers used to visit 
first the main necropolis, paying special attention to the two 
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Colossi whicli stand at its edge, one being the famous vocal 
Memnon ; and they then made their way over or around 
the cliffs to this royal valley, and descended by torchlight into 
the deserted sepulchres, which the Greeks called syringes or 

tunnels ’h Upon the painted or sculptured walls of the 
corridors they were wont to scratch their names or scribble 
their comments, while the more religious-minded sometimes 
wrote brief prayers or recorded pious sentiments. Thus the 
walls of these great sepulchres at the present day are seen 
to be dotted over with short graffiti, mostly Greek, the 
majority being mere names without interest, but some 
having importance as illuminating the life of those times. 

While the antiquities of Upper Egypt were under my 
care I often wmiidered when some painstaking archaeologist 
would take the trouble to make a complete record of these 
scribbles, and I suggested more than once that some savant 
should undertake the work. At last Monsieur Jules Baillet 
has done it, and the first volume of his catalogue has recently 
been published. 

Now, considering that the making of an exhaustive cata- 
logue of these graffiti is a piece of work which has required 
great patience and skill, and which will be of considerable 
value, I suppose I shall be regarded as very ill-natured in 
stating that the volume is a typical example of that un- 
practical and extravagant kind of publication which is the 
bane of archaeology. We have here about a thousand graffiti, 
scores of them consisting of but one word or name, and the 
remainder, with a few important exceptions, having from two 
to five words. In this catalogue, however, there are 219 very 
large pages of text printed on stout paper, and 53 plates ; and 
the result is a great unwieldy volume, costing 80 francs, which 
few libraries and fewer individuals can afford to purchase, 
especially as it has only a paper cover, and requires to be bound 
to prevent it falling to pieces. The whole material might 
have been printed in a handy little ten-franc book, which 
any interested archaeologist would have been glad to place 
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upon Iiis shelves ; but, as it is, libraries and private scholars 
will mostly have to strain their resources if they desire to buy 
it, and the practical man will feel that archaeology is evidently 
a study meant for the fat years and not for tb e lean. 

Who can possibly want pages and pages of text describing 
the exact height of the letters, the exact length of the words 
in centimetres, the exact position of the scribbles upon the 
walls, and so forth, when there are elaborate plates in the 
volume, giving photographs and facsimile copies as well ? 
And, with paper at its present price, why should the text be 
spaced out so that only six or eight graffiti go to fill a large 
folio page, and there is more than three times as much bKnk 
margin and space on each page than there is print, if you 
measure it up ? Why on earth should all this money be spent 
on elaborate publication when every penny is required for the 
preservation of antiquities, the excavation of new sites, and 
the making accessible of knowledge to the largest possible 
number of students ? 

The fact is that the antiquarian is often at heart still 
a dilettante ; and when he has done a good piece of work, 
such as this, he likes to see it published in the grand manner. 
He likes to bring to you with both hands a magnificent tome, 
and to say : “ Behold, my contribution to science ! He 
does not trouble to think whether he is maldng his contribu- 
tion accessible to the world ; he does not look to the practical 
side ; he has never asked himself in what manner he can most 
modestly issue the results of his labours so that knowledge in 
general may benefit at the least possible cost. Or, if he may 
be exonerated personally from grandiose considerations, as in 
the case of our present author, the institution he serves 
desires to make a fine show of its output, and to impress by 
the sheer bulk of its publications ; nor does there seem to be 
any realization of the fact that large areas of expensive blank 
paper are to the student simply expensive blank paper. 

Ill the volume under consideration there are no aids to 
study ; and woe be to anyone who wants to look up any 
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particular graffito ! It is the first instalment of a series, 
and it deals with the graffiti in only a few of the royal 
sepulchres ; but if I were asked to state which tombs are here 
disposed of, and which remain for future publication, I should 
be inclined to reply that I really cannot be bothered to hunt 
through 219 pages to find out. There is neither an index 
nor even a table of contents of any kind whatsoever to help 
me. There is no attempt at the arrangement of the graffiti in 
a handy maimer ; there are only sporadic discussions or 
critical examinations of the inscriptions ; and such helpful 
notes as there are seem to have been put in only when some- 
thing tickled the author’s fancy. The work, of course, does 
not pretend to be much more than a hare catalogue; but, 
this being so, one ought not to be asked to pay 80 francs for 
it in order that LTnstitut Frangais d’Axcheologie Orientale 
du Caire may maintain its reputation for turning out hand- 
some volumes. 

In other respects the work seems to be worthy of praise, 
and one is grateful to M. Baillet for his labours. So far as 
can be seen without close study it is accurate, though one 
may here and there question the author’s interpretation. 
At any rate, we have now got the beginning of a corpus of 
these graffiti ; and we can bring back to life in some measure 
these classical prototypes of the patrons of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son. 

It is interesting to notice that two of these, Dionysios and 
Poseidonax, hailed from Marseilles, the word being written 
both MacranXi't^TT}^ and Ma(jaa\uoir )<; ; while some come from 
other distant places. There is an inscription stating that one 
Apollophanes of Lycopolis visited the tombs in the seventh 
year of Antoninus ; another visitor records a date in the reign 
of Augustus ; and there are a few other dates to be seen. 
There is the record of a certain Jasios, who says : “ I have 
heard the Memnon speak, and I have seen the p>eculiarly 
excellent workmanship of these tombs, which is unutterable 
to us.” A Eoman official named Januarius states in Latin 
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that he came with his daughter Januarina; and that he saw 
and marvelled '' ; and he says '' Valete omnes A curious 
Christian prayer is : '' 0 God Almighty, and Saint Kollouthos, 
and Saint Father-Patermouthis, and Saint Father- Ammonios 
the Anchorite, intercede with God that He may grant life to 
Artemidora with Paphnuce for a little time . . And the 
following is rather amusing : I, Philastrios the Alexandrian, 
who have come to Thebes, and who have seen with my eyes 
the Colossi, and the work of these tombs of astounding 
horror (/i^ucro^), have spent a delightful ( 0 X^ 409 ) day/’ 
Mvao^ is just the right word for the atmosphere of these 
tombs in which M, Baillet has performed his long and 
praiseworthy task. 

Arthur Weigall. 

Asoka, the Buudhist Emperor op India. By Vincent A. 

Smith. Third Edition. 7| x 5, 278 pp., map. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This work is too well known to need a long notice, for it 
has been before the public for twenty years, and now a third 
edition has been called for. It occupied the lamented author 
just before his death. This is a thoroughly revised edition. 
In it he has brought the subject up to date and improved the 
treatment with the increased knowledge gained about it 
during the last ten years. The chapters on the Rock edicts 
and the Pillar and miscellaneous inscriptions have been 
rewritten, and the first three chapters have been corrected 
in accordance with the revised interpretation of the inscriptions 
and with recent archaeological discoveries. 

F. E. P. 


History of Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-1825. By Sushil Kumar De, M,A. 
8| X 51-, XX -f 509 pp. University of Calcutta, 1919. 
The author divides his subject into four periods, a retrospect 
of the literature from 1760-1800, the beginnings of modern 
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literature (1800-25), a time of transition (1825-58), and 
the development of the new literature (1858-94). This 
volume deals nominally with the second period, and begins 
with a review of the political history of the first period in 
relation to social and other changes, the decadence of the older 
literature and the religious life, which proceeded until Bengal 
received a new impetus, chiefly from English missionaries and 
civilians. The nineteenth century opened with the foundation 
of the College at Fort William and the activities of William 
Carey (who reached Bengal in 1793) and the other Srirampur 
missionaries, of certain civilians, and of the pandits of the 
College. Their cultivation of the vernacular, their trans- 
lations into it and original compositions in it, and their 
journalistic ventures, are described fully and with interest, 
as marking the formative period and as constituting the 
elements out of which Bengalis themselves developed in 
time a fine diction and literature, elevated from the colloquial 
by Sanskrit ideals and words yet freed from pedantic sub- 
servience thereto. 

Mr. De tht^n turns back and reviews the literature of the 
period 1760-1800, the songs of the kabiwalas and other 
versified compositions ; and he shows that, almost 
independently of the political vicissitudes, the old body of 
indigenous literature really became effete then, and needed 
fresh impulses to start it into new and vigorous expression. 
Altogether he devotes nearly as much space to that period 
as to the twenty-five years following ; so that the volume is 
ueally a treatise on both periods. The style is rather diffuse, 
especially in the appraisements of the kabiwalas, and at 
times strange grammatical discords occur, generally between 
nouns and their verbs. Otherwise the book is well written, 
the language well- chosen and appropriately descriptive, and 
the criticisms are generally judicious ; and throughout copious 
quotations are made from the literature reviewed. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 


F. E. P. 
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Ibk 'Asakir Tarikh Dimashq. 8vo. Vol 1, 7 and 479 pja. » 
Vol. II, 464 and 11 pp. ; Vol. Ill, 463 and 7 pp. ; Vol IV, 
464 and 14 pages ; Vol V, 464 and 11 pp. Cairo : 
Raudat asli-Sham Press, a.h. 1329-32. 

This important publication, which has apparently come to a 
stop, as several years have now elapsed since the last volume 
was published, deserves the special attention of Arabic scholars, 
as the author has. drawn for the early history of Islam 
from sources which have not been utilized by the historians 
accessible to us. 

The author, Abul Qasim All b. al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah Ibn 
Asakir, was born at the end of Muharram 499, in Damascus. 
He was early instructed in Muhammadan traditions, and 
travelled after attaining the age of 21 years to the Traq and 
Persia in pursuit of his studies ; later he returned to Damascus, 
where he died on the 21st of Rajab a.h. 571. He composed 
several works, among which his History of Damascus, in eighty 
volumes, is the most important. The author was inspired in 
undertaking this work by the History of Baghdad by the 
Khatib Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'Ali aj[ Baghdadi. However, 
though for both works the main aim was to record the 
biographies of traditionists, Ibn ‘Asakir, from our point of 
view, has brought together more valuable material as he gives 
far more space to the biographies of rulers, poets, etc., than 
the Khatib, who loves to cite traditions through a long chain 
of persons who transmitted the same. 

The disposition of the work is the following : After an 
introduction, upon which I shall speak later, the author gives 
in alphabetical order the biographies of men of note who either 
were born or lived in Damascus, but also persons are included 
who perhaps are only reported to have visited Damascus ; 
and it is strange to find among the latter such names as the 
patriarch Abraham,^ Adam,^ Elias, ^ Job,^ David, among 
biblical persons. He gives, however, great prominence to 

^ Vol. ii, 13,Vo8. 2 Vol. ii, 338-fil. ^ 95-100. 

^ Vol. iii, 190-200. ^ 187-95. 
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celebrated* and little known poets wko visited Damascus. 
I only wist to draw attention to long biographies of Amru’ul 
Qais ^ and Hassan b. Thabit.^ From the historian’s point 
of view there are numerous biographies of princes of the 
royal house of ’Umayya, and there is a long biography of the 
celebrated al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf.^ There is also a long account 
of Umayya b. Abis-Salt.^ 

The introduction referred to above begins with philological 
explanations about the names of Syria and Damascus^ 
legendary accounts of the building of the city which have no 
historical value ; then follow chapters which have no real 
value, but are a collection of traditions which are recorded 
as sayings of the Prophet concerning the merits of Damascus 
and Syria. Suddenly the author forgets his subject, and 
turns his attention to the biography of the Prophet ® and his 
campaigns, then follow accounts of the conquest of Damascus, 
with the details of the varying narratives. The author 
then describes the glories of the chief mosque at 
Damascus, and a catalogue of the mosques, which 
unfortunately is only a mere enumeration, omitting all 
topographical and historical details. The introduction ends 
with an account of the ascension of the Prophet, which in the 
editions ends rather abruptly, when immediately the 
biographies begin with Alimad b. ^Utba.® Here is certainly 
a considerable lacuna in the edition which apparently the 
editor has not noticed 

Ibn ^Asakir, according to the custom of his times, gives with 
frequent repetitions the accounts of his various authorities, 
in each instance with long chains of the names of persons 
who have recorded the event or saying. This is the system 
in manuscript copies, such as a copy belonging to Mr. A. G-. 
Ellis, which contains biographies of the letter ^Ain. The 
editor has intentionally omitted these chains of authorities, 
which, if done with judgment, would not matter ; but I fear 

1 Vol. iii, 104-15. ^ Vol. iv, 125-40. YoL iv, 4S-S4. 

^ Vol. iii, 115-28. ^ p. s 391 ^ 
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he has been a trifle too radical in pruning, and I l^elieve has 
often combined several accounts into a more readable, 
connected text. He has added notes which in the first two 
volumes are at the foot of the pages, but in the following 
volumes they are incorporated in the text, being enclosed 
in brackets. 

In a work containing matter of so varied character, it is 
not surprising that the editor has contented himself very 
often in printing the text just as he has found it in his 
manuscripts. The poetical pieces are frequently in such a 
form that they are not intelligible, but also frequently the 
names of persons are consistently wrongly printed, and the 
total absence of vocalization is naturally a great drawback. 
However, in spite of these drawbacks, the work is so important 
that it is to be hoped that the remainder of the history will 
soon be published, as the last biography so far published is 
that of Zaid b. al-Hasan b. 'Ali b. Abi Talib. 

F. Krenkow. 


Inter-State Relations in Ancient India. Part I. By 
Narenbra Nath Law, M.A., B.L. 7x5, pp. 99. 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E 1. London : Luzac, 
1920. 

In this short volume of 99 pages, Mr. Narendra Nath Law 
has made a study of the latter half of Kautiliya’s Artha- 
shastra, with a view to illustrating what is called inter- 
state relations This term, however, must not be 
understood to mean the normal relations between states as 
understood now, but rather the abnormal relations-— they were 
probably normal then — ^in which each state, if strong, wished 
to subdue its neighbours, and, if weak, defended its own 
existence by alliance, policy, and resources, financial, 
military, and moral. 

It was postulated that each state was naturally an enemy 
to every state adjoining it. If we start with a state A, and 
imagine it surrounded with a zone or ring of states, B^, 
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Bg, Bg, etc., then every one of the B states would be 
naturally hostile to A, because contiguous to A. Now, if we 
imagine the B zone to be surrounded by an outer ring of states, 
Cj, Ca, Cg, etc., each of these C states would be a natural 
enemy of the B state immediately contiguous. But an enemy 
of an enemy would be a natural friend in statecraft ; there- 
fore, A and Cj would be natural friends, having a common 
enemy, B^. We might extend the series to D, E, and E. 
If we postulate six states so situated, there will be two groups 
of three states each, friendly within the. group but hostile 
to the other group. 

But A, Bp and would all be contiguous to each other : 
which among them would be friends and which enemies ? 
We take A and B^ to be normal states mutually hostile; 
Bg is ambiguous ; if it goes with A it would be hostile to 
Bp and if it goes with it would be hostile to A. Bg is 
called Madhyama, which Mr. Law interprets to mean 
medium as regards strength and resources, that is to say, 
intermediate in strength between A and on the one 
hand, • and, say, B^ on the other, which is described as 
Udasina (translated super-state). I take it that the attitude 
of such ambiguous states would be determined by other 
considerations than mere position. The Madhyama may be 
strong enough to fight either of the other two singly, but not 
both of them conjointly. The Udasina may be strong enough 
to fight the two ordinary states combined, and may even be 
able to take on an ordinary state and a Madhyama combined, 
but may not be able to fight three of them in combination. 

This leads to a consideration of the seven factors which 
count in estimating a state’s resources and strength. They 
are thus catalogued by Kautiliya : (1) the virtues and merits 
of the ruling authority ; (2) those of the ministers ; (3) the 
resources of the territory and the people ; (4) forts and 
defensive positions ; (5) treasure ; (6) character of the army ; 
and (7) character of the allies. A consideration of these 
factors would determine policy, of which again six courses 
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are enumerated, viz. : (1) treaties of alliance or peace, 
and the circumstances and incidents connected with them, 
including stratagems for the escape of hostages and for the 
planting of spies ; (2) the making of war ; (3) halt (biding 
one’s time ?) ; (4) attack ; (5) self-surrender to the pro- 
tection of another ; and (6) an alliance with one and 
fighting with another. Steps are indicated in detail hy 
which a state can acquire world power, beginning with the 
subjugation of weak or ordinary states, and progressively 
absorbiug states of greater power medium ” and 
'' super ’’ states). 

Mr. Law has done well to compile this commentary on 
some of the ideas of ancient Hindu polity. If they appear 
cynical in places and too abstra*ct to be of much practical 
use in actual diplomacy or warfare, they, at least, throw 
light on the way in which political and external state problems 
presented themselves to the Hindu mind in the age of 
Chandragupta. There is no glimpse of a comity of nations in 
the circle ” (mandala) of states here sketched — no equal 
states in friendly rivalry or co-operation, linked together 
in the common pursuit of human ends. A fierce struggle for 
existence pervades the whole atmosphere, but perhaps this 
is not to be wondered at in the transition period of the early 
Mauryas. A striking contrast is presented by the inscriptions 
of Asoka. And we must not forget the spirited protest of the 
gentle Bana of Kadambari fame against Kautiliya, nine 
hundred years later. 

A. Yusue-Ali. 


SoUnCES OF ViJAYANAGAR HiSTORY. By S. KrISHNASWAMI 
Ayyangar. 9| X 6^, pp. xix -f 394. University of 
Madras, 1920. 

The Hampi ruins in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency are to-day standing witnesses for Vijayanagar, 
‘'the City of Victory,” the capital of an empire which 
stretched from sea to sea over the w^hole of Southern India. 
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The country round is a tumbled mass of granite boulders 
through which in a narrow gorge rushes the Tungabhadra 
River, hurrying to its junction with the River Kistna. The small 
fever-stricken hamlet of Hampi gives no idea of former great- 
ness, but scattered amongst the low, rocky hills are massive 
stone temples with beautiful carvings, and for miles around 
are remains of fortifications w^all behind wall The outer gate 
of the ancient city was, indeed, 9 miles, as the crow flies, from 
the centre of the ruins. 

The Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar covered a period of 
about 300 years, from A.n. 1336 to 1646, and was the final 
stand made by the Hindu against the Mohammedan invasion 
from the North. The materials for a history of Vijayanagar are 
abundant, but no complete and detailed study of the period has 
yetbeen made. The best outline account is given by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his Oxford History of India, and the picturesque 
narratives of two Portuguese chroniclers, as well as much 
other information, are reproduced in Mr. Robert Sewell’s 
charming book, A Forgotten Empire. The Mohammedan 
historians living in the Deccan furnish their versions of the 
story, and hundreds of inscriptions have been deciphered 
providing much' detail of interest. In addition to all this body 
of evidence there is much Sanslait and Telugu literature 
dealingwith the period, and the volume now before us contains 
numerous extracts from this last-named source. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, who has selected and edited 
these extracts, gives an interesting summary of the main 
points on which fresh light is thrown. It will be for the future 
historian to judge how far casual references in non-historical 
literature can be accepted as the basis for historical data, 
but there is no doubt that the documents now brought 
together and published for the first time will afford valuable 
help to students of the period. It is well that work of this 
nature should be encouraged, and the University of Madras 
recognizes this fact. 

The first document is a Sanskrit poem by a wife of Kampana, 
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son of Bukka, who, with his brother Harihara, founded the 
empire in 1336. How these two brothers, who were probably 
kurubas or shepherds in the Telugu Deccan, came to assume 
command, and to consolidate a Hindu Empire over the whole 
of Southern India, is not explained in any of the present 
documents. It is established, however, by contemporary 
inscriptions that neither Harihara nor Bukka assumed royal 
rank, and the editor seems to be wrong in speaking of the 
Emperor Bukka. The extracts themselves call him Bukka 
Eaja and Pedda (or the elder) Bukka, who was overlord of 
the Carnatic, but there is no authority for the title of emperor. 
It would have been helpful to mark each document with an 
approximate date. Bukka died in 1376, and the first poem 
by Kampana’s wife was probably written in Bukka’s life- 
time. The second extract jumps 100 years or more, as it is 
dedicated to Narasingha, whose reign did not begin till 1486. 
It deals, however, with Kampana's campaign in the South, 
the object being to extol Narasingha’s ancestor, Saluva 
Mangu, who was one of Kampana^s generals. 

The middle years of the fifteenth century, which mark 
the decay of the first dynasty, have always been obscure, 
and extract No. 27 is of special interest. It is a Sanskrit 
poem telling of the haunted palace at Vijayanagar. The ruling 
Raya was Vimpaksha (1465), but had gained his throne by 
murdering all other claimants, and his palace became the 
home of ghosts, who worried the Raya by day and by night. 
Two holy men entered the building and* read the Ramayana 
to the ghosts, who were so much impressed that they narrated 
the story of their death. The poem indicates that Vimpaksha 
was a usurper, and partly explains the support given a few 
years later to the successful general Narasingha Saluva, who 
broke the early line of kings and founded the second dynasty. 

It is not possible in a brief review to examine the documents 
in detail. They show that the rulers of Vijayanagar were 
great patrons of literature and art. Mr. Vincent Smith says : 
The kings of Vijayanagar from the beginning of their rule 
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were distinguislied as builders of strong fortresses, immense 
works for irrigation and water supply, gorgeous palaces, 
and temples decorated with all the resources of art, both 
sculpture and painting/’ The elforts of Mr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar and other scholars are worthy of every support, 
for the empire which produced such works should certainly 
not be allowed to merit the epithet forgotten ”, 

R. C. Culling Carr. 


The Ritchies in India. By Gerald Ritchie. 9 x 5|- , xvi + 
398 pp., 26 plates, and map. London : John Murray, 1920. 21^. 

This is a pleasant book, and one that will be specially 
interesting to old Anglo-Indians. It is the record of a half- 
Scottish, half-English family, which has been prominent 
in Bengal for three generations. Like the Stephenses, the 
Ritchies were Aberdonians, and like them, too, their strong 
point was energy. 

The Sylhet part of the book is rather thin. This is partly 
owing to Mr. Gerald Ritchie’s weak health, which has 
prevented him from making researches, and partly, perhaps, 
to a natural desire to write gently of a Nabob who was the 
Indian founder of the clan, and also the grandfather of the 
famous novelist. William Makepeace Thackeray, the grand- 
father had plenty of vigour, and when he retired to England 
he became a zealous churchwarden and a benefactor to his 
friends and relatives. But during his Indian career he seems 
to have been unscrupulous and to have followed the Latin 
maxim, which, according to Trolloj)e, must have been coined 
by some man who wished to give his friends an honest tip, of 

Rem, si possis, recte, sed quocunque modo, rem.” 

The real honour of the family was* his grandson, William 
Ritchie, who died in early middle age as Advocate-General 
of Bengal. His father was John Ritchie of Baltimore, and 
his mother was Charlotte Thackeray. The correspondence 
between the mother and son, and between the son and his 
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wife, is of a charmiiig ctaracter. The mother’s letter to her 
son of May 1828, p. 15, is especially quaint and beautiful. 

William Eitchie, the father of Gerald, did a fine thing in 
going out to India on the failure of his father’s fortunes. 
Colonel Yule (is this Sir Henry Yule ?) beautifully says of 
him in his epitaph that his rare success bred no envy, and we 
can well believe it of such a man as he must have been. 

There were other connexions of Thackeray the novelist, 
besides those mentioned in this book, who were resident in 
Sylhet and its neighbourhood. Among them was Gethin 
Shawe, who was judge of Sylhet. Some people used to say that 
he was the original of Josh Sedley, but he was a better man. 
He was not a great judge, and he was sarcastic about new- 
fangled laws, but he was kind-hearted. And now, in my old 
age, I feel compunctions because in my ignorant and hot- 
headed youth I was rather a thorn in his side. I well remember 
how he startled me one morning by saying that the news- 
papers are full to-day of my poor brother-in-law I did 
not at first recollect that he was‘ Thackeray’s brother-in-law. 
There was also a General Thackeray, who was a V.C., and who, 
I hope, is still alive. Beveridge. 

P.S, — I have since learnt from a notice in the Times of the 
19th inst. that Gerald died about the middle of this month. 

27th May, 1921. 


Maqrizi. El Mawa’iz wa el Ftibar fi bhikr el Khitat 
WA EL Athar. Arabic text edited by M. Gastojst Wiet. 
14 X ll,VoLI,Part II, 196 pp.; Vol. II, Parti. ix + 228pp. 
Cairo, 1911, 1913, In Memoires publics par les membres 
de ITnstitut Fran^ais d’Archeologie Orientale du Caire. 
Tomes XXX, XXXIII. 

The first fascicule of Monsieur Wiet’s splendid edition of 
Maqrizi’s Khitat appeared in 1911, and was reviewed in this 
Journal for 1912. During the last six years publication has 
naturally been interrupted. Those who study the history 
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of Egypt will be glad to know that the editor is now proceeding 
with his work again. The parts actually issued cover about 
one-eighth of the whole of the text. The two latest instalments 
published are named above. They would have been noticed 
here long ago but for the war. 

The history and geography of Egypt, which are contained 
in El Khitat, are in general a compilation of passages from 
earlier Arab authors, cited by Maqrizi verbatim, with the 
addition of but little original matter of his own. Maqrizi 
does not disj)]ay much power of systematic arrangement or 
much sense of proportion in this book. One of his greatest 
merits is the completeness with which he despoils the works of 
his predecessors. Some of these books are still in existence, 
so that one is able to see how thoroughly he draws from them 
the substance material to his purpose, and hence there is 
reason to believe that he has treated in the same way the 
numerous other authors he quotes, whose works are now lost. 
As a rule, Maqrizi is careful to name his sources. 

The existing printed edition of El Khitat, which was 
published at BliMq nearly seventy years ago, teems with errors, 
and critical notes are almost entirely wanting. There is no 
index, and the urgency of the want in a book of about a 
thousand large pages, studded with proper names, is obvious. 

Monsieur Wiet’s edition is based upon some thirty MSS. ; it 
is fully annotated and fully indexed. Besides the readings of 
the various MSS. and ref erences to the originals in the case of 
quotations from books still in existence, the notes give parallel 
passages not infrequently. They show also where any parts 
of the text have been translated or commented upon by 
European scholars, and they contain many explanations 
and much information likely to be of use to the reader. 
Occasionally Monsieur Wiet expands a note so that it forms 
almost a monograph on some subject raised by the text, as 
in the case of the note relating to the price of wheat at various 
dates, and that concerning the dimensions of the p3uamids 
according to the statements of different ■writers. 
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Besides the usual historical and geographical indices, 
there are five others ; among them a chronological index 
showing , every year which is mentioned, an index of 
functionaries and offices, and an index of the numerous words 
and expressions which are explained in the text itself or in 
the notes. 

The book is being printed vdth great care, and turned out 
in the magnificent style as regards type and paper in which 
all the publications of the Mission appear. A text of such 
importance, edited with such thoroughness and such lavish 
pains, is sure to become a standard classic. 

The sections under notice treat mainly of geography, 
antiquities, and taxation and administration. Under the first 
heading one finds something about the inhabitants of Egypt, 
the climate and various other points, but the principal topic 
is the Nile. The geography includes a great deal of m3rfch and 
literary stufS.ng, and but little precise geographical fact, even 
about points that must have been within Maqrizi’s personal 
knowledge. One chapter consists of lists of provinces and 
districts showing how Egypt was divided up at various dates. 

Antiquities are centred chiefly round an account of the 
pyramids, The Mohammedans could find no genuine 
reminiscences of Egypt of the Pharaohs among the people, 
so they evolved a more or less systematic mythical history. 
Specimens of this fabrication are given, with conjectures as. 
to how and why the pyramids were built, and so forth. There 
is also a considerable amount of information as to the 
monuments of Egypt during the Mohammedan period. 
The existence of some that have disappeared is recorded, 
and one learns how monuments were discovered and explored, 
and how some became defaced and damaged. 

A long chapter deals wdth the military organization of 
Egypt from the Arab conquest to the fifteenth century, with 
particular reference to the nationality^' of the troops at different 
epochs, and gives some information as to numbers. The 
beginning of this chapter relates to the first armies of Islam 
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as a whole. Much of it will be found in Tabari, but it would 
seem that Maqrizi probably drew the parallel passages from 
some other source. 

No authority is given for an important statement as to 
the exact periods at which parchment replaced papyrus 
and paper replaced parchment in the diwan, but it looks as if 
it could be accepted as accurate. 

Many details of the taxation are given. When the Arabs 
took possession of Egypt they allowed the administration 
to continue with little alteration for a long time, and the taxa- 
tion remained as before. In general, the central government 
fixed the charges to be borne by localities, and left the con- 
tributions to be paid by individuals to make up the quota 
to be settled locally. In the eighth century there was some 
change. The Government seems to have asserted its right 
to all land and farmed it out to the highest bidders, under 
leases granted for terms of four years. Besides taxes on land 
there were a number of other taxes, not considered lawful by 
Muslims and so suppressed now and then by pions sovereigns, 
but constantly revived. The Government also raised money 
in other ways, such as by monopolies, licences, and trading. 
There was another change in the twelfth century. The 
country was parcelled out into feoffs, a part of which were 
reserved for the Government, the remainder being divided 
between the amirs and the troops. 

The land tax raised depended to some extent on the 
irrigation for the particular year. The tax on any piece of 
land depended on the particular crop grovm. There were 
land settlements from time to time and annual surveys, at 
least at some periods. The revenue of Egypt varied a good 
deal at different epochs. 

Much of our knowledge with regard to the taxation and 
finance of Egypt in the earlier centuries oi Muslim rule 
reposes on what has been collected here by Maqrizi. Now and 
then doubt may be entertained as to his accuracy, for instance, 
when he attributes the origin of taxes other than land tax 
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entirely to Ibn el Mudabbir ; but in certain points lie is fully 
corroborated by the papyri. Maqrizi expresses decided views 
as to tb.e economic progress of Egypt under the Muslims. 
He pictures a more or less continuous decline in prosperity, 
and the reason he gives is that those in authority were never 
ready to spend sufficient on irrigation. He also indicates that 
the feoffs had reduced the peasantry to a degree of slavery 
unimown before. Doubtless the Mohammedan era in Egypt 
has been in general a period of decay. There are still a good 
many matters connected with the taxes that have not yet been 
explained, and require explanation before the conditions can 
be clearly understood and the course of events followed. 

A. R. G. 

MaTERIAUX pour SERVIR a la GioORAPHIE BE L’EaYPTE. 
Par Jean Maspero et Gaston Wiet. In Memoires 
publics par les membres de ITnstitut Eran 9 ais 
d’Arch6ologie Orientale du Caire. Tome XXXVI. 
14 X 11, V + 282 pp. Cairo, 1919. 

Under a modest title, this boob supplies a long-felt want, 
for it affords a comprehensive guide to the geography of 
Egypt in the middle ages. Hitherto the subject has been 
difficult to follow, although it has been much discussed by 
European writers, who have studied it both for the sake of 
Mohammedan history and because it is a stepping-stone to 
the earlier geography. Arab geograjphies and histories and 
other books in Arabic contain a great deal of material relating 
to the geographical conditions of Egypt during Mohammedan 
times, but much of it consists of repetition and of detail 
limited to a narrow range of topics, and it is defective in many 
respects. The original authorities are generally wanting in 
precision, and are not free from mistakes. Their texts, more- 
over, have been distorted by copyists. They require careful 
comparison with one another before much use can be made of 
them, and they are contained in a considerable number of 
books. The modern researches into the sources are likewise 
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dispersed widely. Except for points more or less immediately 
obvious, the inquirer has been under the necessity of searching 
through a large and increasing mass of literature himself. 

The present book is a geographical dictionary. In this form 
it groups together the information given by Maqrizi (in his 
Khitat) as to the towns of Egypt. For each town there is 
given a summary of Maqrizi’s statements with regard to it, 
the identification, where possible, of the Arabic name with that 
in use before Islam, a selection of statements from other Arab 
authors, who are cited in chronological order, and the modern 
name equivalent. Other geographical features are treated 
similarly. Each article takes the form of an independent 
re-exaznination of its subject, the results of any previous 
inquiries by others being duly noticed and utilized. 

ilaqrizi names nearly all the places of any consequence in 
the Mohammedan period up to his day, and what has been 
taken from other authors appears to represent in general all 
the additions of importance to what Maqrizi tells us which are 
to be derived from them. The method adopted, therefore, 
produces a review of nearly all the main points of mediaeval 
Egyptian geography, summarizing or at least indicating the 
original evidence, and showing what has been deduced from 
it up to now. Eull references to the works cited are given, 
so the book is well adapted to serve as a basis for any further 
inquiries, and being furnished with excellent indices in 
French, Greek, and Coptic, as well as in Arabic, its contents 
are easily accessible to those who do not know Arabic. 

The amount of research required for the task is evident 
on looking at a page or two. Great care seems to have been 
exercised, and misprints and minor errors, so difficult to 
avoid, are very few, if not entirely absent. A number of new 
identifications are made, and a good many mistakes that have 
been made by others are corrected. 

But few of the mediaeval towns of Egypt now remain 
unlocated. Among the number one must put 'Aid^b, for 
the identification with Berenice offers great difficulties. 
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notwithstanding the evidence produced in favour of it. 
Another is Naqyus (Niciu), though the approximate position 
is Imown in this case. The town, by the by, is mentioned in 
!^itat at least once (ii, 337), but it does not seem to be alluded 
to in this book, and one could wish it had been included for 
the sake of completeness. 

The position of nearly all the khrahs or districts into which 
Egypt was divided in the earlier part of the Mohammedan 
time is definitely fixed. The division into kfirahs varied to 
some extent from time to time, and full comparative lists axe 
given, as also lists of the provinces which superseded the 
kfirahs and differed, too, in some degree at different periods. 
Aphrodito, although it was a kfirah within the Mohammedan 
epoch, would seem not to be mentioned as such by any of the 
Arab writers, and is only alluded to once in the volume, 
incidentally. While the division into provinces is known to 
have been in force in the eleventh century, the date at which 
, the kfirahs were given up does not seem to be established 
within a century or more. The change to provinces may be 
believed to have meant a fundamental change in the 
administration to the detriment of local autonomy. An 
exact determination of its date is desirable for this reason. 
Another point that remains for further research is the 
irrigation. All that seems to be possible in the way of tracing 
the Nile and the canals at various epochs with the material 
accessible appears to have been done, and further information 
must depend on discovering new sources. 

Among -the historical notes to which allusion has been 
made there may be mentioned one on Alexandria, treating 
chiefly of its administration, including a list of some of its 
governors. Under El Qdhireh the recorded names of the 
governors of Cairo are collected ; another note brings together 
details given by various authors of the revenues of Egypt. 

M. Jean Maspero, one of the authors, having joined the 
forces early in the war, was killed in action towards the 
beginning of 1915. The tribute of his colleague to his memory 
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in the preface shows how great was the loss. Incidentally, 
there is an allusion to a most remarkable discovery made by 
M. Jean Maspero shortly before the war broke out. In some 
fragments of papyri he came across a letter from Mu awiyali 
to "Ali. It is to be hoped that this document will be published. 

A. R. G. 


ISLAMISGHE SCHRIFTBANDER AmIDA-DiARBEKR.—XI. JahR' 

HUNDERT. Axhang : Kairuan-, Mayyareariqin, 
Tirmidh. By S. Fleitry. 4to., pp. 52, with 20 plates 
and 16 figures. Probenius, Basel, and Geuthner: Paris, 
1920. 

As the author remarks in his opening paragraph, it is a 
cause for astonishment that the splendid decoration provided 
by bands of inscription in elaborate Kufic has not been 
previously sti\died by writers on Muhammadan art. Mr. Plury 
has been the first to s]pecialize in this field, commencing his 
studies with the early Fatimide period in Egypt, the results 
of which appeared in a valuable monograph, Die Ornamente 
der Hakim- und Ashar-Moschee, In the present memoir 
he has made a detailed study of the eleventh century 
inscriptions of Amida (Diyarbekr), as it is there that may be 
found, united in one place, the conditions necessary for a 
truly scientific study of an evolving series of inscriptions, viz. 
exact dating, superior artistic quality of execution, and 
uniformity of material. He studies a series of inscriptions 
dated 426 (1034-5), 437 (1046-6), 444 (1052-3) 460 (1067-8), 
482 (1089-90), 485 (1092-3), 550 (1055-6), and 559 (1163-4), 
analysing them, and in nearly all cases reconstructing alphabets 
from them. The first inscription exhibits the flowering 
Kufic already well develojped, the vertical shafts of the 
letters ending, in nearly every case, in a twoJobed leaf, instead 
of being merely split as in the inscrij)tion on the Kilometer 
at Cairo (199 h. = 814-5). In the inscription of 437 (1045-6), 
a whole series of new elements appear, and the rising tails 
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of the niln, and wdio end in elaborately decorated three- 
quarter circles. It was under the Seljuq Turks, however, 
that the writing attained at Amida its most characteristic 
development, and the inscriptions of Malik Sh&h in the Great 
Mosque exhibit everywhere the increasing tendency to the 
interlacing and plaiting of the shafts. The artist has also 
created a neW j)rinciple whereby single letters lose their 
individuality and groups of letters are treated as a single 
decorative feature. Thus we pass from the rythmic ’’ to the 

picturesque ’’ style, a transition which may be observed, 
as the author points out, in the Naskh inscriptions of Egypt. 

As governing principle he shows that the calligraphic 
decorator aimed at covering in a fairly uniform manner the 
band to be decorated. Ancient monumental Kufic, such as 
that of the Nilometer at Cairo^ in no way satisfied this canon, 
as the base line divides the background into two unequal 
zones, of which the lower, occupying about one-third of the 
whole, was nearly bare. The displacement of the writing 
•towards the bottom edge of the band, which took j)]ace later, 
did not solve the problem, because the vertical shafts of the 
letters had many wide gaps between them. Hence the com- 
bination of these shafts wuth purely ornamental elements to 
create a uniform sprinkling of the background. This problem 
occupied the artists throughout the eleventh century. 

As for the place of origin of the decorated Kufic, the author 
establishes two most important points, (1) that the inscription 
of Amida dated 426 (1034—5) exhibits a degree of evolution 
only foimd in Cairo a hundred years later, and (2) that 
a recently published inscription on a tower at Radkan, 
in north-east Persia, dated 407 (1016-17) is in an elaborate 
style only found at Amida 150 years later. Thus the stream 
of influence appears to have flowed westward from Persia. 

Mr. Flury’s studies are of great im 2 Dortance, not only for 
the history of Moslem ornament at a period when calligraphy 
played so important a part, but also on account of the new 
criteria which they jiro^dde for the dating of monuments 
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bearing inscriptions which are merely Quranic. He is to be 
congratulated on the results of his researches in a field which 
is entirely his own, and students of Moslem art will impatiently 
await the further memoirs promised by him. 

K. A. C. Creswell. 


A History of Persia. By Sir Percy Sykes. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. 9x6, xxvii+ 563 pp. ; xix4'594 pp., 
201 plates, 7 maps. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1921. 

The first edition of this History appeared in 1915, and 
was reviewed at some length by Mr. Longworth Dames in 
the October number of the Journal for that year. Sir Percy 
Sykes has now published a second edition of his work, revising 
it in many particulars and adding eight chapters which 
bring it up to date. 

This J ournal is not the place for the discussion of political 
questions ; but it must be observed that the fresh period 
which has been added to the subject matter of the History 
is one of special importance — ^the period of the Great War, 
which has changed the face not only of Persia, but of the 
world. And it is safe to say that no man living was so well 
fitted for telling the story as Sir Percy Sykes. In reviewing 
the first edition, Mr. Longworth Dames drew attention 
to the writer’s “ unrivalled experience of the country of 
Persia, and of its people, their customs, their art, and, their 
archaeology This unique qualification for the work 
stands out with double clearness when the historian comes 
to deal with events quorum pars magna fuit”. Possibly 
it tends here and there to detract slightly from the historical 
manner of the book, but it ensures the accuracy of the 
statements made regarding a very intricate series of military 
and political operations, and renders them comprehensible. 
If told by a writer whose knowledge had been gathered 
entirely in his library, the story would be very hard to follow, 
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for tie writer would himself understand but imperfectly 
the characters, and lines of thought and action, of the various 
races which go to make up the population of Tran. As told 
by Sir Percy Sykes, with his very different type of knowledge, 
the story becomes a lucid and consistent whole. I have not 
space to comment in detail upon the various points of interest 
which are treated in this second edition, but they are many ; 
and the reader, as he passes from one to another, cannot fail to 
be impressed by a feeling, which is evidently the writer’s feeling, 
of admiration for the high level of courage and practical 
capacity shown in difficult circumstances by unknoTO men 
and women of British race. Whether in the great adventure 
of the Dunsterville mission ” to Baku, or in the operations 
of the force which restored order and peace to, the vast tracts 
of Southern Persia, or in other positions of trial, those qualities 
seem to emerge as a matter of course ; and it is cheering at ' 
times, when we are passing through episodes of apparent 
failure in war, or in the organizations of peace, or in the 
contests of sport, to think how true to type the average 
Englishman shows himself to be, all over the world, when 
he finds himself faced with novel dangers and responsibilities. 

The last chapter of Sir Percy Sykes’s book, “ Persia after 
the Great War,” is perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
all. As one lays it down one can only feel with the writer 
a hope, not a certainty but a hope, that in time to come 
Persia will once more play a part in the world worthy of her 
splendid past. hTowhere could her people find more en,- 
eouragement to do so than in the pages of this History. 

H. M. Duuand. 


English- Chinese Dictionary oe the Standard Chinese 
Spoken Language and Handbook eor Translators. 
By K, Hemeling, Ph.D. 10 x 6|, vi + 1726. 
Shanghai, 1916. London : P, S. King. 

On first opening this rather massive octavo volume of 
1,700 odd pages, one gathers the impression that it must be 
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intended for a dictionary of technical terms, so large is the 
proportion that these hear to the total number of entries. 
The preface, however, informs us that it is fundamentally '' 
a dictionary of the Mandarin colloquial, though it also con- 
tains new words and terms used in almost every branch of 
science and literature. So ambitious a scheme has made it 
necessary to attempt at least some rudimentary classification, 
such as we find in Genahr’s Cantonese Dictionary, in order to 
guide the bewildered student through the mazes of Chinese 
terminology. Accordingly, the following categories are 
specially marked and distinguished : (1) vulgar or slang 

terms ; (2) literary terms ; (3) modern terms ; and (4) the 
standard scientific terms selected for the use of Chinese 
universities and schools by Dr. Yen Du. The last-named 
class alone comprises some 30,000 terms, all of 'which have 
apparently been dumped into these pages without any further 
process of selection. 

It is hardly fair to complain because we axe given more than 
we have reason to expect, but one cannot help questioning 
Mr. Hemeling’s judgment in allowing so large a number of 
extremely uncommon words to take up so much valuable 
space. Who, for instance, can conceivably want a more 
or less factitious Chinese equivalent for such words as 
chondropterygious, corm, sMrret, Bess o’ Bedlam, Beyer’s 
Patches, nandin, dolomedes, papico, gotterbaum, and rawund ? 
The last five do not appear in Murray’s Oxford English 
Dictionary ! Nor does Bajadere, the German form of 
bayadere ; dancer ” or “ dancing-girl ”, on the other hand, 
might well have been included here. The same, perhaps, 
maybe said of the verb “to chamfer”; and “chalice” 
appears only in the misspelt form “ challis ”, which is really 
a dress fabric. The omission of the word expletive ” is 
indefensible, considering how rich the Chinese language is in 
particles which come under that designation. How it should 
be translated is another question : chu yil tz'u (help-speech- 
word) is a possible rendering ; and Jisil tzu (empty character) 
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is sometimes used in this restricted sense, though it is more 
usually applied to abstract terms in general. 

It is obvious that many out-of-the-way terms, such as those 
we have quoted, can only be rendered in a bind of bastard 
Chinese, as uncouth or as unintelligible as dog-Latin. 
Take '' panpneumatism ” — a term, according to Murray, 
'' used by von Hartmann (only) to designate a higher synthesis 
of Panlogism . . . and Panthelism . . . according to which the 
absolute is both will and thought ” — ^what can a Chinese make 
of this abstruse conception when boiled down into fan- 
ling4un (float-spirit-theory) ? Often the task of inventing 
such circumlocutions has proved too arduous, and mere 
transliteration has been resorted to ; thus, “ mendipite ” 
is simply, though with dubious utility, transformed into 
On the whole, however, Mr. Hemeling is to 
be commended for the evident pains he has taken to obtain 
idiomatic Chinese equivalents for English phrases, especially 
sayings and proverbs. For instance, You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear ” is well rendered by “ A dog’s mouth 
will not vomit ivory,” and, '' higgledy-piggledy ” by ch% tien 
pa tao (a curious parallel, by the by, to our phrase, '' At sixes 
and sevens ”). Sometimes he is less happy : in the familiar 
tag, '*Man is not good for a thousand days, nor are flowers 
red for a hundred,” it is hard to recognize the proverb, Every 
dog has his day.” Again, ‘‘ That cock won’t fight ” 
is a figurative way of saying that a plea or an argument will 
not hold; it may be doubted whether this meaning is 
idiomatically expressed in Chinese by '' This tiger doesn’t ' 
bite people Under Pope we find “ Virginian Pope ”, but 
not '' Taoist Pope ”, the term now consecrated by long usage 
for T4en Sliili^ the Celestial teacher. The Chinese word hsien 
ought surely to appear under “ immortal ”, and fang-sMh 
{lit master of recipes) under adept ”, or necromancer ”, 
or medicine-man 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the work, for which 
the excuses offered are decidedly unconvincing, is the omission 
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of all tone-marks. It is true that tones do vary considerably 
in different dialects, and are sometimes even affected by the 
position of a word in a sentence ; but all the same, half a loaf 
is a great deal better than no bread, and to refer the student to 
his teacher or some authoritative work ” is simply shifting 
the difficulty to other shoulders. A teacher may not always 
be handy ; and the student who finds that the use of 
Mr. Hemeling’s dictionary necessarily involves the possession 
of another, will bq tempted to economize by purchasing only 
the latter. 

The author warns us to be on our guard against printing 
errors ; but the proofs have evidently been read with great 
care, and a fairly prolonged search has failed to reveal a 
single wrong character. The type employed is excellent, and 
the general arrangement of the page could hardly be bettered. 

L. Giles. 


Introduction to Prakrit. By Alfred C. Woolner, M.A. 

X 6, 219 pp. Published by the University of the 
Panjab, Lahore. 1917. 

One of the untoward results of the war was that Orientalists 
in England had few opportunities of knowing what was being 
done by their brethren in India, and that books printed in 
that country between 1914 and 1918 became little known 
here, and, even when known, were not easy to procure. The 
present volume is a case in point. - 

Beginners of the study of Prakrit in this country have 
hitherto had to depend chiefly on Professor Jacobi’s 
AusgewtLlilte Erzcllilungen, an excellent work, but possessing 
the double disadvantage of describing only one dialect — 
Maharastri — and being written in a foreign language. PischeFs 
great work is, of course, suited only for advanced students. 
Mr. Woolner has now provided an introduction to all the 
dialects of Prakrit which is written in English. He takes as 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 41 
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his "base standard ^auraseni-Maharastri, the two dialects 
being throughout put side by side and treated together. In 
a separate chapter he deals with the special peculiarities of the 
other dialects, Pali, Magadhi, Apabhraiiisa, and so on. 

The book is in two parts. The first (pp. 1-80) contains a 
brief but clear and complete introduction to the subject as 
a whole, an account of the three stages of Prakrit — Pali, 
Middle Prakrit, and Late Apabhraih& — and a description of 
the chief literary forms and their general characteristics. Then 
follow chapters on phonetics, accidence, the dialects, and 
Prakrit literature. The whole is lucidly written and care- 
fully printed. It is exceptionally free from misprints, and the 
one or two that I have detected are merely types misplaced 
in the printing in such a manner that the necessary correction 
is at once suggested. The book is thus not only a convenient, 
but also a safe guide, a statement that, unfortunately, cannot 
be said of many learned books published in India. 

The second part (pp. 81-194) consists of specimens of 
Pralrrit, and forms an admirable reading book. Mr. Woolner 
rightly starts the student on Sauraseni — the dramatic Prakrit 
which is nearest to Sanskrit, and which is the grandparent of 
modern Hindi — and of this he gives about twenty pages of 
extracts from the plays. The student is then led on to- 
Maharastri (twenty pages), Jain Maharastri (about the same 
amount), and so to Ardha-Magadhi, Magadhi, and other 
dialects, concluding with ten pages devoted to Pali and the 
older inscriptional Pralrrits. All these specimens are supplied 
with abundant notes and with translations, and in addition 
there is a very full Index- Vocabulary. The work is com- 
pleted by the addition of a Students’ Bibliography, which 
should be found most useful by beginners. 

We must congratulate Mr. Woolner on having thus success- 
fully removed a reproach that has long hung heavily over 
English Orientalists. Many of us will wish that such a book 
had been available in our own student days, and even to older 
stagers it will be found a most convenient work of reference. 
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I can thus warmly commend it to the notice of every student 
of Indian languages. 

G. A. Grierson. 

Cambebley. 

13tn May, 1921. 


La Langue Etrusque Dialecte de l’Ancien Egyptien. 
By H11.AIRE DE Barenton. 11 x 62 pp. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1920. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to treat this work 
seriously. The author’s knowledge of the principles of 
comparative philology in general, and of the grammar and 
syntax of the Egyptian language in particular, hardly appears 
adequate for the task he has undertaken, and he allows, 
himself to be betrayed into writing such nonsense as — 
“'ARIMI was, it is said, the name of the monkey 
among the Egyptians (Strabo, xiii, 4:6).’ The name of the 
monkey, in the Hieroglyphic-Coptic language, signified the 

imitator”. It was pronomiced dniou, din, dini 

in Egyptian ; ^e7i in Coptic. Now an (eini in Coptic) meant 
to imitate, write The monkey, then, was the imitator 

But in Hieroglyphic, arimti, arimd means 

exactly '' to imitate ”, dr {ari in Coptic) “ to act ” ; md 
(ina%, mi) “ the like ”, that is to say, to imitate.” This 
word, then, well describes the monkey. 

We have not found this word arimi, with the sense of 
monkey, in the Hieroglyphic-Coptic texts. It is none the less 
a word of the language and an exact synonjmi of dniou, which 
signifies monkey.” 

On this we may remark (1) that the Egyptian for a monkey 
is ^ or %'n or and 

that M. de Barenton’s form is a rather rare form of the 
plural ; (2) that the verb is not “ to 
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imitate ” (for which word Dr. Budge’s new dictionary contains 

no Egyptian equivalent), nor “ to write ” (which is Ml 

formerly, it is true, read ""n), but to paint ; (3) that there 
is no likelihood of a philological connexion between this 
verb and the word for “ monkey ’’ ; (4) that it is as im- 
possible in Egyptian as it is in any other language to form 
nouns out of such undigested phrases as to act like 
An attempt to trace the origin of a language which is based 
on philological ineptitudes suqh as these cannot be adjudged 
successful. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


Eig-Vedic .India. By Abinas Chandba Das, M.A., B.L., 
etc. Vol I, 8J X 5|, pp. xxii, 592. Calcutta University, 
1921. 

This is an interesting work by one who is well versed in 
Vedic lore. It consists of an inquiry into the early history of 
India as reflected or ‘‘depicted’' in the Eig-Veda, when 
examined in the light of modern geological, archaeological, 
and ethnological investigations and results. His contention 
that it would be absurd to treat the Eig-Veda and the other 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Ujoanishads, and the Sutras, as 
all belonging to one and the same period, seems to me quite 
reasonable. Historical strata, layers, or successions there 
must be, whether these are traceable, or have been discovered, 
or not. There are, in this connexion, aspects relative to the 
character and composition of the Vedas, of which Mr. Das 
does not appear to me to have taken proper account. He has 
collected much interesting material, of a geological kind, in 
support of the climatic and distributional changes in ancient 
India, but the difficulty is far greater, than he appears to 
realize, to connect or identify the Eig-Veda hynms or com- 
positions with the geological changes or successions in a con- 
vincing maimer. He never hesitates to charge Western 
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scholars with preconceived ideas, bufc one is compelled to 
doubt whether he does not rival them in this respect when 
determining the '' antiquity of the Rig-Veda in as hoary 
a manner as possible. Still, he has provided much interesting 
material for discussion. He fears that “ Vedic scholars will 
accuse him of romancing wildly ” on the age of “ some 
of the oldest hymns of the Rig~Veda ’’ (p. 567), and I very 
much fear they will, for the evidence furnished is of too 
conjectural and problematic a character. This is not meant 
to detract from the ability and plausibility with which Mr. Das 
‘presents his case, but is meant to, emphasize the fact that, to 
a mind with any real geological training, the geological issues 
are themselves too hypothetical to serve for confident and 
dogmatic conclusions as to the age of the Vedic compositions. 
On p. 553 we find Mr. Das himself confessing, after much 
discussion, that the original cradle of the Aryans must 
remain imdetermined And so we are back to the bootless 
quest for origins, which is not to say that the discussions are 
without use and interest. 

The book consists of twenty-six chapters, the earliest of 
which are concerned with the antiquity of the Rig- Veda and 
of the Aryans ; the intermediate chapters with Aryan influence 
on other ancient civilizations ; the eight chapters which follow 
are controversial, and centre on the late Mr. Tilak's theory 
of the Arctic cradle of the Aryans. These are succeeded by 
the concluding chapter, a bibliography, and an excellent 
index. I have spoken of the aim and method of the earliest 
chapters, and now remark that the intermediate chapters are 
in themselves interesting, whether one can accept the 
extravagances in theory of Mr. Das ox not. He makes the 
Vedic civilization or Indo- Aryan influence practically the 
mother of all the ancient civilizations, whether Phoenician, 
or Assyrian, or Babylonian, or Egyptian. The real fact 
was,” he says, that when the whole world was steeped in 
utter' darkness, the Rig-Vedic Aryans on the banks of the 
sacred Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful valley 
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of Kashmir, lighted up the holy fire of civilization and 
spiritual culture and kept it burning and glowing for hundreds 
of thousands of years for the benefit of humanity ” (p. 284). 
Mr. Das never misses an opportunity for a tilt at Western 
scholars and European savants, with their blind prejudice 
'' circumscribed vision ”, and lack of '' calm and dispassionate 
mind”, and so forth; but an impartial reader could, if so 
minded, with not less justice, hurl these charges back on 
Mr. Das himself. He overlooks the obvious but important 
consideration that Western scholars and European savants 
are in more neutral and favourable position for forming a 
judgment, as between the ancient Indian and other ancient 
civilizations, than native scholars like himself, identified with 
one of the civilizations in question. An excellent example of 
this drawback in our author is afiorded in the very summary 
and dogmatic, and rather illogical, fashion in which he 
pronounces the indebtedness of Egypt to India, without any 
discussion of the testimonies or evidences per contra, which, 
without offering any opinion on the subject, I am entitled to 
say he ought to have knoAvn and disjDOsed of. This land of 
omission makes much of his work less convincing than it 
would othermse be, as a more self-critical author would have 
seen. 

The work in whole, however, affords ample proof of the 
aut^r’s learning and industry as a Kig-Veda scholar. 

James Lindsay. 


Kitab Loghat Melayu. By .E. 0. Winstedt, D.Litt., 
and Ibrahim bin Dato’ Muda Linggi. 9|- x 7J, pp. 138. 
Singapore : Kelly t Walsh, Ltd., 1921. 

This is a Malay dictionary of a peculiar and rather original 
sort, being entirely in Malay and written primarily for Malays 
and others to whom that language is most familiar. 
Accordingly it does not aim at anything like completeness, 
but deliberately omits a number of very common words, 
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whose meaiiiiig is universally laiovTi amongst its prospective 
readers, and likewise local and many special technical terms 
as well. It has also resisted the temptation of pouring the 
contents of the Arabic lexicon into its pages, selecting only 
such as are in ordinary literary or colloquial use. The result 
is a very useful book of reference for those for whose con- 
venience it vras designed. The key-words are in the Arabic 
character and alphabetical order, but a Eomanized tran- 
scription is added. The explanations are in Eomanized Malay. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better 
to give these in the Arabic character also. But to add them 
would have involved doubling the size and cost of the volume, 
while the omission of the Romanized definitions would have 
left the work a sealed book to thousands "who do not read the 
Arabic character. As the yoimger generation of Malays is 
familiar wdth both scripts, whereas Malay-spealdng foreigners 
do not as a rule trouble to learn the Arabic character, the 
system followed is amply justified. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

BESCHRiJvma van den Ivoan Iem-Tempel Tiao-Kak-Sie 
TE Chebibon. Door J. L. J. F. Ezebman. Bataviaasch 
C4enootschap van Kunsteii en Wetenschappen. Populair- 
wetenschajDpelijke Serie, No. II. 10| X TJ, pp. 62, 
24 plates. 

This little wmrk is a popular description of a small Chinese 
temple at Cheribon (Java), dedicated to Kuan Yin, a Chinese 
impersonation of Avaloldtesvaxa, but also containing altars in 
honour of other saints, heroes, and divinities. The period of 
its foundation is unlniown; of the many inscriptions it contains 
the oldest dates from 1658, but since then the building has 
been three times restored and jmactically completely rebuilt. 
It was the creation of a resident Chinese community, long ago 
established at this place, and in close touch with its country of 
origin, to wit, the region round Amoy which has'' sent out so 
many adventurous colonists to Indonesia, where they have 
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faithfully preserved the traditions and customs of their 
homeland. 

Apart from certain structural and decorative architectural 
features, the chief interest of the temple consists in a series 
of panels portraying in the most realistic Chinese fashion the 
gruesome tortures of the Buddhist hells. The author’s account 
is characterized throughout by a sympathetic understanding 
of the Chinese spirit, both in art and relfgion, which makes it 
very agreeable reading and enables the reader to approach 
the subject from the right point of vi^w. The chief inscriptions 
found in the temple are appended, with translations. The 
illustrations, both good and numerous, include for com- 
parative purposed a few other Chinese buildings besides the 
actual subject of the monograph, to which, except for the 
inevitable absence of colour, they seem to do full justice. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


Some Eecent Works on Malay Subjects 
Dictionary of Colloquial Malay (Malay-English and 
English-Malay). By E. 0. Winstedt. 6 x 4f, 
pp. iii, 176. Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

This handy little book of 176 pages -will be a useful help 
to the large number of persons who are concerned only with 
the ordinary spoken languages and have no need to learn 
purely literary or recondite technical terms, or words that are 
only understood in particular areas. I have noticed very 
few points open to criticism,, and will only single out two of 
them for mention. The word telentang does not occur in the 
Malay-English part (though it does in the English-Malay). I 
have never heard telah in the colloquial, and am disposed to 
think that it hardly satisfies the author’s test of being current 
coin of conversation ”, though it is common enough in books. 
But it is impossible to review a work of this kind in detail. 
I have been content to take samples from it, and find 
it admirably suited to its purpose. 
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Malay Literature Series, 16 : Hikayat Bayan Bubiman 
ATAU Cherita Khojah Maimun. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes hy E. 0. Winstebt. 8i x SJ, 
pp. 228. Singapore : Printed at the Methodist Publishing 
House, 192p. 

This first printed edition of one of the Malay recensions of 
the Tales of a Parrot ’’ goes back ultimately through the 
Persian Tuti Nameh to the Sanskrit Sukasaptati, and con- 
■tains twenty-four tales within the framework of its main 
story. An appendix has been added, giving from other MSS, 
(of which several have been collated) a variant version of one 
tale and two additional stories, a variant introduction, 
and the text in the Arabic character of an old fragmentary 
Bodleian MS. of part of the book. The whole is preceded by 
a scholarly Introduction, a Comparative Table of the tales, 
and an outline of them in English. It is an interesting 
collection of folk stories in good Malay. 

Papers on Malay Subjects (Second Series) : Johol, Inas, 
Ulu Muar, Jempul, Gunono Pasir and Tebachi— 
Their History anb Constitution. By J. E. Hathan 
and R. 0. Winstebt. lOi x 7, pp. i, 90. Published 
for the Committee for Malay Studies, Federated Malay 
States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, 1920. 

The tiny “ states '' mentioned in the title form part of the 
State (or confederation) known as Negri Sembilan, “ the 
Nine States,"’ situated to the north and west of the British 
territory of Malacca. This monograph gives an interesting 
account of their history, which is somewhat obscure, and of 
their constitution, which is based upon an exogamic system 
of tribes or clans descending in the female line. This peculiar 
feature was derived from Minangkabau immigrants coming 
from the uplands of Central Sumatra, who intermingled with 
the aborigines and imposed their matrilineal system, which has 
jiersisted with various local modifications to this day. 
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When this process of colonization began is not known, 
and the anticpity of these little states has been the subject of 
much discussion. The earliest mention of the Minangkabau 
immigrants in the Peninsula that I have met witli occurs in 
Couto’s Ba Asia (Dec. X, pp. 357-61, of the T^isbon edition of 
1788). We are there told that in 1586 the Manacambos ’’ 
(for '' Manancabos ”) of '' Nam ” (for '' Nani ”, i.e. Naning) 
raided the plantations and orchards along the Malacca river, 
from which the town derived its fruit and vegetables. A 
punitive expedition sent up river reached the enemy’s strong- 
hold on the 12th November, and destroyed it. The Portuguese 
commander, Diogo de Azambuja, hearing of further 
Minangkabaus at Eombo ” (Eembau), decided to destroy 
that place also, but on his way thither he was persuaded to 
desist, on its being represented to him that the chief there 
had retired and the people were peaceably disposed. It is 
mentioned that the Naning raiders had been friends ” of the 
Portuguese. In fact, as expressly stated by Godinho de 
Eredia in his Beclaragam de Malaca (1613), they were vassals 
of Portugal, inhabiting part of Malacca territory, while 
Eembau lay outside it and was under Johor. 

It is pretty evident that the Minangkabaus at this time were 
not newcomers, and Eredia’s map shows the district around 
ESmbau as Eegiam de Monancabos • Of the places 
mentioned in the work under review it gives Eombo, Gele, 
lol, Pungor, lompol, and Sartim, and between the last two, 
Panarican, where boats were dragged from the Jempul river 
to the Sorting, besides a sketch of part of the Pahang river 
some way further on. If Johol and Jempul are not of ancient 
foundation as states, they can, at least, claim a respectable 
antiquity as place-names. I have thought it worth while to 
mention these matters, because the authors of this monograph 
seem rather inclined to discount the age of these little states. 
It only remains to be said that their work is based on care- 
fully collected and critically sifted evidence, and has been put 
together in a clear and scholarly way. 
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Papers on Malay Subjects : A History of the 
Peninsular Malays, with Chapters on Perak and 
Selangor. By E. J. Wilkinson, C.M.G. Second 
edition, revised. 9| x 6, j)p. 173. Singapore : Kelly 
and "Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1908, and 
this re-issue, besides correcting some errors of its original, 
represents a considerable increase in bulk, and includes a good 
deal of new and interesting matter. Oh the other hand, it is 
to be regretted that this has entailed the omission of the 
technical matter ” referred to in the Preface, for that was 
also interesting and valuable. Of the fresh material embodied 
in this edition, the most important part concerns the intro- 
duction of the residential system ” into the principal Native 
States of the Peninsula and the proximate causes of the 
Perak war. It is not my wish to revive painful controversies 
of nearly half a century ago, so I refrain from entering into 
a discussion of the ghastly blimders that were made. The 
position was midouhtedly a difficult one, and as -the author 
justly says, it is easy to be wise after the event. He tells the 
story with tactful reserve, and in a spirit of scrupulous fairness 
to all parties concerned, and it is not his fault if hardly any 
of them come out of it very well. 

Mr. Wilkinson has been the first in the field to attempt 
anything like a critical and complete history of the Peninsula. 
Of course, it is complete only in the sense that it begins ah ovo 
and continues almost down to our own times ; but there are 
many inevitable gaps where data are entirely wanting, and 
the treatment is necessarily brief. Yet he manages to create 
an impression of reality and make the dry bones live, besides 
setting the whole into its true perspective. It is a work that 
has certainly involved much thought and research. I venture, 
therefore, to regret that he should have given us no reference 
to his sources, and not even a bibliographical list of them. This 
may do well enough for the general reader, but it leaves the 
aspiring student in the lurch, and it also tends to create a 
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false impression as to tlie extent of the author’s own share in 
the ascertainment of the facts which he relates. Many of 
these facts have only recently been laid bare by fellow workers 
in the same field, while others have been matters of common 
knowledge for a long time past. It seems desirable to 
differentiate between the two sets 'of cases. There has also 
been a good deal of inaccuracy in the transfer of this borrowed 
material, and it seems worth while to give here some of the 
errors that I have noticed. When another edition is called for, 
as it certainly will be some day, they might with advantage 
be corrected. 

The inscription referred to- on p. 15 commemorates one 
Shaikh Ahmad (not Hasan), and its date is not 862 but 
A.H. 872. Ibid., a ^mkdra (sic) is not a ‘'divinity For 
Bintang (p. 23) read Bentmi, as elsewhere. It was not I Tsing, 
but the Arab geograj)hers, who spoke of the ruler of Palembang 
as “ Maharaja ” (p. 24), and though the family of the Palem- 
bang princes is in inscriptions styled sailendravamsa^ there is 
no record (so far as I am aware) of any vernacular equivalent 
such as the Malay title “Maharaja Gunong” (p. 31). For 
Eadaha (p. 26) read Katdlia. For Cliula (p. 27), read Chgla 
(Cola). Ibid., m a.d. 992 Mahapahit did not exist, for it was 
not founded till after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and it is unhistorical to represent it (p. 28) as claiming 
suzerainty over the South of the Peninsula up to 1478. Long 
before .that time its greatness, which culminated about a 
hundred years before, had become a thing of the past. Even 
prior to 1415 Malacca had (vTongly) laid claim to the 
possession of Palembang, then held by Majapahit. On the 
other hand, the date 1478 for the final fall of Majapahit rests 
merely on popular tradition and is too early by about forty 
years. Nor is there any evidence that Majapahit ever 
“ harried ” Langkasuka (p. 32), or that the latter state is 
to be identified with Ligor (pp. 17, 32). In 1365 Majapahit 
included Langkasuka in a list of its alleged vassals, but Ligor 
had been reached by the Siamese in their southern campaign 
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of conquest some eiglity years before that time, so there 
seems little likelihood that they can be the same place. What 
warrant is there for the statement that Chinese contemporary 
records are explicit on the point of the ruling chief of Malacca 
being a Hindu in a.d. 1403 (p, 33) ? So far as I am aware, 
they say nothing about it, and the author of the Ying-yai 
Sliing-lan (1416) distinctly states that both he and his people 
were Muhammadans in 1409. As the Chinese author had then 
visited the place, and was himself a Muslim, he would be 
certain to Imow. According to the Sejarah Melayu, the 
Bendahara Tun Mutahir (p. 47) was a brother of the Sultan’s 
mother, and it was the latter, not the Sultan’s wife (cf. p. 38), 
who had recommended him for his high office. Some of the 
Portuguese authorities also speak of the Bendahara as the 
Sultan’s uncle, and there is no reason to doubt it. The Sultan’s 
son (pp. 49, 51, 52, 56, 57) was Ahmad not Alaedin ; the latter 
name was wrongly given him by some of the early European 
writers (such as Barros and Mafiei), owing to a confusion with 
a younger brother of his who eventually succeeded to the 
throne. There is no point in perpetuating such an error. 
The Portuguese authorities speak of Ruy d’ Araujo, not 
d’Aranjo (p. 49 seq.). At the time of the fall of Malacca its 
Laksamana was neither Hang Tuah (as stated in the first 
edition) nor Hang Nadim (p. 52), but Khoja Hasan. There 
is no reason to throw doubt (p. 53) on the Malay artillery, 
the Portuguese writers are perfectly explicit on the point 
that it wad artillery, though mostly of small size. There is 
evidence that Sultan Alaedin II of Johor (p. 61) lived to 
A.D. 1564, and was then captured and killed by the Achinese. 
The pedigree and genealogical statements of pp. 73--4 are 
irreconcilable with the data of the Sejarah Melayu^ from which 
they purport to be drawn. The word daulat (p. 70) should 
properly be tulah (though Malays sometimes confuse the two). 
The pedigree on p. 83 differs materially, both as to facts and 
dates, from one which was given in 1855 by the then head of 
the family {Tijdschr. u. Ind, T. L. en Volhenkunde (1855), 
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Deel IV, p. 412), tut I am not jirepared to say which (if either) 
is right. On p. 96, for '' about the year 1635 read '' some 
time after the year 1636 and for “ Bendahara Johor 
read “ Old Bendahara On p. 133, '' the close of 1873 '' 
should be '' November, 1874 and on p. 141, 1874 should be 
1875. I presume that the date 1860 on p. 158 is a misprint 
for 1869. 

In spite of all these errors, the work is very good, and there 
is certainly no general sketch of Malay history in existence 
that is as scholarly, as interesting, and on the w^hole as true, 
as this one. 

Supplement-Catalogtjs per Maleische en Minang- 

KABAUSCHE HaNDSCHRIETEN IN DE LeIBSCHE 

Univeesiteits-Bibliotheek. Door Dr. Ph. S. van 
Ronkel. 91 X 6, pp. xxiii, 216. Leiden : E. J. Brill, 
1921. 

The Leiden University Library is fortunate in the possession 
of a large collection of Indonesian MSS., which seems to be 
continually growing. Since 1899, when the former catalogue 
of Malay MSS. was jiublished, there have been so many 
accessions that the present substantial supplement (in which 
Minangkabau wmrks are also included) has been found 
necessary. I have not noticed any startling novelties amongst 
the Malay items recorded in it, and I cannot claim familiarity 
with the Minangkabau literature. But the catalogue has been 
prepared with all the scholarly care one would expect from 
its author and the distinguished institution in which he is a 
professor, and its printing leaves nothing to be desired. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Pheniciens ” : Essai de Contribution a l’Histoire 
Antique be la Meeiterranee. Par C. Autran. 
12x9, pp. 146. Paris: Geuthner, 3920. 30 f. 

The Phoenicians have still an interest for French miters. 
Ill England archreologists do not trouble themselves much 
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about them nowadays. We have come to the con- 
clusion that apart from their colonizing ability they were an 
extremely dull and uninteresting -people, without art and 
without originality. Everything they made was coined from 
somebody else. The French, however, still find them worth 
writing about, and in the present instance we have a 
speculative French author who presents us with a very novel 
and revolutionary theory with regard to them, namely, that 
the Phoenicians, to whom the Greeks ascribed their art and 
whom they regarded as their masters in civilization (absurdly 
enough, according to modern ideas of the real Phoenicians), 
were not the Semites of the Syrian coast whom we call 
PhcBihciaiis, but another race that lived in Phoenicia before 
them. These people, according to their sponsor, M. Autran, 
were not Semites at all, but '' Caucasians What nowadays 
is meant by writing about Caucasians one does not 
attempt to explain ; the term is entirely old-fashioned, and 
signifies little in the light of modern loiowledge of ethnology. 
But the theory itself is '' intriguing ” enough. For M. Autran 
these proto-Phoenicians were the Caro-Lelegians of later days, 
and none other but the Minoans and Mycenseans of Crete 
and Greece themselves, who came exhypothesi from Phoenicia. 
It seems probable enough that when the later Greeks talked 
of Phcenicians as their fathers in art they really meant the 
Minoans, who had become confused in legend with the 
Phoenicians, who for a time penetrated into the ^gean 
during the Dark Age that accompanied the Indo-European 
occupation of Greece. But that Minoans ever formed a 
settled population in Phoenicia is not yet evident, and the 
proposition that there were no Semites there in Minoan times 
is directly contrary to the fact, as we know from the el-Amarna 
letters as well as Egyptian evidence. So far as wm can go 
back, the population of Phoenicia was Semitic. Whether there 
was in the grey dawn of history, before Semites reached 
the coast, a Mediterranean native population, afterwards 
driven out or absorbed by the Semitic Phoenicians, is 
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another matter. But such hypothetical non-Semitic proto- 
Phoenicians were long anterior to the Minoans in date. We 
can then modify M. Autran's thesis in the sense that we readily 
allow that the Greeks in talking of Phoenicians in old days 
really very often meant the Minoans or the Carian inheritors 
of Minoan culture. But when they did so they believed they 
were talking of the Semitic Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidoii, 
and thereby showed themselves not very discerning in the 
matter ; bad judges of character, in fact. 

We must congratulate M. Autran on the skill and learning 
that he has brought to the elaboration of his thesis. 

H. R. Hall. 


Les Origines de Mah^ de Malabar. Par Alereb 
Martineaxj. ^ X xvi + 319. Paris, 1917. 

The port of Mah4, in Malabar, is the only French possession 
still remaining on the West Coast of India, and its small 
territory is now an enclave surrounded by the British district 
of Malabar. M. Martineau, who has lately brought out the 
first volume of a very important work on Dupleix gives in 
this volume a full account of the fortunes of this settlement 
from the date of its foundation in 1720 up to the outbreak of 
war between Prance and England in 1744. The main object 
of this post and of its English neighbour, Tellicherry, was to 
obtain command of the pepper-trade of Malabar, and the 
history of Mahe is mainly the history of the rivalry between 
the two competitors, generally confined to negotiations and 
intrigues, but occasionally bursting out into open warfare. 

It is impossible here to attempt to follow the intricacies of 
this story, which is set out fully by M. Martineau, who relies 
mainly upon materials never before published. In succeeding 
periods Make changed hands more than once, but ultimately 
rested in French possession. In the course of time it has lost 
its former importance, and is now, like many of the old ports 
of the Malabar coast, without much activity but still 
interesting through its historical associations. 
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The name of Mahe seems to be derived from the Malayalam 
Mayyazhi, which the French used first in the form of Maye, 
and very soon in the present form. Two hundred years before 
hhe Portuguese historian, J. de Barr os, had used a very similar 
form Maim. Yet it has been commonly supposed, and is 
stated as a fact in the Malahar Gazetteer, that the name was 
taken from that of the French commander, Mah6 de la 
Bourdonnais. M. Martineau’s account gives no support to 
this supposition. He does not mention La Bourdonnais 
in connexion with the name, and as a matter of fact he was in 
the earlier days of the Settlement Governor of the French 
Isles (the He de France and Bourbon), and does not seem to 
have had any personal connexion with Mahe, beyond corre- 
spondence and assisting to fit out an expedition for its recovery 
in 1726, after the French had been expelled by the native 
powers. The form Mahe had been in use for several years 
before that, and the correspondence between this name and 
La Bourdonnais’s Christian name seems to have given rise 
to the legend. Longworth Dames. 


1. Dupletx et lTistee Francaise, 1772-1741. Par Alfred 

Martineau. X 6, xi + 534 pp., 2 plates, 3 maps. 

Paris : E. Champion, 1920. 

2. Dupleix AMD Clive ; The Begimming of Empire. By 

Henry Dodwell. 9 x 5f, xix + 277. London : 

Methuen & Co., 1920. 

Two important volumes dealing with the relations of 
France and England with India in the eighteenth century 
have appeared lately. The first of these is an instalment of 
a life of Dupleix, by M. Alfred Martineau, late Governor of 
French India, and at present Director of the Ministere des 
Colonies. This work is very full, and is mainly based 
on hitherto unedited materials. The present instalment, a 
well-printed and fully illustrated volume of 534 pages, is 
an account of Dupleix’s early life, of his work at 
Pondicherry from 1722 to 1731, and of his administration 

JRASf OCTOBER 1921. 42 
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of French factories in Bengal from 1731 to 1742. At the latter 
date he was appointed to be Governor of all the French 
establishments in India, and from this point until his recall 
to France in 1766 is the period of his greatest and most 
important activity. Nothing regarding this period is dealt 
with in the present volumes, but M. Martineau proposes 
to give the history of the momentous events of these fourteen 
years in two succeeding volumes, the appearance of which 
will be expected with interest, for it is evident that the author, 
as he shows in the present volume, is well qualified for the 
task, and that he will treat it in a spirit of impartiality and with 
full regard to historical accuracy. Dupleix's earlier career 
at Pondicherry is not of the highest interest. No great 
questions were involved, the establishments, both English 
and French, were purely commercial, and. the great rivalry 
of later years had not developed, • 

Dupleix’s personal relations with his superiors seem not 
' to have been of the happiest nature, and with one, Lenoir, 
he appears to have been in a state of perpetual enmity. With 
Dumas he was for some years on good terms, but in time his 
feelings with regard to him also underwent a change. Nor 
could he forgive La Bourdonnais for having obtained the 
government of the Isles (Ille de Prance), to which he 
conceived himself to be entitled. Greater interest attaches 
to Dupleix’s administration of the Bengal factories. It seems 
to have been fairly successful, amicable relations were generally 
maintained with the Nawab of Bengal, as well as with the 
English and Dutch trading establishments. The invasion of 
Nadir Shah seems to have caused some apprehension, but 
Bengal was too far removed from the centre of the Empire 
to be seriously affected, and the foreign merchants remained 
undisturbed. 

Chapter X deals with an episode of interest to 
numismatists. Dupleix endeavoured to obtain the consent 
of the Nawab of Bengal to the grant to the French of a 
privilege already enjoyed by the English and Dutch, that of 
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taking their silver bullion direct to the Murshidabad mint, and 
having it there coined into rupees of the recognized Imperial 
currency. The affair was complicated by the fact that the 
French had already obtained in South India a grant going 
far beyond that claimed in Bengal. They had for many 
years been allowed to take their silver to the Arcot mint and to 
have it coined there, but in 1736 they succeeded, by dint of 
heavy bribes to the persons whose interests were affected, 
in obtaining the privilege of striking the rupees with the 
Arcot stamp at their own mint in Pondicherry. No such 
claim had been made by any of the Europeans trading in 
Bengal, which sti]l formed an integral part of the Mughal 
Empire, but the French here were not granted even the 
privilege having their silver coined at the established mint. 
They had to buy their sihlca rupees through agents who made 
a great profit out of the transaction. All efforts to obtain this 
privilege failed, owing apparently to the fact that the sum of 
40,000 rupees ofiered as a bribe was not suj0S.cient to induce the 
interested parties to yield, and Dupleix did not think it worth 
while to make a higher bid. After 1736, however, w'hen the 
French could strike rupees at ‘Pondicherry, they expected 
to be able to circulate these freely in Bengal, but were soon 
disillusioned. There wa^, in fact, a considerable difference in 
value between the Arcot (or Pondicherry) rupee and the 
Imperial rupee of Murshidabad. The Arkot rupee was 
certainly less valuable, and it was believed that those struck 
at the French mint were still lower in quality, although this 
apparently was not correct. In any case, the assertion or 
belief had the effect of depreciating the French rupee, with 
the result that after all costs of exchange had been met 
100 Arcot rupees exchanged only for 87 sikha rupees. An 
appeal was made from the local authorities to the Emperor, 
and after long discussions some concessions were made by 
which the French were allowed to take their bullion to the 
mint for coinage on the same terms as the Dutch, as regarded 
one-half of their requirements, and for the rest they could 
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circulate the Arcot or Pondicherry rupees at the ordinary 
trade hatta, without extra charges. Dupleix had to make a 
gift of Rs. 50,000 to obtain this grant, which he considered 
to be the best which could be expected. Dumas, however, 
who was governor of Pondicherry, was not at all pleased. 
He considered that the permission he had obtained to strike 
rupees at Pondicherry was thereby rendered useless, and a 
very acrimonious correspondence ensued. Dupleix adopted 
a tone not at all compatible with any form of ofScial 
subordination, and his attitude goes far to explain his 
difficulties with his official superiors. He seems, however, 
to have made the best arrangement possible. This is 
the opinion of M. Martineau. The authorities of the French 
company, while blaming him for his insubordination, found 
at the same time that he was justified in the course he had 
taken on the rupee question. 

Other interesting episodes are dealt with, but the book’s 
chief value lies in the light it throws upon Dupleix’s complex 
character, and on the gradual developments of the French 
influence in southern India. For the most important results 
of this development the later volumes of the series must be 
awaited. 

The second volume to be considered is of a different nature. 
It does not deal minutely with the personal history of either 
Dupleix or Clive, but Mr. Dodwell gives a very valuable 
historical sketch of the important movements which took place 
after Dupleix’s accession to the post of Governor at 
Pondicherry, and especially after news of the outbreak of war 
in 1744 had reached India. He relies to a great extent, like 
M, Martineau, on original materials existing in the records 
which have been preserved at Madras, and those in the India 
Office, and other records existing in England. For this task 
he was already well qualified by his work as Curator of the 
Madras Record Office. During the period immediately 
preceding the war known as that of the Austrian Succession, 
trade rivalry and jealousy between the French and English 
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companies had been gradually increasing. Eoth still regarded 
trade as their sole object, and political influence with the 
rulers of Southern India was desired solely as a naeans of 
jn'omoting trade. But when war had once been declared, 
the maintenance of neutrality in India became difficult and 
ultimately impossible. Dupleix at first desired it, for 
Pondicherry, like Madras, w’-as not in a.*»state of defence, 
while an English squadron had arrived in Indian waters. 
He tried to obtain the continuance of an ancient agreement 
to observe neutrality, which the English Presidencies held 
was beyond their authority. From this time Dupleix devoted 
his energies to induce the local potentate most immediately 
concerned to enforce neutrality on the English, an attempt 
which did not meet with success. La Bourdonnais, mean- 
while, arrived on the coast with a strong French squadron. 
The mismanagement of affairs by the English Commodore 
Peyton left Madras defenceless, and La Bourdonnais landed 
a force and took it in 1746. A violent quarrel broke out 
between him and Dupleix as to the disposal of the place, and 
La Bourdonnais sailed away with his squadron. The 
important point in the end was that Dupleix became involved 
in difficulties with the Nawab of Arcot, who to enforce his 
policy of prohibiting hostilities on land attacked the French 
and attempted to drive them from Madras. His troops were 
defeated by the French in an action on the Adiyar river, and 
had to abandon their blockade of Madras. This action, as 
Mr. Dodwell shows (p. 20) has been exaggerated by historians, 
following Orme’s lead, into a battle of great importance, and 
has been considered to be the first considerable success 
obtained by Europeans over the country troops for over a 
century.” Mr. Dodwell shows that this assertion is baseless, 
but that at the same time the efficiency and armament of 
European troops had been greatly improved, and that they 
had become more superior to Oriental troops than they had 
ever been before. As an example, it pointed out what could 
be done by small bodies of French or English troops when well 
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disciplined and armed, and tMs superiority was shared by the 
“ country troops ”, when armed and led by European officers. 

Dupleix was the first to take advantage of the new position. 
Peace was declared with England in 1748, Madras was restored 
to the English and Pondicherry was freed from further attacks 
by sea, but the way was open to establish French influence 
by giving the assistance of French troops to one or another 
of the numerous claimants to power among the fragments of 
the moribund Mughal Empire. The story of how this policy 
was carried out by Dupleix and Bussy, of its brilliant successes 
and ultimate failure, is told by Mr. Dodwell in the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters of his work with greater 
accuracy and clearness than in any previous work on the 
subject. The causes of Dupleix’s failure are seen to be of two 
kinds, military and financial. The military factor of greatest 
importance was the gradual adoption by the English of 
Dupleix’s own methods. They saw clearly enough that as 
the French improved their position and influence with the local 
powers, this position was used to the injury of the commerce 
on which the Company depended, and which was the reason 
for its existence. They, therefore, steadily began to improve 
their own forces, and at the same time to take sides in the 
wars of the country, backing their own nominees or pretenders 
against those favoured by the French. In these struggles, 
although peace existed between the two nations, yet English 
and French troops were perpetually facing each other, fightin g 
nominally not for their own country, but for the ISTawab or 
Subadar who employed and paid them. The financial position 
was also difficult and complicated. The revenues of the 
Company and its remittances for trade purposes were 
encroached upon and almost swallowed up in the expenses 
of the numerous wars. The rulers who obtained the services 
of French troops were expected to pay for them, but their 
revenues were insufficient, and not only were the receipts 
irregular, but a large part of the money available went 
to increase the private fortunes of the officials high and low. 
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Difficulties were continuous, and tlie Company’s managers 
in France were dissatisfied and angry. It was a dispute on 
such matters that led to the recall of Dupleix in 1754. Such 
was the state of affairs when war between England and France 
was declared in 1756. 

The second part of Mr. Dodwell’s book, which he calls 
'' The English Achievement ”, is concerned with the 
remainder of Clive’s career in India beginning with the 
resumption of war between England and France in 1756, and 
affairs in Bengal which led to the establishment of English 
rule in that province. Mr. Dodwell gives a lucid and 
illuminating account of these events, and especially insists, 
more fully perhaps than has been done hitherto, on the 
connexion between the French position under Bussy in the 
Deccan, and the English position in Bengal. And, indeed, 
in the chain of events there seems to have been something 
which it is difficult to call by any other name than chance or 
fortune. The jiosition of Bussy in the Deccan enabled him 
to keep on foot at the expense of the Nizam forces 
which the French could not otherwise have maintained. In 
the case of war breaking ont again, these forces could he used 
against Madras, and it was determined by the Company that 
the English forces must be strengthened, and employed if 
possible in supporting the Mahrattas against Salabat Jang, 
who was backed by the French. A body of European 
troops was sent out under Clive, who was just then returning 
to India. They arrived at Bombay in 1755, the plan being 
that they should be used to support Balaji Rao. The Bombay 
Government, however, did not enter into the scheme with any 
heartiness, and diverted Clive and his force with Watson’s 
flotilla to attack a pirate nest tinder Gheriah or Angria at 
Vijaydrug, on the west coast. This caused delay and dis- 
location in the arrangements, and when at last it had been 
determined to dispatch the expedition, war being imminent, 
news suddenly arrived of the fall of Calcutta, The Deccan 
schemes were abandoned, and Clive and the troops available 
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in time found their way to the Hugh. Mr. DodwelFs remarks 
(p! 99) are worth quoting : '' Had we/’ he says, '' been finally 
committed to the Deccan expedition when Calcutta was lost, 
Clive could not have sailed for its recovery, and the course of 
events in Bengal might have been widely different. It was 
therefore fortunate that in 1756 Bombay j)referred its local 
interests in attacldng Gheriah to the general interests of the 
nation in attacking Bussy. But it was the fortuitous concourse 
of events that converted a stupid blunder into a lucky 
abstention. The Deccan could never have afforded the 
resources which, derived from Bengal, permitted the capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761 . . . The Bombay policy was wrong in 
spite of its issue ; the Madras policy was wise in spite of the 
difficulties in which it might have involved us.” 

This may serve as an example of the manner in which 
Mr. Dodwell often throws a ray of light on a confused and 
entangled state of affairs. There are other instances in the 
remainder of the book, but space does not permit further 
details. It is a masterly review of the well-known military 
and civil events of the period, and sets forth in a clear light 
the merits of Clive’s civil administrations and the firm basis 
which it laid for future developments. The military events 
are well dealt with, although Mr. Dodwell seems to place the 
battle of Plassey on too low a level as an achievement. Surely 
considering the conditions under which wars were waged and 
battles fought in India at that period it was a remarkable 
victory. Mr. Fortescue, an excellent judge, takes a much more 
favourable view in the brilliant account of Indian operations 
in vol. iii of his history of the British Army. 

Mr. Dodwell’s volume, taken altogether, is probably the 
best history available of this interesting period, and will be 
indispensable to all students of the subject. 

M. Long WORTH Dames. 
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La Cit-]e de David : Comptes Eendds des fouillbs 

EXicUTi^ES, SUE LE SITE DE LA VILLE PEIMITIVE, CAMPACNE 

1913-1914. Par Kaymond Weill. 10 x 6|, 219 pp., 

with sketch-planSj etc., and an album of plates, 13 x 10. 

Paris : Librarie Paul Geuthner, 1920. 

This is a book we ought, in all probability, to regard as the 
standard work dealing with the excavations made upon the 
site, at least until superseded by something based upon more 
thorough excavations, though it must be admitted that it is 
doubtful whether any really valuable complementary work 
in “ David’s city ” will be carried out. Notwithstanding that 
the extent of ground excavated was small — about 82 yards 
square — a considerable amount of interesting data were 
obtained. As will be remembered, the tombs of the kings 
of Judah were located here, and it was this circumstance 
which made it the principal objective of the French explorers. 
The task which they set themselves was the clearing of all 
' the tract near the acropolis, and the amount of soil which had 
to be removed was considerable. The results, however, were 
exceedingly satisfactory, for in the course of the work, in 
which the Roman, Jewish, and Canaanite layers were 
successively encountered, important monuments and general 
indications of an interesting nature came to light. From the 
top to the bottom of the hill, under the wall bn the crest, 
appeared the details of the staged fortification of which the 
system could' be analysed and the history reconstructed. 
Inserted in the layers of the superimposed slopes tombs and 
other remains of Canaanite and Jewish occupation have been 
found. These are similar to Parker’s finds on the same water- 
shed at the northern angle of the acropolis, which still 
conceals archaeological treasures.” 

On the plateau, the explorers found themselves upon ground 
largely devastated by the quarrymen of the Roman period, 
but they were rewarded, on the other hand, by the discovery 
of materials and the Greek inscription referring to the buildings 
there — the khan, bathing establishment, and synagogue. 
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Lower down are chambers used as tombs, and belonging to the 
burial places founded by David in the ancient citadel, where he 
and the first twelve of his successors were interred. 

Notwithstanding the extent of the tract excavated, there 
is no doubt that the burial-ground covered a much larger 
surface, and the remainder wiD. doubtless be recovered by 
continuing the excavations north and west of that already 
cleared. This, however, with the neighbouring portions which 
ought to be excavated, means a vast amount of digging when 
the work is resumed. 

On the whole, the excavations made on the site of David’s 
city were of considerable importance. All the work executed 
is very minutely described, and with all the systematic 
arrangement for which French writers are renowned . Sketches 
enable the details to be followed, and the album, which con- 
tains twenty^six plates, gives plans of the primitive city, the 
hill of ed-Dahoura, the principal excavations, TombeauTl,” 
and an interesting series of half-tone views, which include the 
principal excavation, the walls laid bare, the cavern of Tomb 
T7, with the skeleton which it contained, the funerary 
furnishings of the Canaanite period, the quarries, etc., 
etc. There is no index, but the contents of the volume and 
its accompanying album ” are given at the end. The 
continuation of the work is greatly to be desired. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Recokds from Ereoh : Time of Nabonidus (555--538 b.c.). 
By Raymond Philip Dougherty, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Boucher College. 11-|- x 8^, 47 pp. 
and 84 plates. Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, 
vol. vi. Yale University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford; Oxford University Press. 1920. 

Though the museums of the world possess thousands of 
Babylonian contract-tablets, the number of known documents 
of this class continues to increase. In many cases their same- 
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ness is monotonous, but they are usually well worth studying, 
and that is in a marked degree the case in the present work. 
This is due to the fact that Erech was an important religious 
centre — the seat of the worship of Anu, the heaven-god, and 
Istar, the Babylonian Venus. These inscriptions show, more- 
over, that the temples and consequently the priesthood of 
Erech held a more important place in the life of its inhabitants 
than seems to have been the case in other religious centres of 
Babylonia, including even Babylon, and perhaps also Sippar, 
the principal seat of the sungod- worship. It is therefore 
possible that its position as second on the list of the cities of 
Nimrod’s kingdom, Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh,” may be due to this fact. 

The texts now published show that Erech was a city much 
favoured by royalty, and this favour it apparently strove to 
maintain by encouraging the king and the crown prince 
(Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar) to hold ofiSlce or to interest 
themselves in the religious foundations of the place. As the 
tablets of the Harding Smith collection (published by me in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arohmlogy for January, 
1916, pp. 27-54) show, the scribes of Erech give important 
details concerning Belshazzar’s position in Babylonia (as they 
do also with regard to the status of Gobyras, otherwise 
Darius the Mede), and from the present volume, with its 
'246 autographed inscriptions, these details are confirmed and 
supplemented. 

One of the most interesting inscriptions referring to 
Nabonidus is No. 11, which is described as a lease granted 
by Nabom'dus. This is an inscription of thirty-two lines, in 
which two men, Sum-ukin and Kalbaya, pray the king to 
grant them additional lands to cultivate, and on which to 
raise livestock for the temple of the Lady of Erech. The field 
requested lay ina ^li mS, upon the waters ” — probably 
meaning by the side of a river or canal. Whilst the tract was 
in the possession of the leaseholders, it was stipulated that 
the cattle should not be allowed to die ofi, so all those which 
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were born on tbe estate were to be reported to tbe king’s 
messenger, who branded them with the mark of the Lady of 
Erech, The text gives many other noteworthy details, and 
is of considerable importance in connexion with the ways of 
the religions community located of old in Erech. The date of 
the document is the 29th of Nisan in iSTabonidns’s first year. 

A tablet of a similar nature is No. 150, containing thirty- 
five lines of writing. It is described as '' A lease of land from 
Belshazzar ”, In this text the aj)plicant for the lease is 
Ibni-Istar, an official of the Lady of Erech. How far, therefore, 
this may be described as a lease, is doubtful. This official, 
as in the former case, applies — not to the Idng, but to the 
crown prince — ^for permission to take up the cultivation (of 
land requiring, for seeding), 825 gur of grain as his htt sipri, 
which probably means ''thehous^” or place of his com- 
mission ” — that is, the tract he desired to administer for the 
benefit of the temple. It was situated in the pasture-enclosure 
of the Lady of Erech, which lay in the sumantar district, and 
entailed the command of 100 men, with 100 oxen, and 50 full- 
• grown cows belonging to the king’s son, (each) '' a bearer ”, 
and in return for this concession Ibni-Istar promises to hand 
in 3,000 guf of mature barley, by the king’s measure, during the 
year (or yearly). The bargain having been agreed to, certain 
sti2:)ulations are made which include 3,000 trusses of straw. 
The transaction is dated m the eleventh year 'of Nabonidus. 
Other texts referring to Belshazzar are those which record the 
oath which, in Babylonian affidavits, were sworn and which 
tend to show that Belshazzar was on the same footing as 
the king, his father. 

It is impossible to touch upon a tithe of the interesting 
details which these inscriptions contain, but a few more items 
may be noted. Thus, one of the tablets (No. 154) records how 
^ a widow . . . owing to a famine in the land, marks her two 
little sons with a star, and gives them to the temple for life.” 
The name of the woman was Banat-Innin the goddess of 
Erech s creation ”), but the boys’ names are compounded with 
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that of the sun-godj and appear as ^^amas-eriba and ^^amas* 
ili The officials of E-anna (the temple of Istar of Erech) 
heard Banfi^t-Innin’s request, and gave food to the children, 
who remained devotees of the goddess for the remainder of 
their lives. 

No. 224 has the description Legal action with reference 
to a man whose grandmother had been dedicated to the 
Belit of Erech.” The text begins with a list of the officials 
and free-born citizens of Erech before whom the inquiry 
took j)lace, and also the officials of E~anna, who' conducted it. 
Addressing Samas-sum-iddina, the officials said : Thou 
art the son of Silim-Istar, daughter of Harsinana, the sirlcatu 
of the Lady of Erech.” ^amas-sum-iddina answered Babimi, 
daughter of Iddina-Marduk, has confirmed the declaration 
of Silim-Istar, my mother, and Harsinana, my grandmother — 
through her (are) the confirmations 
The mayor of Erech, the steward of E-anna, and the king’s 
representative, brought Babunu, and she invoked the spirit 
of the gods and the king in the assembly, (saying) that “ I 
have not seen the star-sign and the curses on the hand (or 
wrist) of Har§inana, handmaid of Iddina-ahu, my father’s 
brother, grandmother of Samas-sum-iddina, whom Iddina- 
ahu, my father’s brother, before she brought forth, declared 
free to the Lady of Erech for the position of sirhatu.^' 

Here follows the name of the scribe and the date : 
“ additional month of Adar, day 3rd, year 15th, Nabonidus, 
king of Babylon.” 

In the introduction the author has several notes upon the 
office of ^irhu (or §irqu, as he transcribes it) . That it designated 
some order of devotees {Urlcatu in the fern.) is clear, but 
just what it implies is doubtful. 

Though short, the introduction is very interesting, and the 
whole work shows care and technical skill. There are lists of 
names of men, places, canals, and gates ; and a catalogue of 
the contents. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Die Anfange ber Chinesischen Geschichtschkeibung. 

Von A. Eosthorn. 10 x 6, 28 pp. Wien bei Alfred 

Holder. 1920. 

The first nineteen pages of this pamphlet are devoted to 
an analysis of Chinese historical literature as it exists to-day ; 
the remaining nine pages to a summary of Liang Chfi-ch’ao’s 
essay on the reform of historical writing in China. The author 
of the essay visited Europe in connexion with the Paris 
Conference, and is probably known to many readers of this 
Journal. His chief ground of complaint against Chinese 
historical books is that they are in some ways different from 
European works. They do not attempt to trace “ influences ’’ 
or construct a “ philosophy of history ’h For this abstinence 
many readers will be thankful. What a ^'philosophy of 
history ’’ is or should be Mr. Liang apparently makes no 
attempt to explain. As for " influences those absurd 
generalizations so dear to History Dons, we get on very well 
without them. Chinese histories are essentially books of 
reference. Mr. Liang complains that it would take forty years 
to peruse them all. It would, we may reply, take a 
considerable time to read through the EricyclopcBiia Britannica 
and Dictionary of National Biography. Weary of the objectivity 
of Chinese chronicles, Mr. Liang falls in love with Herbert 
Spencer. We, sated with empty theorizations, welcome the 
bald annals and formal biographies of China, and would gladly 
make an offer for Mr. Liang’s discarded library ! 

A. Waley. 


Chinesische Schattenspiele. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Gkube and Emil Krebs. 12 x 9, iii + 754 j)p. 
Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz, 1915. 

The 762 handsome pages of this book contain the un- 
aunotated Chinese texts of about sixty shadow-plays. In 
1901 Berthold Laufer purchased for the American Museum 
in Kew York a large manuscript collection of these plays. 
Wilhelm Grube undertook the translating and editing of the 
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texts, and after his death in 1908 the work was carried on by- 
Herr Emil Krebs. The plays are here arranged in categories, 
such as Buddhist, Taoist, historical, etc. In some cases more 
than one version is given. The dialogue is in Pekin colloquial ; 
the lyrics, in the language of classical poetry. Many European 
readers will therefore find themselves in the position of being 
able to read only a part of each play. Fortunately, a trans- 
lation of the plays (by Grube and Krebs, with introduction 
by Laufer) was published in the Abhandlungen der Kdniglich 
Bayerisclien Akademie, xxviii Bd., 1916. It must be confessed 
that they make heavy reading ; but it would not be fair to 
judge of them apart from actual performance. Certainly 
the texts stand no higher as literature than those of 
‘‘ legitimate ” Chinese drama. 

A. Waley. 


Tree and Bird as Cosmological Symbols in Western 
Asia. By Professor A, J. Wensinck. 10| x TJ, 
pp. xi + 49. Amsterdam : Johannes Mueller, 1921. 

Professor Wensinck is finishing with this book a trilogy of 
investigations which he has carried on concerning the con- 
ception of the Navel, the Ocean, and now the Tree and Bird 
in Semitic Mythology, if the latter word is not too wide, 
covering perhaps a larger space than the author intended. In 
any case Professor Wensinck tries to find an explanation for 
some curious traditions connected with the tree, starting with 
the Babylonian Legends, of the Journey of the Hero in the 
Gilgamesh Epic. A peculiar tree is mentioned there made of 
precious stones and radiating in many colours. Professor 
Wensinck identifies first this tree with the sun, and then 
traces this legend in its wandering from east to west as far 
as the Straits of Gibraltar. These latter take the place of the 
ancient cleft through the mountains in the Babylonian legends 
through which the sun passes in rising and setting. 

He is thus then able to throw a new light on many of the 
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pictures of Assyrian, seals and cylinders and to interpret their 
symbolical meaning. A large number of such illustrations 
accompany the text. 

Incidentally Professor Wensinck refers also to the gigantic 
Bull pursued and killed by its natural enemies. In this 
connexion one might mention also the famous gigantic Ox 
of Jewish traditions, on which the pious will feast after the 
advent of the Messiah. It is another form which the legend 
of the Behemoth has assumed to which Professor Wensinck 
refers. 

The final portion of the book deals with the bird which in 
the legendary form appears in an extraordinary character, 
and more especially in Mohammedan traditions. Professor 
Wensinck identifies these birds also with the sun. Of course, 
the Phoenix occurs among them, and the legend of the eagle, 
which in a simpler form is already found in the ancient 
Physiologus, by centuries older than any written record of 
Islamic literature. 

It would be an interesting problem to investigate afresh 
and on a more comprehensive scale than has hitherto been the 
case the probable sources of the Mohammedan legends. 
Professor Wensinck has been well advised in adding a complete 
index to all the three publications. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Comparative Mythology. 

M. G. 
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Lord Reay 

From the public point of view the career of Lord Reay, whose 
death took place on August 1 , has been commemorated with 
due appreciation in the Times and other organs of the Press ; 
and many more tributes from institutions and societies which 
had benefited by his wise and moderate counsels, his states- 
manly instinct, his accomplishments and experience, and his 
distinguished and courtly presence will, no doubt, be placed 
on record. The Royal Asiatic Society, of which he had been 
President since 1892, may claim to have enjoyed a full share 
in his regard. He seldom failed to be in the chair at its 
public gatherings or at the meetings of its Council. He was 
always in close touch with the work of the honorary and 
permanent officials ; all important proceedings were dis- 
cussed with him, and, even when the course actually followed 
had not his entire concurrence, it generally bore the impress 
of his advice.. 

Prom the admirable obituary notice in the Times we are 
permitted to quote the following summary account of Lis 
lordship’s ancestry and early career, as well as to extract 
some other particulars : — ’ 

The Scottish peerage of Reay was created in favour of 
Donald Mackay of Par, chief of the clan Mackay, in 1628. 
This restless soldier was one of the many Scots who during 
the long peace which followed the accession of James YI 
to the English crown sought fame and reward in the 
Continental wars. He was succeeded in the title by his son 
John, who remained loyal to the Stuarts during the Common- 
wealth. The second Lord Reay had two sons, Donald, 
who never succeeded to the title, but was ancestor of the 
subsequent peers until the death of Eric, the ninth Lord, 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 43 
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in 1876 ; and ^neas Mackay, colonel of the Scots regiment 
in Holland, from whom the late Lord Reay was descended. 
i®neas was the father of another Colonel iLneas Mackay, 
who by his marriage brought the Dutch estate of Opliemert 
into the family. He wavS the first of the Mackays settled in 
Holland who accepted permanently the foreign domicile. 
His son, Baron Barthold Mackay, served in the Dutch Navy ; 
and his grandson, Baron iBneas, who eventually succeeded to 
the Scottish title, was a Minister of State and Vice-President 
of the Council of the Netherlands. Baron iEneas married a 
daughter of Baron Fagee, a distinguished Dutch statesman, 
and became the father of the late peer. 

“ Born on 22nd December, 1839, Baron Mackay was educated 
at the Gymnasium at the Hague, and at the University at 
Leyden, where he graduated in Laws. After graduating 
he entered the Dutch Foreign Office, and was appointed an 
honorary attach^ to the Dutch Legation in London. He was 
then transferred to the Dutch Colonial Office, in which he 
held for a short time the post of an Assistant Secretary. 
This he resigned in 1866, in order to make a tour through the 
United States, for the purpose of studying the social and 
])olitical condition of the country at a particularly interesting 
period of reconstruction. On his return to Holland he was 
elected president of a society for the promotion of 
manufactures and handicrafts, and in that capacity he 
organized the first industrial exhibition which was ever 
attempted in Holland. In 1871 he was returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives of the States-General as Liberal 
member for Tiel. The subjects which most engrossed his 
attention were those relating to the social well-being of the 
people and to the Colonies. He was again returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives in 1875, the year in which his' 
father succeeded to the Scottish title of Reay, on the death 
of the ninth baron. The succession was a barren honour, 
for the ancestral estates, Hhe Reay country,^ had been 
alienated by Eric, the seventh lord, in 1829. The' tenth 
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Lord Reay remained in Holland, where he died in 1876, and 
the title devolved upon his son. 

“ The new peer decided to take up his residence in England. 
In 1877 he resigned his seat in the Dutch Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and became naturalized as a British subject. 
In the same year he married Fanny Georgiana Jane, the widow 
of Alexander Mitchell, M.P. This lady possessed considerable 
estates in Berwickshire, and thus Lord Reay was enabled to 
assume with dignity the position in Scotland which was due 
to the Chief of the Clan Mackay. As a Scottish Liberal peer, 
he had little opportunity of taking any practical part in 
politics until 1881, when he was created a baron in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom. Meanwhile he had been studying 
the social and economic conditions of England and Scotland, 
and was president of many useful societies and congresses 
for the advancement of social and intellectual interests. 
In 1884 he was elected Rector of St. Andrew’s University."” 

Lord Reay’s connexion with India was initiated by his 
appointment in 1885 as Governor of the Bombay Presidency, 
in succession to Sir James Fergusson. His tenure of the office 
was a marked success, and it was attended by progress in 
many departments, such as railways, forestry, and local 
government. The greatest achievement of his time is held 
to be the Bombay Municipal Act. But the subject which 
probably ranked first among his interests was education. 
It fell to him to develope and apply to the Bombay Presidency 
the conclusions of the Education Commission, presided over 
by Sir William Hunter, which issued its voluminous report 
in 1883-4. It was in the field of primary education that the 
most important advance was made by Lord Reay. But 
technical education was recognized by him in its full 
significance for India ; and under his auspices was founded 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, which achieved an 
extraordinary initial success and the Reay workshops’ 
were attached- to the school of art. Agricultural education 
was encouraged in connexion with the College of Science at 
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Poona, and in 1886 tie Bombay Veterinary College was 
opened. Lord Eeay also took measures to foster education 
in special parts of the country, such as Sind and Gujarat, 
and among particular communities, for example the 
Muhammadans and Lingayats, “ depressed classes and 
aboriginal tribes.- The main tendencies of his policy were to 
the encouragement of private enterprise and of practical 
aims. An address which he delivered before the Convocation 
of the Bombay University in 1889 deserves to be read by all 
persons interested in Indian education. 

Of his position as Governor Lord Eeay had a very clear 
conception. In his dealings with his Council and with the 
Secretariat there were some original features. His methods 
were calculated to maintain his independence, and his appoint- 
ments were not invariably under the sway of routine. Among 
the members of his council one on whom he much relied, 
especially in legal matters, was Sir Raymond West, who 
afterwards served our Society as Vice-President and Director 
under his Presidency. Other colleagues in the Bombay 
administration who were then or subsequently connected 
with the Society were Sir William Lee-Warner, Col. 6. A. 
Jacob, and Dr. Fleet. Many distinguished Orientalists and 
members of the Bombay branch — we may mention 
Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, Mr. Justice Telang, Sir. Justice 
Ranade, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice Tyabji, 
Professor Biihler, Professor Kielhorn, Sir Narayan 
Ohandavakar — worked with or under him or came in contact 
with him. 

Lord Reay manifested an active interest in humanitarian 
and charitable works, in which sphere he was ably seconded 
by his wife. It was sdid that never had Bombay founded 
so many and such useful institutions as during his time, and 
that, having found the city proud of its architecture, he left 
it proud of its hospitals, laboratories, and asylums. He had 
an extraordinary success in eliciting private munificence. 

There was scarcely a single movement of this kind in the 
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Presidency which had not felt the beneficial touch of his. 
helping hand/’ In company with Lady Keay he was also 
influential in promoting social intercourse not only between 
European and Indians, but also among the different native 
communities. • Lady Reay also showed her care for the 
feminine portion of the population by the foundation and 
support of hospitals and by her encouragement of Purdah 
parties. These efforts, joined to his lordship’s gracious, 
courtesy and charm of manner, won him a marked popularity 
among all classes. Professor Bhandarkar spoke of the form 
which had become endeared to them With the native 
princes in particular the Governor was successful in cultivating 
friendly relations. Quite a number of institutions in Bombay 
and the towns still bear his name or that of Lady Reay. In 
1889 his i^ortrait was installed in the Victoria Institute, and 
upon the termination of his Governorship a memorial fund was 
inaugurated, resulting in the fine marble statue by Gilbert,, 
which adorns the vicinity of the present secretariat. The 
proceedings in connexion with this fund and with the unveiling 
of the statue by Lord Sandhurst in 1895 are recorded in a 
brochure published in 1896. But for a full commemmoration 
of this eventful period in Lord Reay’s career we must turn 
to Sir William Hunter’s Boiiihay 1885 to 1890 (Oxford, 1892). 

In 1892 Lord Reay became a member and later along with 
Sir Raymond West a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; in the next year he succeeded Lord Northbrook 
as President. At that time the governing body included, 
among others, such well-known scholars as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (director), Professor Sayce, Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, Professor Robertson Smith, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, Dr. Rost, while the office of Honorary 
Librarian was held by Dr. Codrington, and the secretary and 
assistant secretary were Professor Rhys Davids and 
Miss Hughes, all three, as well as Mr. James Kennedy, then 
an honorary auditor, destined to serve the Society during a 
long period under his Presidency. Lord Reay proved an ideal 
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cliairman for the public meetings of the Society. His dignified 
figure and courtly manner, his gift of ready and pointed 
speech, on occasion his perfect command of the French 
language, lent a grace especially to the anniversary meetings, 
when the Society took stock of its achievements and prospects. 
In one of the first of these assemblages he dealt with a subject 
in which he was later to make a decisive intervention, namely, 
that of the establishment of a School of Oriental Studies in 
London. A notable occurrence in the first years of his tenure 
was the institution of a Triennial Gold Medal, which was first 
awarded to Professor E. B. Cowell in 1897. Subsequently, 
in consequence of the success in eliciting subscriptions with 
this object, a matter in which Mr. A. N. (now Sir Arthur) 
Wollaston was specially fortunate in eliciting the liberality 
of Indian princes, provision was made for a second medal, 
annually awarded for the best essay sent in by pupils from 
certain schools, and ultimately a sum was available for a third 
object, namely, a series of prize publications now numbering 
six volumes, of which the first was published in 1909. Through 
the liberality of Lord Northbrook and Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 
and the active exertions of the latter, the Society was able to 
found a new series of the Oriental Translation Fund, in wliich 
a large number of important works have appeared, 
Professor Rhys Davids’ visit to India in 1899 resulted in a 
project for a series of volumes to be issued by the Society on 
behalf of the Government of India with the title Indian Texts 
Series, ' In the course of the protracted negotiations which 
followed a second series, entitled Indian Records Series, Avas 
added, and eventually the relation of the Society to both 
series, which are published by Murray, became rather that 
of a guarantor of their scholarly quality than an actual 
controlling authority. In 1907 a standing committee was 
appointed to deal with the matter; the proposed tale of 
volumes still awaits completion. Lord Reay took a personal 
part in the discussions and negociations connected with this 
matter. 
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An important transaction of ttie years 1905-8 was the 
revision of the rules of the Society, in which the late 
Dr. J. F. Fleet took a prominent part. Of the reconstruction 
the leading feature was the provision for compulsory retire- 
ment from the Council after four years’ service. During this 
period the proceedings of the Council and even of the general 
meetings were not always harmonious ; and the President’s 
reserve and moderation, as well as his occasional assertions 
of authority, were by no means out of place. 

On June 2, 1903, an interesting letter, addressed to the 
Times by Dr. Sten Koiiow, of the University of Christiania, 
drew attention once more to the need of a School of Oriental 
Studies in London ; and about the same time the Council 
had to deal with a proposal for a system of recommending 
teachers of the languages of the East. But it was perhaps 
Professor Ehys Davids’ address to the British Academy in 
February, 1904, which gave the initiative. The first public 
outcome was a deputation to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, on December 4, 1906. The 
deputation, in which beside the British Academy a number 
of Societies, including our own, were represented, was headed 
by Lord Eeay. Of tlie Treasury Committee appointed to 
take evidence and present a report his lordship was nominated 
chairman. The rej^ort and evidence, the latter contributed 
by many eminent scholars, British and Continental, were 
issued as a blue book in two parts during the year 1909. 
When the time came for giving effect to the Committee’s 
recommendations (in 1909), the matter was referred to a new 
committee, of which the most prominent members were 
Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon, while Oriental scholarship 
was more particularly represented by Sir Charles Lyall, 
then one of the Society’s Vice-Presidents, and also head of a 
de2:)artment in the India Office. To the success of the labours 
of that committee it is unnecessary to refer. Upon the 
governing body of the School established in Finsbury Circus 
Lord ReajT- was naturally chosen as the Society’s first repre- 
sentative ; he resigned in 1916. 
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Another capacity in which Lis lordship maintained a close 
connexion with Orientalism was that of chairman of the 
the Board of Oriental Studies in the University of London, 
This position he held from 1901 to 1918, and until recent years 
he was usually present at the meetings. 

We need not here do more than refer to Lord Reay’s tenure 
of the office of Under-Secretary of State for India (1894-5), 
or of his work as Chairman of the London School Board 
(1897-1904). He was a prime mover in the foundation of the 
British Academy in 1902, and its first President (1902-7). 
He was also Vice-President 1892, President 1897 of University 
College and Chairman of its Council from 1908 until his death, 
and of the Institute of International Law and the Pranco- 
Scottish Society. These pre-occupations did not detract from 
his interest in political matters or prevent his taking a 
distinguished part in the debates of the House of Lords. 

An unfortxmate accident in the year 1917, resulting in 
a broken thigh-bone, which refused to jom, confined Lord Reay 
thencefoith to an invalid’s chair. It did not, however, prevent 
Lis appearance at the meetings of University College and the 
Royal Asiatic Societj^ He was rarely absent. He took a 
keen interest in all the transactions connected with the 
Society’s recent change of domicile ; and in addition to his 
public appearances he was always ready to welcome the 
officials of the Society, once even the whole Council, to discuss 
matters with him at his house in Berkeley Square (No. 35). 
He presided with his wonted grace and cheerfulness at the last 
Anniversary meeting in May of this year, and at the last 
Council meeting in July. Those who consulted him just prior 
to his leaving London for the summer failed to note any 
signs of weakening interest or grasp of affairs ; and in spite 
of his great age the announcement of his death, in the Times 
for August 2, came as a surprise. The Society sent wreaths to 
his funeral in Scotland, and at the memorial service in 
St. Golumba’s Church in Pont Street on August 4 it was, 
considering the holiday season, well represented. 
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Lord Eeay was made a G.C.I.E. in 1887, and a G-.C.S.I. 
three years later. In 1906 he became a Privy Councillor, 
and in 1911 the high honour of Knighthood of the Thistle 
was conferred upon him. Lady .Eeay died in 1917 : there had 
been no children of their marriage. Interesting references to 
his lordshi 2 :)’s literary and social life and to the Breakfast 
Club, of which he was a member, will be found in the volumes 
of the late Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff’s Notes 
of a Diary (London, 1899). 

F. W. Thomas. 


H.R.H, Prince Vajiranana 

The Society regrets to record the death of the Siamese 
Patriarch, His Holiness Prince Vajiranana. The Prince was 
Supreme Patriarch of the Buddhist Church in Siam, and his 
scholarship was of a high order. In 1898 he was elected 
Honorary Member of the Society, an^ on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday presented the E.A.S. with sixty pounds in 
honour of the event. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(August-October, 1921) 

The title of Vagisha (Lord of Si^eech) has been conferred 
on Sir George Grierson by the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Association with the sanction of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. The Society also congratulates Dr. F. W. 
Thomas (Hon. Secretary) on his election as Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and also as Foreign 
Member of the Norwegian Academy. 


The following 41 members were elected at the General 
Meeting in June : — 


Capt. E. C. Abraham. 

Mr. K. L. Ahmad, B.A. 

Mir M. Anwar Ali, P.C.S. 
Bahii A. C. Banerjea. 

Mr. H. Basu, M.A. 

Mr. H. A. M. Belshah. 

Mr. S M. Brown, D.F.C. 

Mr. J. S. F. Campbell. 
Viscount Chelmsford. 

Eev. H. Danhy. 

Mr. B. E, C. Davis, M.A. 

Eev. T. Fish. 

Mr. A. Frisby. 

Mr. A. B. Gagendragadkar, 
M.A. 

Eev. Prof. A. Guillaume. 

Eev. T. M. Harden, LL.D. 

Miss Harris. 

Mr. A Hyman. 

Mrs. H. Irwell. 

'The Imam Mustapha Khan. 
H.H. Maharaja K. C. Eoy 
Bahadur of Krishnagar, 


Mr. Louis Levi. 

Dr. A. Mamiorstein. 

Mr. W. Miller. 

Capt. Arnold Platts. 

Miss H, A. E. Roberts. 

Eaja M. N. Eoy, Chaudhiiry of 
Santosli. 

Kunwar Shib S. Eoy of 
Rajshahi, 

Mr, E. Samuel, B.A. 

Mr. N. Sarif. 

Mr. K. E. Sitaram, B.A. 

Mr. J.E. Smart, B.A., M.C., etc. 
Capt. P. P. Smith, M.C. 

Mr. R. F. G. Swinson, B.A. 

Mr. S. Tolkowsky. 

Mr. S. S. G. Viran, B.A., etc, 
Mr. G. M. Wallace, 

Lieut. J. F, Ward. 

Mr. E. N. Welingkar. 

Mr. W. K. Wernhani. 

Miss D F. Williams. 
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Oh 19t.]i September Mr. Lee Sbuttleworth, I.C.S., gave a 
most interesting exhibition of photographic enlargements of 
views in the Western Himalayas. He also showed a comjplete 
Tibetan Buddhist altar with all accessories and large numbers 
of Tibetan illuminations. During the course of the afternoon 
he threw on the screen numerous lantern transparencies, 
including many taken by direct colour photography. 


Sir E. Denison Ross opened the session on 11th October 
with a paper entitled '' The Red Sea at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century In November Professor Sayce reads 
one on New Light from the East and Mr. Campbell 
Thompson tells of ''Modern Babylonia in a lecture illustrated 
with slides, in December. 


Corrigenda . — There is a mistake in the title of Professor 
Hagopian’s review of the History of the Armenians in India 
(July Journal, p. 457). The reviewer wished to say that the 
work could be obtained at 12, Wellesley Square, East, Calcutta, 
Messrs. Luzac write to say that they were the publishers of 
the book in 1895, which is the right date, and not 1915 as 
stated in the review. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Antiquaries, Society of, Proceedings 1919-20. Vol. xxxii. 

Arclieeologia. Vol. Ixx. 1918-20. J^rom the Publishers. 

Archceological Department, Hyderabad. Annual Eeport, 1918- 
19. Calcutta, 1 920. 

Arclifieological Survey, J^Iemoirs Ho, 12. Astronomical 
Instruments in the Delhi Museum, by G. R. Kaye. Calcutta. 
1921. 

Muhammadan and British Monuments. Northern Circle, 

Progress Report ending 31st March, 1917-18-19-20, 
Allahabad, 1921. 

New Imperial Series, Vol.-xli. Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore 

Fort, by J. P. Vogel, ed. by Sir J. Marshall. Calcutta, 
1920. • ^ 

of Burma. List of Inscriptions found in Burma. Com- 
piled by C. Duroiselle. Pt. i. Rangoon, 1921. 

From the Government of India. 

Archeology. Catalogue of Photographic Negatives in the Office 
of the Director-General, Simla. Calcutta, 1921. 

From the Government of India. 

Archives d’Etades Orientales. Vols. i, ii, iv, v (3 pts.), vi, viil, 
xvi. Uppsala, 1911-17. From Professor J . A. Lundell. 

Bell, C. A., Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan. 2nd ed. 

English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary. 2nd ed. Calcutta, 

1919-20. From the Government of India. 

Bengal District Records. Rangpur. Vol. iii, 1783-5. Calcutta, 
1920. From the Government of India. 

Bombay Government, Selections from Records. No. d, New 
Series, Settlement of the Umarkot Taluka of the Thar 
Parkar District. Karachi, 1921. From the Secretary of State. 

Browne, E. G., Arabian Medicine. Fitzpatrick Lectures, 1919 
and 1920. Cambridge, 1921. FrofU the Publishers. 

Revised Translation of the Chahar Maqala of Nizami-i- 

'Ariidi. Gibb Memorial. Vol. xi, 2. London, 1921. 

From the Trustees 

Calcutta University, Journal of the Department of Letters. 
Vols. iv, V. 1921. 

Jivatman in the Brahma-Sutras. 1921. 

The History of the Bengali Language, by B. Maziimdar. 

1920. From, the Publishers. 

dementi, C., The Chinese in British Guiana. 1915. 

From the Officer administering the Government. 
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DevoDshire, Mrs. R. L., Relation d^m Voyage du KSultan 
QMtbay cn Palestine et en Syrie traduit de Tarabe. Le 
Caire^ 1921. From the Translator, 

Rodweli, jR., Madras Despatches^ 1744-55, Madras, 1920. 

From the Secretary of State. 
Duarte Barbosa, Book of. Translated by M. L. Dames. Vol. ii. 

Hakluyt Society, Ser. ii, No. 49. London, 1921. 

Duff, Capt. J. C. Grant, History of the Mahrattas. Revised, 
edition by S. M. Edwardes. 2 vols. London, 1921. 

From the Pnhlishers. 

Gadd, C. J., The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad. London, 
1921. From the Publishers . 

Grierson, Sir G., Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. x, Eranian 
Family. Calcutta, 1921. From the Secretary of State. 
Giiesdon, J., Dictionnaire Cambodgien-Fran 9 ais. Ease. iii. 
Commission Arch^ologique de ITndo-Cbine. Paris, 1920. 

From the MinistPre de V Instruction PuUique. 

. Gunawardhana, W. F., Guttila Kavya Varnana. 2nd ed. 
Colombo, 1916. 

Subhashita Varnana. Panadiire, 1917. From the Author. 

Hertel, J., Die Weisheit der Upanischaden iibersetz von, 
Miinchen, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Hirth, F., Festschrift fxir, 1920. Berlin. From the Publishers . 
Hodivala, S. H., Studies in Parsi History. Bombay, 1920. 

Prom the Author. 

Hutton, J. H., The Angami Nagas. London, 1921. 

. ^ From Mr. J. P. Mills. 
Ibn Dhrastuyah, Kitab al-Kuttab. Bdite par P. L. Oheikho. 

^ Beyrouth, 1921. From the Editor. 

India Office Library Catalogue, Vol. i. Accessions 10. London, 
1921. From the Secretary of State. 

Java, Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van, Handelingen van 
het Ite Congres, December, 1919. Weltevreden, 1921. 

From the Publishers . 

Junker, H., Grabungen auf dem Friedliofen von El-Kubanieh- 
Nord 1910-11. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Wien, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichsmuseums. Band xiv, 
Sumatra-Supplement von H. W. Fischer. 

Band xv, Java 4ter teil von H. H. Juynboll. Leiden, 1920, 

From the Minister of the Interior. 
Keith, A. B., The Karma-Mimanisa. Heritage of India Series, 
Calcutta and London, 1921. 

' — - Indian Logic and Atomism. Oxford, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Rigveda Brahmanas = the Aitareya and Kausitaki 

Brahmapas translated. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xxv. 
Cambridge, U.S.A., 1920. From the Editor. 
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Kingsbury, P., and Phillips, Gr. E , Hymns of the Tamil Saivite 
Saints. Heritage of India Series. London and Calcutta, 

1921. From ike Publishers. 

Koloniaal Institiiut te Amsterdam Volkenlamdige Opstellen 1. 
Amsterdam, 1917. 

Pandecten van het Adatreclit. VoJ. iv, pts. A, B, and 

vol. V. Amsterdam, 1918, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Lindblom, G., The Akamba in BritisL East Africa. Archives 
d’Etiides Orientales. Vol. xvii. Uppsala, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Mees, W. Priiin-, Gesohiedenis van Java. Deel i. Weltevreden, 

1 920. From the Publishers. 

]\Iercer, S, A. B., The Life and Growth of Israel. Milwaukee, 

1921. From the Publisheo's. 

Patterson, L., Mitliraism and Christianity. 192L 

/< / 

Pelliot, Mission, Les Grottes de Tonen-Houang. T. 4me. Paris, 
1921. From the Publishers. 

Boeder, G., Short Egyptian Grammar. Translated by 
Bev. S. A. B. Mercer. New Haven and London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Boss, Sir E. D., An Arabic History of Gujarat. Zafar ul-Walih 
bi Muzafiar wa Alih by Abdallah Muhammad bin Omas 
al-Makki, al-Asafi, Ulughkhani, edited by, vol. ii, Indian 
Texts Series. London, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Sykes, Sir P., A History of Persia. 2 vols. 2nd ed. London, 1921. 

From the Seoretarjj of State, 
Teicliman, E., Travels of a Consular Officer in N.W. China. 
Cambridge, 1921. From the Publishers. 


Pamphlets 

Bhattacharya, B. C., Benares Iconographical Notes. 

From the Author. 

Fischer, A., Das Liederbuch eines Marokkanischen Sangers 
tibersetz von, Morgenlandische Texte, voL. i, pt. i. Leipzig, 
1918. 

Uebersetzungen u. Texte aus der iieuosnianischen 

Literatur. 1. Dichtungen Mehmed Emins. Morgenlandische 
Texte, vol. i, pt. iii. Leipzig, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Gunawardhana, W. F., The Aryan Question in relation to India. 
Colombo, 1921. From the Author. 

KonoAv, S., The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People. Publications 
of the Indian Institute. Kristiania, 1921. 

Froyn the Publishers. 

Majiimdar, B., The Aryans of India. Calcutta, 1921. 

From the Publishers.. 
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Oostersch Genootsciiap in Nederland. Ite Congres Leiden 
5 Januari, 1921. ^ From the Piiblishers, 

Snkthankar, V. S., Die Grammatik Sakatayanas (Adhyaya 1, 
Pada 1), mit iibersetzung der Sutras. 1921. From the Author, 
Temple, Sir E., Tofaz-Tofass. Eeprint from Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. 1. Bombay, 1921. From the Author, 

Thompson, E. C., British Museum Excavations at Abu Shahrain, 
in Mesopotamia, 1918. Communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries. Oxford, 1920. From the Author, 



INDEX FOR 1921 


A 

Akbamama, misprint in Bih, Indica 
ed., T. W. Haig, 685. 

Alphabetical Index to Arabic 
Tradition, A. J. Wensinck, 126. 

Anniversary Meeting, 1921, 481. 

Anthology of Guran Poetry, E. B. 
Soane, 57. 

Arabic Tradition, Index to, A. J. 
Wensinck, 125. 

Assyrian Language, name by which 
it was knovm in Ancient World, 
583. 

Assyrian Lexicographical Notes, S. 
Langdon, 573. 

Assyrian Roots, 389. 

‘Aziz Koka, H. Beveridge, 205. 

B 

Babylonian and Hebrew Musical 
Terms, S. Langdon, 169. 

Banerji Sastri, A., Plays of Bhasa> 
367. 

Barnett, L. L., “ Bhasa,” 587. 

Bgndahara and Shahbandar, C. 0, 
Blagden, 246. 

Bevan, A. A., Meaning of the term 
“ The Hundreds ” as applied to 
certain chapters of the Koran, 584. 

Beveridge, H., Etymology of Dara- 
i-Nur^ 421. 

Bhasa, Plays, 367. 

L. D. Barnett, 587. 

Blagden, C. 0., Shahbandar and 
BSndahara, 246. 

Browne, E. G., note on an 
apparently unique MS. History of 
the Safawi Dynasty of Persia, 
395. 

Burton, Sir R., Centenary, N. M., 
Penzer, 304. 

JRA.S. OCTOBER 1921. 


c 

Cama, Sarrosh K. R., Memorial 
Prize, 116. 

Centenary of Sir R.. Burton, N. M. 
Penzer, 304. 

China, Minor Briars, A, 0. Moule, 83. 

Colloquial Sinhalese, H. S. Perera 
and D. Jones, 209. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, Persian, 
R, P. Dewhurst, 419. 

D 

Dames, M. L., Obituary notice of 
0, Codrington, 303. 

Portuguese and Turks in 

Indian Ocean, 1. 

Dewhurst, R. P., notes on the 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
419. 

Dispersion of the Kurds in Ancient 
Times, G. R. Driver, 563. 

Driver, G. R., Three Assyrian 
Roots, 389. 

Dispersion of the Kurds in 

Ancient Times, 563. 

E 

Errata, E. Krenkow, 248, 

W. Ivanow, 480. 

Ethiopic-Ealasi Glossary, An, H. 
Hirschfeld, 211. 

Etymology of Dara-i-Nur, H. 
Beveridge, 421. 

F 

Falasi-Ethiopic Glossary, H. Hirsch- 
feld, 211. 

Fondation de Goeje, 250. 

G 

Geographical Notes, A. H. Sayce, 47‘ 

Goeje, Fondation de, 250. 

44 
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INDEX 


Grierson, Sir G. A., Obituary notice 
of J. D. Anderson, 149. 

Bajaselchara and the Home of 

Paisaoi, 424. 

Sita’s Parentage, 422. 

Gujarati Pbonoiogy, R- L. Turner, 
329, 505. 

Guran Poetry, Anthology, E. B. 
Soane, 57. 

H 

Haig, T. W., Mi«iprint in Bib, 
Indica ed. of the Akbamama, 
585. 

Hebrew and Babylonian IMusical 
Terms, S. Langdon, 169. 

Hirsohfeld, H., Ethiopic-Palasi 
Glossary, 211. 

Hiatorioal Position of Bamananda, 
Sita Ram, 239. 

Honan Relics, L. C. Hopkins, 29. 

Hopbns, L. 0., Honan Relics, 29. 

I 

Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab Ma'ani as-Sfr, 
P. Krenkow, 119. 

Indian Ocean, Portuguese and 
Turks in, M. L, Dames, 1. 

Ivanow, W., Errata, 480. 

J 

Jones, D., and H. S. Perera, 
Specimen of CuHoquial Sinhalese, 
209. 

K 

Kitab Ma'ani aa-Si"r of Ibn Qutaiba, 
E. Krenkow, 119. 

Konow, S., Rajasekliara on the 
Home of Paisaci, 244. 

Krenkow, E., Errata, 248. 

Kitab Ma'ani as-Sfr of Ibn 

Qutaiba, 119. 

Kurds, Dispension of, G. B. Driver, 
583, 

L 

Lai Mukherjee, B., Soma Plant, 
241. 


Langdon, S., Babylonian and 
Hebrew Musical Ter)ns, 169. 

Assyrian Lexicographical 

Notes, 573. 

Lexicographical Notes, Assyrian, 
573. 

Loan-tablet dated in the Seventh 
Year of Saracos, T. G. Pinches, 
383. 

M 

Manyoshu, Poems from the, A. D, 
Waley, 193. 

Meaning of the term “ The 
Hundreds as applied to certain 
chapters of the Koran, A. A. 
Bevan, 584. 

Memorial Prize, Sarrosh K. R. 
Gama, 116. 

Mingana-, A., Sacred Books of 
Yezidis, 117. 

Minor Eriars in China, A. 0. Moule, 
83. 

Moule, A. 0., Minor Eriars in China, 

^ 83. 

Muntakbab - al - Tavarikh and 
Akbamama, Misprint in Bib, 
Indica ed., T. W. Haig, 685, 

Musical Terms, Babylonian and 
Hebrew, S. Langdon, 169. 

N 

Note on an apparently unique MS. 
History of the Safawi Dynasty of 
Persia, E. G. Broume, 395. 

Notes on tlie Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, R. P. Dewllurst, 
419. 

Notices of Books 

'Abd al-Qahir Ibn Tahir al- 
Baghdadi. . Moslem Sects and 
Schisms. Translated by K. 0* 

■ Seelye, 295. 

Andreas, E. C., Festschrift, 147. 
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Arabic Literature, 293. 

Autran, C., Pbeniciens, 646. 

Baillet, J., Tnseriiptious grecques et 
latines des tombeaux des rois ou 
syringes a Tliebes, 606. 

Barenton, H. de, La Langue 
Etrusque Dialecte de I’Ancien 
Egyptien, 635. 

Bjiagwaddatta, Atliarvavediya 
Pancha-patalika, with a Hindi 
translation, edited by, 478. 

Bhandarkar Institute, Annals, 133. 

Blocli, J., La Formation de la 
Langue Marathe, 251. 

Boyer, A. M., E. L Rapson, and 
E. Sen art, Kliarostlii Inscriptions 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein, 
pt. i, transcribed and edited by, 
277. 

Brown, C. J., Catalogue of Coins, 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
Coins of the Mughal Emperors, 
475 

Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, An Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Dictionary, 272, 

Chandra Das, A., Rig-Vedic India, 
636. 

Chinese Subjects, 298. 

Cordier, H., Melanges d’.Histoire et 
de G(5ographie Orientate, T. 2, 
451. 

Crooke, W., Tod's Rajasthan, 135. 

Dalgado, S. R., Glossario Luso- 
Asiatico, 263. 

Davies, N. de G., and A. H. 
Gardiner, Tomb of Antefoker, 
Vizier of Sesostjls I, and his wife, 
Senet, 602. 

Dodwell, H., Dupleix and Clive, 649. 

Dougherty, R. • P., Records from 
Erech : Time of Nfahonidus 

(555--538 B.C.), 658. 

Dutt, N. K., Arctic Home in the 
Rig- Veda, 127. 

Ellow, A. P., Assyrian, Kurdish, 
and Yezidis, Grammar and 
Vocabulary, 290. 


Emin, J. E., Life and Adventures, 
edited by A. Apear, 283. ^ 

Ezerman, J. L. J. E., Beschrijving 
van den Koan lem-Tempel Tiao- 
Kak-Sie te Cheribon, 639. 

Festschrifts, 147. 

Fleury, S., Islamische Schrift- 
bander Amida-Diarbekr, 627. 

Gollancz, H., Dodi Ve-nechdi 
(Uncle and Nephew), Hanakdan, 
B., translated by, 434. 

Grierson, Sir G: A., Linguistie 

Survey of India : Dardic or 

Pisacha Languages. Sindhi and 
Lahnda, 467. 

Grube, W., Chinesische Schatten* 
spiele, 662. 

Hallwarcl, N. L., William Bolts : A 
Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company, 595. 

Hemeliiig, K., English Chinese 
Dictionary of the Standard 

Chinese Spoken Language, 630. 

Hogarth, D. G., Hittite Seals, 

442. 

Howardy, G., Clavis Ciineorum, 
pt. 3, 439. 

Ibn ‘Asakir Tarikh Dimash q, 612. 

Ibrahim bin Dato’ Muda Linggi, 
Kitab Loghat M^layu, 638. 

Jackson, A. V. Williams, Early 
Persian Poetry, 141. 

Kincaid, C. A., Tales of the Saints 
of Pandharpur, 131. 

Krebs, E., Chinesische Schatten- 
spiele, 662. 

Krislmaswami Ayyangar, S., 
Sources of Vijayanagar History, 
616. 

Kumar De, Sushil, History of 
Bengali Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Centur^q 1800-1825, 610. 

Landberg, Comte de, Glossaire 
Datinois, 599. 

Langdon, S., Le Pobme Sumerien du 
Paradis, du Deluge et de la 
Oiute de FHomme, 295, 
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Lethem, G. T., Colloquial Arabic, 
Shuwa Dialect of Bcrau, Nigeria, 
and \iie region of Lake Chad, 
Grammar and Vocabulary, 455. 

Litten, W., Persien von der 
'‘Penetration pacifique’" zum 
" Protektorat ”, 144. 

Lokesvara-j5atakam, Vajradatta, S. 
KarpeUs, 281. 

Makrizi, Description Historique et 
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TRANSLITERATION 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 18*94; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, ‘'that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
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